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I.  Upon  a  new  Method  of  investigating  the  Specific  Heats  of  the  Gases. 
By  James  Apjohn,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 


Read  16th  March,  1837. 


THERE  is  scarcely  a  problem  within  the  range  of  experimental  physics, 
which,  in  modern  times,  has  attracted  so  much  attention  as  that  which  has 
for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  specific  heats  of  what  arc  sometimes, 
though  improperly,  called  the  permanently  elastic  fluids.  It  is  a  problem,  also, 
encompassed  by  so  many  difficulties,  that  the  best  results  hitherto  obtained  arc 
usually  considered  but  as  approximations ;  and  the  simple  law  to  which  the  more 
recent  results  would  appear  to  point,  that  under  equal  volumes  all  gases  have  the 
same  specific  heat,  is,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  far  from  being  universally 
admitted.  The  methods  of  investigation  heretofore  pursued  have  been  of  a 
direct  nature,  or  have  consisted  in  the  estimation  of  the  respective  amounts  of 
caloric  evolved  by  equal  weights,  or  equal  volumes  of  the  different  gases  in  cool- 
ing through  the  same  range  of  temperature — the  results  in  the  latter  case  being 
divided  by  the  specific  gravities,  in  order  to  pass  to  the  relative  capacities  of  equal 
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masses.  But  a  given  weight  of  air,  in  cooling  through  any  number  of  degrees, 
will  evolve  different  quantities  of  caloric,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  its  refrigeration  is  effected.  If  it  be  permitted  to  shrink  as  it  cools,  so  that 
its  elasticity  may  continue  constant,  it  will  obviously  extricate  more  heat  than  if 
its  primitive  volume  be  maintained  by  being  enclosed  in,  for  example,  some  un- 
yielding envelope ;  inasmuch  as  experiment  proves  that  after  a  gas  has  cooled 
down  in  the  latter  predicament,  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature  takes  place, 
when  upon  admitting  the  atmosphere  it  is  subjected  to  its  original  pressure.  The 
specific  heat  of  a  gas,  therefore,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  admits  of  a  double 
interpretation,  or  is  different  according  as  the  gas  is  considered  to  be  of  a  constant 
volume  or  of  a  constant  elasticity. 

Now,  of  the  many  philosophers  who  have  applied  themselves  to  researches  in 
reference  to  the  specific  heats  of  the  nriform  fluids,  some  (as  Crawford,  Clement, 
and  Desormcs,  Marcct  and  De  la  Rive,)  have  experimented  upon  the  gases 
maintained  at  a  constant  volume ;  while  others,  (as  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  Gay 
Lussac,  Leslie,  Dc  la  Roche,  and  Berard,  and  finally  Haycraft,)  upon  the  same 
at  a  constant  elasticity ;  so  that  for  this  reason,  even  if  there  were  no  other,  their 
experimental  results,  and  the  numerical  conclusions  thence  deduced,  do  not  all 
admit  of  immediate  comparison. 

But  though  we  collate  those  results  alone  which  arc  deduced  by  the  same 
method,  a  great  discordancy  will  be  found  to  exist  between  them.  The  method 
of  Cawford,  Clement,  and  Desormes,  and  of  Marcet  and  De  la  Rive,  were  in 
principle  the  same,  as  all  operated  on  the  gases  preserved  of  a  constant  volume ; 
and,  nevertheless,  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  widely  different. 
Nor  is  there  a  closer  agreement  between  the  numbers  arrived  at  by  those  who 
have  essayed  the  solution  of  the  problem,  by  determining  the  quantities  of  caloric, 
evolved  by  the  different  gases  in  cooling,  under  a  constant  pressure,  through  the 
same  range  of  temperature.  Some,  as  Leslie  and  Haycraft,  have  arrived  at  the 
law,  since  so  ably  advocated  by  Marcet  and  De  la  Rive,  that  all  gases  have, 
under  equal  volumes,  the  same  capacity  for  caloric,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  that  the  specific  heats  of  equal  weights  arc  reciprocally  proportional  to  their 
specific  gravities ;  while  others,  as  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  Gay  Lussac,  and,  in 
particular,  Dc  la  Roche  aud  Berard,  have  obtained  results  quite  irreconcilable 
with  so  simple  a  view  of  the  subject. 
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The  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  recent  inquiries  in  reference  to  the 
specific  heats  of  the  gases,  have  been  conducted  by  M.  Dulong  of  Paris.  In  his 
memoir  upon  the  subject,  published  in  the  Annates  Dc  Chimie,  (torn.  xli.  p.  1 13,) 
this  distinguished  philosopher  commences  with  a  critique  upon  the  processes  of 
Haycraft,  and  of  Marcet  and  Dc  la  Rive,  having  for  its  object  to  show  that  the 
law  of  "  equal  specific  heats  under  equal  volumes,"*  at  which  they  had  arrived, 
however  strongly  recommended  by  its  simplicity,  cannot  be  considered  as  un- 
equivocally established  by  their  experiments.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  urge  any 
valid  objection  against  the  method  of  Haycraft.  In  principle  it  was  the  same 
with  that  previously  practised  by  Dc  la  Roche  and  Bcrard,  and  he,  in  addition, 
took  the  very  proper  precaution  of  operating  upon  gases  deprived  of  all  hygromc- 
tric  moisture.  M.  Dulong,  however,  observes,  and  with  truth,  that  apparently 
uuimportant  variations  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  experiments  would 
greatly  influence  the  results,  and  that  Mr.  Haycraft  has  not  furnished  sufficient 
details  to  enable  his  readers  to  judge  of  the  amount  or  direction  of  the  errors  by 
which  they  were  likely  to  be  affected. 

The  objections  to  the  researches  of  Marcet  and  De  la  Rive  are  of  a  much 
graver  nature.  These  philosophers  included  the  different  gases  successively  in 
the  same  globe  of  glass,  and  having  determined  experimentally  the  times  that 
each  thus  enclosed  took,  when  exposed  to  a  constant  heat,  to  acquire  the  same 
rise  of  temperature,  these  times  were  concluded  to  be  proportional  to  their 
specific  heats.  To  obtain,  however,  the  times  of  heating  of  equal  volumes  of  the 
different  gases,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  must  subtract  from  those  given  by  experi- 
ment the  times  in  which  the  glass  balloon — supposed  perfectly  exhausted — would 
undergo  the  same  change  of  temperature.  But  owiug  to  the  insignificant  amount 
of  the  mass  of  the  gas  compared  to  that  of  its  envelope,  this  difference  will  neces- 
sarily always  be  so  small,  as  to  be,  in  all  probability,  frequently  exceeded  by  the 
inevitable  errors  of  observation.  Besides,  as  Dulong  observes,  and  as  was  sfhown 
by  him  and  Petit  in  their  celebrated  prize  essay  on  the  Laws  of  Cooling  in  diffe- 
rent Elastic  Media,  the  times  of  heating  of  the  different  gases  in  the  experiments 
of  Marcet  and  De  la  Rive,  depended  not  exclusively  upon  their  respective  specific 
heats,  but  also  greatly  upon  their  specific  gravities.    For  these  reasons  M.  Du- 

*  They  are,  of  course,  all  supposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  pressure. 
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long  docs  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  "  that  the  results  of  De  la  Roche  and  Bcrard 
are  still  those  which  should  inspire  most  confidence,  and  that  though  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  having  attained  perfect  precision,  they  are  amply  sufficient  for 
putting  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  various  simple  and  compound  gases  have  not, 
under  the  same  volume,  an  equal  capacity  for  heat." 

Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  animadversions  upon  the  labours  of 
some  of  his  predecessors,  M.  Dulong  proceeds  to  the  explanation  of  the  particu- 
lars of  a  very  ingenious  method  practised  by  himself,  for  determining — not  the 
specific  heats— cither  at  a  constant  volume,  or  under  a  constant  pressure,  but  the 
ratio  which  subsists  between  these  quantities  in  the  case  of  the  different  gases.  If 
a  be  the  caloric  necessary  to  be  communicated  to  a  given  weight  of  any  gas  in 
order  to  produce  in  it,  maintained  of  a  constant  volume,  a  given  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  a  -f-  b  the  caloric  necessary  to  produce  the  same  change  of  tempera- 
ture, when  the  gas  is  permitted  to  expand  so  as  to  retain  its  primitive  elasticity, 

'—■  =  1  -f  ^  expresses  the  ratio  in  question,  and  is  the  quantity  at  which  Du- 
long, by  his  method  of  research,  was  enabled  in  the  following  manner  to  arrive. 
The  Newtonian  formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound,  viz. 

r  =  N/^x(l.  +00375/), 

is  long  known  to  give  results  appreciably  less  than  the  truth,  but  Laplace  was  the 
first  who  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy,  and  showed  that  Newton's  ex- 
pression should  be  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  relation  between  the  specific 
heat  of  air  under  a  constant  volume  and  a  constant  pressure,  a  correction  which  is 
at  present  found  to  give  results  in  almost  perfect  accordance  with  observation.  If, 
therefore,  the  velocity  of  sound  in  atmospherical  air  be  determined  experimentally, 

and  that  this  be  divided  by  the  Newtonian  expression,  the  quotient  will  be  ^/  a+&, 

or  the  square  root  of  the  relation  between  its  specific  heat  under  a  constant  vo- 
lume and  a  constant  pressure;  and  the  same  method  may  obviously  be  extended 
to  all  the  gases,*  provided  we  can  determine  the  exact  velocity  of  sound  in  each. 


•  The  Newtonian 
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This  indispensable  datum  Dulong  deduced  from  certain  experiments  with  a 
flutc-likc  pipe  or  tube,  blown  through  by  the  different  gases,  from  which,  by  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  wind  instruments,  he  was  enabled  to  calculate  the 
length  of  a  single  vibration,  and  the  number  performed  in  a  given  time,  for  seve- 
ral of  the  clastic  fluids. 

The  velocities  thus  obtained  were  then  divided  by  their  values  as  given  by 
Newton's  formula,  and  the  quotients  squared  necessarily  represented,  as  has  been 

already  shown,  '-)-->  or  the  relation  for  each  gas  between  its  specific  heat  under 

a  constant  volume  and  a  constant  pressure.  The  following  arc  the  results  to 
which  he  was  thus  conducted  : — 


H-5 

CtllltC 

Deli  Hurt) ir 
«a0  Bcr*nl. 

1.421 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.413 

1.000 

1.000 

0.970 

1.407 

1.000 

1 .000 

0.903 

1.338 

1.245 

1.172 

1.258 

1.428 

1.000 

1.000 

1.034 

1.343 

1.227 

1.159 

1.350 

1.240 

1.754 

1.530 

1.553 

<»> 

P) 

(3) 

.  (4) 

Atmospheric  Air  

Oxygen   

|  Hydrogen   

Carbonic  Acid  

Carbonic  Oxide  

Nitrous  Chide  

Olefiant  Gas   


A  glance  at  the  first  column  of  this  table  would  appear  sufficient  to  justify  the 
conclusion,  that  the  mixed  number  which  represents  the  relation  in  question,  is 
the  same  for  all  the  simple  gases,  but  that  this  law  docs  not  extend  to  those  of  a 
compound  nature,  with  the  exception  of  carbonic  oxide. 

If  b  have  the  same  value  for  all  gases,  simple  or  compound,  or,  as  is  indeed 
extremely  probable,  if  all,  in  undergoing  the  same  degree  of  compression,  give 

out  the  same  amount  of  heat,  a,  must  vary  reciprocally  as  ^,  that  is  the  specific 

heats,  under  a  constant  volume,  will  vary  reciprocally,  as  the  fractions  in  column 
(1.)  Upon  this  hypothesis,  values  of  a,  the  specific  heat  under  a  constant  vo- 
lume, have  been  calculated  for  each  gas,  that  of  air  being  represented  by  unity, 
and  are  set  down  in  column  (2).  In  column  (3)  we  have  values  of  a-f-ft,  the 
specific  heat,  under  a  constant  pressure,  which  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
corresponding  numbers,  in  columns  (1)  and  (2),  and  dividing  all  the  products  by 
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1.421,  in  order  that  the  representative  of  air  should  be  unity.  Column  (4)  ex- 
hibits the  specific  heats  under  a  constant  pressure,  as  deduced  by  Dc  la  Roche  and 
Berard. 

The  numbers  in  column  (2)  correspond  so  well  with  those  in  column  (4), 
which  were  experimentally  obtained,  that  Dulong  conceives  himself  entitled  to 
enunciate,  as  proved,  the  two  following  propositions,  the  first  of  which  he  has 
assumed  in  his  calculations. 

1st.  That  equal  volumes  of  all  gases,  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure, 
evolve  by  a  given  condensation  the  same  amount  of  caloric. 

2nd.  That  the  rise  of  temperature  produced  in  each  gas,  by  the  heat  so  ex- 
tricated, is  reciprocally  proportional  to  its  specific  heat,  under  a  constant  volume. 

At  the  close  of  his  paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
May,  1828,  M.  Dulong  states,  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  researches,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  influence  of  variations  of  pressure  and  temperature,  on  the  specific 
heats  of  gases,  the  results  of  which  he  hoped  to  be  shortly  able  to  give  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  second  memoir,  in  which  it  was  his  intention  also  to  investigate  the  laws 
which  connect  the  specific  heats  of  the  compound  gases  with  their  actual  compo- 
sition. Eight  years,  however,  have  now  elapsed  since  this  promise  was  made,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  (indeed  it  will  be  considered  matter  of  general  regret,)  that  it 
has  not  as  yet  been  redeemed. 

The  method  of  Dulong,  just  explained,  is  partly  experimental,  and  partly 
hypothetical.  To  the  principle  on  which  his  experiments  were  conducted,  no 
possible  objection  can  be  urged,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  numbers  at  which  he 
arrived  represent,  with  considerable  precision,  the  ratios  of  the  specific  heats  of 
the  gases  on  which  he  operated,  in  the  two  different  predicaments  to  which  allu- 
sion has  so  frequently  been  made.  Doubts,  however,  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  hypothetical  premiss,  that  all  gases,  in  virtue  of  a  given  compres- 
sion, evolve  the  same  amount  of  caloric;  and  if  this  be  incorrect,  his  conclu- 
sions in  reference  to  the  specific  heats  of  the  gases  under  a  constant  volume,  or  u 
constant  pressure,  must  also  be  erroneous. 

These  observations  are  thrown  out,  with  the  view  of  pointing  attention  to 
what  may  be  considered  as  proved,  and  what  assumed,  in  the  paper  of  Dulong ; 
and  of  showing,  that,  even  after  his  elaborate  researches,  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration must  still  be  considered  as  constituting  an  open  question.     At  all 
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events  assuming  such  to  be  the  case,  I  shall,  without  further  preface,  proceed  to 
explain  the  particulars  of  a  new  method  which  I  have  adopted  for  comparing  the 
capacities  for  caloric,  of  the  different  aeriform  fluids. 

In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  in  November  last,  before  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  I  showed  that  the  formula 

4S<ul  p 
J  —J         e  *30 

expresses  the  relation  between  the  indications  of  the  wet  bulb  hygrometer  and 
dew-point;  e  being  the  caloric  of  elasticity  of  vapour,  at  the  temperature  t'  of  the 
hygrometer ;  a,  the  specific  heat  of  air;  d=t—C,  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  air  and  hygrometer;  and  f  and  f"y  the  clastic  forces  of  the  vapour  of 
water,  at  the  temperatures  of  the  hygrometer  and  dew-point.  If,  therefore,  the 
dew-point  and  temperature  of  hygrometer  be  taken  in  each  of  the  gases,  their 
specific  heats  become  known,  for  in  each  case,  as  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
expression  given  above, 

Such  a  method,  though  theoretically  exact,  is  beset  with  such  difficulties,  that  it 
may,  I  think,  be  considered  as  practically  impossible.  The  artificial  gases,  as 
usually  collected,  are  saturated  with  moisture — a  state  in  which  they  arc  quite 
unsuited  for  the  necessary  experiments ;  and  even  though  this  difficulty  were 
overcome,  it  would,  I  conceive,  be  nearly  impossible  to  determine  their  dew- 
point  by  direct  observation. 

By  reeurring,  however,  to  the  former  equation, 

J  -J        e  *30* 

and  modifying  it,  so  as  to  suit  a  particular  case,  a  much  simpler  method  of  investi- 
gation is  suggested.    If  the  air  be  supposed  perfectly  dry,_/"=o,  and 


ef  30 
l=48d*J> 


an  expression  involving  no  unknown  quantity  but  d,  and  which  will  therefore 

•  a,  is  here  assumed  to  represent  the  specific  heat  under  a  given  volume  of  the  gas,  which  is  the 

subject  * 
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enable  us  to  calculate  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas,  when  we  have  observed  the  sta- 
tionary temperature  to  which,  when  in  a  state  of  perfect  desiccation,  it  brings  the 
wet  bulb  thermometer.  The  experiments  subservient  to  this  method  are  easily 
made ;  and  the  gases  being  dry,  their  specific  heats  arc  not  affected  by  the  pre- 
sence of  vapours,  the  influence  of  which,  by  the  way,  we  are  probably  not  in  a 
predicament  to  appreciate  with  the  necessary  degree  of  precision. 

The  method,  therefore,  which  I  have,  I  believe,  been  the  first  to  adopt,  con- 
sists in  determining,  by  experiment,  in  the  case  of  the  several  gases  deprived  of 
all  hygrometric  measure,  t  and  f,  and  consequently  t—(=d,  and  deducing  in 
each  instance  from  these  data  the  value  of  a,  the  specific  heat. 

In  order  to  the  determination  of  d,  the  following  apparatus,  and  method  of 
experimenting  was,  after  a  trial  of  several  others,  finally  adopted  : — 


r 


a  b  c  d  e  is  a  glass  tube,  3- 10th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  whose  vertical 
arms  arc  each  about  twenty  inches  long.  Into  this  inverted  syphon  oil  of  vitriol 
was  poured,  so  as  to  rise  to  the  height  of  about  two  inches  in  each  leg ;  and  to  the 
horizontal  portion  of  each  of  these  there  were  connected,  through  the  medium  of 
a  three-armed  copper  tube,  two  bladders,  A  and  G,  furnished  with  stop-cocks, 
one  of  which  was  filled  with  air,  and  the  other  with  the  gas  which  was  to  be  the 
subject  of  experiment ;  while  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  syphon  there  was  at- 
tached, also  by  a  caoutchouc  collar,  a  glass  tube,  in  which  were  placed  the  dry  and 
moist  thermometers,  as  represented  at  D  and  W.  Every  thing  being  thus  ar- 
ranged, an  assistant  pressed  by  means  of  a  deal  board  on  the  air  bladder,  by  which 
its  contents  were  forced  through  the  oil  of  vitriol,  where  they  were  deprived  of 
vapour,  and  over  the  dry  and  wet  thermometers,  producing  in  the  latter  a  consi- 
derable fall  of  temperature ;  and  the  moment  that  the  air  bladder  was  exhausted, 
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its  stop-cock  was  rapidly  closed,  that  of  the  other  opened,  and  the  experiment 
continued  by  means  of  pressure  similarly  applied  to  the  gas.  While  matters  were 
thus  proceeding,  I  kept  my  eye,  armed  with  a  common  lens,  steadily  fixed  on  the 
wet  thermometer,  and  the  moment  that  it  acquired  a  stationary  temperature, 
(which,  generally  speaking,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  current  of  dry  air, 
occurred  long  before  the  entire  of  the  gas  was  discharged,)  its  indication,  and  that 
of  the  dry  thermometer,  were  registered,  and  the  experiment  suspended.  The 
residual  gas  was  now  passed  into  a  glass  jar  on  the  mercurial  trough,  with  a  view 
to  subsequent  analysis,  and  both  bladders  being  refilled  with  atmospherical  air,  a 
second  experiment  was  performed  precisely  as  just  described. 

The  values  of  t  and  f,  obtained  in  the  first  experiment,  enabled  us  to  calculate, 
by  aid  of  the  equation 

ef  30 
a  =  tS3*7- 

the  specific  heat  of  the  elastic  fluid  which  was  made  to  traverse  the  apparatus. 
But  this  result  belonged  not  to  the  pure  gas,  but  to  a  mixture  of  it  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  which  enters  the  bladder  upon  the  principle  of 
endosmose,  and  to  infer  from  it  the  specific  heat  of  the  pure  gas,  which  we  shall 
call  a',  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  amount  of  air  present,  and  its  specific  heat. 
Now  the  former  of  these  was  given  by  the  analysis  of  the  residual  gas,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  the  latter  by  the  results  of  the  second  experiment  above  recorded, 
in  which  both  bladders  were  occupied  by  air  alone. 

If  a'  be  the  specific  heat*  of  the  gas,  n  the  percentage  of  air,  c  its  specific 
heat,  and  a  the  specific  heat  of  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas,  we  will,  on  the  principle 
that  the  specific  heat  of  the  mixture,  multiplied  by  its  volume,  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  products  of  the  respective  volumes  of  air  and  gas,  multiplied  by  their  re- 
spective specific  heats,  have 

a'x(100-n)  +  nc  =  axl00, 

an  equation  from  which  we  deduce 

,        ,  (a— c)n 

This  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  pure  gas  in  reference  to  that  of  air,  as  determined 


•  The  specific  heats  spoken  of  throughout  this  paper  are  those  under  a  given 
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by  the  second  of  the  above  experiments ;  and  as  both  air  and  gas  arc  dry,  and 
must  have  been,  with  at  least  a  high  degree  of  probability,  proportionally  affected 
by  variations  of  pressure,  the  precise  influence  of  these,  about  which,  indeed,  phi- 
losophers are  not  agreed,  do  not  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  farther  necessary  for  rendering  the  result  thus  obtained  strictly 
comparable  with  those  of  other  experiments,  than  to  reduce  it  by  the  Rule  of 
Three  to  what  it  would  be  if  the  specific  heat  of  air  were  .267,  the  number  by 
which  it  is  usually  represented  in  books,  at  the  mean  altitude  of  the  boromctcr.  I 
shall  now,  before  proceeding  to  the  tabular  view  of  my  experiments,  and  their 
results,  exemplify  the  method  of  calculation  which  has  been  just  described. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1835,  the  following  observations  were  made,  first  on 
hydrogen,  and  subsequently  upon  air. 

t         f        d  p 
Hydrogen  ...  68       48       20  30.114. 

Air   68       43       25  30.114. 

By  applying  to  these  results  the  equation  a  =      x  ~,  we  get 

Specific  heat  of  air  =  .2767  =  c 

Approximate  specific  heat  of  gas  .  =.409  =  a. 

But  the  gas,  upon  analysis,  was  found  to  contain  5  per  cent,  of  air.  Hence  the 
specific  heat  of  the  hydrogen  supposed  pure,  as  deduced  from  the  equation 

becomes,  .4151.  And  as,  .2767  :  .4151  : :  2670:  .4005,  the  specific  heat  of 
hydrogen  compared  to  that  of  air  under  a  pressure  of  30,  when  water  is  repre- 
sented by  unity,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same,  when  air  is  .267. 

The  following  tables  include  the  particniars  of  the  first  series  of  experiments 
I  performed  on  this  interesting  subject.  In  order  that  they  may  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood, the  reader  should  recollect  that  t  is  the  temperature  of  the  dry,  and  C  of 
the  wet  thermometer  ;  that  d  zz  t — V  ;  that  p  is  the  existing  pressure,  as  measured 
by  the  barometer;  a  the  specific  heat  of  gas,  as  deduced  from  the  formula 

pf  30 
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a'  the  same  corrected  by  the  formula 

^  lUO-»' 

for  the  percentage  of  atmospheric  air  present ;  and  «*  the  specific  heat  reduced 
to  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  corresponding  experiment  on  air  had  given  as 
result,  .267.  Table  (1)  relates  to  atmospheric  air  alone,  and  table  (2)  to  the 
other  gases.  In  table  (3)  we  have  the  results  stated  in  table  (2)  referred  to 
atmospheric  air  represented  both  by  .267  and  by  unity. 

(0 


t 

(' 

d 

P 

a 

Juno  21. 

58.8 

38.4 

20.4 

30.014 

.2912 

27. 

52.7 

34.9 

17.8 

30.225 

.2935 

July  31. 

64.5 

41.2 

23.3 

30.330 

.2773 

August  1. 

67.3 

42 

25.3 

30.140 

.2624 

4. 

68 

43 

25 

30.114 

.2707 

5. 

67 

42.4 

24.6 

30.000 

.2768 

7. 

66 

44.7 

24.3 

30.218 

.2657 

.2770 

(2) 


f 

d 

p 

a 

Alrpcr 
Cent. 

a' 

'  June 

27. 

53.8 

35.5 

18.3 

30.225 

.2915 

.2915 

.2912 

July 

31. 

65 

41.3 

23.7 

30.330 

.2735 

.2735 

.2069 

"  June 

21, 

60 

40 

20 

30.014 

.3135 

11.4 

.3137 

.2876 

Carbonic  Acid  .  , 

27. 

53.8 

36.5 

17.3 

30.225 

.3178 

12 

.3211 

.2921 

July 

31. 

05.2 

42.7 

22.5 

30.330 

.3021 

8.2 

.3043 

.2933 

Carbonic  Oxide. 

Auuust  1. 

67.3 

43.5 

23.8 

30.140 

.2952 

.2952 

.3003 

b. 

67.5 

43 

24.5 

30.000 

.2874 

.2874 

.2772 

[ 

7. 

66.2 

42.4 

23.8 

30.218 

.2774 

.2774 

.2825 

'  June 

21. 

.:)« 

42.8 

16.2 

30.014 

.4262 

4 

4317 

.3961 

Hydrogen   

27. 

52.3 

38.9 

30.225 

.4475 

7 

.4590 

.4175 

31. 

65 

46 

19 

30.330 

.4000 

7.5 

.4099 

.3946 

«t  4. 

68 

48 

20 

30.114 

.4092 

5 

.4151 

.4005 

Nitrous  Oxide.. 

r  August  4. 
,  7. 

67.5 
65 

44.5 
42.5 

23 
22.5 

30.U4 
30.218 

.3173 
.3013 

273 
14 

.3327 
.3071 

.3210 
-3085 

c  2 

.2660 


-.2910 


.2863 


1 

1.4029 

J 

1.3147 
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(3) 


Stwcillr  Hr»t»  <* 
Volume*. 

.2670 

1.000 

•2660 

.996 

Oxygen,  (by  calculation)  

.2710 

1.015 

.4022 

1.50« 

.2910 

1.090 

.2863 

1.072 

-U147 

4.179 

Upon  these  results  I  uever  placed  much  reliance.  The  apparatus  employed 
was  very  imperfect,  particularly  in  not  permitting  more  than  a  single  experiment 
on  the  same  quantity  of  gas ;  and  I  also  saw  reason  to  doubt  that  I  had  in  every 
instance  by  means  of  it  accomplished  perfect  desiccation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  always  contemplated  returning  to  the  subject,  and  towards  the  latter 
end  of  last  July,  I  did  actually  commence  a  fresh  series  of  experiments,  which 
were  conducted  on  the  following  plan. 


A  B 


A  pair  of  copper  gasometers,  A,  B,  with  glass  bells,  C,  D,  such  as  arc  usually 
employed  by  chemical  lecturers,  were  charged  with  a  proper  quantity  of  oil  of 
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vitriol,  instead  of  water,  and  placed  upon  a  table  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from 
each  other,  the  brass  caps,  E,  F,  attached  to  the  bells,  being  suspended  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  stout  cord  passing  over  a  pair  of  runners,  G,  H,  fixed  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  laboratory,  the  length  of  the  cord  being  such,  that  while  one  of  the  bells 
was  almost  entirely  immersed  in  the  oil  of  vitriol,  the  other  dipped  about  an  inch 
beneath  its  surface.  Between  the  lower  stop-cocks,  m,  n,  attached  to  the  gasometers, 
a  couple  of  glass  tubes  were  interposed,  connected  to  the  stop-cocks  by  caoutchouc 
collars,  and  fitting  at  their  other  extremities  to  each  other  by  a  tight  ground  joint. 
In  the  larger  of  these  tubes  the  dry  thermometer  t  was  permanently  placed,  and 
into  it  also  the  wet  one  f  was  introduced  previous  to  the  commencement  of  an  ex- 
periment. Matters  being,  we  shall  suppose,  thus  prepared, and  the  unimmersed  bell, 
c,  occupied,  first  with  atmospherical  air,  deprived  by  the  oil  of  vitriol  of  its  mois- 
ture, pressure  was  made  upon  it  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  force  its  contents  in  a 
rapid  current  into  the  second  bell,  D,  through  the  tube  containing  the  wet  and 
dry  thermometers.  During  this  operation  the  observer  kept  his  eye,  armed  with 
a  lens,  steadily  fixed  on  the  thermometers,  and  registered  the  indications  of  both 
as  soon  as  the  wet  one  became  and  continued  stationary  for  a  few  seconds.  The 
height  of  the  barometer  being  now  taken,  the  necessary  data  were  obtained  for 
calculating,  from  the  formula 

J   -J       e  x30* 

the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  still  existing  in  the  air  of  the  gasometer.  The 
atmospheric  air  being  now  replaced  by  one  of  the  gases  which  were  to  be  the 
subject  of  experiment,  and  left  sufficiently  long  in  contact  with  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  very  manipulations  and  observations  just  detailed  were  repeated.  This  same 
experiment,  with  sufficient  intervals  to  allow  in  each  instance  of  maximum  desic- 
cation, was  again  and  again  performed ;  and  it  having  been  ascertained,  after  a 
considerable  number  of  repetitions,  that  the  results  were  uniform  and  consistent, 
and  that  they  might  therefore  be  relied  upon,  the  mean  of  all  the  observations 
was  taken,  and  from  this  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  deduced  by  means  of  the 
formula 

that  value  being  assigned  to/*  which  resulted  from  the  preliminary  experiments 
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on  atmospherical  air.  The  analysis  of  the  gas  was  next  very  carefully  performed, 
and  it  having  been  ascertained  that  n  volumes  e.  g.  of  atmospheric  air  per  cent, 
were  present,  the  proper  correction  was  applied  hy  the  formula 


in  which  c  =  .267  is  the  specific  heat  of  air,  a'  the  true  specific  heat  of  the  gas, 
and  a  the  specific  heat  of  mixture  of  gas  and  air  as  previously  determined. 
Such  was  the  course  pursued  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  gases  submitted  to 
experiment. 

The  particulars  of  the  entire  scries  are  comprehended  in  Tables  (1)  and  (2), 
the  first  of  which  relates  to  air  alone,  the  second  to  the  different  other  gases. 
Table  (3)  contains  the  final  results,  alongside  of  which  are  placed  the  numbers  of 
De  la  Roche  and  Berard,  and  those  of  Dulong,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
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f 

P 
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63.5 

40.3 

23.2 

30.226 

63.2 

40.1 

23.1 

30.226 

8  

63.2 

40 

23.2 

30.226 

63.3 

40.1 

23.2 

30.226 

.0024 

August  9  

62.8 

40.5 

22.3 

30.250 

63 

40.8 

22.2 

30.250 

62.9 

40.6 

22.3 

30.250 

63.5 

41.1 

22.4 

30.250 

03.2 

40.8 

22.4 

30.250 

63.1 

40.7 

22.4 

30.250 

.0134 

63 

40.7 

22.3 

30.208 

64 

41.5 

22.5 

30.208 

63.4 

41.2 

22.2 

30.208 

JO  

63.6 

10.9 

22.7 

30.208 

Mcnn  

63.5 

41.1 

22.4 

30.208 

.0114 

62.2 

40.9 

21.3 

30.310 

63 

40.9 

22.1 

30.310 

1  1  •  •  »  t  •  • 

63 

41.5 

21.5 

30.310 

63.* 

41.5 

22.3 

30.310 

63.2 

41.7 

21.5 

30.310 

63.2 

41.3 

21.9 

30.306 

<;•■ 

41.4 

22.6 

30.306 

63.2 

41.3 

21.9 

30.307 

.0241 

60.5 

41.8 

24.7 

30.270 

.0063 

15   

65.8 

41.9 

23.9 

30.070 

66.5 

41.4 

25.1 

30.070 

66.6 

41.9 

24.7 

30.070 

06.3 

41.7 

24.6 

30.070 

.0027 
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Mean  

August  8 . 
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9. 
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Nitrous  Oxide 
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63 
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42.4 
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63.7 

42.4 
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30.226 

63.2 

42.1 
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30.226 
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11.4 
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42 
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1 A  O 
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62.6 

44.1 

18.5 

30.260 

4>.D 

63 

44.7 

18.3 

30.200 

.1 

62.8 

AA  7 

10.x 

30.200 

4.4 

rta 

mmJQ 

1  u  1 

10.4 

'ID  "fill 

4.8 

UOiO 

a  0 
0.2 

63 

44.6 

18.4 

30.250 

5.7 

62.9 

44.5 

18.4 

30.257 

.3734 

4.3 

.3781 

62.1 

42.1 

20 

30.200 

14 

63 

42.4 

20.6 

30,205 

63.6 

42.6 

21 

30.210 

68 

42 

21 

30.210 

63.5 

42-3 

21 

30.210 

63.4 

42.6 

20.8 

30.210 

16 

63.1 

42.3 

20.8 

30.207 

.3109 

16 

.3186 

64.9 

42.8 

21.1 

30.306 

05.4 

43.3 

22.1 

30.306 

65.3 

43.3 

22 

MUM 

65.2 

43.1 

22.1 

30.300 

.2865 

.2865 

65.3 

42.7 

22.6 

30.27 

65.8 

43.4 

22.4 

30.27 

C5.8 

42.3 

23.5 

30.27 

65.3  1 

42.6 

22.7 

80.27 

65.5 

42.7 

22.8  j 

30.27 

.8988 

3988 

64.3 

41.9 

22.9 

30.07 

CG.8 

42.3 

24.5 

30.07 

.j.J 

42 

24 

30.07 

65.9 

42.1 

23.8 

30.07 

.2799 

1 

.2799 
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(3) 

Specific  Heats  of  equal  Volumes. 


1.  A. 


.2670 

1.000 

.2799 

1.048 

.215.4 

.808 

1.469 

^31 92 

1.195 

.2660 

.996 

JJIH6 

1.193 

Ut  U  Roche 

IMl 


Atmospheric  Air 

Nitrogen  , 

Oxygen*  

Hydrogen   

Carbonic  Acid.. 
Carbonic  Oxidej 
Nitrous  Oxide.. 


IJHMI 

1.006 
.970 
.900 
1.258 
1.034 
1.350 


1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.300 
1.172 
1.000 
1.1.9 


I  shall  conclude  with  the  following  propositions,  which,  if  not  estahlishcd  by, 
are,  at  least,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  my  researches. 

1st.  The  simple  law  so  much  insisted  upon  in  modern  times  by  Haycraft, 
Marcet,  and  De  la  Rive,  and  others,  that  equal  volumes  of  the  different  gases 
have  the  same  specific  heat,  is  not  the  law  of  nature. 

2nd.  The  more  limited  proposition  enunciated  by  Dulong,  that  the  simple 
gases  have  under  a  given  volume  the  same  specific  heat,  is  probably  not  true  in  a 
single  instance,^  and  is  altogether  at  variance  with  my  result  for  hydrogen. 

3rd.  The  numbers  at  which  I  have  arrived  correspond  tolerably  well  with 
those  of  Dc  la  Roche  and  Berard,  except  in  the  case  of  hydrogen. 

4th.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  simple  relation  between  the  specific  heats 
of  the  gases,  and  their  specific  gravities  or  atomic  weights;  and  philosophers,  in 
searching  for  such,  arc  probably  pursuing  a  chimera. 


•  My  number  for  this  gas  is  deduced  from  that  for  nitrogen  by  the  formula  x  -f-  4  x  .2799  =  5, 
in  which  x  is  the  specific  heat  of  oxygen,  and  .2799  that  of  nitrogen. 

f  My  number  for  this  gas  is  inferred  by  calculation  from  that  given  by  experiment  for  the  mix- 
ture of  it  with  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  The  formula  is  x  —  m  4-  m—  .3192,  x  being  fhe 
specific  heat  of  carbonic  oxide,  .3192  of  carbonic  acid,  and  ra  of  tho  mixture. 

%  1  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  much  confidence  of  the  numbers  attached 
to  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  But  three  experiments  were  made,  in  consequence  of  one  of  tho  gasometer* 
having  begun  to  leak  ;  and,  moreover,  as  nitrogen  was  the  gas  operated  with,  in  passing  by  calculation 
to  the  specific  hoat  of  oxygen,  the  errors  of  observation  would  be  multiplied  by  four.  Oxygen,  in 
fact,  not  nitrogen,  should  have  been  the  subject  of  experiment. 
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II.  Analysis  of  a  Meteoric  Stone  which  fell  near  Adair,  in  the  County  of 
Limerick,  on  September  10,  1813.  By  James  Apjohn,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 


Read  23rd  May,  1836. 


There  is  no  natural  phenomenon  more  calculated  to  excite  astonishment,  or 
which  has  actually  caused  more  surprise,  than  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  through 
the  atmosphere.  For  a  length  of  time  the  fact  was  altogether  denied  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  science,  and  the  strongest  evidence  resisted,  when  adduced 
in  support  of  an  event  which  was  conceived  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
Philosophic  incredulity,  though  generally  useful,  was,  in  this  instance,  carried 
too  far,  and  proved  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science;  for  while  doubts  were 
entertained  concerning  the  reality  of  stony  showers,  the  sources  of  the  aeroliths 
and  their  nature  were  not,  of  course,  likely  to  be  made  objects  of  investigation. 
The  occasional  occurrence,  however,  of  such  a  phenomenon  having  been  at  length 
established  by  incontrovertible  testimony,  the  questions  just  alluded  to  were 
eagerly  discussed,  but  by  no  means  with  the  same  degree  of  ardour  or  success. 
A  multitude  of  hypotheses  were  almost  immediately  broached  in  reference  to  the 
origin  of  meteoric  stones,  but  philosophers  were  more  slow  in  applying  themselves 
to  the  analysis  of  these  singular  bodies,  though  it  might  have  been  easily  foreseen 
that  a  knowledge  of  their  constitution  and  properties  would,  if  not  essential  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  investigation,  be  at  least  very  useful  in  all  attempts  to  trace 
them  to  their  origin.  Mr.  Howard,  indeed,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  first  com- 
petent person  who  devoted  himself  to  this  latter  research,  and  after  an  analysis 
of  four  distinct  specimens  of  aeroliths,  and  as  many  of  native  iron,  he  was  enabled 
to  announce  to  chemists  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  their  composition  :— 
1st.  That  meteoric  stones  always  contain  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel,  the 
amount  of  which  is  subject  to  variation. 
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2nd.  That  they  contain  a  sulphuret  of  iron  decomposable  by  muriatic  acid. 
3rd.  That  they  contain  an  earthy  matrix  consisting  of  silex,  magnesia,  and 
oxide  of  iron. 

4th.  That  the  above-mentioned  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel  is  identical  with 
native  iron. 

5th.  That  the  earthy  matter  sparingly  attached  to  native  iron  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  matrix  of  meteoric  stones. 

To  these  results  of  Howard,  Laugier  made  an  important  addition  by  the  dis- 
covery of  chrome  as  a  component  part  of  some  aeroliths  which  he  submitted  to 
chemical  examination. 

From  these  sources  alone,  namely,  the  essay  of  Howard,  and  the  paper  just 
mentioned  by  Laugier,  was  any  knowledge  I  possessed  on  the  subject  of  the  com- 
position of  aeroliths  derived  up  to  the  time  of  my  entering  upon,  and  in  a  great 
measure  completing  the  analysis  of  the  specimen,  to  which  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Academy. 

The  stone  in  question  was  given  mc  by  my  friend,  Daniel  Reardon,  Esq.,  of 
this  city,  and  is  one  of  a  shower  which  fell  near  Adair,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
in  the  year  1813.  The  shower  is  mentioned  in  Chladni's  Catalogue,  who  states 
that  one  of  the  stones  weighed  eighteen  pounds,  and  refers  for  further  particulars 
to  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  period.  I  have 
looked  carefully  through  the  former  journal  for  1813,  and  the  seven  subsequent 
years,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  account  referred  to  by  Chladni.  But 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1813,  part  2,  page  390,  the  following  brief 
notice  of  the  phenomenon  occurs  :— 

"  At  Adair,  county  of  Limerick,  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  shower  of 
stones  is  stated  to  have  fallen  from  a  thunder  cloud,  extending  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  with  a  sound  like  the  discharge  of  artillery,  followed  by  a  noise  resembling 
the  rolling  of  drums.  The  air  heavy  and  hot — several  loud  explosions — no 
lightning.  Several  of  the  stones  weighed  from  one  to  four  pounds.  They 
arc  black  outside,  extremely  heavy,  much  burned,  and  when  broken  of  a  dingy 
grey." 

The  mineralogical  characters  of  the  stone  in  my  possession  arc  so  similar  to 
those  assigned  by  the  Count  De  Bournon  to  the  specimens  examined  by  Howard, 
that  a  very  cursory  notice  of  them  will  be  sufficient  here.    The  weight  is  1^  lb. 
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avoirdupois,  its  shape  that  of  an  irregular  parallelepiped,  and  it  is  covered  exter- 
nally with  a  thin  fused  crust,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  sufficiently  hard  to  strike  fire 
with  steel.  When  broken,  the  interior  exhibits  a  pale  yellow  or  greyish  colour, 
and  the  surface  of  the  fracture  presents,  particularly  when  examined  with  a  lens, 
a  number  of  metallic  points,  and  two  or  three  minute  particles  of  what  would 
appear  to  be  iron  pyrites.  Its  specific  gravity  is  subject  to  variation,  no  doubt 
because  of  the  metallic  constituents  being  dispersed  unequably  throughout  the 
mass.  Thus,  the  portion  first  examined  had  a  specific  gravity  of  4.230,  while 
the  density  of  another  fragment  of  the  stone  reached  but  3.621.  When  pre- 
sented by  any  of  its  faces  to  a  horizontal  needle,  attraction  always  took  place, 
showing  that  it  is  susceptible  of  magnetism,  but  destitute  of  any  permanent 
polarity. 

By  a  number  of  preliminary  experiments,  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detail  here,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  stone  was  composed  of  the 
following  proximate  constituents  : — 

1st.  Native  iron  alloyed  with  nickel  and  cobalt. 

2nd.  Sulphuret  of  iron,  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

3rd.  Chrome  iron  ore. 

4th.  An  earthy,  or  more  probably  two  earthy  minerals,  composed  of  silex, 
magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  with  traces  of  alumcn,  lime,  and  the  oxide  of 
manganese. 

It  was  not  examined  for  an  alkali. 

The  quantativc  analysis  was  conducted  as  follows  : — 

Two  hundred  grains  were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  treated  with  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  which  dissolved  the  iron  with  the  copious  evolution  of  nitric  oxide, 
and  at  the  same  time  developed  sulphur  and  gelatinous  silcx ;  the  former  pro- 
ceeding from  pyrites,  and  the  latter  from  the  matrix  of  the  stone.  When,  by  the 
repeated  additions  of  fresh  portions  of  aqua  regia,  and  a  prolonged  digestion,  the 
sulphur  was  altogether  acidified,  the  whole  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  to  render 
the  silex  insoluble,  again  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  finally,  distilled  water 
being  previously  added,  thrown  upon  a  double  filter.  The  matters  detained  by 
this  were  then  repeatedly  washed,  by  which  the  200  grains  of  meteorite  under 
experiment  were  resolved  into  a  soluble  portion  (A),  and  an  insoluble  portion  (B.) 
To  the  solution  (A)  chloride  of  barium  was  added,  as  long  as  there  was  any  pre- 
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cipitatc ;  and  the  sulphate  barytes  collected  on  a  double  filter,  well  washed,  and 
dried  upon  the  edge  of  the  sand  bath,  weighed  21.88  grains,*  equivalent,  as  may 
be  easily  calculated,  to  three  grains  of  sulphur,  or  8.25  sulphuret  of  iron,  provided 
the  pyrites  present  be  a  binary  compound. 

To  the  washings  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  sulphuric  acid  was  added,  so  as  to 
throw  down  any  excess  of  barytes  used,  and  the  whole  having  been  passed  through 
a  single  filter,  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  water  of  ammonia  was  poured 
in  until  the  latter  became  predominant  in  the  fluid.  The  peroxide  of  iron  thus 
precipitated,  being  collected  on  a  double  filter,  washed,  and  dried  on  the  edge  of 
the  sand  bath,  weighed  127.01  grains.  Of  this,  123.07  grains  were  solved  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  boiled  with  a  considerable  excess  of  potash,  which  again 
threw  down  the  iron ;  and  the  alkaline  solution,  upon  examination  in  the  usual 
manner,  was  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  alumcn,  which,  however,  was  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  weighed.  The  peroxide  of  iron  collected  on  a  double  filter,  washed 
and  dried,  was  found  to  weigh  107.26  grains;  and  106.16  of  this,  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  were  reduced  to  78.73.  Hence, 

106.16 :  78.73  : :  107.26 :  79-54,  and 
123.07 : 79.54  ::  127.01 :  82.08  =  peroxide  of  iron,  in  the  solution  (A), 
corresponding  to  57.95  metallic  iron. 

To  the  solution  deprived  of  the  iron  by  ammonia,  and  which  exhibited  a 
greenish  blue  colour,  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia  was  added,  and  the  black  pre- 
cipitate formed  (sulphuret  of  nickel)  was  washed  upon  a  single  filter.  It  was 
then  transferred  to  a  porcelain  capsule,  decomposed  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  fil- 
tered, to  separate  the  sulphur,  and  then  precipitated  by  caustic  potash.  When 
washed  upon  a  double  filter  and  dried,  the  oxide  of  nickel  weighed  4.39  grs. 
Of  this  4.05  grains  were  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  thus  reduced  to  2.67- 
Hence, 

4.05 :  2.67 : :  4.39  : 2.89= the  exact  amount  of  the  oxide  of  nickel,  and  which 
is  equivalent  to  2.28  metallic  nickel. 

The  washings  of  the  sulphuret  of  nickel  were  now  treated  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  which  threw  down  oxalate  of  lime  amounting  after  desiccation  at  212° 


•  The  barytes  was  perfectly  dry  ;  for  by  exposure  to  heat  it  suffered  no  further  loss. 
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to  1.58  grs.;  of  this  1.07,  heated  to  low  redness,  gave  .63  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Hence, 

1.07  :  .63  : :  1.58  :  .93  carbonate  of  lime,  equivalent  to  .52  of  lime. 

The  solution  deprived  of  the  lime  was  treated  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
added  in  considerable  excess,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  Water  was  now 
poured  on,  and  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  which  remained  was  collected,  and  well 
washed  upon  a  double  filter.  When  dried  on  the  sand  bath,  it  weighed  42.79 
grs.    42.58  were  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  reduced  to  18.60.  Hence, 

42.58  !  18.60  : :  42.79  :  18.69  the  magnesia. 

The  following  therefore  arc  the  results  of  our  analysis  of  solution  (A.) 

Sulphuretoflron  .  .  .   /SulPhur    3     I  8.75 

I  Iron  .  .  .  5.75  J 

Iron =57-95  — 5.75=   52.20 

Nickel  2.28 

Magnesia  18.69 

Lime  52 

82.44 

In  this  statement  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  estimated  in  the  metallic  state.  A 
part  of  it,  however,  is  present  as  protoxide  in  the  earthy  matrix  decomposed  by  the 
acids,  and  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  of  it  in  these  two  states,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  know  the  total  weight  of  the  portion  of  the  aerolith  solved  by  the 
acids.  Now  this,  as  will  presently  appear,  is  84.82  grs.,  hence,  84.82 — 82.44 
=2.38  is  the  excess  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron.    If  then  x=iron  in  the 

36 

metallic  state,  52.2— x=that  in  the  form  of  oxide,  and  x 4- (52.2— x)  xs  must  be 

equal  to  52.2-^-2.38=54.58,  an  equation  from  which  we  obtain  x  the  metallic 

36 

iron=43.87;  and  (52.2 — x)  =g,  the  protoxide, =10.71  grs.    Substituting  then 

these  numbers  for  52.2,  we  obtain,  as  follows,  the  true  composition  of  the  portion 
of  the  meteorite  dissolved  by  the  aqua  regia. 
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Sulphuret  of  iron   8.75 

Iron   43.87 

Nickel    2.28 

Protoxide  of  iron   10.71 

Magnesia   18.69 

Lime   0.52 


84.82 

This  part  of  the  analysis  having  been  completed,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
would  be  interesting,  before  proceeding  further,  to  examine  the  oxide  of  nickel 
above  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  included  any  cobalt, 
these  two  metals  being  so  frequently  found  associated  in  nature. 

With  this  view  2.67  grs.  of  the  oxide  were  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  to 
the  solution  ammonia  was  added  in  excess,  which  threw  down  a  very  minute  quan- 
tity of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  latter  being  separated  by  filtration,  caustic  potash 
was  added  in  considerable  excess  to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  and  the  oxide  of 
nickel  thus  precipitated  was  separated  by  filtration.  Through  the  filtered  fluid 
sulphurctcd  hydrogen  was  now  passed.  This,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  de- 
termined a  small  amount  of  dark  precipitate,  which,  upon  examination,  proved  to 
be  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  Thus  it  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  with  the  separation  of 
sulphur ;  and  the  solution,  when  heated  by  the  blowpipe  with  alumina,  gave  to 
this  earth  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  The  quantity  of  the  cobalt  present  was  not 
determined,  but  its  amount  was  undoubtedly  extremely  small. 

We  now  return  to  the  portion  (B)  of  the  aerolith,  left  unsolved  by  the  nitro- 
muriatie  acid.  This  portion  of  the  stone,  when  dried  upon  the  sand  bath,  was 
found  to  weigh  128.28  grs.  Of  this  114.12  were  reduced  by  a  red  heat  to 
102.47.  Hence,  as  114.12  : 102.47  ::  128.28  : 1 15.18,  the  exact  weight  of  the 
portion  of  the  stone  left  undissolved  by  the  acids. 

The  102.47  grs.  which  had  been  exposed  to  heat  were  mixed  in  a  platinum 
crucible  with  three  times  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  fluxed  at  a  strong 
red  heat  for  twenty  minutes.  The  fused  mass  was  then  transferred,  by  repeatedly 
boiling  it  with  water,  from  the  crucible  to  a  porcelain  capsule,  dissolved  in  a 
dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  then  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness.    The  dry 
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residue  having  been  now  steeped  for  some  hours  with  as  much  muriatic  acid  as 
was  sufficient  to  moisten  it,  was  then  treated  with  distilled  water,  and  collection 
a  double  filter,  on  which  the  silex  was  washed,  until  the  solution  which  passed 
through  ceased  to  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  When  dried  upon  the  sand 
bath  it  weighed  94.71  grs.;  91.03  of  this  were  reduced  by  a  red  heat  to  G6.87. 
Hence, 

91.03  :  (16.87::  91.71  : 69.57,  the  silex  in  the  102.47  of  insoluble  matter. 

And,  102.47: 69.57::  115.18:  "8. 19.  thc  totaI  quantity  of  silex  in  (B). 

To  the  washings  of  thc  silex,  which  were  conceived  to  be  sufficiently  acid  to 
admit  of  thc  omission  of  the  sal-ammoniac  without  incurring  the  danger  of  pre- 
cipitating any  magnesia,  caustic  ammonia  was  added  in  excess,  which  threw  down 
peroxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  chrome,  and  with  them  what  proved  afterwards  to  be 
magnesia.  These  were  collected  as  usual,  and  washed  on  a  double  filter,  and 
when  dried  by  a  sand  heat  they  weighed  31.37  grs. 

Thc  washings  containing  thc  magnesia  with  a  trace  of  lime  were  boiled  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  whole  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  water  again 
poured  on,  thc  precipitate  was  collected,  and  well  washed  on  a  pair  of  filters. 
When  dried  at  212°  it  weighed  38.1/  grs.  Of  this  36.40  by  a  strong  red  heat 
were  reduced  to  1 7.40.  Hence, 

36.4: 17-4::  38.17:18.24. 
And  102.47 : 18.24  ::  1 15.18 : 20.50,  the  mixed  magnesia  and  lime  in  (B). 

Of  thc  mixture  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  chrome  with  trace  of  mag- 
nesia, amounting  to  31.37  grs.,  31.07  were  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  being  first  added,  the  peroxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  chrome 
were  again  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  which  left  thc  magnesia  in  solution.  The 
oxides  were  collected,  and  washed  on  a  single  filter,  and  thc  washings,  when 
boiled  with  carbonate  of  potash,  gave  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which, 
when  washed,  and  dried  at  a  sand  heat,  weighed  4.1 1  grs.  3.45  grs.  of  this  were 
reduced  by  a  red  heat  to  1.99-  Hence, 

3.45  : 1.99  : :  4.1 1  :  2.30,  magnesia  in  the  31.07  grs. 
And  31.07:  2.30::  31.37: 2.32,  magnesia  precipitated  with  the  oxides. 
And  114.12:2.32  ::  115.18:2.34,  magnesia  to  be  in  this  step  obtained  from  B, 
the  unsolved  portion  of  meteorite. 
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The  peroxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  chrome  were  next  washed  off  the  single 
filter,  and  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid.  To  the  solution  tartaric  acid  was  then 
added  in  such  quantity  that  upon  subsequently  adding  ammonia  in  excess  there 
was  no  precipitate.  The  iron  was  now  thrown  down  as  sesquisulphuret  by  the 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate,  when  collected  on  a  single  filter, 
was  well  washed  with  distilled  water.  It  was  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain 
capsule,  in  it  decomposed  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  after  filtering  to  separate 
sulphur,  the  solution  was  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess.  The 
peroxide  of  iron,  when  dried  on  a  sand  bath,  weighed  14.42  grs. ;  13.23  grs.  of 
this  exposed  to  a  red  heat  were  reduced  to  6.29.  Hence, 

13.23  : 6.29  ::  14.42 : 6.85,  true  weight  of  peroxide  of  iron. 
31.07:6.85::  31.37 :6.91 

102.47: 6.91::  115.18:  776,  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  entire  of  the 
fluxed  portion  of  the  meteorite.  And 

41 :  36  : :  7-69 : 6.98,  the  corresponding  weight  of  protoxide,  which  is 
the  form  in  which  it  exists  in  the  stone. 

The  solution  from  which  the  iron  was  thrown  down  by  the  hydro-sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  which  had  a  deep  green  colour,  was  concentrated  on  the  sand  bath, 
then  filtered  to  separate  sulphur,  and  finally  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited  in 
a  platinum  crucible  to  destroy  the  tartaric  acid.  To  the  residue,  which  had  a 
carbonaceous  appearance,  nitre  was  added,  and  heat  being  applied,  the  charcoal 
was  burned  off,  and  the  oxide  of  chrome,  at  the  same  time,  converted  into 
chromate  of  potash,  the  whole  was  then  acted  upon  by  distilled  water,  and  thrown 
upon  a  filter,  which  allowed  the  chromate  of  potash  to  pass  through  with  carbo- 
nate of  potash  and  excess  of  nitre,  and  detained  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  mat- 
ter, of  a  rusty  colour,  (magnesia,  with  deutoxide  of  manganese,)  which  was  es- 
timated, though  in  consequence  of  an  accident  not  with  any  great  precision,  to 
amount  to  1.08  grs. 

The  solution  containing  the  chromate  of  potash  was  acidulated  with  muriatic 
acid,  boiled,  and  treated  first  with  alcohol,  aud  next  with  an  excess  of  ammonia, 
the  former  of  which  reduced  the  chromic  acid  to  the  state  of  chromic  oxide ; 
while  the  latter  threw  down  the  oxide  from  its  combination  with  the  muriatic  acid. 
After  desiccation  on  the  saud  bath  it  weighed  9.87  grs.  Of  these  8.97  were 
reduced  by  a  red  heat  to  3.70.  Hence, 
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8,97  :  3.70  :  9.87  :  4.07 

the  true  weight  of  oxide  of  chrome  in  31.07  out  of  31.37  grains  of  the  mixture 
chrome  iron  and  magnesia;  and  therefore 

31.07  :  4.07  ::  31.37:  4.11 
And  102.47:4.11::  115.18:4.61, 
the  oxide  of  chrome  in  200  grains  of  the  meteorite. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  (B)  are,  therefore,  as  follows  : — 
Silex   78.19 


Magnesia,  a  little  lime,  and  a 
trace  of  oxide 


} 


23.92 

Protoxide  of  iron  6.98 

Oxide  of  chrome  4.61 

Alkalies  and  loss  1.48 


115.18 


If  we  collect  from  (A)  and  (B)  the  silex,  the  magnesia,  the  lime,  the  manga- 
nese, and  the  protoxide  of  iron,  deducting  from  this  latter  2.07  grains,  the  quan- 
tity associated  in  the  stone  with  the  4.1 1  grains  of  oxide  of  chrome,  we  will  have 
for  the  matrix  the  following  constituents  :— 

Silex   78.19 

Magnesia,  &c.#  43.13 

Oxide  of  iron  15.62 


136.94 

Now  if  these  numbers  be  divided  by  the  respective  atomic  weights,  we  obtain 
the  following  results  : — 

,5-62  =  0.43 


•  The  lime  and  manganese  being  inconsiderable  in  amount,  are  incorporated  with  the 
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But  5.04  is  to  2.08-|-.43  almost  exactly  as  2  : 1.  So  that  we  thus  arrive  at 
the  very  interesting  conclusion  that  the  matrix  of  the  stone  is  a  hisilicatc  of  mag- 
nesia and  oxide  of  iron ;  that  is,  a  true  augitc,  or  pyroxene. 

This  latter  result,  namely,  the  identification  of  the  earthy  base  of  the  aerolith 
with  a  well  known  volcanic  mineral,  and  the  detection,  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as 
I  was  aware,  of  cobalt,  in  association  with  the  iron  and  nickel,  appeared  to  me  to 
be,  per  se,  points  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  me  in  laying  them  before  the 
Academy.  But  even  though  nothing  new  had  been  disclosed  by  the  chemical 
examination,  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  an  interest  would  be  felt  in  the  results  of 
a  carefully-made  analysis  of  one  of  those  mysterious  bodies  (one,  too,  which  has 
fallen  in  our  own  country)  whose  existence  was  once  denied,  and  in  relation  to 
whose  source  we  have  as  yet  little  better  than  vague  conjecture. 

The  analysis  just  detailed  was  completed  early  in  March,  and  would  have  been 
communicated  to  the  Academy  at  its  general  meeting  of  that  month,  but  for  the 
following  circumstance. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Hone,  of  this  city — a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  himself,  in 
my  laboratory,  with  great  zeal  and  considerable  success,  to  the  cultivation  of 
analytical  chemistry — while  repeating,  at  my  request,  the  chemical  examination 
of  this  stone,  drew  my  attention  to  the  unusually  light  colour  of  the  peroxide  of 
iron  which  he  had  extracted,  in  the  usual  way,  from  the  portion  insoluble  in  acids, 
and  which  wc  have  already  designated  by  the  letter  (B).  This,  we  found,  was 
not  due  to  alumine,  for  none  of  this  earth  could  be  extracted  by  potash,  nor  was 
the  colour  of  the  precipitate  altered  by  digestion  with  the  alkali.  Neither  did  I 
suspect  it,  at  the  time,  to  be  owing  to  magnesia,  having  been  assured  that  the 
usual  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  any  of  this  earth 
upon  the  addition  of  the  volatile  alkali.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  a  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter,  the  peroxide  of  iron  was  well  washed  with  distilled  wa- 
ter, to  remove  all  trace  of  potash ;  and,  being  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain 
capsule,  it  was  heated,  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  gradually  added,  which  dis- 
solved the  iron,  and  left  a  small  quantity  of  a  white  precipitate.  This  latter, 
being  well  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  gave  a  brownish 
residue,  which  was  easily  shown  to  be  magnesia,  coloured  by  deutoxidc  of  manga- 
nese. Such  was  the  pursuit  that  prevented  me  from  sooner  submitting  the  re- 
sults of  my  analysis  to  the  judgment  of  the  Academy. 
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While  engaged  in  this  latter  investigation,  which  I,  at  one  time,  supposed 
likely  to  eventuate  in  something  more  important,  I  had  a  visit  from  my  friend 
Doctor  Smith,  one  of  our  members,  who  informed  me  that  he  was  just  after  read- 
ing, in  the  number  of  the  Journal  De  Pharmacie  for  February,  an  extract  from 
a  paper  by  Berzelius,  on  the  subject  of  meteoric  stones.  This  information  could 
not  fail  to  interest  me  much,  and  having  received  from  him,  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  number  of  the  journal  in  question,  I  opened  it  with  the  appre- 
hension that  I  should  find  myself,  as  far  as  respected  any  novelty  in  the  results 
of  my  analysis,  anticipated  by  the  great  Scandinavian  chemist.  My  suspicions 
proved  to  be  well  founded.  Berzelius  finds,  in  four  distinct  meteoric  stones,  the 
first  of  which  fell  at  Blansko  in  Moravia,  the  second  at  Chantonnay  in  La 
Vendee,  the  third  at  Lontalax  in  Finland,  and  the  fourth  at  Alais  in  France, 
as  also  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  Elbogen,  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Vienna, 
and  in  the  celebrated  mass  discovered  by  Pallas  in  Siberia,  the  following 
substances : — 

1st.  Cobalt,  which  I  conceived  I  had  been  the  first  to  notice.  2d.  Tin. 
3rd.  Copper.  4th.  Phosphorus,  all  in  very  small  quantity,  and  in  association 
with  the  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel.  5th.  Potash  and  soda,  also  in  very  minute 
proportion. 

Thus  far  it  will  be  seen  there  is  no  contradiction  between  my  results  and 
those  of  Benselius.  The  former,  in  fact,  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  in  complete  ac- 
cordance with  the  latter.  There  are,  however,  two  important  points,  in  refe- 
rence to  which  we  are  at  variance.  In  the  first  place,  he  assumes  the  chrome  to 
be  present  in  the  form  of  an  alloy  with  iron  ;  whereas  I  consider  it  as  existing  in 
its  usual  state,  or  in  the  form  of  oxide  of  chrome  combined  with  protoxide  of 
iron.  As  the  article  in  the  Journal  De  Pharmacie  is  but  an  extract  from  a 
German  periodical,  (Annalender  Physikund  Chemie,)  and  merely  gives  results, 
but  none  of  the  details  of  the  analytic  processes,  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the 
grounds  of  this  opinion.  The  reasons  that  have  suggested  the  view  which  I  have 
myself  adopted  arc — 1st.  That  chrome  often  occurs  in  the  form  I  have  supposed. 
2nd.  That  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  native  alloy  as  that  of  chrome  and  iron. 
I  have  never  seen  it,  and  it  is  not  described  in  books.  3rd.  If  such  existed,  the 
portion  of  the  stone  insoluble  in  acids  would,  while  fluxing,  in  all  probability  in- 
jure or  destroy  the  platinum  crucible,  an  effect  which  I  have  never  witnessed. 
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The  other  point  of  discrepancy  between  us,  is  one,  at  least  in  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  of  greater  consequence.  I  have  already  stated,  that  according  to 
my  experiments,  the  matrix  of  the  Limerick  stone  is  augite,  or  a  mixed  bisilicate 
of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron.  Bcrzclius  finds  the  earthy  base  of  the 
aeroliths  he  has  analysed  to  be  composed  of  bisilicates  and  silicates  of  the  same 
bases,  or,  in  fact,  to  be  a  mixture  of  augite  aud  olivine,  the  former  of  which  is 
insoluble,  and  the  latter  soluble  in  the  diluted  mineral  acids.  On  this  head  it 
might  be  considered  sufficient  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  hypothesis  I  have  made 
will  alone  represent  my  own  results,  and  that  as  olivine  alone  occurs  in  some 
aeroliths,  e.  g.  the  meteoric  mass  of  Pallas,  so  pyroxene,  unmixed  with  olivine, 
may  exist  as  the  base  of  others.  It  would,  however,  be  uncandid  in  me  not  to 
state  my  suspicion  that  the  matrix  of  the  stone  I  have  examined,  is  in  reality  com- 
posed of  two  earthy  minerals,  differing,  if  not  in  composition,  at  all  events  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  one  heine  soluble,  and  the  other  insoluble  in  acids.  This 
circumstance  I  observed  in  my  preliminary  experiments  upon  the  stone,  and  I 
have  in  more  than  one  place  alluded  to  it  in  the  course  of  my  analysis.  Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  the  perfect  correspondence  of  my  theory  with  my  quan- 
titative results,  I  would  wish,  finding  myself  in  opposition  to  such  high  authority, 
to  be  understood  as  propounding  the  theory  with  some  degree  of  diffidence.  I 
am  indeed  at  present  engaged  in  further  researches,  which  will,  I  trust,  shortly 
enable  me  to  speak  with  more  confidence  on  the  subject. 

The  following  analysis  has  since  been  made,  and  the  results,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Berzelius. 

72.7(3  grains  of  the  meteorite,  carefully  deprived  of  all  magnetic  parts,  were  re- 
solved, by  a  prolonged  digestion  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  evaporation  to  dryness, 
solution  in  acidulous  water,  and  filtration,  into  two  portions,  A  and  B,  the  former 
being  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  the  latter  left  behind.  The  soluble  portion  A, 
analysed  in  the  ordinary  way,  gave 

Sulphuret  of  iron   4.34 

Protoxide  of  iron   7.38 

Oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt      .    .    .  0.24 

Magnesia   13.38 


25.34 
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Aud  the  insoluble  portion,  B,  yielded, 

Silex  32.11 

Protoxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  chrome  5.91 
Magnesia  and  a  little  lime      .    .    .  <)13 

•17.15 

If  then  we  exclude  the  pyrites,  the  following  will  be  the  component  parts  of 

matrix  of  meteorite  : — 

Silex  32.11 

Oxides  of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  ) 

,  >  13.53 


68.45 

But 

3211  OfV7 

133  =207 

13.53 

^-=0.37 

2281  , 
207  =1-10 

Hence,  the  number  of  atoms  of  silex  in  the  matrix  of  the  stone  is  to  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  of  atoms  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  of  magnesia,  as  2.07  to  0.37-H-1O* 
or  as  3  to  2.13.  Now,  as  the  atom  of  lime  is  greater  than  that  of  magnesia,  and  as 
the  oxide  of  chrome  and  its  associated  iron  do  not  exist  in  combination  with  silex, 
the  latter  number,  2.13,  must  be  a  little  too  high,  so  that  the  decimal  part,  at  least, 
may  be  safely  omitted.  The  number  of  atoms  of  silex  will  thus  come  out  to  be 
to  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  bases  with  which  it  is  combined,  as 
3  to  2  ;  so  that  the  stone  is  composed  of  an  atom  of  a  silicate,  associated  with  an 
atom  of  a  bisilicatc,  or,  in  other  words,  of  an  atom  of  olivine  united  to  an  atom  of 
pyroxene.  That  such  is  the  true  composition  of  the  portion  of  the  meteorite 
under  consideration,  there  can,  I  conceive,  be  no  question,  for  the  matrix  is  ob- 
viously composed  of  two  distinct  minerals,  one  of  which,  like  olivine,  is  soluble, 
and  the  other,  like  augite,  insoluble  in  the  acids. 
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Some  other  rough  experiments  have  shown  that  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
two  minerals  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  stone,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
the  olivine  is  in  particular  sometimes  very  small.  In  this  way  alone  can  I  account 
for  the  results  of  my  first  analysis,  which  make  the  earthy  basis  of  the  meteorite  an 
amorphous  pyroxene. 
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III.  On  the  Laws  of  Crystalline  Reflexion  and  Refraction.    By  James 
Mac  Cullagh,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Read  «Jth  January,  1837. 


WHEN  a  ray  of  light,  which  has  been  polarised  in  a  given  plane,  suffers  reflexion 
and  refraction  at  the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium,  the  rays  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided arc  found  to  be  polarised  in  certain  other  planes ;  and  it  becomes  a  question 
to  determine  the  positions  of  these  planes,  as  well  as  the  relative  intensities  of  the 
different  rays ;  or,  in  theoretical  language,  to  find  the  direction  and  magnitude  of 
the  reflected  and  refracted  vibrations,  supposing  those  of  the  incident  vibration 
to  be  given.  The  transparent  medium  may  be  either  a  singly  refracting  sub- 
stance, such  as  glass,  or  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  like  Iceland  spar.  When  the 
medium  is  of  the  first  kind,  the  problem  is  comparatively  simple,  being,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a  particular  case  of  the  problem  which  we  have  to  consider  when 
the  medium  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  second  kind.  In  the  progress  of  knowledge 
it  was  natural  that  the  simpler  question  should  be  first  attended  to ;  and  accord- 
ingly Frcsncl,  during  his  brief  and  brilliant  career,  found  time  to  solve  it.  But 
the  general  problem,  relative  to  doubly  refracting  media,  had  not  been  attempted 
by  any  one,  when,  in  the  year  1834,  my  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  subject.  I 
then  recollected  a  conclusion  to  which  I  had  been  led  some  years  before,  and  which, 
on  this  occasion,  proved  of  essential  service  to  me.  Being  fond  of  geometrical  con- 
structions, I  amused  myself,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Fresnel's  theo- 
ries, by  throwing  his  algebraical  expressions,  whenever  I  could,  into  a  geometrical 
form ;  and  treating  in  this  way  the  well-known  formula?  in  which  he  has  embodied 
his  solution  of  the  problem  just  alluded  to,  I  obtained  a  remarkable  result,  which 
gave  me  the  first  view  of  the  principle  that  I  have  since  employed  under  the  name 
of  the  principle  of  the  equivalence  of  vibrations.    In  order  to  state  this  result 
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briefly,  I  will  take  leave  to  introduce  a  new  term  for  expressing  a  right  line 
drawn  parallel  to  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  ray  itself.  Calling  such  a  right  line  the  transversal  of  the  pola- 
rised ray,  I  found,  from  the  formula?  of  Fresnel,  that  when  polarised  light  falls 
upon  a  singly  refracting  medium,  the  transversals  of  the  incident,  of  the  reflected, 
and  of  the  refracted  rays  are  all  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  which  is  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  refracted  ray,  and  that  the  magnitudes  of  the  vibrations,  or  the 
greatest  excursions  of  the  ethereal  molecules,  in  the  incident  and  the  reflected 
rap,  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  sines  of  the  angles  which  the  respective 
transversals  of  those  rays  make  with  the  transversal  of  the  refracted  ray.  I  was 
struck  by  the  strong  analogy  which  these  relations  among  the  transversals  bore  to 
the  composition  of  forces  or  of  small  vibrations  in  mechanics ;  but  it  happened 
unfortunately,  that,  in  the  theory  of  Fresnel,  the  vibrations  of  light  were  supposed 
to  take  place,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  transversals,  but  perpendicular  to  them, 
so  that  there  was  no  physical  circumstance  to  support  the  analogy,  there  being  no 
motion  in  the  direction  of  the  transversals ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
analogy  existed  among  the  vibrations  themselves  in  the  directions  which  Fresnel 
had  assigned  to  them.  It  was  therefore  with  some  interest  that  I  afterwards 
learned,  upon  the  publication  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute, 
that  M.  Cauchy*  had  actually  inferred,  from  mechanical  principles,  that  the 
vibrations  of  polarised  light  arc  in  the  direction  of  the  transversals ;  but  this 
inference  was  to  be  received  with  caution,  as  being  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Fresnel ;  and  besides,  I  had  in  the  mean  time  contrived  a  way  of  adapting  my 
analogy,  in  some  degree,  to  that  hypothesis,  by  supposing  areas  to  be  com- 
pounded instead  of  vibrations ;  so  that  I  hesitated  which  of  the  two  opinions  to 
prefer.  Taking,  however,  the  opinion  of  M.  Cauchy  as  that  which  fell  in  more 
naturally  with  the  aforesaid  analogy,  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  vibra- 
tion in  the  refracted  ray  is  probably  the  resultant  of  the  incident  and  reflected 
vibrations ;  and  I  saw  that  if  this  principle  were  true  for  singly  refracting  media,  it 
should  also,  from  its  very  nature,  be  true,  when  properly  generalised,  for  doubly 
refracting  crystals ;  so  that  in  such  crystals  the  resultant  of  the  two  refracted 
vibrations  would  be  the  same,  both  in  length  and  direction,  as  the  resultant  of 
the  incident  and  reflected  vibrations. 

•  Memoires  do  l'lnMitut,  tome  x.  p.  304. 
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This  was  the  principle  of  equivalent  vibrations.  But  I  had  no  sooner  begun 
to  regard  it  as  probable,  than  an  objection  started  up  against  it.  In  the  case 
of  a  ray  ordinarily  refracted  out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium,  the  magnitude 
of  the  refracted  vibration,  as  deduced  from  this  principle,  was  greater  than  that 
which  came  out  from  the  theory  of  Fresnel,  in  the  proportion  of  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction.  Consequently, 
assuming  with  Fresnel,  that  the  ether  is  more  dense  in  the  denser  medium,  the 
law  of  the  preservation  of  vis  vim  was  violated. 

There  was  another  embarrassment  which  I  felt  in  my  early  efforts  to  find  out 
the  laws  of  crystalline  reflexion.  Taking  for  granted  the  hypothesis  of  Fresnel, 
that  the  density  of  the  ether  in  an  ordinary  medium  is  inversely  as  the  square 
of  its  refractive  index,  I  was  at  a  loss  what  hypothesis  to  make,  in  this  respect, 
for  doubly  refracting  crystals,  wherein  the  refractive  index  changes  with  the 
direction  of  the  ray.  For  the  density,  being  independent  of  direction,  could  not 
be  conceived  to  vary  with  the  refractive  index.  About  two  years  ago,  I  got  over 
this  difficulty  by  supposing  the  density  of  the  ether  to  be  the  same  in  all  media.* 
At  the  same  time  I  was  compelled  to  employ  the  principle  of  equivalent  vibra- 
tions, in  order  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  conditions,  though  for  a  while  I 
overlooked  the  perfect  agreement  which  now  subsisted  between  this  principle 
and  the  law  of  vis  viva ;  it  happened,  in  fact,  that  the  new  hypothesis  of  a 
constant  density  made  the  vis  viva  of  the  refracted  ray  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  theory  of  Frcsncl.f 

But  to  see  why  it  was  necessary  to  assume  the  principle  of  equivalent  vibra- 
tions, we  must  observe,  that  when  a  polarised  ray  is  incident  on  a  crystal,  there 
are  four  things  to  be  determined,  namely,  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
reflected  vibration,  and  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  refracted  vibrations.  Henoe 
we  must  have  four  conditions,  or  we  must  have  relations  affording  so  mauy 
equations.    But  the  hypotheses  of  Fresnel,  by  which  he  solved  the  problem  of 

*  Thin  hypothesis  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Challis  ;  and  certainly  it  falls  in  extremely  well  with 
tho  astronomical  phenomenon  of  the  aberration  of  lights — See,  on  this  subject,  Professor  Lloyd's 
Report  on  Physical  Optics,  Fourth  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  pp.  311,  313. 
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reflexion  for  ordinary  media,  afford  only  three  conditions.  We  will  state  his 
hypotheses  at  length  :• — 

1st.  The  vibrations  of  polarised  light  are  in  the  plane  of  the  wave,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

2nd.  The  density  of  the  ether  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  refractive 
index  of  the  medium. 

3rd.  The  vis  vina  is  preserved. 

4th.  The  vibrations  parallel  to  the  separating  surface  of  two  media  arc 
equivalent ;  that  is,  the  refracted  vibration  parallel  to  the  surface  is  the  resultant 
of  the  incident  and  reflected  vibrations  parallel  to  the  same. 

We  sec  that  the  fourth  hypothesis  gives  two  conditions,  and  the  law  of  r« 
rim  gives  a  third. 

Let  us  now  take  the  more  general  principle  of  equivalent  vibrations,  in  place 
of  the  fourth  hypothesis  of  Fresnel,  altering  the  first  hypothesis  in  the  way 
that  we  have  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  suit  that  principle,  and  making 
the  ethereal  density  constant.  Then,  if  we  retain  the  law  of  vis  viva,  our  new 
hypotheses  will  be  these  : — 

1st.  The  vibrations  of  polarised  light  arc  in  the  plane  of  the  wave,  and 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  polarisation ;  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  word,  by 
saying  that  the  vibrations  arc  transversal,  according  to  the  peculiar  sense  in 
which  I  use  the  term. 

2nd.  The  density  of  the  ether  is  the  same  in  all  bodies  as  in  vacuo. 

3rd.  The  vis  viva  is  preserved. 

4th.  The  vibrations  in  two  contiguous  media  arc  equivalent;  that  is,  the 
resultant  of  the  incident  and  reflected  vibrations  is  the  same,  both  in  length  and 
direction,  as  the  resultant  of  the  refracted  vibrations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  last  hypothesis  affords  three  equations,  by  resolving  the 
vibrations  parallel  to  three  axes  of  coordinates ;  and  the  law  of  vis  vim  supplies 
a  fourth  equation.    Thus  wc  have  the  requisite  number  of  conditions. 

The  hypotheses  that  wc  have  last  enumerated  arc  those  wbich  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  present  paper.  They  have  been  made  to  include  the  law  of  vis  viva, 
because  I  lately  found  that  this  law  must  necessarily  accompany  the  rest  j  but 
at  first  I  neglected  it,  and  even  made  considerable  progress  without  it ;  for,  by 
the  help  of  another  hypothesis,  I  obtained  formulas  which  represented  such  expe- 
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riments  as  I  was  aware  of  at  the  time.  This  other  hypothesis  I  took  up 
from  reading  an  article  by  M.  Cauchy  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Mathema- 
tiques,*  in  which  he  arrives,  by  a  peculiar  process,  at  the  formulae  of  Fresnel  for 
the  case  of  ordinary  reflexion.  The  hypotheses  which  he  chiefly  employs  arc 
relations  among  certain  quantities  called  pressures ;  and  it  was  such  a  relation 
that  I  adopted  instead  of  the  law  of  vis  viva.  1  supposed  that,  at  the  confines  of 
two  media,  the  pressure  on  the  separating  surface,  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  incidence,  ought  to  be  the  same,  whether  it  be  considered  as 
resulting  from  the  vibrations  in  the  first  medium  or  in  the  second.  This 
hypothesis  I  conceived  to  be  true  in  general,  because  I  found  it  to  be  true  for 
ordinary  media;  but  I  could  never  assign  any  better  reason  for  it.  Combining 
it,  however,  with  the  principle  of  equivalent  vibrations,  I  deduced  several 
expressions  for  uniaxal  crystals,  and  among  others  a  formula  for  the  pola- 
rising angles  in  different  azimuths  of  the  plane  of  reflexion.    When  this 

•  Snr  la  Infraction  et  U  Reflexion  de  la  Lumiere,  Bulletin  des  Sci.  Math.  Juliet,  1890.  In 
thi»  paper  the  vibrations  of  polarised  light  must  be  supposed  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion, though  the  paper  was  published  immediately  after  the  author  had  promulged  the  contrary  opinion. 
The  latter  opinion,  which  I  adopted  from  him  because  it  harmonized  with  my  analogy  before 
mentioned,  he  has  formally  renounced  of  late,  and  has  returned  to  the  hypothesis  of  Fresnel. 
M.  Cauchy  supposed  too,  in  the  above  paper,  that  the  ethereal  density  is  the  same  in  different  media ; 
but  he  has  found  cause  to  abandon  this  hypothesis  also.  See  his  notes  addressed  to  M.  Libri,  in  the 
Comptes  rendu*  des  Stances  de  1'Academie  des  Sciences,  Seance  du  4  Avril,  )836,  where  ho  gives 
the  reasons  for  his  present  opinions.  He  says,  "  Ainsi  Fresnel  a  eu  raison  do  dire,  non-seulement 
que  les  vibrations  des  molecules  6therees  sont  gencralcmcnt  comprises  dans  les  plans  des  ondes, 
mais  encore  que  les  plans  dc  polarisation  sont  perpendiculaires  aux  directions  des  vitesses  ou  de* 
deplacomadU  moleculaires.  J'arrive  au  restc  a  cotto  derniere  conclusion  d'une  autre  maniere,  en 
ttablissant  les  lois  de  la  reflexion  et  dc  la  refraction  i  l'aide  d'une  nouvelle  mcthodc  qui  sera 

developpee  dans  mon  memoire  [cette  methodc]  ne  m'obligo  plus  a  supposcr,  comme  je  l'uvais 

fait  dans  un  article  du  BulUtin  des  Science*,  que  1*  donate  do  Tether  est  la  memo  dans  tous  les 
milieux.  Mes  nouvelles  recherche*  donnent  lieu  de  croire  que  cette  density  varie  en  general,  quand 
<m  passe  (Pun  milieu  &  un  autre."  More  lately,  in  his  Nouvcaux  Exercices  de  Mathcmatiques, 
7«  Livraison,  M.  Cauchy  states  positively  that  his  principles  do  not  permit  him  to  adopt  the 
hypothesis  that  the  density  of  tho  ether  is  the  same  in  all  media.  He  also  gives  the  differential 
equations  which,  as  he  has  found  by  his  new  method,  ought  to  subsist  at  the  separating  surface  of 
two  media,  and  from  which  be  has  obtained  the  formula!  of  Fresnel  for  ordinary  reflexion.  But 
these  equations  do  not  include  the  laws  of  crystalline  reflexion. 
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formula  was  compared  with  the  experiments  of  Sir  David  Brewster*  on  the 
polarising  angles  of  Iceland  spar,  the  accordance  was  so  satisfactory,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  I  had  arrived  at  the  true  formula  for  these  angles ; 
and  though  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  did  not  allow  me  to  argue  that  the 
premises  were  true,  yet  the  presumption  in  their  favour  was  very  strong, 
insomuch  that,  upon  remarking,  as  I  did  soon  after,  that  the  law  of  vis  viva 
harmonized  with  my  other  hypotheses,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  whilef  to  try  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  using  this  law,  instead  of  the  relation  which  I  had 
put  in  its  place.  In  this  state  of  my  theory,  I  gave  an  account  of  it  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association^  in  Dublin,  in  August,  1835;  and  the  leading 
steps  and  results  were  afterwards  published  in  a  letter  to  Sir  David  Brewster.§ 

Now  we  arc  to  observe,  that  when  common  light  is  polarised  by  reflexion 
at  the  surface  of  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  the  plane  of  polarisation  does  not, 
in  general,  coincide  with  the  plane  of  reflexion,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  media, 
but  is  inclined  to  it  at  a  certain  angle,  which  may  be  called  the  deviation  ;  and 
it  was  by  equating  two  values  of  the  deviation  that  I  obtained  the  formula  above 
mentioned  for  the  polarising  angle.  This  formula,  as  we  have  seen,  was  correct ; 
but  it  happened,  singularly  enough,  that  the  expressions  for  the  deviation,  which 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1819,  p.  150. 

t  I  had,  besides,  an  objection  to  the  law  of  rii  viva,  on  the  gTOund  that  it  would  give  an 
equation  of  the  second  degree  ;  and  I  wished  to  have  all  my  equations  linear,  lest,  in  the  seemingly 
complicated  question  of  crystalline  reflexion,  they  should  give  two  answers  when  the  nature  of  the 
question  required  but  one.  This  has  actually  happened,  since  the  present  paper  was  read,  in  applying 
my  hypotheses  lo  the  case  of  internal  reflexion  at  the  second  surface  of  a  uniaxal  crystal.  Supposing 
an  ordinary  ray  to  emerge  after  double  reflexion,  and  putting  5  for  the  anglo  which  the  emergent 
transversal  makes  with  the  plane  of  incidence,  I  found,  for  determining  9,  an  equation  of  the  form 

A  +  BtanS  +  Ctan'JsO, 

wherein  A  is  very  small,  but  does  not  vanish  ;  so  that  the  equation  gives  two  roots,  one  very  small, 
the  other  about  the  proper  value.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  want  of  adjustment  some- 
where ;  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  principle  of  vii  riva.  Possibly 
our  laws  of  the  propagation  of  light  in  doubly  refracting  media  are  not  quite  accurate.  Whatever 
supplementary  law  shall  be  found  to  remedy  this  untoward  result,  will  probably,  at  the  same 
time,  account  for  the  extraordinary  phenomena  observed  by  Brewster,  in  reflexion  at  the  Jint 
surface,  when  the  crystal  is  in  contact  with  a  medium  of  nearly  equal  refractive  power. 

X  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magaiine,  vol.  vii.  p.  293. 

§  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  103;  February,  1836. 
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were  used  in  obtaining  the  formula,  were  erroneous.  It  is  to  M.  Seebeck  that 
I  am  obliged  for  pointing  out  this  curious  circumstance.  In  PoggendorfTs 
Annals,*  he  gave  an  abstract  of  my  letter  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  compared 
my  results  with  his  own  numerous  and  accurate  experiments,  both  on  the  pola- 
rising angles  of  Iceland  spar  and  on  the  angles  of  deviation.  He  found  that 
my  formula  represented  the  former  class  of  experiments  as  well  as  could  be 
wished  ;  but  the  theoretical  values  of  the  deviations  did  not  at  all  agree  with  his 
experimental  measures.  These  measures  of  the  deviation  he  published  on  this 
occasion ;  and,  with  their  assistance,  I  traced  the  error  to  its  source,  which  was 
the  relation  among  the  pressures.  The  principle  of  vis  viva  was  therefore 
introduced,  instead  of  that  relation,  and  the  theory  became  much  simpler  by  the 
change.  I  now  obtained,  for  the  deviation,  a  new  expression,  which  agreed  with 
the  experiments  of  M.  Seebeck ;  but  the  formula  for  the  polarising  angle  came 
out  the  verv  same  as  before.  This  correction  was  made  on  the  6th  of  December, 
and  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazinef  on  the  first  of  the  present 
month. 

In  the  interval  I  have  arrived  at  very  elegant  geometrical  laws,  which  can  be 
easily  remembered,  and  which  embrace  the  whole  theory  of  crystalline  reflexion. 
In  enunciating  these,  it  will  be  convenient  to  draw  our  transversals  always 
through  the  same  origin  O,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  the  point  of  incidence, 
as  this  point  is  common  to  all  the  rays,  whether  incident,  reflected,  or  refracted ; 
and  we  may  imagine  wave  planes  to  be  drawn  through  the  origin,  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  each  wave,  so  that  every  transversal  will  He  in  its  own  wave  plane.  The 
incident  and  reflected  wave  planes  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  incident  and 
reflected  rays,  but  the  two  refracted  wave  planes  will  in  general  be  oblique  to 
their  respective  rays.  In  the  latter  case,  a  right  line  drawn  through  the  origin 
perpendicular  to  the  wave  plane,  is  called  the  wave  normal.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the  four  wave  planes  intersect  the  surface  of  the 
crystal  in  the  same  right  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence ; 
and  that  the  angles  of  refraction  are  the  angles  which  the  refracted  wave  normals 
make  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  surface.  The  index  of  refraction  is  the  ratio 
of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  just  as 

*  Annalen  der  Pbysik  und  Chemie,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  276. 

f  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magaiine,  vol.  x.  p.  43. 
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in  ordinary  media ;  but  here  it  is  a  variable  ratio,  and  has  different  values  for 
the  same  angle  of  incidence.  I  have  elsewhere*  shown  how  to  find  the  refracted 
rays  and  waves  when  the  incident  ray  is  given. 

As  we  suppose  the  ethereal  molecules  to  vibrate  parallel  to  the  transversals, 
we  may  take  the  lengths  of  the  transversals  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  or 
amplitudes  of  the  vibrations;  these  lengths  being  always  measured  from  the 
common  origin  O.  Then,  in  virtue  of  our  fourth  hypothesis,  the  transversals 
will  be  compounded  and  resolved  exactly  by  the  same  rules  as  if  they  were  forces 
acting  at  the  point  O. 

We  must  now  conceive  a  wave  surface  of  the  crystal,  with  its  centre  at  O, 
the  point  of  incidence.  As  the  velocities  of  rap  which  traverse  the  crystal  in 
directions  parallel  to  the  radii  of  its  wave  surface  are  represented  by  those  radii, 
so  let  a  concentric  sphere  be  described  with  a  radius  OS,  which  shall  represent, 
on  the  same  scale,  the  constant  velocity  of  light  in  the  medium  external  to  the 
crystal.  At  any  point  T  on  the  wave  surface  apply  a  tangent  plane, 
on  which  let  fall,  from  O,  a  perpendicular  OG,  meeting  the  plane  in 


K 


I 

I  ,  G.  On  this  perpendicular  take  the  length  OP  from  O  towards  G,  so 
that  OP  shall  be  a  third  proportional  to  OG  and  the  constant  line  OS. 
Then  while  the  point  T  describes  the  wave  surface,  the  point  P  will 
describe  another  surface  reciprocalf  to  the  wave  surface.  This  other 
surface  may  very  properly  be  called  the  index  surface^  because  its 
radius  OP  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  ray  whose  velocity  is  OT, 
or  rather  of  the  wave  TG,  which  belongs  to  that  ray ;  for,  if  we  conceive  an 
incident  wave,  touching  the  sphere,  to  be  refracted  into  the  wave  TG,  touching 
the  wave  surface  in  T,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  will  be  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  as  OS  to  OG,  or  as  OP  to  OS ;  so  that,  taking 
the  constant  OS  for  unity,  the  index  of  refraction  will  be  represented  by  OP. 
The  wave  surface  and  the  index  surface  will  thus  be  reciprocal  to  each  other, 


•  Irish  Acad.  Trans,  vol.  xvii.  p.  252. 

f  For  the  general  theory  of  reciprocal  surfaces,  see  Irish  Acad.  Trans,  vol.  xvii.  p.  241. 

|  This  is  the  surface  which  I  formerly  called  (ibid.  p.  252)  the  surface  <f  refraction;  a  name  not 
sufficiently  descriptive.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  called  it  the  surface  of  wave  slowness,  and  sometime 
the  surface  of  components.  But  the  name  index  surface  seems  to  recommend  itself,  as  both  short 
and  expressive. 
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every  point  T  on  the  one  having  a  point  P  reciprocally  corresponding  to  it  on 
the  other. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  transversal  of  the  ray  OT  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
OPT ;  for  in  the  theory  of  Fresnel,  as  I  formerly  proved,*  the  direction  of  the 
vibrations  is  the  right  line  TG ;  and  as  I  suppose  the  transversal  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  vibrations  of  that  theory,  and  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  wave 
plane,  which  is  perpendicular  to  OP,  it  follows  that  the  transversal  must  be  perpen- 
dicular to  both  the  right  lines  TG  and  OP,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  their 
plane  OPT.  Therefore  conceiving  the  transversal  to  be  drawn  through  O  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  OPT,  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray  OT  must 
needs  pass  through  it  But  there  is  nothing  else  to  fix  the  position  of  this  last 
plane.  We  may  make  it  pass  through  the  ray  itself  OT,  as  in  ordinary  media, 
or  we  may  draw  it  through  the  wave  normal  OP  with  Fresnel.  Or,  instead  of 
drawing  it  through  either  of  these  two  sides  of  the  triangle  OPT,  we  may  make 
it  parallel  to  the  third  side  PT.  The  last  is  what  I  should  prefer,  because  the 
plane  so  determined  possesses  important  properties.  I  shall  call  it,  however,  the 
polar  plane,  because  the  name,  plane  of  polarisation,  is  a  long  one ;  and  the 
signification  of  the  latter  may,  if  any  one  chooses,  be  kept  distinct,  though  in  an 
ordinary  medium  both  terms  must  mean  the  same  thing.  The  polar  plane  then 
of  the  ray  OT  is  a  plane  passing  through  its  transversal  and  parallel  to  the  right 
line  PT;  so  that  if  OK  be  drawn  parallel  to  PT,  the  polar  plane  will  pass 
through  OK.  In  general,  to  find  the  transversal  and  the  polar  plane  of  any  ray, 
we  take  the  point  where  the  ray  meets  its  own  nappe  of  the  wave  surface,  and 
join  it  with  the  corresponding  point  on  the  index  surface,  drawing  a  plane 
through  the  origin  and  the  joining  line.  Then  a  right  line  perpendicular  to 
this  plane  at  the  origin  will  be  the  transversal,  and  a  plane  drawn  through  the 
transversal  parallel  to  the  joining  line  will  be  the  polar  plane. 

Now  let  a  polarisod  ray  be  incident  at  O  upon  the  crystal.  It  will  in 
general  be  divided  into  two  rays.  But  each  of  these  rays  in  turn  may  be  made 
to  disappear  by  polarising  the  incident  ray  in  a  certain  plane.  Let  us  suppose 
then  that  there  is  only  one  refracted  ray  OT.  In  what  direction  must  the  inci- 
dent ray  be  polarised,  or,  in  other  words,  what  must  be  the  position  of  its 
transversal,  in  order  that  this  may  be  the  case  ?  and  what  will  be  the  correspond- 

•  Ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  76. 
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ing  transversal  of  the  reflected  ray  ?  The  answer  is  simple — both  transversals 
will  lie  in  the  polar  plane  of  the  refracted  ray.    Let  us  pursue  this  remark  a 


The  refracted  ray  OT  being  given,  we  can  find  its  polar  plane,  and  thence 
the  intersections  of  this  plane  with  the  incident  and  reflected  wave  planes. 
These  intersections  will  be  the  positions  of  the  incident  and  reflected  transversals 
when  OT  is  the  sole  refracted  ray.  The  refracted  transversal  lies  also  in  the 
polar  plane ;  and  this  transversal  is,  by  our  fourth  hypothesis,  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram,  whose  sides  are  the  other  two  transversals ;  which  determines  the 
relative  lengths  of  the  three  transversals,  or  the  relative  amplitudes  of  the 
vibrations.  The  intensities  of  the  reflected  and  incident  rays  are,  of  course, 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  transversals.  When  the  ray  OT  disappears, 
we  must  take  the  polar  plane  of  the  other  ray,  and  proceed  as  before. 

Thus  there  are,  in  the  incident  wave  plane,  two  transversal  directions  which 
give  only  a  single  refracted  ray.  These,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  ones  in 
the  reflected  wave  plane,  may  be  called  uniradial  transversals.  They  are  the 
intersections  of  the  two  refracted  polar  planes  with  the  incident  and  reflected 
wave  planes. 

When  the  incident  transversa]  does  not  coincide  with  either  of  the  uniradial 
directions,  it  is  to  be  resolved  parallel  to  them,  and  then  each  component 
transversal  will  supply  a  refracted  ray,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules.  The 
reflected  transversals,  arising  from  the  component  incident  ones,  are  to  be  found 
separately  by  the  same  rules,  and  then  to  be  compounded. 

In  ordinary  reflexion,  if  the  incident  transversal  be  in  the  plane  of  incidence, 
or  perpendicular  to  it,  the  reflected  transversal  will  be  so  likewise.  But  this 
does  not  hold  in  crystalline  reflexion.  The  general  method  just  given  will, 
however,  enable  us  to  determine  the  positions  and  magnitudes  of  the  reflected 
transversals  in  these  two  remarkable  cases;  and  then,  if  we  choose,  we  can  reduce 
any  other  case  to  these  two,  by  resolving  the  incident  transversal  in  directions 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 

If  we  conceive  a  pair  of  iucident  transversals,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
to  revolve  about  the  origin,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  position  in  which 
the  reflected  transversals  corresponding  to  them  will  also  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  this  position,  and  there  will  be  an 


little. 
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advantage  in  using  it  when  common  unpolarised  light  is  incident  on  the  crystal. 
For,  the  incident  transversals  being  rectangular,  we  may  suppose  the  light  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them,  and  then  the  intensities  of  the  corresponding 
reflected  portions  can  be  found  by  the  preceding  rules.  As  the  reflected 
transversals  arc  also  rectangular,  the  sum  of  these  intensities  will  be  the  whole 
intensity  of  the  reflected  light,  and  their  difference  will  be  the  intensity  of  the 
polarised  part  of  it.  This  part  will  be  polarised  in  a  plane  passing  through  the 
greater  of  the  two  reflected  transversals. 

Common  light  will  be  completely  polarised  by  reflexion  when  the  two 
uniradial  directions  in  the  reflected  wave  plane  coincide  with  each  other ;  that  is, 
when  this  plane  and  the  two  refracted  polar  planes  have  a  common  intersection. 
For  then,  if  the  incident  light  be  polarised,  it  is  manifest  that  the  reflected 
transversal  will  lie  in  that  intersection,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  incident 
transversal;  and  therefore  if  common  light  be  incident,  with  its  transversals  in 
every  possible  direction,  the  reflected  transversals  will  have  but  one  direction. 
Thus  the  reflected  light  will  be  completely  polarised  in  a  plane  passing  through 
the  above  intersection. 

Hence,  as  the  reflected  ray  is  perpendicular  to  its  wave  plane,  it  follows  that, 
at  the  polarising  angle  of  a  crystal,  the  reflected  ray  is  perpendicular  to  th  e 
intersection  of  the  polar  planes  of  the  two  refracted  rays.  The  reflected 
transversal,  as  we  have  seen,  is  this  very  intersection.  This  transversal  is 
inclined,  in  general,  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  its  inclination  under  the  name  of  the  deviation.  If  we  now  suppose  the 
double  refraction  to  diminish  until  it  disappears,  the  intersection  of  the  polar 
planes  will  at  last  coincide*  with  the  refracted  ray.  There  will  then  be  no 
deviation,  and  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  will  be  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  Brewster,  which  prevails  at  the  polarising  angle  of 
an  ordinary  medium. 

There  is  a  case  in  which  the  construction  that  we  have  given  for  determining 
the  polar  plane  of  a  ray  becomes  useless.  It  is  when  the  ray  OT  is  a  normal 
to  the  wave  surface ;  for  then  OP  coincides  with  OT,  and  we  cannot  fix  the 
transversal  by  our  construction.    But  it  is  precisely  in  such  a  case  that  the  polar 


•  For  the  polar  planes  will  become  two  planes  of  polarisation  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
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plane  is  most  easily  ascertained,  for  it  is  then  nothing  more  than  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  common  theory.  For  example,  if  wc  take  the  ordinary  ray  of 
a  uniaxal  crystal,  its  polar  plane  will  pass  through  the  ray  itself  and  the  axis 
of  the  crystal.  Of  course  in  an  ordinary  medium  the  polar  plane  and  the  plane 
of  polarisation  arc  synonymous. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  apply  our  general  rules  to  the  case  of  ordinary 
reflexion  and  refraction.  Suppose  then  a  polarised  ray  to  fall  on  the  surface  of 
an  ordinary  medium.  Draw  a  plane  through  the  incident  transversal  and  the 
refracted  ray ;  this  will  be  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  refracted  ray,  and  it 
will  intersect  the  reflected  wave  plane  in  the  reflected  transversal.  The  re- 
fracted transversal  will  be  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides  are  the 
other  two  transversals ;  hence  wc  have  the  relative  lengths  of  the  transversals, 
and  thus  every  thing  is  determined.* 

•  This  construction  was  mentioned  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Dublin. — See 
the  Report*  of  the  Association,  or  London  and  Edinburgh  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  vii.  p.  295.  The  following 
■  an  extract  from  the  paper  which  I  read  at  that  meeting: — 

"The  formula!  given  by  Fresnel  for  the  same  purpose  will  be  found  to  agree  exactly  with  this 
rule,  in  determining  the  positions  of  the  planes  of  polarisation ;  and  his  expression  for  the  am- 
plitude of  the  reflected  vibration  is  also  in  accordance  with  our  construction.  Hut  the  coincidence 
does  not  hold  with  regard  to  the  amplitude  of  the  refracted  vibration,  though  the  n't  m<n  of  the 
refracted  ray  is  the  same  in  both  theories. 

"  Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that  if  wc  alter  the  hypotheses  of  Fresnel  where  they  are  at  variance 
with  the  preceding  principles,  we  shall,  from  his  own  equations  of  condition,  deduce  formulae  agree- 
ing in  every  respect,  even  as  to  the  amplitude  of  the  refracted  wave,  with  the  coustruclion  which  we 
have  accounted  for  in  a  different  way,  (i.  c.  by  using  the  relation  among  the  pressures  instead  of  the 
law  of  vit  viva.)  The  requisite  alterations  are  two  in  number.  First,  the  vibrations  are  In  be 
supposed  parallel  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  and  not  perpendicular  to  it,  as  Fresnel  conceived  ;  and 
secondly,  the  density  of  the  ether  is  to  be  considered  the  same  in  both  media,  from  which  it  follows 
that  the  corresponding  ethereal  masses,  imagined  by  Fresnel,  arc  to  each  other  as  the  sine  of  twice 
the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  twice  the  angle  of  refraction.  Substituting  in  Fresnel's  equa- 
tions of  condition  this  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  masses,  we  obtain  the  fonnubx  which  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  as  correct." 

Tile  equations  spoken  of  in  this  extract,  are  those  which  arise  from  the  principle  of  ru  lira,  and 
from  the  equivalence  of  vibrations  parallel  to  the  separating  surface  of  the  two  media.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  observe,  that  when  the  vibrations  are  all  in  the  same  direction,  that  is,  when  the  light 
h  polarised  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  very  same  formula?  will  come  out  from 
Young's  remarkable  analogy  of  the  two  clastic  balls  one  of  which  impinges  directly  on  the  oilier 
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The  reason  of  this  construction  will  be  evident,  if  we  consider  that,  in  an 
ordinary  medium,  the  polar  plane  is  the  same  as  the  plane  of  polarisation  ;  and 


supposed  previously  at  rest,  the  manse*  of  the  hall*  being  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  the  ethereal 
masses  mentioned  above.  And,  perhaps,  this  consideration  affords  the  simplest  possible  explanation 
of  Brewster's  law  relative  to  the  polarising  angle ;  for,  as  there  is  no  reflected  motion  when  the  balls 
arc  equal,  the  whole  velocity  of  impact  being  communicated  to  the  ball  that  was  at  first  quiescent, 
so  there  is  no  reflected  vibration  when  the  ethereal  masses  are  equal ;  that  is,  when  the  .sine  of  twice 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  twice  the  angle  of  refraction,  or  when  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction  are  together  equal  to  a  right  angle.  The  whole  of  the  incident  vibration 
then  passes  into  the  refracted  ray.  In  general,  if  i  ,  it  denote  (he  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
the  masses  of  the  imaginary  balls  will  be  as  8in2i(  to  sini2it ;  and,  if  the  velocity  of  the  original 
impact  he  taken  for  unity,  the  common  theory  of  the  collision  of  elastic  bodies  will  give 

ilit'Ji, —  tinjij  Un(i, — i,) 

for  the  velocity  retained  by  the  impinging  ball  after  the  impact  ;  and 

!«!»••, 


fur  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  other  hall.  These  expression!!,  (i.)  and  (ii.),  are  the  same  as 
the  values  of  and  rf.  which  we  should  deduce  from  equations  (1)  and  (2),  on  the  next  page,  by 
supposing  ri  to  be  unity,  and  the  angles  ^,  9f,  3,  to  be  right  angles.  The  general  construction 
given  in  the  text  will  lead  to  the  same  results,  if  wo  find  from  it  the  limiting  ratios  of  the  transversal*, 
on  the  supposition  that  their  directions  approach  each  other  indefinitely,  and  ultimately  coincide  in 
a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 

When  the  transversals  are  all  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  or  when  the  light  is  polarised  in  that 
plane,  the  incident,  the  reflected,  and  the  refracted  transversals  are  to  each  other  as  sin((|  -|-  i^, 
sini^  -<f),  and  *in2ii  respectively  ;  because  each  transversal  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
between  the  other  two,  and,  in  the  present  case,  the  angle  between  any  two  transversals  is  equal  to 
the  angle  between  the  corresponding  rays.  Hence,  taking  the  incident  transversal  for  unity,  the 
reflected  transversal  is 

»i"(<,-K> '  (,u° 

mid  the  refracted  transversal  is 

•in2i, 

Ov.) 


It  has  been  already  observed,  that  our  theory  differs  from  that  of  Frcsncl  with  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  refracted  transversals.    The  expressions  (ii.)  and  (iv.)  must,  in  fact,  be  multiplied 

a  2  ' 
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that,  when  there  is  only  one  refracted  ray,  the  three  transversals  lie  in  the  polar 
plane  of  that  ray,  according  to  the  general  remark  with  which  we  set  out.  We 
now  proceed  to  show  that  the  theorem  asserted  in  this  remark  is  a  consequence 
of  our  hypotheses,  and  we  shall  afterwards  deduce  a  few  results  which  may  he 
readily  compared  with  experiments. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  the  direction  of  the  incident  transversal  is  such  that 
there  is  only  one  refracted  ray.  It  is  evident  that,  in  this  case,  the  three 
transversals  must  lie  in  the  same  plane,  since,  by  the  fourth  hypothesis,  the 
refracted  vibration  is  the  resultant  of  the  other  two  vibrations ;  and,  therefore, 
we  have  only  to  prove  that  the  plane  of  the  transversals  is  the  same  as  the 
polar  plane  of  the  refracted  ray.  Let  r(,  rt,  rt  be  the  respective  lengths  of  the 
incident,  refracted,  and  reflected  transversals ;  let  (?,,  0t,  0t  be  the  angles  which 
they  make  with  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  angle  0,  being  known  from  the 
theory  of  Frcsnel ;  put  i,,  tj,  i,  for  the  angles  made  by  the  respective  wave 
planes  with  the  surface  of  the  crystal,  and  »»,,  »«,,  m,  for  the  relative  quantities 
of  ether  set  in  motion  by  each  wave.  Then  our  hypotheses  will  give  us  the  four 
following  equations  : — 

Tsinfl-r-T^inO^^sinfl,,  (2) 

T^OSfl.COS  ^-{-TjCOsOjCOS  i^TjCOS^COS  it,  (3) 

-^cos^sin  ^-r-TjCOsfljSin  ^r^cos^sin  it.  ( 4  ) 

The  first  equation  is  manifestly  the  translation  of  the  law  of  the  preservation 
of  vis  viva  ;  the  other  three  arc  obtained  from  the  principle  of  equivalent  vibra- 

lini, 

each  by  -— .  i n order  to  produce  the  corresponding  expression  which  result  from  Fresncl's  hypotheses. 

But  the  two  theories  also  differ  as  to  the  relative  directions  of  the  incident  and  reflected  transversal*. 
For,  supposing  the  light  to  fall  upon  the  denser  medium,  or  i(  to  he  greater  than  our  construction 
indicates  that  these  transversals,  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  small,  point  in  the  same  direction  ; 
whereas  Frcsnel  concludes  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  However,  the  disagreement  in  this  respect 
ceases  as  we  approach  the  limiting  incidence  of  90s;  for  then,  according  to  both  theories,  the  inci- 
dent and  reflected  transversals  point  in  opposite  directions.  This  last  conclusion  is  conformable  to 
the  inference  which  Professor  Lloyd  has  drawn  from  his  experiments  on  the  interference  of  direct 
light  with  light  reflected  at  a  very  oblique  incidence— See  Irish  Acad.  Trans,  vol.  xrii.  p.  176. 
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tious,  by  resolving  the  vibrations,  or  transversals,  in  three  rectangular  directions. 
In  the  second  equation,  the  transversals  arc  resolved  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence ;  in  the  fourth,  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  crystal ;  and  in 
the  third  equation  they  are  resolved  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  these  two 
planes.  When  the  angles  Bx,  0f,  6s  begin,  the  transversals  are  in  the  plane  of 
incidence  in  such  a  relative  position,  that  if  they  were  turned  round  together  in 
that  plane  through  a  right  angle,  they  would  point  each  in  the  direction  of  its 
own  wave's  progress.  These  angles  increase  on  the  same  side  of  the  plane  of 
incidence,  and  range  through  the  whole  circumference.  The  angles  «(,  tt,  tt 
are  those  of  incidence,  refraction,  and  reflexion ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry, 
they  are  taken  to  be  the  angles  which  the  wave  normals,  drawn  from  the  origin 
in  the  direction  of  each  wave's  motion,  make  with  the  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  this  perpendicular  being  directed  towards  the  interior  of  the  crystal. 
Thus  it  happens  that  i%  is  the  supplement  of  ir  Attending  to  this  circum- 
stance, equations  (3)  and  (1)  give  us 

a.  cos  I, 

T>costf1-r,costf,=r,coitff  ^ 

Bill  1 1 

r.cos^-Kcostf  =r,cos0,  ^ ; 

and  by  adding  and  subtracting  these,  we  find 

_    cos0,  »in(.,-4-,t-) 
r>—  T'c*>0,     kin*,  ' 
co*0t  sinfi,  —  i,) 


which  values  if  we  substitute  in  equations  (1)  and  (2),  observing  that  «,=/«„ 

as  is  evident,  we  shall  get 

^ (,,+,,)  _  miiV,,-,,)  _m  sin'*  (7) 


(8) 


~~  OT,  COS'0,  ' 

sin(il+',)tan01— sinfi,  —  i1)tan61=sin2i1tanfl, 
Subtracting  from  (7)  the  identity 

sin*(i,+0—  sm'(',— i,)=sin2i,sin2«t, 
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there  remains 

and  this,  by  making 

«,  _sin2,f+2/isinJtf( 

becomes 

sinJ(,1+(jUn^,-sitr(.1-/t)taiiX=s''»-i',(si"2',+^'  )ta»X'      ( 1 1 ) 
which  is  divisible  by  equation  (s),  the  quotient  being 

»in(ll+.,)tanOl+Mn(«-,J)tanOJ=(sin2«1+2/i  )tan/»,.  (12) 
Then,  by  adding  and  subtracting  equations  (8)  and  (12),  we  obtaiu 

AtanO, 


tanfl,=cos(<  — ,  (tanci  +  ■ 

.    .     ,  AtatiO, 
UnO,=  -cc»(.(+.,)tan<»1+  . 


(13) 


These  equations  give  the  positions  of  the  incident  and  reflected  transversals  when 
A  is  known. 

Xow  let  the  directions  in  which  the  transversals  have  been  resolved  in 
equations  (2),  (3),  (1),  be  taken  for  the  axes  of  z,  x,  g  respectively;  so 
that,  the  origin  being  at  O,  the  plane  of  xg  may  be  the  plane  of  incidence,  and 
l he  axis  of  x  may  lie  in  the  surface  of  the  crystal.  And,  the  reflected  ray 
iH'ing  conceived  to  lie  within  the  angle  made  by  the  positive  directions  of  x  and//, 
let  the  initial  condition  that  we  have  assumed  for  the  ancles  0,0,0  be  satisfied 
by  supposing  that,  when  these  angles  begin,  the  transversals  t(,  rt  lie  between  the 
negative  directions  of  x  and  g,  and  the  tranversal  tt  between  the  directions  of 

i-  and  ~  g.  Then  if  fl,  0t,  0,  be  reckoned  towards  the  positive  axis  of  z,  so 
that  each  angle  may  be  <)Oa  when  the  corresponding  transversal  points  in  the 
direction  of  z  positive,  the  equations  of  the  transversal  t,  will  be 


cost, 


(14) 
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tantf,  tusi, 


(15) 


Lit 


c+A.r-j-H//=l>,  (Hi) 

lie  the  equation  of  a  plane  passing  through  the  directions  of  r  ,  t  ami  rs.  To 
determine  \  and  n,  let  the  variables  he  eliminated  from  this  equation  by  means 
•if  (14)  and  (I'i)  successively,  and  we  shall  get  the  two  equations  of  condition, 

tanfl  —  Acos(|-osm,  =0, 
tan^-p-Aco*,,— usin<=<); 

which,  by  addition  and  subtraction,  give 

_  tnn0,+tati0, 


(17) 


A  = 


'.'cos,, 


substituting,  in  these  values,  the  expressions  (13)  for  tantf,  tanfl,,  we  have 


n=tanfl 


(sin,  4-    /,C°8''  ) 


A=tanO(rosi  —  ----- '  -_V 
'     miii,— mm,  y 


whence,  by  making 


we  find 


tun- 


'  sin',,  —sin'',, ' 
11      tun  ,,-f- I.ihk 


A         I  -  luiK.lailK 

Hut  if  r=0  in  (Hi),  we  have 

a.(  4-uy  =  0, 


=  tan|,|4-«.). 


<l!M 

(20) 
(21) 
( 22) 


fur  the  equation  of  the  right  line  in  which  the  plane  of  the  transversals  in- 
tersects the  plane  of  incidence.    This  right  line,  lying,  like  the  refracted  wave 
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normal,  between  tlie  directions  of  and  — y,  makes  with  the  direction  of  —y 
an  angle  v  which  obviously  has  "  for  its  tangent ;  and  therefore,  by  (21), 

which  shows  that  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes  is  inclined  to  the  refracted 
wave  normal  at  an  angle  equal  to  ».-. 

We  must  now  find  the  value  of  It,  which  depends  on  the  relative  ethereal  masses 
put  in  motion  by  the  incident  and  refracted  waves.  Conceiving  the  incident  and 
refracted  rays  to  be  cylindrical  pencils,  having  of  course  a  common  section  in  the 
plane  of  .vz,  which  is  the  surface  of  the  crystal,  let  each  pencil  be  cut  by  a  pair 
of  planes  parallel  to  its  wave  plane,  and  distant  a  wave's  length  from  each  other ; 
then  the  cylindrical  volumes  so  cut  out  will  represent  the  corresponding  masses, 
since,  by  our  second  hypothesis,  the  densities  are  equal.  These  volumes  are  to 
each  other  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their  altitudes,  which  are  the  wave  lengths, 
and  of  the  areas  of  their  bases.  The  altitudes  are  evidently  as  sim,  to  sinis.  The 
first  base  is  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  incident  pencil;  the  second  base  an 
oblique  section  of  the  refracted  one,  the  obliquity  being  equal  to  the  angle  t  at 
which  the  wave  normal  is  inclined  to  the  ray.  The  perpendicular  sections  are 
to  each  other  as  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  they  make  with  the  common 
section  of  the  cylinders,  or  as  cos  it  to  cos «  ;  putting  for  the  angle  which  the 
refracted  ray  makes  with  the  negative  direction  of  y.  The  second  base  is  greater 
than  the  perpendicular  section  of  the  refracted  pencil  in  the  proportion  of  unity 
to  cost.   Therefore  compounding  all  these  ratios,  we  find 

'.,1 

VI,         31  111  .COSMOS!  ' 

The  same  result  may  be  otherwise  obtained  by  olwerving  that,  in  a  system  of 
waves,  the  corresponding  masses  arc  proportional  to  the  ordinates  y  of  the  points 
where  the  rays  meet  their  wave  surfaces.  By  a  system  of  waves,  I  mean  an 
incident  wave  with  all  that  arc  derived  from  it  by  reflexion  or  refraction  at  the 
same  surface  of  the  crystal,  or  at  parallel  surfaces.  If  at  the  point  w  here  the 
incident  ray  intersects  its  spherical  wave  surface,  we  apply  a  tangent  plane  inter- 
secting the  plane  of  :rz  in  a  right  line  parallel  to  c,  through  which  right  line 
other  planes  are  drawn  touching  the  wave  surface  of  the  crystal  in  four  points, 
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these  tangent  planes  will  be  the  waves  derived  from  the  incident  wave  which 
touches  the  sphere  ;  and  the  points  of  contact,  including  that  on  the  sphere,  will 
be  the  points  where  the  rays  meet  the  wave  surfaces.  Then  the  corresponding 
masses  will  be  represented  by  prisms  having  a  common  rectangular  base  in  the 
plane  of  .rz,  one  side  of  this  rectangle  being  the  distance,  on  the  axis  of  x, 
between  the  origin  and  the  common  intersec  tion  of  the  tangent  planes ;  and  the 
triangular  face  of  each  prism  having  the  same  distance  for  one  side,  and  a  point 
of  contact  for  the  opposite  angle.  These  prisms,  as  they  have  a  common  base, 
will  be  proportional  to  their  altitudes,  which  are  the  ordinate's  y  of  the  points  of 
contact.    The  expression  (21)  may  be  easily  deduced  from  this  relation. 

Let  OT,  OP,  and  the  negative  direction  of  //  meet  the 
surface  of  the  wave  sphere  (described  with  the  radius  OS)  in  the  t  ,  j 

points  T,,  P,  Y(;  and  let  the  right  line,  in  which  the  plane  of 
the  transversals  intersects  the  plane  of  incidence,  meet  the  sphere  f.'~" 
in  I.,.    Then  the  points  Y,,  P,,  L,,  being  all  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  will  be 
on  the  same  great  circle  Y,P,L,;  and  drawing  the  great  circles  T,P,,  Y,T, 
we  shall  have  Y,  P=«,»  Y,  T=i  4j,  T,  P,=»,  Y,  L  =v=,  .-\-K,  by  (23);  whence 

As  the  transversal  t,  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  OTP,  or  to  the  plane  of 
the  great  circle  T,P,,  the  cosine  of  the  spherical  angle  T,P,Y,  is  the  sine 
of  0ti  and  therefore,  from  the  triangle  T,P,  Y,,  we  have 

co«i^  =  cos.sco8i  +  8in«isintsinOi,  (25) 
which  being  substituted  in  (21),  gives 


in,  _  5in2,i+2»in',,gingttBnt 
TO,  sin2(, 


(2fi) 


and  comparing  this  result  with  (10),  we  find 

,      sin'ijtan  j 

,l=-^0T;  (27) 

whence,  and  from  (20),  it  follows  that 

sinVtant 

vol.  xviti.  ic 
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Draw  the  great  circle  L  K,  at  right  augles  to  T,P,,  and  meeting  it  in  K, ; 
then  the  plane  of  L,K,  will  be  the  plane  of  the  transversals,  since  the  latter  plane 
passes  through  L„  and  is  perpendicular  to  T  P,.  But  the  tangent  of  P,K  is 
equal  to  the  tangent  of  P,L,  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  P,  or  by  the 
sine  of  0,;  therefore,  denoting  P,K,  by  t„  and  recollecting  that  P,L,=t.  we  find, 
by  (  28), 

^  =  ^V.  (2;,) 
lain       sin  i  —biii 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  ratio  o  f  OP  to  OS,  or  of  OS  to  OG,  is  the  index  of 
refraction ;  so  that  sin1.,  is  to  sin%  as  OP  to  OG.    Therefore,  by  (2<J), 

«,„«,_     Oil  __OG 

tan.  ~01'-OG~(il''  V 

but  OG  is  to  GP  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  GPT  is  to  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  GOT ;  and  since  i  is  the  angle  GOT,  it  follows  that  t,  is  equal  to  the 
angle  GPT  or  KOP.  Consequently,  OK  will  meet  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
in  the  point  K,.  Thus  we  have  proved  our  assertion,  that,  when  (here  is  only 
one  refracted  ray,  the  plane  of  the  transversals  is  the  polar  plane  of  that  ray. 

The  sign  of  the  quantity  /*  is  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  cosine  of  the 
spherical  angle  T,P,Y,.  But  to  remove  all  ambiguity  respecting  signs,  we  must 
make  a  few  additional  conventions.  Supposing,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  that  the 
refracted  light  moves  from  O  to  T,  and  conceiving  a  right  line  to  be  drawn  from 
the  origin  parallel  to  GT,  and  directed  from  G  towards  T,  let  the  angle 
which  this  right  line  makes  with  the  plane  of  incidence,  be  reckoned,  like  0,,  02, 
from  an  initial  position  comprised  between  the  negative  directions  of  ,r  and  j/; 
and  let  3,,  like  the  angles  0,,  0,,  0,,  increase  on  the  side  of  s  positive,  and  range 
from  0*  to  3(Xf.  Then  &s  will  always  be  equal  either  to  the  angle  P,  of  the 
spherical  triangle  T,P,Y,,  or  to  the  reentrant  angle,  which  is  the  difference 
between  P,  and  300°.  In  cither  case,  the  cosine  of  5,  will  be  the  same,  both  in 
magnitude  and  sign,  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  T,P,Y(.  Consequently,  if, 
instead  of  (25),  we  use  the  direct  trigonometrical  formula 

cos  i  j,  =cos  i,cos  £    sin  <s  sin  t  cos  (31) 

we  shall  find 

siir'i  trim  COS 2, 
h  =  —^n%  ; 
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showing  that  the  sign  of  A  is  always  the  same  as  the  sign  of  cosJs.  Now  as  0S 
differs  from  3,  hy  a  right  angle,  we  will  suppose 

*„  =  *a+U<>»,  (S3) 
and  then  we  shall  have  sin  0S  =  cos  ^,  algebraically  as  well  as  numerically..  Thus 
we  see  that,  hy  adopting  these  conventions,  the  value  of  h  in  (  27)  will  have  the 
proper  sign.    Therefore,  substituting  this  value  of  /<  in  formula-  (13),  we  ohtain 


sinYtoru 

tan0,=cos(«  —  i  JtanfM-  —  —  - 

1  '      *  *  1  costf  tin.i  +i..J 

sitl'l  1  £111 1 

taiiOJ=-co»(«1+iJ)uii9i+ 


cuatf  »iii(i  ^t.) 


(31) 


These  formula*  give  the  uniradial  directions,  or  the  positions  of  the  incident 
and  reflected  transversals,  when  the  sole  refracted  ray  is  that  with  which  we 
have  hecu  occupied.  The  like  directions,  when  the  other  my  exists  alone,  will 
be  given  hy  the  formula" 

tan,  =cos(<i-/s)tan(>i  +  -  ' 


,    .   ,  ^      „    .  sitiY.tani' 
ta,^=-cos(,,+,>n0,+  ctwO,  .nr|[_,); 


(35) 


where  all  the  quantities,  except  i,,  which  remains  the  same,  arc  marked  with 
accents,  to  show  that  they  belong  to  the  second  refracted  ray. 

The  uniradial  directions  having  been  found  by  these  equations,  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  uniradial  transversals  are  determined  by  equations  (6\  When 
the  incident  transversal  is  not  uniradial,  it  is  evident,  as  we  said  before,  that  it 
may  be  resolved*  in  the  two  uniradial  directions ;  that  each  component  transversal, 
bs  if  the  other  component  did  not  exist,  will  furnish  a  refracted  ray  and  a  partial 

*  That,  if  an  incident  transversal  be  resolved  in  any  two  directions  the  reflected  and  refracted 
transversal*  arising  from  it  will  \te  the  resultants  of  those  which  would  arise  from  each  of  its  compo- 
nents separately,  is  a  principle  which  appears  very  evident,  insomuch  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  it 
In  he  untrue,  without  doing  violence  to  our  physical  conceptions,  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  that  this  principle  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  rw  nro  ;  for  though  the  vis  rira  may  he  pre- 
served by  each  set  of  components,  (as  it  is  when  these  arc  uniradial,)  yet  we  cannot  therrf.rt  con- 
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reflected  transversal  uni radial  in  its  direction ;  and  that  the  total  (or  actual) 
reflected  transversal  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  two  partial  ones. 

elude  that  it  will  bo  preserved  by  their  resultants.  Here  then  is  a  test  of  the  consistency  of  our 
theory  ;  for  we  are  bound  to  show  that  the  U«  of  vis  rim  is  not  infringed  by  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  in  question.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  whatever  be  the  two  directions  in  which  the  inci- 
dent transversal  is  resolved,  the  final  results  will  always  be  the  same  ;  because,  taking  the  component 
in  each  of  these  directions  separately,  the  reflected  and  refracted  transversals  belonging  to  it  must  he 
obtained,  in  the  first  plan-,  by  the  help  of  a  resolution  performed  in  the  uuiradial  directions.  We 
ueed  not,  therefore,  consider  any  cose  but  that  in  which  the  resolution  U  uuiradial  throughout. 

The  incident  transversal  being  denoted  by  let  Tt  be  the  reflected  transversal  determined  by 
the  rule*  given  in  the  text ;  and  let  the  uuiradial  components  of  the  former  be  r,,  y,,  while  those  of 
the  latter  are  rjt  y,.    Then  will 

T»SSn,+  ^'  +  2r,r'1co,(9-5'1), 

T,*  =  r1'  +  r)'  +  2rsT'1co,(5_0',), 

where  the  signification  of  £1,,  fr,,  is  the  same  as  in  the  text.  The  rw  wen  of  one  refracted  ray  is 
m,(r,'— ',')»  and  t,,at  of  ,,,c  olner  '*  m.(T7—  'Y* '  diorefore  the  vis  vita  of  both  refracted  rays  is 

a  quantity  which  ought  to  be  equal  to 

*.  (V-T,J); 

and  consequently  the  equation 

rlr'lcos(6_S'l)=r1T'1cos(5-J's)  (v.) 

ought  to  be  true.  This  equation,  by  help  of  the  expressions  (6)  for  r,,  r,,  and  the  like  expressions 
for  t*,,  r't,  becomes 

sin  («l  +  ,,)sin((l  +  ,'j)(l  +  tan31tan5'|)  =  sin01-<>)sin(,— ,',)(! -1-tanS,  tanS1,);  (vi.) 

which  again,  by  substituting  the  values  (13)  and  the  other  similar  values,  is  changed  into 

sin  (i f  +  i't) {cos (it— »',)  +  cotan 5,cotan 5^}  +h  +  h'=  0,  (vii.) 

where  A'  denotes  for  one  refracted  ray  what  h  denotes  for  the  other,  the  value  of  h  being  given  by 
formula  (27),  and  that  of  h'  by  the  same  formula  with  accented  letter*.  The  angle  of  incidence,  we 
may  observe,  has  disappeared  from  the  equation. 

If,  therefore,  the  laws  of  reflexion,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  are  consistent  with 
each  other,  this  last  equation  must  be  satisfied  by  means  of  the  relations  w  hich  the  laws  of  propagation 
afford  ;  or  rather,  the  equation  must  express  a  property  of  the  wave  surface  of  the  crystal,  however 
strange  it  may  be  thought  that  such  a  property  should  be  derived  from  the  laws  of  reflexion,  laws  which 
would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  have  no  connexion  at  all  with  the  form  of  the  wave  surface.  Now  I 
have  found  that  the  equation  (vii.)  really  doc*  express  a  rigorous  property  of  the  biaxal  wave  surface 
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When  0,=0',,  the  partial  reflected  transversals  will  coincide,  and  their  resul- 
tant will  have  a  fixed  direction,  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  incident 
transversal.  The  angle  of  incidence  at  which  this  takes  place  is  the  polarising 
angle,  and  the  common  value  of  0,  and  0',  is  the  deviation.  If,  at  the  polarising 
angle,  the  partial  reflected  transversals  be  equal  in  magnitude,  and  opposite  in 
direction,  their  resultant  will  vanish,  and  the  reflected  ray  will  disappear.  This 
will  happen  when  the  incident  transversal  is  in  the  plane  of  the  two  refracted 
transversals,  and  therefore  in  the  intersection  of  this  plane  with  the  incident 
wave  plane ;  for,  when  there  is  no  reflected  ray,  the  incident  transversal  alone 
must  be  equivalent  to  the  two  refracted  transversals. 

Since  the  reflected  transversal  can  be  made  to  vanish  at  the  polarising  angle, 
this  angle  might  be  found  directly  by  putting  the  vis  rim  of  the  incident  ray 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  vires  river  of  the  two  refracted  rays,  and  by  making  the 
incident  transversal  the  resultant  of  the  two  refracted  transversals.  Resolving 
the  transversals  parallel  to  the  axes  of  coordinates,  these  conditions  would  give 
four  equations,  from  which  we  could  eliminate  the  two  ratios  of  the  three  trans- 
versals, together  with  the  angle  at  which  the  incident  transversal  is  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  incidence.  In  the  equation  produced  by  this  elimination,  the  angle 
of  incidence  would  be  the  polarising  angle,  and  the  other  quantities  would  be 
known  functions  of  that  angle;  whence  the  angle  itself  would  be  known. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that,  at  any  angle  of  incidence,  if  the  incident 
and  reflected  wave  planes  be  intersected  by  a  plane  drawn  through  the  two 
refracted  transversals,  the  intersections  will  be  corresponding  transversal  direc- 
tions; that  is  to  say,  if  the  incident  transversal  coincide  with  one  intersection, 
the  reflected  transversal  will  coincide  with  the  other.  For  it  is  evident,  from  our 
fourth  hypothesis,  that  if  three  of  the  transversals  be  in  one  plane,  the  fourth 
transversal  must  be  in  the  same  plane. 

of  Fresnel  j  a  very  curious  fact,  which  not  only  shows  that  the  laws  of  reflexion  anil  the  laws  of  pro- 
pagation are  perfectly  adapted  to  each  other,  hut  also  indicates  that  both  sets  of  laws  have  a  common 
source  in  other  and  more  intimate  laws  not  yet  discovered.  Indeed  the  laws  of  reflexion  arc  not 
independent  even  among  themselves ;  for  the  expressions  (iii.)  and  (iv.)  in  the  note  on  ordinary 
reflexion  (page  43)  have  been  deduced  solely  from  the  principle  of  equivalent  vibrations,  and  yet 
they  satisfy  the  law  of  tin  riva.  Perhaps  ihc  next  step  in  physical  optics  will  lead  us  to  those  higher 
and  more  elementary  principles  by  which  the  laws  of  reflexion  and  the  laws  of  propagation  are  linked 
together  as  parts  of  the  same  system. 
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We  come  now  to  apply  our  theory  to  the  case  of  uniaxal  crystals ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  we  shall  take  the  crystal  to  be  of  the  negative  kind,  like  Iceland  spar, 
so  that  the  ordinary  refraction  will  be  more  powerful  than  the  extraordinary. 
On  the  sphere  described  with  the  centre  O  and  radius  OS,  let  XY  be  a  great 
circle  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  radii  OX,  OY  being  the  positive  directions 
of  the  coordinate  axes  of  .r  and  y.  Suppose  the  right  lines  t'0  and  Of  ',  inter- 
secting the  sphere  iu  i  and  i ,  to  be  the  incident  and  reflected  rays;  let  the  ordi- 
nary refracted  ray  and  the  extraordinary  wave  normal  be  produced  backwards 
from  O  to  meet  the  sphere,  at  the  side  of  the  incident  light,  iu  the  points  o  and 
e  respectively;  let  the  right  line  OA,  cutting  the  sphere  in  A,  be  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  crystal ;  and  draw  the  great  circles  Ao,  Ae,  AY.  The  points 
i,  e,  o,  *'•'  arc  all  on  the  circle  XY.  The  point  E,  where  the  extraordinary  ray 
OE  produced  backwards  meets  the  sphere,  will  be  on  the  circle  Ae;  and  if,  as 

in  the  figure,  the  arc  Ae  be  less  than  a  quadrant,  the 
point  e  will  lie  between  A  and  E.  The  polar  plane 
of  the  ordinary  ray  is  obviously  the  plane  of  the 
circle  Ao;  but  the  polar  plane  of  the  other  ray 
must  be  found  by  a  construction.  On  the  arc  AtrE 
take  the  portion  ef,  so  that  the  point  e  may  lie  between  the  points  E  and  f,  and 
so  that  the  tangent  of  <?/'may  be  to  the  tangent  of  E<?  as  the  square  of  the  sine 
of  the  arc  cY  is  to  the  difference  between  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  i Y  and  <*Y. 
Through  f  draw  the  great  circle  ft  perpendicular  to  the  circle  A<»E  ;  and  it  is 
manifest  from  (29)  that  the  plane  of  ft  is  the  polar  plane  of  the  extraordinary 
ray.  On  each  circumference  Ao  and  ft,  the  points  which  are  distant  yO"  from  i 
and  i',  the  distances  being  measured  by  arcs  of  great  circles,  are  the  points  where 
the  uniradial  transversals,  prolonged  from  the  centre,  intersect  the  sphere.  Let 
Ao  and  Jl  intersect  each  other  in  t,  and  let  ti '  be  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  connect- 
ing the  point  /  with  the  point  i'.  When  the  connecting  arc  ti'  is  a  quadrant, 
the  two  uniradial  transversals,  belonging  to  the  reflected  ray,  coincide  with  each 
other  and  with  the  right  line  Ot ;  the  angle  of  incidence  is  then  the  polarising 
augle  ;  the  plane  of  ti'  is  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  reflected  ray  ;  and  the 
angle  ti  Y  is  the  deviation. 

To  find  the  equations  appropriate  to  uniaxal  crystals,  we  may  suppose  formula? 
(34)  to  belong  to  the  ordinary,  and  formula*  (35)  to  the  extraordinary  ray. 
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Then  will  t  =  0,  and  *':=  the  arc  Eff.  Putting  8  aud  ff  for  the  spherical  angles 
Aoiand  Aei,  we  shall  easily  see  that  0,=  0+180",  and  <>',=(»'-{- 90",  if  weeonceive 
the  point  A  and  the  positive  axis  of  z  to  be  both  on  the  upper  side  of  the  plane 
XOY.  And  if  M'  denote  the  arc  Ae,  while  b  and  a  respectively  express  the 
reciprocals  of  the  principal  indices,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  the  law  of 
Huyghens,  for  the  double  refraction  of  uniaxal  crystals,  will  give  us 


where 


a1— A1  . 
tan  t'  =    ,    sin  w'coso.', 


:^}  =  ^-f(„'_A')8inV. 


Observing  these  relations,  we  have,  from  (34), 

tanfl,  r=cos  ( —  if )  tan  0, 
Um0=— cos  («,+(,)  tan  0, 

for  the  ordinary  ray ;  and  from  (35)  we  get 


! 


(36) 
(37) 

(38) 


Un^-cos(ll_Oeotan,-K^)^^, 
tan^=cos(,  +  (>otan,_K_^)^^, 


(39) 


the 


;  and  the 


for  the  extraordinary  ray. 

The  four  preceding  equations 
following  equation, 

cosO1+Otan04-cos(.l+«'  )coton<?'-(a'-A3)  =0,  (40) 

obtained  by  putting  tan0,=  tan0',,  is  that  which  determines  the  polarising 
angle. 

In  making  use  of  this  last  equation  to  deduce  the  law  of  the  polarising  angles 
in  various  positions  of  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
case  in  which  the  reflexion  from  the  crystal  takes  place  in  air,  because  the  angle 
i — t  will  then  be  considerable,  and  the  quantities  cos^,-)-^)  and  cos(«l-|-('J)  will 
be  small,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  arrive  at  approximate  results.  For  we  shall 
have,  in  the  first  place, 
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cos(.,+«,f)=cos(i,+ «,)-(•',-',)  (41) 
nearly,  since      <,  will  not  differ  much  from  a  right  angle ;  and  because 

sin^&sim,,    sin<',=*sinv  (42) 

wc  shall  also  have,  rigorously, 

sin,,'-sin2,=(*,-Aa)sin,«=(«a-6>m'«-'sin'/l,  (43) 


which  may  be  written 


/.-^t-V)  =£=i.  («) 


sin2<,  ' 

with  sufficient  accuracy.  This  value  of  t\—  it  having  been  substituted  in  (41), 
the  resulting  expression  for  cos  («,+  «',)  must  be  substituted  in  equation  (40), 
which  will  then  become 

«*(.,+  «.)  (tar.O  +  cotanO)-(«J-&>nVm«.  (— Siap  +  sl^5rj=0'  ^4fi) 

if,  denoting  the  arc  Ao  by  w,  wc  confound  «'  with  w,  0'  with  0,  and  write  cos2i. 
instead  of  sin(i, — c't).    Multiplying  all  the  terms  of  (46)  by  siu0cos0,  we  find 

cos  (.,+.,)=(«' -6>n',,Sm»  cos  0(-^ in^-  +  ^).  (47) 

From  A  draw  the  arc  AR  meeting  the  arc  iY  at  right  angles  in  the  point  R, 
and  put  RY=p,  AR=f.    Then  by  means  of  the  values 

COS  w  =  COS  q  COS  (j)  — «  ), 

sin  w  cos  0 = cos  q  sin  (p — <t), 

afforded  by  the  right  angled  triangle  ARo,  the  equation  (47)  will  take  the 
form 


}  (48) 


cos(.  +0  =  (l2<^,'''  tW?Sin(p-,>in(/>  +  0>  (49) 

or 

cos       ',) = k  cos'q  (sin*/; — sin\),  (50) 
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where 


this  value  of  K  being  found  by  assuming  tani,=  coUmil=&,  which  is  accurate 
enough  for  the  purpose. 

Thus  we  have  obtained  <,+  (,.  or  the  sum  of  the  polarising  angle  and  the 
angle  of  ordinary  refraction.  The  former  angle  itself  may  be  inferred  from 
formula  (50)  by  help  of  the  relation  sim^ftsim,.  In  this  way,  if  we  use  irt 
instead  of  /,  to  distinguish  the  polarising  angle  from  other  angles  of  incidence, 
and  if  we  put 

k=  T^  =  5?(T^'  {r,'2, 

wc  shall  find 

wt=:v—k  cos'q  (sin'/> — sin'i  J),  (53) 

in  which  v  is  the  angle  whose  cotangent  is  equal  to  b ;  in  other  words,  o-  is  the 
polarising  angle  of  an  ordinary  medium  whose  refractive  index  is  equal  to  the 
ordinary  index  of  the  crystal. 

This  result  accounts  for  a  remarkable  fact  observed  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who,  in  the  year  181  J),  led  the  way  in  the  experimental  investigation  of  the 
laws  of  crystalline  reflexion.  He  found  that  the  polarising  angle  remains  the 
same  when  the  crystal  is  turned  round  through  lso°,  though  one  of  the  angles 
of  refraction  is  changed,  and  though  the  situation  of  the  refracted  rays,  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  becomes  quite  different  from  what  it  was.  This 
circumstance,  which  surprised  me  when  I  lirst  met  with  it,  is  an  immediate  con- 
sequence of  formula  (53) ;  for  the  effect  of  a  semi-revolution  of  the  crystal  is  to 
change  the  signs  of  p  and  q ;  but  the  nature  of  the  formula  is  such  that  thine 
changes  of  sign  do  not  alter  the  value  of  w  .  Neither  is  that  value  altered  by 
turning  the  crystal  until  the  azimuth,  as  the  spherical  angle  AY»  is  usually 
called,  is  changed  into  its  supplement ;  for  then  the  sign  of  p  alone  is  affected. 

Another  remark,  made  by  the  same  distinguished  observer,  is  also  a  conse- 
quence of  formula  (53).  From  his  experiments  it  appea/s  that,  on  a  given 
surface  of  the  crystal,  the  polarising  angle  differs  from  a  constant  angle  by  a 
quantity  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  azimuth  AY/.  Now 
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c  alling  this  azimuth  a,  and  putting  A  for  the  acute  angle  at  which  the  axis  of  the 
crystal  is  inclined  to  its  surface,  so  that  A  may  be  the  complement  of  the  arc  AY, 
we  have 

sin  7  =  cos  A  sin  a,       tan/>  =  cotanAcos«;  (5-1) 
and  by  making  these  substitutions  in  formula  (53),  after  having  changed  sin «, 
into  cos--,  that  formula  becomes 

a , = *  -  k  (sin  V  -  sin'A  )  +  k  sin1  zr  cos!  AsinV  ( 55  ) 

which  agrees  with  the  remark  of  Brewster. 

The  deviation  0,  or  fl'/is  found  from  the  second  of  equations  (38),  by  putting 

sinT/TZT)  for  tan(?'  31,(1  by  substituting  ,or  cos((,+(a)  the  value  (49)  or  (50)  which 
it  has  at  tlic  polarising  angle.    The  result  is 

0=  0  ;,=  -  |  sin  2  j  sin  (/>+«,).  (56) 

since  the  small  arc  03  may  be  taken  for  its  tangent.  This  result  is  easily  trans- 
formed into 

0;=0      — k  sin  q  cos  f,  (57) 
where  £  denotes  the  arc  A»,  or  the  angle  which  the  incident  ray  makes  with  the 
axis  of  the  crystal ;  and  this  last  expression  is  equivalent  to  the  following, 

0^=0  3=  —  k  cos  X  sin  a  (sin  X  cos  -a  +  cosX  sin  *  cos  a),  ( 58 ) 

which  gives  the  deviation  in  terms  of  X  and  a. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  our  formula?,  we  shall  make  some  com- 
putations relative  to  Iceland  spar.  According  to  M.  Rudberg,  the  ordinary 
index  of  that  crystal,  for  a  ray  situated  in  the  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum,  at 
the  boundary  of  the  orange  and  yellow,  is  1.66;  and  the  least  extraordinary 
index  for  the  same  ray  is  1.487.  Dividing  unity  by  each  of  these  numbers,  we 
get  a  =  .0725,  i=.6024  ;  whence  w= 58  56';  A: =.11 64=6  40';  k=.1587= 
<J  5'.  Having  thus  determined  the  constants,  we  can  readily  calculate  the  pola- 
rising angle  and  the  deviation,  for  any  given  values  of  X  and  a. 

first,  let  us  see  how  the  polarisiug  angle  varies  on  different  faces  of  the 
crystal. 

1.  When  X  =  90;,  the  face  of  the  crystal  is  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and  ar, 
is  independent  of  o.    In  this  case,  the  formula  (55)  gives 
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^  =  w+AcosV  =  G()  42, 
which  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  polarising  angle. 

2.  When  \=0,  the  axis  lies  in  the  face  of  the  crystal,  and  formula  (55) 
becomes 

sr,  =sr  —  Arsin'sr  cos'a, 
showing  that  «r,  =  «r,  when  a  is  either  90  or  2/0  .    Hut  when  a  is  o  or  180  ,  uC 
have 

w,  =  *r— A-sin'sr=  54  2  , 
wiiich  is  the  minimum  value  of  the  polarising  angle. 

3.  For  the  natural  fracture-faces  of  the  crystal  the  value  of  \  is  45  2  5. 
Hence,  when  a  =  0  or  180  , 

w,  =  Sr-Ar(sin'Sr-sin'X)  =  57  26'  ; 
and  when  a  =  90  or  270  , 

*  cos's- sin5X=5y-  50. 

These  values  of  the  polarising  angles  agree  very  well  with  the  experiments  of  Sir 
David  Brewster,  and  still  better  with  those  of  M.  Scebcck. 

If  we  wish  to  know  in  what  azimuths  w,  is  equal  to  s-,  on  a  given  surface  of 
the  crystal,  it  is  obvious  from  (55)  that  we  must  make 

sin'w  —  sin'X  =  sin's-  cos-Xsin'u, 

wiiLMice  we  have,  simply, 

which  shows  that  the  thing  is  impossible  when  X  is  greater  than  w ;  and  that, 
when  X  is  less  than  v,  there  arc  four  such  azimuths ;  as  indeed  there  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  four  values  of  a  corresponding  to  any  other  particular  value  of  the 
polarising  angle.  If  «'  be  the  least  of  these  azimuths,  the  others  will  be  1H0  — «', 
180  -fa',  and  Mil)  —a.  On  a  natural  face  of  the  crystal,  the  value  of  a',  answer- 
ing to  the  supposition  »,=»,  is  found  to  be  52  22'. 

Next,  let  us  trace  the  changes  which  the  deviation  undergoes  in  some 
remarkable  cases. 

1.  When  the  face  of  the  crystal  is  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  there  is  evidently 
no  deviation. 

i  2 
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2.  When  the  axis  lies  in  the  face  of  the  crystal,  the  deviation  vanishes  in  the 
azimuths  0,  90",  180°,  270".  In  the  intermediate  azimuths,  differing  45J  from 
each  of  these,  the  deviation  is  a  maximum;  for  if  we  put  X  =  0  in  formula  (55) 
the  result  will  be 

m 

C3=—  -  sin  w  sin  2a ; 

and  this  quantity  (neglecting  its  sign)  is  a  maximum  when  sin  2a  =  ±  1.  The 
coefficient  of  sin'2a  is  equal  to  3s  54',  which  is  consequently  the  greatest  value 
of  the  deviation.    According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Sccbeck,  the  value  is 

3J  57. 

3.  On  the  fracture-faces  of  the  crystal,  the  deviation  vanishes  in  the  azimuths 
0  and  1803,  as  also  in  two  other  azimuths  for  which 

tan  A 

C0Sa-_  W 

and  in  which  therefore  w ,  is  equal  to  w.  In  the  azimuth  45°  the  deviation  is 
-335';  in  the  azimuth  90°  it  is  -2°  32';  and  in  the  azimuth  127  38'  it 
vanishes;  after  which  it  attains  a  small  maximum  with  a  positive  sign,  and 
vanishes  again  in  azimuth  180".  The  calculated  values  of  the  deviation  agree 
pretty  well  with  the  values  observed  by  M.  Secbeck. 

The  sign  of  the  deviation  shows  at  what  side  of  the  plane  of  incidence  the 
plane  of  polarisation  lies.  But  the  position  of  the  latter  plane  is  best  indicated 
by  that  of  the  transversal  of  the  reflected  ray.  If  this  transversal  and  the  axis  of 
the  crystal  be  produced  from  the  origin,  towards  the  same  side  of  the  plane  of 
rz,  until  they  intersect  the  sphere  in  the  points  t  and  A  respectively,  these  points 
will  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  great  circle  XY  when  the  deviation  and  the  sine 
of  the  azimuth  have  unlike  algebraic  signs;  and  they  will  be  on  opposite  sides  of 
that  circle  when  those  quantities  have  like  signs.  Therefore  if  the  crystal  be 
supposed  to  revolve  in  its  own  plane,  beginning  at  the  azimuth  0,  the  points  t  and 
A  will  lie  on  the  same  side  of  XY  until  A  reaches  the  position  A',  where  the 
angle  A'Yi  is  equal  to  127'  38' ;  the  point  I  will  then  pass  over  to  the  side  oppo- 
site A,  at  which  side  it  will  remain  until  A  arrives  at  the  azimuth  232'  22'. 
Thenceforward,  to  the  end  of  the  revolution,  both  points  will  be  found  on  the 
same  side  of  the  circle  XY. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  deviation  always  vanishes  when  the  axis  of  the  crystal 
lies  in  ihe  plane  of  incidence.  The  reason  is,  because  the  crystal  is  then  symme- 
trical on  opposite  sides  of  that  plane.  In  this  case  the  problem  of  reflexion  offers 
peculiar  facilities  for  solution,  since  the  uniradial  directions  are  obviously  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the  case 
at  length. 

1 .  In  the  first  place,  when  the  only  refracted  ray  is  the  ordinary  one,  the 
three  transversals  are  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the  transversal  of  each  ray  is 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two  rays.  Hence  the 
proportions  are 

aTO=a5art=3sS=g'  <*>> 

the  same  as  in  ordinary  media. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  sole  refracted  ray  is  the  extraordinary  one, 
the  three  transversals  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence ;  and,  if  we  use 
accents  to  mark  the  quantities  connected  with  this  ray,  we  have  the  equations 

r\+r'3  =  r\,  1 

which  give  the  proportions 

w.+m',  —  Urn,  ~  m,-mV  \0*) 


m\  _  sin  2i't  ±  2  sinY,tan  i 

m,  ~  ^  (b3) 

by  (26)  ;  the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken,  in  the  numerator  of  (63),  accord- 
ing as  the  refracted  ray  or  its  wave  normal  makes  the  smaller  angle  with  a 
perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  crystal. 

To  find  the  polarising  angle,  we  have  only  to  make  »m,=  wi',,  for  then  t\  will 
vanish  by  (62) ;  and  therefore,  if  common  light  be  incident,  the  whole  reflected 
pencil  will  be  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  Supposing  the  crystal  to  be 
a  negative  one,  let  us  conceive  the  refracted  ray  to  lie  within  the  acute  angle 
made  by  the  axis  of  the  crystal  with  a  perpendicular  to  its  surface.  We  shall 
then  have  to  take  the  positive  sign  in  the  numerator  of  (63),  and  the  polarising 
angle  will  be  given  by  the  condition 
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8in2i|=sin2<'a+2sinY1tant'.  (64) 
But  from  (36)  we  have,  in  general, 

sinV,  tan  f* = (a* — br)  sin    cos  J  sins< , ,  ( 65 ) 

and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  evident  that 

,„'=()()  —  A— /„ 

where  X  denotes,  as  before,  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  crystal  makes  with  its 
surface.    Substituting  these  values  in  (64),  and  multiplying  all  the  terms  by 

tan  i'j,  we  get 

sin'Va = sin  «,cos tan    —  (ur -b")s\n  (A+  ,' ,)  cos  (\+i't)  tan  i>n\. 
Again,  from  (37)  we  have 

f\n\\=Vsm\+(a*-V)cos\\+t\)sin\-,  (66) 
and  by  equating  these  two  expressions  for  sin'V,,  we  find 

,   n'cos'A+i'sin'A  /r-\ 

1311 '  *     cotan  t ,  ■+■  (a*—  b')  sin  A  cos  A '  \P*) 

Then  if  this  value  of  tan  t'.t  be  substituted  in  equation  (66),  after  all  its  terms 
have  been  divided  by  cos2/,,  wc  shall  obtain  the  simple  and  rigorous  formula 

.          I  —a1  cos'A  —  6*  sin'' A      .  _  . 

nn*i,  =  r=^»^  =8inV„  (68) 

for  determining  the  polarising  angle  w,,  when  the  axis  of  the  crystal  lies  in  the 
plane  of  incidence.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  nature  of  the  formula,  that  this 
augle  is  the  same,  whether  the  azimuth  is  0  or  180" ;  that  is,  whether  the  light  is 
incident  at  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
crystal. 

This  formula  might  be  deduced  more  briefly  by  recollecting  what  we  have 
already  proved,  that  the  corresponding  masses  hi,  and  »»'.,  are  proportional  to  the 
ordinates  y  of  the  points  where  the  incident  ray  and  the  extraordinary  refracted 
ray  meet  their  respective  wave  surfaces ;  whence  it  follows,  that  these  ordinates 
must  be  equal  at  the  polarising  angle ;  and  thus  the  question  is  reduced  at  once 
to  a  geometrical  problem.  For  as  both  rays  are  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the 
axis  of  x  will  be  intersected  in  one  and  the  same  point  by  right  lines  touching 
the  wave  surfaces,  or  their  sections,  at  the  extremities  of  the  ordinates.    Now  the 
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sections  in  the  plane  of  xy  are  a  circle  and  ellipse  with  their  common  centre  at 
the  origin,  the  radius  of  the  circle  being  unity,  and  the  semiaxes  of  the  ellipse 
being  a  and  b,  of  which  b  is  inclined  at  the  angle  X  to  the  axis  of  x;  and  there- 
fore it  is  required  to  draw,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  a  right  line  intersecting  the 
circle  and  ellipse,  so  that  if  tangents  be  applied  to  them  at  two  points  of  inter- 
section which  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  of  y,  these  tangents,  when  produced, 
may  cut  each  other  on  the  axis  of  x.  The  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  circle 
makes  with  the  axis  of  x  is  then  the  polarising  angle  w, ;  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem  just  stated  leads  directly  and  easily  to  the  formula  (68).  From  this  way 
of  viewing  the  matter  we  see  the  reason  why  the  polarising  angle  is  the  same  in 
the  azimuths  0  and  180";  for  if  tangents  be  applied  at  the  two  remaining  points 
where  the  parallel  that  we  have  spoken  of  intersects  the  circle  and  ellipse,  it  is 
evident  that  these  tangents  also  will  cut  each  other  on  the  axis  of  x ;  since 
tangents  drawn  at  the  extremities  of  any  chord,  either  of  a  circle  or  an  ellipse, 
intersect  the  parallel  diameter  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre. 

Let  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  crystal  be  in  contact  with  a  fluid  medium 
whose  index  of  refraction  out  of  vacuo  is  represented  by  n,  and  let  b  and  a 
respectively  denote  the  ordinary  and  the  principal  extraordinary  indices  of 

refraction  out  of  vacuo  into  the  crystal.    Then  putting  -  for  a,  and  -  for  b,  in 

A  H 

the  preceding  formula,  and  making 


(in  which  case  X  will  never  be  much  above  or  below  45°,)  the  value  of  w,  will  be 
always  possible ;  for  then  we  shall  have 


LJ=A»sin'X+BWX, 


we  readily  deduce 


tanV,= 


a'b'-l'n' 

N,(L',-N,y 


Hence  we  perceive  that  if  lj  =  ab,  that  is,  if 


tanX=  V\, 


(70) 


But  if  X  be  different  from  this,  and  of  course  l  not  equal  to  ab,  the  value  of  is-, 
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may  become  impossible  for  certain  values  of  n.  For  it  is  clear  that  if  n  lie 
between  the  limits  L  and      the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  fraction  (69) 

will  have  unlike  signs,  and  the  tangent  of  nr,  will  be  the  square  root  of  a  negative 
quantity.  In  this  case,  therefore,  if  common  light  be  incident,  it  will  "  refuse 
to  be  polarised,"  as  Brewster  expresses  it ;  in  other  words,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  find  an  angle  of  incidence  at  which  the  reflected  pencil  will  cease  to  contain 
light  polarised  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  or  at  which  the  reflected 
transversal  t'3  will  vanish.    With  all  values  of  N,  except  those  which  are  included 

between  the  narrow  limits  l  and  — ,  the  polarising  angle  is  possible.    It  is  zero 

L 

at  the  latter  limit,  and  90"  at  the  former.  Outside  these  limits  it  changes 
rapidly  at  first,  until  n  lias  passed  either  of  them  by  a  quantity  considerable  in 
proportion  to  the  interval  between  them. 

From  (^68)  we  find  w,=  A,  when  a=  1,  or  n=a  ;  and  also  ^,=90 — A,  when 
i=l,ory  =  B.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  remarkable  that  no  light  is  reflected 
when  common  light  is  incident  at  the  angle  90'— A.  For  then  we  have  t',=0  ; 
and,  because  i^^,  we  have  likewise  r}=0.  Therefore  no  light  can  enter  the 
reflected  pencil.  But  this  case  deserves  that  we  should  consider  it  more  at  large, 
without  restricting  ourselves  to  the  supposition  that  the  axis  of  the  crystal  lies  in 
the  plane  of  incidence. 

Assuming  then  that  n  =  b,  or  that  the  refractive  index  of  the  fluid,  which 
covers  the  reflecting  surface,  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  index  of  the  crystal  itself, 
we  may  observe  that,  in  this  case,  every  angle  of  incidence,  in  every  azimuth,  has 
a  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  polarising  angle.  In  fact,  common  light  cannot 
suffer  reflexion  at  the  separating  surface  of  the  crystal  and  the  fluid,  without 
becoming  completely  polarised.  For  if  polarised  light  be  incident,  and  if  t,  and 
t'j  be  the  uniradial  reflected  transversals,  respectively  belonging  to  the  ordinary 
and  to  the  extraordinary  ray,  the  former  transversal  must  necessarily  vanish,  for 
the  same  reason  that  no  reflexion  can  take  place  at  the  separating  surface  of  two 
ordinary  media  whose  refractive  indices  are  equal ;  and  thus  the  actual  reflected 
transversal  will  always  coincide  in  direction  with  t'j,  whatever  be  the  direction  of 
the  incident  transversal.  Consequently,  if  common  light  be  incident,  the  whole 
reflected  pencil  will  be  polarised  in  a  plane  passing  though  r'3,  aud  making  with 
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the  plane  of  incidence  an  angle  0 determined  by  the  second  of  formula?  (39). 
By  putting  in  that  formula,  and  employing  the  expression  (44),  we  first 
obtain 

un  „  _______  _  • 

and  thence 

»\n(p  +  i,)         _  sin (p  +  (,) cosw' 


tanO',= 


sin  (flan  u'cxjsi/)  —  iV)     sin  iy  cos  (/>—<',)  * 


and  finally, 

tan  0' , = si  n  (/>  -j- ', )  cotan  q ;  ( 7 1 ) 

a  result  which  shows  that  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  reflected  ray  is  perpen- 
dicular to  a  plane  drawn  through  the  ray  itself  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 

Moreover,  we  find,  from  the  first  of  formula;  (39),  by  proceeding  as  above, 

tan 0 \  — —  sin (;*— ij cotan q  =  —  cotan  0 ;  (72) 

and  from  (38)  it  is  evident  that  0,=  0.  Therefore  all  that  relates  to  the  case 
under  our  consideration  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  statement : 

When  n  =  h,  and  the  incident  light  is  polarised  in  a  plane  passing  through 
the  axis,  the  course  of  the  light  is  unaltered,  and  there  is  neither  reflexion  nor 
refraction.  When  it  is  polarised  in  the  perpendicular  plane,  all  the  light  which 
enters  the  crystal  undergoes  extraordinary  refraction.  Whatever  light  is  reflected, 
is  always  polarised  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  which  passes  through  the 
reflected  ray  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal ;  and  this  is  true,  whether  the  incident 
light  is  polarised  or  not. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  terminate  our  deductions  from  the  general 
theory  propounded  in  this  paper.  Several  other  questions  remain  to  be  discussed, 
such  as  the  reflexion  of  common  light*  at  the  first  surface,  and  the  internalf 


•  T1>c  mude  of  treating  the  eaae  in  which  common  light  is  incident,  has  been  pointed  out  at  the 
bottom  of  p.  40. 

f  I  have  since  found  that  the  problem  of  reflexion  at  the  second  surface  may  be  reduced  to  that 
of  reflexion  at  the  first  surface,  by  means  of  a  very  simple  rule.  Let  us  suppose  the  two  surfaces  of 
llie  crystal  to  be  parallel;  and  let  a  ray  uniradially  polarised,  and  incident  on  the  unit  surface, 
give  the  ray  n,  by  reflexion,  and  the  single  ray  B,  by  refraction.  Let  B,  be  the  ray  which  suffers 
internal  reflexion  at  the  second  surface,  thereby  giving  the  two  reflected  rays  B„,  a'„,  and  the  single 
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at  the  second  surface  of  a  crystal ;  but  these  must  be  reserved  for  a 
future  communication.    It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  to  write  down  the  algebraical 


refracted  ray  R ,,  emerging  from  the  crystal  in  a  direction  parallel  to  a,.  Put  r„  r,,  t,,  and 
r  ,  t7  ,  t  for  the  transversals  of  the  rays  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  named.  As  the 
transversal  r,  is  supposed  to  be  given  in  magnitude,  the  lengths  as  well  as  the  directions  of  t,  and  r, 
ran  be  found  by  the  construction  in  page  40. 

Now,  the  direction  of  r,  being  changed,  and  its  magnitude  retained,  let  the  ray  r^  be  turned 
directly  back,  so  as  to  be  incident  again  on  the  crystal,  and  to  suffer  reflexion  and  refraction  at  the 
first  surface.  Then  the  two  refracted  rays  which,  it  gives  will  be  parallel  to  R„,  r'„,  and  their  trans- 
versals will  be  equal  and  parallel  to  r„,  r1,,.  The  reflected  ray  which  it  give*  will  coincide  with 
R,  ;  and  the  reflected  transversal,  when  compounded  with  r, ,  will  furnish  a  resultant  equal  and 
parallel  to  the  emergent  transversal  r  , . 

Thus  the  constructions,  which  have  been  given  for  the  first  surface,  may  be  made  available  for 
the  second  surface,  and  every  question  relative  to  crystalline  reflexion  may  be  solved  geometrically 
by  means  of  the  polar  planes. 

The  foregoing  rule  was  not,  properly  speaking,  deduced  from  theory.  I  first  formed  a  clear  con- 
ception of  what  the  rule  ought  to  be,  and  then  verified  it  for  tho  simple  case  of  singly  refracting 
media,  and  finally  proved  it  for  doubly  refracting  crystals.  Tho  truth  of  the  rule,  in  crystal*, 
depends  upon  the  truth  of  the  three  following  equations : 

»•»('„+  *J  !«■(', -<'„)  +  cotan9„coun V„\  +hll  +  h'„  =  0, 
■»(«.  —  '„)  Jco»(.,  +  (j,)— cotan9,cotanS,,;         —  h„  =  0, 
sin(,,-,',;)  }coS(1(  +  /,)_cot«nS1cot.nf„|  +  *,_*', ,  =  0, 


(viii.) 


in  which  the  notation  is  intelligible  without  any  explanation.  The  first  equation  is  the  same  as 
equation  (vii.)  already  noticed;  and  the  other  two  differ  from  it  only  in  appearance,  the  change  in 
the  signs  being  occasioned  by  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  rays. 

When  the  reflexion  is  total,  I  suppose  we  may  follow  the  example  which  Fresnel  has  set  us  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  media.  The  general  algebraic  expression  for  each  reflected  transversal  will  then 
become  imaginary  ;  and  by  putting  it  under  the  form 

t(c<m*  +  v7 — lain*), 
we  shall  hare  T  for  the  reflected  transversal,  and  $  for  the  change  of  phase. 

From  tho  nature  of  the  rules  which  we  have  given  for  treating  the  question  of  reflexion  at  either 
surface  of  the  crystal,  il  follows  that  the  final  equation,  for  determining  the  position  of  a  transversal, 
is  always  linear,  though  the  equation  of  vii  vim  is  of  tho  second  degree.  This  result  vcrv  strongly 
confirms  the  theory;  but  it  shows,  at  the  same  time,  that  tho  law  of  the  preservation  of  tij  rim  i» 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  principle,  but  rather  as  a  consequence  of  some  elementary  law  not 
yet  discovered. 

It  now  appears  that  the  conjectures  put  forward  in  the  note,  p.  30,  were  hasty,  and  that  there 
was  some  mistake  in  the  calculations  which  gave  rise  to  them.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention, 
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solutions  resulting  from  our  theory ;  but  this  we  are  not  content  to  do,  because 
the  expressions  are  rather  complicated,  and,  when  rightly  treated,  will  probably 
contract  themselves  into  a  simpler  form.  It  is  the  character  of  all  true  theories 
that  the  more  they  are  studied,  the  more  simple  they  appear  to  be.  And  we  may 
add,  that  a  close  examination  of  such  theories  always  meets  with  its  reward,  in 
the  unexpected*  consequences  which  present  themselves  to  view.    Nothing  can 

that  the  shoot  in  which  that  note  is  found  was  printed  off  before  I  had  obtained  the  result  announced 
in  the  subsequent  note,  p.  52.  Various  delays  occurred  while  my  paper  was  going  through  the  press ; 
and  I  took  advantage  of  them  to  increase  its  value,  by  appending  notes  on  some  of  the  question* 
which  I  had  overlooked  or  omitted  in  the  first  consideration  of  the  subject. 

•  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  bo  mentioned,  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  note,  p.  52, 
was  wholly  unexpected.  And  in  verifying  the  equation  (vii.),  an  unexpected  and  useful  theorem 
was  obtained;  for  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  manageable  expression  for  the  tangent  of  the  angle  t 
which  the  ware  normal  makes  with  the  ray.  This  expression  is  wanted  in  applying  the  formula;  (34) 
and  (35)  to  biaxal  crystals,  and  therefore  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  it  here. 

Having  described  a  sphere  concentric  with  the  wave  surface,  let  the  wave  normal  OP  and  tlic 
two  optic  axes  (which  are  the  nodal  diameters  of  the  index  surface,)  be  produced  from  the  centre 
O  to  meet  the  sphere  in  the  points  P,,  A,  A,,  respectively,  thus  marking  out  the  angles  of  a  spheri- 
cal triangle  P,AA,.  The  same  wave  normal  may  belong  to  two  different  rays;  and  if  we  select  one 
of  these  rays,  its  transversal  must  lie  in  a  piano  drawn  through  the  wave  normal,  and  bisecting  either 
the  internal  angle  AP,AJ  of  the  spherical  triangle,  or  the  external  supplementary  angle.  By  pro- 
ducing the  optic  axes  in  the  proper  directions,  we  may  always  make  the  above  plane  (which  Fresnel 
calls  the  plane  of  polarisation)  bisect  tho  internal  angle.  Supposing  this  to  have  been  done  for  the 
ray  which  was  selected,  put  w  and  u,  for  the  sides  P,A  and  P,A,  of  tho  spherical  triangle,  and  for 
the  contained  angle  AP,  A(.  Let  t  bo  the  length  of  the  wave  normal  from  the  centre  O  to  the  point 
where  it  intersects  the  tangent  plane  applied  at  the  extremity  of  the  ray,  that  is,  applied  at  tho 
point  whore  the  ray  meets  its  own  nappe  of  the  wave  surface ;  and  let  a  and  c  be  the  greatest  and 
least  semiaxes  of  the  ellipsoid  which  generates  the  wave  surface.    Then  we  shall  have 


tan  ,=  "-^  sin  (*-*>»**•  (ix.) 


And  it  is  now  manifest  that  if  »  be  the  angle  which  the  other  ray  makes  with  tho  < 
and  *,  the  length  of  the  wave  normal  intercepted  between  the  centre  and  tho  tangent  plane  at  the 
extremity  of  this  ray,  we  shall  also  hare 

tans  —  ^^sin^  +  a^co*^.  (i.) 
If  a  ray  is  given  in  direction  it  will  have  two  wave  normals;  and  then  the  angles  i,  »,,  which  it 
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be  simpler  than  the  laws  of  double  refraction,  as  they  were  delivered  by  Fresnel ; 
yet  the  properties  of  his  wave  surface  still  continue  to  furnish  the  geometer 
with  beautiful  and  curious  relations.  So  we  may  hope  that  a  little  more  time, 
devoted  to  the  laws  of  reflexion,  will  not  be  spent  in  vain.  They  promise  to 
supply  many  other  theorems,  not  undeserving  of  attention,  though  perhaps  not  as 
simple  and  comprehensive  as  those  that  have  already  been  made  known. 

If  we  arc  asked  what  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  the  hypotheses  on  which  the 
preceding  theory  is  founded,  we  are  far  from  being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer.  We  are  obliged  to  confess  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  law  of  vis 
viva,  the  hypotheses  are  nothing  more  than  fortunate  conjectures.  These  conjec- 
tures are  very  probably  right,  since  they  have  led  to  elegant  laws  which  are  fully 
borne  out  by  experiments ;  but  this  is  all  that  we  can  assert  respecting  them.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  deduce  them  from  first  principles ;  because,  in  the  theory  of  light, 
such  principles  are  still  to  be  sought  for.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  light  is  pro- 
duced by  undulations,  propagated,  with  transversal  vibrations,  through  a  highly 
clastic  ether;  but  the  constitution  of  this  ether,  and  the  laws  of  its  connexion  (if 
it  has  any  connexion)  with  the  particles  of  bodies,  are  utterly  unknown.  The 
peculiar  mechanism  of  light  is  a  secret  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  penetrate. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  might  observe,  that  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  familiar 
phenomena  have  never  been  explained.  Not  to  mention  dispersion,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  fruitlessly  written,  we  may  remark,  that  the  very  cause  of  ordi- 
nary refraction,  or  of  the  retardation  which  light  undergoes  upon  entering  a 
transparent  medium,  is  not  at  all  understood.  Much  less  can  it  be  said  that 
double  refraction  has  been  rigorously  explained ;  its  laws  alone  have  been  clearly 
developed  by  Fresnel.  In  short,  the  whole  amount  of  our  knowledge,  with 
regard  to  the  propagation  of  light,  is  confined  to  the  iausof  phenomena;  scarcely 
any  approach  has  been  made  to  a  mechanical  theory  of  those  laws.    And  if  the 

*""=?(?— i)  "»(«•— <",)si"  J  v- 

where  r  and  r  are  the  two  radii  of  the  wave  surface  which  are  in  the  direction  of  the  ray;  the 
•pherical  triangle  P,A  A, ,  of  which  the  sides  and  contained  angle  arc  expressed  hy  the  same  letters  as 
before,  being  now  formed  by  producing  the  ray  and  the  two  nodal  diameters  of  the  irorc  ivtfacr, 
until  they  ii.Un.cct  the  sphere  in  the  point*  P,.  A,  A,. 
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case  of  uninterrupted  propagation  through  a  continuous  medium  presents  such 
difficulties,  it  would  be  useless  to  think  of  accounting  for  the  laws  which  subsist 
at  the  confines  of  two  media,  where  the  continuity  is  broken. 

But  perhaps  something  might  be  done  by  pursuing  a  contrary  course ;  by 
taking  those  laws  for  granted,  and  endeavouring  to  proceed  upwards  from  them 
to  higher  principles.  In  this  point  of  view,  our  second  law,  or  hypothesis,  is 
extremely  remarkable ;  for  it  seems  to  be  opposed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  notion 
that  the  ethereal  molecules  are  strongly  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  particles  of 
bodies.  However  that  may  be,  it  would  appear  that  a  true  theory  must  be  in 
accordance  with  this  hypothesis ;  and  that  any  mechanical  ideas,  which  would 
make  the  mean  density  of  the  ether  vary  from  one  medium  to  another,  cannot  be 
admitted  to  represent  the  real  state  of  things  iu  nature.*  It  is  no  objection  to 
the  hypothesis  in  question,  to  say  that  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
refraction  ;  for,  as  there  is  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  we  ought 
rather  to  conclude  that  the  common  opinion,  which  attributes  refraction  to  a 
change  of  density  in  the  ether,  is  altogether  erroneous. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  remark,  that  our  first  hypothesis.f  concerning  the 
direction  of  vibrations  in  polarised  light,  will  be  useful  in  testing  any  proposed 
theory ;  for  as  it  now  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  polarisation,  and  not  perpendicular  to  it,  as  Fresncl  supposed,  such  a 
direction  of  the  vibrations  ought  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  theory  which  we 

adopt. 

The  third  hypothesis,  or  the  principle  of  the  preservation  of  vis  viva,  is  the 
most  natural  that  can  be  imagined,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  only  this,  that  the 
incident  light  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  lights.  Yet  it  is 
probable  that  even  this  principle,  like  the  law  of  vis  viva  in  ordinary  mechanics, 
is  a  result  of  simpler  laws,  and  will  be  shown  to  be  so,  as  soon  as  the  true  mecha- 
nism of  light  shall  be  discovered. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  is  a  very  important  one,  because  the  whole  theory  turns 

•  Those  who  maintain  that  the  density  of  the  ether  is  different  in  different  media,  ought  to  con- 
sider the  following  question  : — What  function  of  the  three  principal  indices  of  a  doubly  refracting 
crystal,  represents  the  density  of  the  ether  within  the  crystal  ? 

t  This  hypothesis  properly  belongs  to  the  laws  of  propagation,  as  it  relates  only  to  what  pa*H-s 
within  a  given  medium. 
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upon  it ;  and  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  a  particular  account  has 
been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  suggested.  If  we  wished  to 
give  a  reason  for  this  hypothesis,  we  might  say,  that  the  motion  of  a  particle  of 
ether,  at  the  common  surface  of  two  media,  ought  to  be  the  same,  to  whichsoever 
medium  the  particle  is  conceived  to  belong ;  and  as  the  incident  and  reflected  vibra- 
tions are  superposed  in  one  medium,  and  the  refracted  vibrations  in  the  other,  we 
might  infer  that  the  resultant  of  the  former  vibrations  ought  to  be  the  same,  both 
in  length  and  direction,  as  the  resultant  of  the  latter.  At  first  sight  this  reason- 
ing appears  sufficiently  plausible ;  but  it  will  not  bear  a  close  examination.  For 
as  the  argument  is  general,  it  would  prove  that  the  principle  of  the  equivalence 
of  vibrations  is  true  for  metals,*  as  well  as  for  crystals,  which  it  certainly  is  not. 

*  A  few  days  after  this  paper  was  read,  I  found  reason  to  persuade  myself,  that,  in  metals,  the 
vibrations  parallel  to  the  surface  arc  equivalent,  but  not  those  perpendicular  lo  it ;  and  that,  in  metals 
as  well  as  in  crystals,  the  vis  viva  is  preserved.  This  persuasion  was  founded  on  a  system  of  formula: 
which  I  had  invented  for  expressing  the  laws  of  metallic  reflexion  and  refraction  ;  and  which  seem 
to  represent  very  satisfactorily  the  experiments  of  Brewster,  Phil.  Trans.  1830.  As  metallic  and 
crystalline  reflexion  aro  kindred  subjects,  and  will  one  day  be  brought  under  the  *amo  theory,  how- 
ever distinct  they  may  now  appear,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  insert  the  formula*  for  metals  here. 
These  formula;  arc  not  proposed  as  true,  but  as  likely  to  be  true  ;  and  they  will  be  found  to  express, 
at  least  with  general  correctness,  all  the  circumstances  that  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  anoma- 
lies in  the  action  of  metals  upon  light. 

I  suppose  that,  for  every  metal,  there  are  two  constants,  m  and  of  which  the  first  is  a  number 
greater  than  unity,  and  the  second  is  an  angle  included  between  0  and  90°.  The  number  M  I  call 
the  tnodulus,  and  the  angle  %  the  characteristic  of  the  metal.    Both  M  and  ^  vary  with  the  colour 

of  the  light,  and  the  ratio       —  is  probably  the  index  of  refraction.    From  Brewster's  experiments 

it  appears  that  M  diminishes  from  the  red  to  the  violet ;  and  therefore  I  should  suppose  that  co*^ 
diminishes  in  a  greater  ratio,  in  order  that  the  index  of  refraction  may  increase  as  in  transparent 
substances. 

Put  i,  for  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  »,  for  the  angle  of  refraction,  so  that 

•ioi,  M 

- —  —  ;  f  xii. ) 

•in  is       co,  % 

and  lot  u  bo  a  variable  determined  by  the  condition 

 COtl,  ... 

^  =  ^7,  <«»••) 

These  two  relations  combined  will  give 

-L  =  .  +  (l_^),anV  (xiv.) 
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It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  principle  should  hold  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the 
other ;  but  it  is  probably  prevented  from  holding,  in  the  case  of  metals,  by  the 


which  shows  that  p.  is  equal  to  unity  at  a  per 
90°,  decreasing  always  during  the  interval. 

Now  if  plane  polarised  light  be  incident  on  the  metal,  we  must  distinguish  two  principal  < 
according  as  the  light  is  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  or  in  the  perpendicular  plane.  In  the 
first  case,  denoting  the  reflected  and  refracted  transversals  by  r,  and  r,  respectively,  let  us  put  A, 
for  the  change  of  phase  in  the  reflected  ray,  and  A,  for  the  change  of  phase  in  the  refracted  ray. 
Let  the  same  symbols,  marked  with  actents,  be  used  in  the  second  case  with  similar  significations. 
Then  if  the  incident  transversal  be  taken  for  unity,  we  shall  have  the  following  formulae : 

1.  When  the  incident  transversal  is  in  the  plane  of  i 


(IV.) 


4ny 


2.  When  the  incident  transversal  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence, 


T>  -l+si^cx' 


•  ""X 


(xvi.) 


When  %=0,  there  is  no  change  of  phase,  and  the  formulae  become  identical  with  those  given  in 
the  note,  p.  43.  When  x=90a,  there  is  total  reflexion  at  all  incidences.  The  case  of  pure  silver 
approximates  to  thu.  For  good  speculum  metal,  %  is  about  70°.  The  value  of  m  ranges  from  2$ 
to  5  in  different  metals. 

When  the  incident  transversal  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  iu  components,  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  that  plane,  will  give  two  reflected  transversals  with  a  difference  of  phase  equal  to 
A' j  a,.  The  reflected  vibration  will  then  be  performed  in  an  ellipse  ;  and  the  position  and  magni- 
tude of  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  may  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  formula;.  The  consequences  of 
these  formulaj  are  very  simplo  and  elegant,  but  I  cannot  dwell  upon  them  here.  Suffice  it  to 
observe,  that  every  angle  of  incidence  has  another  angle  corresponding  to  it,  which  I  call  its  conjugate 
angle  of  incidence  ;  and  that  the  value  of  A', — A,  at  one  of  these  angles  is  the  supplement  of  its 


at  the  other,  while  the  ratio  £  is  the  same  at  both  angles;  whence  it  follows  that,  ceteris 

paribus,  the  elliptic  vibrations,  reflected  at  conjugate  angles,  are  similar  to  each  other,  and  have  their 
homologous  axes  equally  inclined  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  When 
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same  cause,  whatever  it  is,  which  produces  a  change  of  phase  in  metallic 
reflexion. 

It  will  be  proper  to  conclude  this  Essay  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  researches 
of  Sir  David  Brewster  and  M.  Sccbcck,  the  only  other  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  subject  of  crystalline  reflexion. 

So  early  as  the  year  1819,  Sir  David  Brewster  published,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  a  paper  "  On  the  Action  of  Crystallized  Surfaces  upon 
Light."*  Iu  this  paper  the  author  details  a  great  variety  of  experiments  on 
the  polarising  effects  of  Iceland  spar.  He  gives  the  measures  of  the  polarising 
angles  in  different  azimuths,  when  the  reflexion  takes  place  in  air;  but  he 
does  not  notice  the  accompanying  deviations,  which  were  probably  too  small 
to  attract  his  attention.  In  another  instance,  however,  he  obtained  very  large 
deviations.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  pushing  his  experiments  into  nn  extreme 
case,  by  masking,  as  it  were,  the  ordinary  reflecting  action  of  the  crystal, 
and  leaving  the  extraordinary  energy  at  full  liberty  to  display  itself.  This  was 
done  by  dropping  on  the  reflecting  surface  a  little  oil  of  cassia,  a  fluid  whose 
refractive  index  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ordinary  index  of  Iceland  spar.  When 
common  light,  incident  at  45",  was  reflected  at  the  separating  surface  of  the  oil 
and  the  spar,  the  reflected  pencil  was  found  to  be  partially,  and  sometimes  com- 
pletely, polarised  in  planes  variously  inclined  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the 
inclination  going  through  all  magnitudes  from  0  to  1 80°,  as  the  crystal  was  turned 
round  in  azimuth.  This  general  result  is  no  more  than  what  theory  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  nearly  equal  to  one  of  the  angles  of 
refraction ;  but,  to  institute  a  minute  comparison  of  theory  with  experiment, 
would  require  troublesome  calculations,  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  make. 
With  the  view,  however,  of  showing  clearly,  from  theory,  that  the  range  of  the 
deviation  is  unlimited,  I  have  considered  the  simple  case  in  which  N  =  b,  or  in 

Gli — ^,  =  90°,  tho  conjugate  incidences  we  equal,  the  ratio      is  a  minimum,  and  the  axes  of  the 

elliptic  vibration  are  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  When  A',  =:  90°,  or 
Mia=I,  the  value  of  t> is  a  minimum,  and  equal  to  tan  { 

The  foregoing  formula;  differ  slightly  from  those  which  I  hare  given  in  No.  I.  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  small  quantity  which  occurs  in  the  latter,  has  been  purposely 
neglected,  as  its  preserica  interferes  with  the  simplicity  of  the  expressions. 


•  Phil.  Trans.  1819,  p.  145. 
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which  the  refractive  index  of  the  fluid  is  exactly  equal  to  the  ordinary  index  of 
the  crystal.  This  case,  moreover,  is  remarkable  on  its  own  account ;  and  it  might 
he  worth  while  to  try  whether  it  could  not  be  verified  by  direct  experiment.  If 
a  fluid  could  be  procured,  whose  refractive  index,  for  some  definite  ray  of  the 
spectrum,  should  be  equal  to  the  ordinary  index  of  the  crystal  for  the  same  ray, 
and  if  common  light,  incident  at  any  angle  and  in  any  azimuth,  were  reflected  at 
the  confines  of  the  fluid  and  the  crystal,  then,  supposing  the  theory  to  be  exact, 
the  definite  ray  aforesaid  would,  as  wc  have  seen,  be  completely  polarised  by 
reflexion,  and  the  plane  of  polarisation  would  always  be  perpendicular  to  a  plane 
drawn  through  the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 
This  experiment  would  be  an  elegant  test  of  the  theory  in  its  application  to  these 
extreme  and  trying  cases;  and  if  it  were  successful,  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained* as  to  the  rigorous  accuracy  of  the  geometrical  laws  of  reflexion. 

•  I  was  at  this  time  in  doubt  whether  tho  phonomona  observed  with  oil  of  cassia  could  be  recon- 
ciled to  theory,  and  when  the  note  in  page  36  was  written,  I  was  almost  certain  that  they  could  not. 
But  I  have  since,  I  think,  found  out  the  cause  of  this  perplexity.  Some  of  Brewster's  experiments 
were  made  with  natural  surfaces  of  Iceland  spar ;  others  with  surfaces  artifidaUy poluhtd.  I  believe 
(though  I  have  made  very  few  calculations  relative  to  the  point)  that  the  former  class  of  experi- 
ments will  be  perfectly  explained  by  the  theory,  the  latter  I  am  certain  cannot  be  so  explained,  nor 
ought  we  to  expect  that  they  should.  For  the  process  of  artificial  polUhing  must  necessarily  occa- 
sion small  inequalities,  by  exposing  littlo  elementary  rhumbs  with  their  faces  inclined  to  the  general 
surface ;  and  the  action  of  these  faces  may  produce  the  uniymmetrical  effects  which  Brewster  notices 
a  *o  extraordinary  (Sixth  Report  of  the  British  Association,  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  p.  16). 
If  this  will  not  account  for  such  effects,  I  do  not  know  what  will.  From  an  old  observation  of 
Brewster  (Phil.  Trans.  1819)  it  would  appear,  that  imperfect  polish  docs  actually  produce  a  want 
of  symmetry  in  the  phonomcna  ;  for  when  common  light  was  reflected  between  oil  of  cassia  and  a 
badly  polished  surfaco perpendicular  to  the  axis,  he  found  that  the  reflected  ray  was  polarised  neither 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  nor  perpendicular  to  it,  but  75°  out  of  it.  The  same  surface,  when  the 
light  was  reflected  in  air,  gave  the  polarising  angle  more  than  two  degrees  below  its  proper  value. 

To  show  that,  in  other  respects,  the  general  character  of  the  phenomena  i»  in  accordance  with 
theory,  we  may  observe  that,  when  n=b,  and  >.z=0  or  90°,  if  common  light  be  incident  at  45°  in 
the  plane  of  tho  principal  soction  of  the  crystal,  the  whole  of  the  reflected  light  will  be  polarised 
perpendicularly  to  that  plane  j  and  therefore  if  w  be  nearltf  equal  to  b,  while  every  thing  else  remains 
the  same,  the  reflected  pencil  will  contain  some  unpolarised  light,  and  will  be  only  partially  pola- 
rised in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence;  so  that  (as  Brewster  has  found  by 
experiment)  the  crystal  will  then  produce  by  reflexion  the  same  effect  which  is  produced  by  ordinary 
refraction.  This  (as  he  also  found)  will  not  happen  when  X  and  tho  angle  of  incidence  are  each 
equal  to  45°  j  because  the  light  is  then  incident  at  the  polarising  angle. 

VOL.  XVIII.  L 
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The  experiments  with  oil  of  cassia  must  be  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
great  feebleness  of  the  reflected  light.  Sir  David  Brewster,  however,  resumed 
them  at  different  times ;  and  he  laid  an  extensive  series  of  his  results  before  the 
Physical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  its  late  meeting  in  Bristol. 

It  was  not  until  the  Utter  end  of  November,  1836,  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  investigations  of  M.  Seebeck,  who  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  the  subject.  He  made  very  accurate  experiments  on  the  light 
reflected  in  air  from  Iceland  spar.  He  detected  the  deviation,  notwithstanding 
its  smallncss,  and  measured  it  with  great  care.  He  also  made  the  first  step  in  the 
theory  of  crystalline  reflexion;  and  the  remarkable  formula  (68),  which  gives  the 
polarising  angle  when  the  axis  lies  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  is  due  to  him.  The 
hypotheses  which  he  employed  were  similar  to  those  of  Fresnel,  and  they  enabled 
him  to  solve  the  problem  of  reflexion  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  but  not  to 
attempt  it  generally.  The  date  of  his  first  papers*  is  the  year  1831 ;  but  he  did 
not  publish  his  experiments  on  the  deviation  until  a  recent  occasion,  when  he  was 
led  to  compare  themt  with  the  theory  which  I  had  originally  given  in  my  letter 
to  Sir  David  Brewster.  I  have  already  stated  the  correction^  which  the  theory 
underwent  in  consequence  of  those  experiments,  and  by  which  it  was  brought  to 
its  present  simple  form. 

•  PoggendorCTs  Annals,  vol.  xxi.  p.  290 ;  vol.  xxii.  p.  12C.  f  Ibid.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  280. 

%  Two  or  three  months  after  this  correction  had  been  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magaiine, 
a  notice  of  it  was  inserted  in  PoggendorfTs  Annals,  vol.  xl.  p.  462.  Up  to  that  time,  I  believe, 
nothing  had  been  published  in  Germany  on  the  general  theory  of  crystalline  reflexion  ;  at  least  the 
writer  of  the  notice  (whom  I  take  to  be  M.  Seebeck)  does  not  seem  to  h»Te  heard  of  any  other 
theory,  or  any  other  principles,  than  mine.  But  in  the  next  number  of  Poggendorff,  vol.  xl.  p.  497, 
there  appeared  a  letter  from  M.  Neumann,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  a  theory  of  his  own, 
founded  on  principles  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  I  had  already  announced,  and  refers  to  n 
paper  which  he  had  communicated  on  the  subject  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  The  paper  has  been 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Academy  for  the  year  1835;  and  through  the  kindness  of  the 
author  I  have  received  a  copy  of  it,  just  in  time  to  acknowledge  it  here.  On  casting  my  eye  over 
it,  I  recognise  several  equations  which  are  familiar  to  me;  in  particular,  the  equations  (vii.),  (viii.), 
(ix.),  (x.),  which  I  discovered  independently  in  November  last.  M.  Neumann's  paper  is  very 
elaborate,  and  supersedes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  design  which  I  had  formed  of  treating  the 
subject  more  fully  at  my  leisure;  nor  can  I  do  better  than  recommend  it  to  those  who  wish  to 
pur»ue  the  investigations  through  all  their  details. 

Tmsitt  CoLLtot,  Dustis,  Match,  I  S3*. 
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the  County  of  Qalway.    By  Robert  Mallet,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A. 

Read  10th  April,  1837. 


THE  town  of  Galway  is  built  upon  part  of  a  vast  mass  of  trap  rock,  lying  in,  and 
forming  the  embouchure  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  which,  running  in  a  direction 
nearly  N.  N.  E.,  is  lost  beneath  the  sea  in  Galway  bay  at  one  end,  and  towards 
the  other  may  be  traced  to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  western  shores  of  the 
lake.  This  immense  deposit  appears  to  be  a  trap-dyke  of  the  largest  class ;  it 
separates  the  mountain-limestone  of  Galway  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  on 
the  east,  from  the  sicnitc  of  Cunnemara  on  the  west. 

The  limestone,  at  its  junction  with  the  trap,  when  not  covered  and  obscured 
by  the  sea  or  alluvial  matter,  is  tilled  up ;  the  otherwise  nearly  level  strata  making 
angles  of  about  eighteen  degrees  with  the  horizon.  At  one  of  these  places, 
namely,  in  the  demesne  of  Renville,  near  Oranmore,  about  four  miles  from 
Galway,  a  vein  of  cubical  galena  has  been  discovered,  which  offers  a  favourable 
prospect  to  the  miner,  much  "  gossan"  forming  the  "  crop"  of  the  vein.  The 
direction  of  the  vein  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  trap-dyke. 

The  trap  appears  on  the  other  side  chiefly  to  overlie  the  sienite ;  but  in  some 
places  it  mingles  with  it,  as  though  by  fusion  in  almost  insensible  degrees.  Both 
on  the  limestone  and  sienite  sides,  masses  of  each  of  these  rocks  are  found  enve- 
loped in  the  trap ; — the  limestone  being  much  altered  in  hardness  and  colour, 
its  specific  gravity  and  size  of  crystalline  grain  increased,  and  the  rock  occa- 
sionally converted  into  something  allied  to  basanite  or  Lydian  stone. 

The  existence  of  these  imbedded  masses  of  each  of  the  neighbouring  rocks, 
with  their  alteration  of  character,  and  the  tUting  up  of  the  limestone  strata,  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  this  deposition  is  a  true  trap-dyke.  The 
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occurrence  of  limestone  imbedded  in  trap  is  unusual.  Kirwan,  however,  mentions 
that  the  "  variolites"  of  Drac  contain  rounded  masses  of  limestone  and  steatite. 

Considerable  excavations  for  a  new  dock,  covering  eight  acres,  are  now  in 
progress  at  Galway,  and  afford  ample  opportunity  of  examining  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  trap  rock.  Its  general  surface,  where  laid  bare,  is  about  twelve 
feet  above  low  water  mark  ;  it  is  rough,  vesicular,  and  apparently  water-worn,  and 
rises  every  where  into  irregular  "  hummocks."  The  mass  of  the  rock  consists 
of  greenstone  of  a  dark  leek-green  colour,  passing  into  purplish  gray ;  rather  fine- 
grained, and  softer  than  usual,  yielding,  with  difficulty,  a  whitish  streak  with 
steel.  It  absorbs  water  slightly,  and  becomes  very  dark-coloured  when  wet ;  is 
sonorous  when  in  thin  pieces ;  and  has  an  average  specific  gravity  of  2.87 ;  its 
fracture  is  uneven,  and  sometimes  imperfectly  conchoidal.  Its  texture  and  colour 
are  however  extremely  various,  veins  of  several  different  constituents  continually 
occurring  in  it,  mixed  and  contorted  in  the  most  capricious  manner — a  single 
hand  specimen  often  containing  red  granite  and  greenstone,  passing  into  and 
varied  in  every  possible  way  by  hornblende,  augite,  schorl,  albite,  felspar, 
olivine,  &c.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  exposed  by  excava- 
tion, there  occurs  a  great  vein  of  white  hornstone  rising  with  its  lamina;  vertical, 
and  in  something  of  a  pyramidal  form,  in  the  midst  of  the  trap.  Its  structure  is 
lamellar,  or  pseudo-crystalline,  with  some  perpendicular  rifts;  its  substance  is 
perfectly  uniform,  containing  no  imbedded  minerals ;  its  texture  very  hard  and 
porcellaneous,  with  a  high  specific  gravity ;  the  longitudinal  fracture  slaty,  and 
cross  fracture  splintery.  At  the  surfaces  of  contact  it  is  accurately  moulded  to 
the  trap,  but  no  where  adherent  to  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  ejected  after,  and 
through  the  dyke  itself,  and  is  probably  formed  from  simpler  rocks,  possibly  slate, 
at  a  much  greater  depth.* 

The  minerals  found  imbedded  in  this  trap-dyke  arc  many  and  various.  The 
following  have  been  already  collected,  and  others  probably  remain  for  future 
explorers  : — 

Mica, — brown  and  white,  rarely. 

Felspar,— in  brown,  red,  and  white  crystals. 

Albite,— large  crystals  in  sienite,  and  druses  in  the  hornstone. 

*  ThU  hornstone  has  since  been  found  to  afford  an  ev-elk-lit  substitute  for  the  cosily  "  TuiUy 
whet 'tones." 
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Olivine,— massive,  and  in  small  crystals. 

Augite,  Amphibole,  Epidote,— in  fine  crystals;  the  latter  also  found  on 
Mutton  Island. 

Apatite, — in  microscopic  crystals. 


Adularia,  C/ialcedony,— met  with  only  in  small  specimens. 
Sulphate  of  Lime, — probably  "  anhydrite." 
Baryto-calcite, — crystallized  in  large  masses. 
Arragonite. 
Calcareous  Spar. 

Fluor  Spar, — in  purple  cubic  crystals,  along  with 

Galena, — in  cubes. 

Iron  Pyrites, — sometimes  magnetic. 

Specular  Iron  Ore, — in  minute  octahedral  crystals. 

A  few  of  these  minerals  are  rare  in  any  habitat,  others  rare  as  occurring  in 
trap  rock.  Of  these  fluor  has  hitherto  been  found  in  trap  only  iu  two  instances, 
— at  Gourock,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  at  Papa  Stour,  one  of  the  Shetlands. 
Anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  found  in  a  trap-dyke  at  Cave  Hill,  near  Belfast. 

Epidote  is  found  in  unusually  fine  crystals,  imbedded  in  a  red  ochrcy  clay 
(apparently  of  decomposed  trap)  on  Mutton  Island,  in  Galway  Bay,  the  site  of  the 
light-house.  The  island  is  low,  and  consists  of  sienitc  and  trap,  with  a  shingle 
beach  of  those  rocks  and  limestone  pebbles  intermixed  ;  epidote  being  also  found 
in  rolled  pieces. 

The  iron  pyrites  is  massive,  and  in  crystals  more  or  less  perfect.  The  crystals 
appear  to  be  hexagonal  prisms,  always  imbedded,  and  sometimes  magnetic. 

By  far  the  most  singular  circumstance,  however,  connected  with  this  dyke,  is 
the  fact,  that  it  possesses  very  generally  a  hidden  nodular  structure,  of  a  descrip- 
tion different  from  that  hitherto  found  in  any  rock. 

When  a  mass  of  this  rock  is  separated  by  the  hammer,  it  always  breaks  with 
the  kind  of  fracture  before  described,  and  no  trace  of  any  thing  unusual  can  be 
found.  But  in  the  process  of  blasting,  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  the  mass 
seem  to  be  discovered  by  the  expansive  force  with  a  beautiful  precision,  and  the 
fragments  are  found  consisting  of  single  or  cohering  nodules  of  trap,  of  various 
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sizes,  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  a  material  similar  to  their  own ; — the  texture, 
cohesion,  colour,  and  frangibility,  &c.  of  the  nodule  and  matrix  being  so  precisely 
alike,  that  when  two  or  more  nodules  are  found  cohering,  on  being  struck  with  a 
hammer  they  will  as  readily  break  through  as  separate.  So  entirely  identical  is 
the  structure  of  the  nodules  and  matrix,  that  the  existence  of  the  former  could 
never  have  been  ascertained  or  suspected  without  the  aid  of  blasting ;  bringing  to 
mind  the  ancient  Grecian  fable  of  the  statue  hidden  in  the  yet  unhewn  block, 
revealed  by  the  sculptor's  chisel. 

This  nodular  structure  is  confined  to  the  more  uniform  portions  of  the  dyke; 
or,  if  it  ever  existed  in  the  more  complex  and  variegated  parts,  it  appears  to  have 
been  obliterated  by  more  perfect  fusion, — many  of  the  veined  and  compound 
specimens  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  flowed  in  a  state  of  perfect 
fluidity. 

The  nodules  are  from  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  to  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut ; 
and  the  nodule  and  its  seat,  or  nidus,  may  frequently  be  found  and  fitted  together. 
They  are  usually  pretty  close  together,  and  sometimes  appear  to  have  been 
pressed  into  actual  contact,— their  sides  being  flattened  one  against  the  other,  and 
their  surfaces  of  separation  irregularly  multilateral,  like  those  of  coherent  bubbles 
of  a  mucilaginous  fluid. 

Many  of  the  nodules  present  distinct  indications  of  magnetic  polarity.  When 
an  imbedded  crystal  (as  of  pyrites)  occurs  in  a  nodule,  at  its  surface,  it  is  always 
limited  by  the  latter,  or  moulded  to,  and  rendered  imperfect  by  the  matrix,  and 
rice  versa;  no  instance  occurring  of  a  crystal  running  from  one  into  the  other. 

Foreign  matter  is  in  general  much  rarer  in  the  nodule  than  in  the  matrix, 
and  rarer  in  those  parts  of  the  dyke  which  possess  the  nodular  structure,  than  in 
those  which  do  not,— namely,  the  veined  and  variegated  portions.  In  some  cases 
the  nodular  structure  passes  insensibly  into  the  solid  homogeneous  rock. 

This  nodular  formation  is  essentially  different  from  any  other  as  yet  de- 
scribed. The  nodular,  or  orbicular  granite  of  Corsica,  and  the  south  of  France, 
consists  of  alternating  layers  of  different  crystallized  minerals, — the  crystals  all 
converging  to  the  centre  of  each  spheroid,  and  imbedded  in  a  matrix  different  in 
substance  and  arrangement  from  the  nodule :  it  would  appear  to  owe  its  formation 
to  chemical  rather  than  mechanical  forces,  and  its  origin  is  probably  analogous  to 
that  of  the  quartz  nodules  found  at  Bonmahon,  County  Waterford,  or  to  the 
formation  of  agates,  hollow  spar,  onyx,  aud  other  minerals  of  accretion. 
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The  onion  stone  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  some  of  the  traps  of  Ayrshire,  in 
Scotland,  and  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  (together  with  the  spherical  trap  of  Shiant 
Island,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Maculloch,)  consist  of  nodules,  imbedded  in  a  cement 
of  a  texture  and  composition  totally  different  from  their  own;  while  each 
nodule,  on  being  fractured,  breaks  into  successive  spherical  shells,  or  coats, 
varying  in  hardness,  and  often  in  composition. 

If  speculation  may  be  ventured  upon  the  foregoing  observations,  it  would 
seem  to  account  for  the  phenomena  to  suppose,  that  the  trap-dyke  had  been 
evolved  beneath  the  sea  at  a  temperature  of  fluidity ;  that  in  the  violent  agitation 
produced  by  the  formation  and  ascent  of  steam,  &c.  portions  of  the  fluid  mass 
were  projected  upwards,  became  cooled  in  the  water,  and,  falling  again  into  the  still 
imperfectly  molten  bed,  were  by  its  motions  gradually  re-enveloped,  and  again 
heated  by  contact  nearly  to  its  temperature.  By  these  means  (their  texture  being 
similar)  an  imperfect  union  would  take  place  between  the  nodule  and  its  matrix. 
When  several  of  these  nodules  congregated,  without  intervening  matter,  they 
would  cohere  with  flat  surfaces,  as  before  described;  and  when  much  more 
highly  heated,  (having  fallen  from  a  greater  height,  and  so  sinking  deeper  in  the 
mass,)  they  would  be  again  completely  fused  into  the  substance  of  the  trap-rock, 
and  thus  present  the  case  above  alluded  to  of  the  gradual  obliteration  of  nodular 
structure  in  some  places. 

It  is  even  not  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  most  capriciously  variegated 
parts  of  this,  and  other  similar  traps  and  serpentines,  may  have  been  fonned  by 
the  soldering  togetfier  of  nodules  of  diverse  matter,  either  projected  from  diffe- 
rent depths,  or  broken  from  the  adjacent  rocks  forming  the  walls  of  the  dyke ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  even  the  singular  contortions  in  the  stratification  of  mica- 
slate,  &c.  may  have  been  produced  by  analogous  means. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  these  developments  are  entirely  due  to  the  dissection 
of  the  trap  rock  by  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,  but  for  which  the  discovery 
had  never  been  made.  This  seems,  then,  to  place  in  the  hand  of  the  geologist  a 
new  instrument  for  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  as  to  the  intimate  structure  of 
unstratified  rocks ; — inquiries,  which,  should  they  reveal  this  nodular  structure 
as  more  general  than  it  is  now  known  to  be,  will  be  likely  to  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  forces  engaged  in  the  production  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin. 
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V.  On  a  new  Gaseous  Compound  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen.  By  Edmund 
Daty,  F.R.S.  M.R.I.A.,  &c,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 


Read  2Clh  June,  1837. 


I  communicated  to  a  Scientific  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and 
also  to  the  last  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of* 
Science,  held  at  Bristol  in  August,  183G,  a  brief  notice  of  a  new  gaseous  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  I  had  previously  obtained ;  in  order  to  secure 
my  claim  to  priority  of  discovery,  and  with  the  intention  of  subsequently  sub- 
mitting to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  account  of  it. 
Circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  have  hitherto  prevented  me 
from  executing  this  design,  which  I  shall  now  do  myself  the  honor  of  carrying 
into  effect. 

In  attempting  to  make  potassium,  on  a  large  scale,  in  an  iron  bottle,  by  what 
has  been  called  Brunncr's  method,  i.  e.  by  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  pre- 
viously calcined  cream  of  tartar,  and  about  -rV  of  dry  charcoal  powder,  I  failed  ; 
and  instead  of  potassium,  I  obtained  only  a  very  limited  quantity  of  a  black 
substance,  which  choked  up  a  part  of  the  iron  tube  connected  with  the  iron  bottle. 
This  black  substance  was  hastily  transferred  to  a  dry  bottle,  which  was  then  well 
corked.  A  small  part  of  it  was  in  powder,  but  the  greater  part  in  little  lumps, 
which  though  apparently  similar  to  the  eye,  yet  produced  different  effects  in 
water  ;  for  whilst  some  of  those  lumps  slowly  decomposed  water,  evolving  only 
very  minute  globules  of  gas ;  others  decomposed  that  fluid  very  rapidly,  pro- 
ducing all  the  gas  they  would  furnish,  with  nearly  the  same  facility  as  potassium 
would  have  done,  under  similar  circumstances.  The  gas,  thus  slowly  produced, 
was  on  examination  found  to  be  hydrogen ;  whilst  the  gas  rapidly  evolved,  pos- 
sessed properties  so  different  from  any  other  known  gas,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be 
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regarded  as  a  new  combination.  I  purpose,  at  my  earliest  leisure,  to  make  the 
black  substance  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  subject  of  a  separate  communication 
to  the  Academy,  and  to  confine  myself  at  present  chiefly  to  the  properties  and 
composition  of  the  new  gas. 

MODE  OF  OBTAINING  THE  NEW  GAS. 

The  new  gas  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  pure  water,  (previously  boiled  for 
some  time,)  on  the  black  substance.  It  was  collected  in  a  tube  over  water,  by 
nearly  filling  the  tube  with  dry  mercury,  putting  into  it  a  few  lumps  of  the  black 
substance,  pressing  the  thumb  closely  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  exclude  any 
air,  and  inverting  the  tube  in  water ;  then  by  a  slight  relaxation  of  the  thumb, 
the  mercury  was  allowed  gradually  to  descend,  and  the  water  coming  in  contact 
with  the  black  substance,  the  gas  was  readily  generated.  In  cases  where  the  gas 
was  collected  over  mercury,  a  few  lumps  of  the  black  substance  were  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tube,  which  was  held  in  an  oblique  position,  and  cautiously  filled 
with  mercury,  so  as  to  retain  the  black  substance  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  which,  being  then  inverted  in  mercury,  a  little  pure  water  was  let  up  into 
the  tube,  when  the  gas  was  of  course  readily  produced. 

In  every  instance  in  which  the  new  gas  was  collected,  whether  over  water  or 
mercury,  some  carbonaceous  matter  (apparently  liberated  during  the  generation 
of  the  gas)  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  and  surface  of  the  water  or  mercury ; 
so  that  previous  transfer  to  another  receiver  was  necessary,  before  the  gas  could 
be  used.  Sometimes  I  operated  on  the  new  gas  over  water,  at  other  times  over 
mercury.  In  the  subsequent  experiments  on  its  analysis,  it  was  first  collected 
over  water  in  one  tube,  then  transferred  to  another,  which  being  filled  with  it, 
was  removed  to  a  mercurial  apparatus,  and  dried  first  by  means  of  bibulous  paper, 
then  let  up  into  a  dry  receiver,  and  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  action  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  had  been  previously  heated  to  redness.  Six  grains  of 
the  black  substance,  I  found,  in  one  instance,  yielded  about  two  cubic  inches  of 
the  new  gas. 
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PROPERTIES  Or  THE  NEW  OAS. 

This  gas  is  colourless,  invisible,  and  possesses  the  mechanical  properties  of 
common  air.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  when  kindled  in  contact  with  air,  it 
burns  with  a  bright  white  flame,  apparently  denser,  and  of  greater  splendour,  than 
that  of  olefiant  gas,  under  similar  circumstances.  This  may  be  strikingly  shown 
by  making  a  comparative  experiment,  and  burning  equal  bulks  of  olefiant  gas, 
and  of  the  new  gas,  separately,  in  a  tube ; — the  former  will  burn  with  a  bluish 
flame,  the  latter  with  a  bright  white  flame.  If  the  supply  of  air  is  limited  during 
the  combustion  of  the  new  gas,  there  is  a  copious  deposition  of  carbon  in  the 
form  of  light  flakes.  When  the  new  gas  was  mixed  with  about  six  times  its 
volume  of  air,  it  exploded,  when  kindled,  producing  a  white  flame  and  a  whistling 
sound.  One  measure  of  the  new  gas  being  mixed  with  about  ten  measures  of 
air  in  a  tube,  and  kindled,  produced  a  loud  explosion,  accompanied  by  a  blue 
flame,  which  pervaded  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  One  measure  of 
the  new  gas,  and  nineteen  of  air,  burned  rapidly  with  a  blue  flame. 

The  new  gas  forms  with  oxygen,  a  powerful  explosive  mixture,  especially 
when  the  volume  of  the  latter  is  about  three  or  four  times  that  of  the  former.  In 
exploding  a  mixture  of  this  kind  in  a  detonating  tube  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  the  tube  was  shattered  in  pieces 
by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  though  the  volume  of  new  gas  did  not  exceed  ±  of 
a  cubic  inch. 

When  chlorine  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  new  gas,  instant  explosion  takes 
place,  accompanied  by  a  large  red  flame,  the  deposition  of  much  carbon,  and  con- 
densation (to  a  certain  extent)  of  the  two  gases ;  and  these  effects  occur  in  the 
dark,  and  are  of  course  quite  independent  of  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  of 
light. 

The  new  gas  is  permanent  over  mercury,  and  may  apparently  be  kept  over 
this  fluid  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  without  undergoing  any  change.  It  is 
slowly  absorbed  by  water,  and  agitation  promotes  the  effect.  I  made  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  new  gas  which  water  would 
absorb : — 
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ExptTlfTl&flt. 

Thermometer  55"  Fah.  Barom.  30\ 

£  of  a  cubic  inch  of  pure  water  (just  deprived  of  air  by  air-pump)  being 
added  to  £  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  new  gas,  6Vcr  mercury :  after  agitation  for 
some  time,  the  gas  diminished  to  which,  on  examination,  burned  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  spontaneously  exploded  in  chlorine.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas, 
appeared  to  have  no  peculiar  smell  or  taste,  and  did  not  affect  litmus  paper.  On 
heating  it  over  mercury,  the  gas  was  again  expelled  apparently  unaltered — 
Hence,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  pure  water,  recently  deprived  of 
air  by  the  air-pump,  will,  at  the  above  temperature  and  pressure,  absorb  about 
its  own  bulk  of  the  gas,  and  that  the  gas  may  be  again  expelled,  unaltered  by 
heat. 

The  new  gas  is  slowly  absorbed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which,  gradually 
acquires  a  yellowish  or  brownish  colour,  like  that  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

I  have  not  ascertained  the  density  of  the  new  gas  by  experiment,  never 
having  had  a  quantity  sufficient  for  that  purpose  at  any  one  time;  but  from  cal- 
culations founded  on  experiments  made  on  its  composition,  which  are  given  in 
the  sequel ;  I  estimate  its  density,  (the  barometer  being  at  30',  and  thermometer 
at60J,)  as  0.917;  atmospheric  air  being  1. 000;  and  100  cubic  inches  should 
weigh  28.4378  grain*. 

The  new  gas  is  gradually  decomposed,  when  a  series  of  electrical  sparks,  or 
discharges  from  a  Leyden  phial  are  passed  through  it ;  and  there  is  a  copious 
deposition  of  carbon,  but  no  expansion,  and  scarcely  any  alteration  of  volume. 

COMPOSITION  OP  THE  NEW  OAS. 

Satisfactory  evidences  that  the  new  gas  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, were  gained,  by  firing  a  mixture  of  it  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of 
pure  oxygen  gas,  over  dry  mercury  ;  when  the  only  products  were  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water.  Also,  by  passing  a  series  of  electrical  sparks,  or  discharges  from 
a  Leyden  phial,  through  the  new  gas;  when  there  was  a  copious  deposition  of 
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carbon,  and  inflammable  air*  remained.  I  made  many  experiments  to  determine 
the  exact  composition  of  the  new  gas,  using  different  methods ;  as  firing  it  with 
oxygen  or  nitrous  gas,  or  employing  electricity  alone ;  but  the  most  satisfactory 
results  I  have  obtained,  were,  by  detonating  a  mixture  of  it  with  rather  more  than 
four,  and  five  times  its  volume  of  pure  oxygen,  over  dry  mercury.  This  expe- 
riment, requires  to  be  made  with  very  limited  quantities  of  the  new  gas,  from  the 
violence  of  the  explosion.  The  necessity  of  operating  on  small  portions  of  the 
gas,  was  a  fortunate  circumstance;  as  I  have  rarely  had  at  my  disposal,  at  any  one 
time,  more  than  a  single  cubic  inch  of  it ;  and  in  general,  a  quantity  scarcely 
exceeding  the  one-fifth  of  that  volume.  In  one  experiment,  in  which  I  fired  a 
mixture  of  five  measures!  of  the  new  gas,  with  twelve  of  oxygen,  the  residual 
gas  burned  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  showing  that  the  oxygen  was  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  consumption  of  that  gas.  In  a  number  of  other  experiments,  I 
used  the  oxygen  in  larger  proportion,  but  I  did  not  obtain  uniform  results ; 
owing,  I  conceive,  to  the  impurity  of  the  new  gas,  arising  chiefly  from  admixture 
with  a  little  hydrogen,  occasionally  liberated  from  minute  portions  of  potassium, 
diffused  through  the  black  substance.  In  a  few  cases,  the  results  agreed  so 
exactly,  that  I  shall  venture  to  deduce  the  composition  of  the  new  gas,  chiefly, 
from  two  experiments. 

First  Experiment. 

A  measures  of  new  gas,  mixed  with 
1 7       m      of  oxygen,  diminished  by  electricity  to 
15       „      and  by  agitation  in  a  solution  of  potash,  to 

7      ,»      which  were  oxygen. 

Second  Experiment. 

3  measures  of  new  gas,  mixed  with 
lfi       „      of  oxygen,  diminished  by  electricity  to 
14£     „      and  by  agitation  in  limcwatcr,  to 

8£     „      which  were  oxygen. 

•  Since  ibis  paper  was  read,  I  have  ascertained,  lhat  the  "  inflammable  »ir,"  here  spoken  of,  is  in 
fact,  another  new  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  A  brief  account  of  it  was  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  "  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  held  at  Liverpool  in  1837. 

t  The  measures,  here  and  subsequently  noticed,  were,  each  of  I  hem,  equivalent  to  about  seventy- 
three  grains  of  mercury. 
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Now,  as  in  each  of  the  preceding  experiments,  all  the  new  gas  disappeared, 
together  with  one-half  of  its  volume  of  oxygen;  and  there  was  produced,  a 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  exactly  double  the  bulk  of  the  new  gas  employed ;  it 
seems  obvious,  that  the  diminution  arose  from  the  union  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
new  gas,  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen ;  and  that  its  carbon  required  for  con- 
sumption twice  its  volume  of  oxygen.  I  therefore  conclude,  that  one  volume 
of  the  new  gas,  requires  for  its  complete  combustion,  two  and  a  half  volumes  of 
oxygen ;  of  which,  half  a  volume  unites  with  its  hydrogen,  to  form  water,  and 
the  remaining  two  volumes,  with  its  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid  gas.  Hence, 
the  new  gas  appears  to  consist  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  two  volumes  of 
the  vapour  of  carbon,  condensed  into  one  volume;  and  100  cubic  inches  of  it 
should  weigh,  28.4378  grains,  and  contain, — 

100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen,  (ther.  60%  bar.  30°,)        2.1318  grains. 
200  cubic  inches  of  vapour  of  carbon,  26.3060 

Weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  new  gas,    .  28.4378 
The  density  of  the  new  gas,  should  be  0.917  (estimating  the  weight  of  100  cubic 
inches  of  atmospheric  air,  at  31.0117.)  for  31.0117  :  28.4378  : :  1.000 :  0.917- 
The  above  weights  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  arc  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 

1  equivalent  of  hydrogen,         ....  1 
and  2  equivalents  of  carbon,     ....  12.24 

13.24 

So  that  the  equivalent  of  the  new  gas  is  1 3.24  ;  the  formula  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed is  2  c  -j-  h,  or  c'  +  h  ;  and  the  name  I  shall  venture  to  propose  for  it  is 
Bicarburet  of  Hydrogen,  which  simply  expresses  its  chemical  constitution. 

Additional  evidence,  that  the  carbon  in  one  volume  of  bicarburet  of  hydro- 
gen, requires  two  volumes  of  oxygen  to  convert  it  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  was 
obtained,  by  firing  a  mixture  of  four  measures  of  it,  with  twenty-two  measures 
of  nitrous  gas ;  when  eight  measures  of  carbonic  acid  gas  were  produced. 

The  effects  of  chlorine  and  also  of  electricity  on  the  bicarburet  of  hydrogen, 
tend  to  confirm  the  fact,  that  it  contains  only  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen.  In 
the  spontaneous  mutual  action  of  chlorine  and  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  these 
gases  appear  merely  to  condense  each  other  in  about  equal  volumes ;  forming 
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muriatic  acid  gas,  whilst  the  carbon  of  the  bicarburet  is  liberated.  Effects,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  are  analogous  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  on  each 
other,  by  electricity,  or  the  solar  rays.    To  notice  a  single  experiment, — 

Experiment* 

i~  cubic  inch  of  chlorine,  containing  ^  impurity,  being  let  up  into  a  gra- 
duated tube  containing  ^  cubic  inches  of  bicarburet  of  hydrogen*  instant 
inflammation,  and  a  copious  deposition  of  carbon,  took  place;  and  ii  cubic 
inches  were  condensed.  Now  £  of  the  gas  +  ^  of  chlorine  =  £  muriatic  acid 
gas ;  and  it  was  found  by  experiment,  that  upwards  of  ^  of  chlorine  must  have 
been  absorbed,  in  being  let  up  through  the  column  of  water  in  the  tube.  These 
results  agree  as  nearly  as  can  be  expected,  in  experiments  of  this  sort. 

Electricity  occasions  no  expansion  in  the  bicarburet  of  hydrogen  ;  for  after 
several  hundred  discharges  of  a  Lcyden  phial  were  passed  through  it,  and  it  was 
resolved  into  carbon  and  inflammable  air,  there  was  not  the  slightest  increase  of 
volume;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  diminution  of  bulk,  amounting  to  about 
one-tenth  of  the  original  gas,  w  hich  I  am  inclined  to  refer  to  the  admixture  of  a 
little  common  air. 

From  comparative  experiments  I  made  on  the  different  bydrocarbonates,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  bkarburet  of  hydrogen,  is  more  readily  decomposed  by 
electricity  than  olefiant  gas,  and  this  gas  more  easily  than  carburetted  hydrogen.* 
Thus,  after  passing  a  thousand  discharges  from  a  moderate  sized  Leydcn  phial, 
through  about  one-tenth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  olefiant  gas  in  a  detonating  tube,  the 
gas  was  only  partially  decomposed ;  for  there  was  merely  a  faint  partial  blush  of 
black  carbonaceous  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  tube,  nearest  to  the  wires,  and 
an  expansion  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  original  volume.  The  same  number 
of  discharges  being  passed  through  an  equal  bulk  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  pro- 
duced on  the  tube,  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark  brownish  carbonaceous 
substance ;  and  an  expansion  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  original  bulk  — 

•  In  the  able  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Turner,  "  Element*  of  Chemistry,"  fifth  edition,  it  is  said, 
"  light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  not  decomposed  by  electricity  but  this  statement  is  opposed  l<> 
the  experience  of  the  Ute  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  also  to  my  own. 
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— Whereas,  after  about  one-fourth  of  the  preceding  number  of  discharges,  were 
passed  through  an  equal  quantity  of  bicar buret  of  hydrogen;  the  tube  was  quite 
obscured  by  a  blackish  crust  of  carbon  deposited  on  it,  but  there  was  only  a  very 
slight  contraction  of  the  original  volume  of  the  gas. 

In  another  experiment,  made  in  a  tube,  in  which  the  wires  were  placed  three 
times  farther  from  each  other,  than  in  the  tube  used  in  the  preceding  experiments ; 
and  a  very  large  Leyden  phial  was  employed;  the  first  strong  discharge  through 
the  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  occasioned  a  considerable  deposition  of  carbon,  on  the 
platina  wires  and  tubes;  and  a  half  dozen  similar  discharges,  greatly  increased 
such  deposition,  but  there  was  no  change  of  volume  in  the  gas.  On  similar  dis- 
charges being  passed,  separately,  through  olefiant  and  carburcttcd  hydrogen 
gases,  no  apparent  effect,  in  either  case,  took  place. 

I  made  some  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  I  could  make  the 
bicarburet  of  hydrogen  combine  with  an  additional  quantity  of  hydrogen. — 
Thus,  I  mixed  those  two  gases  in  nearly  equal  volumes  over  dry  mercury,  there 
was  no  immediate  effect,  nor  any  change  after  they  had  been  in  contact  about 
fifteen  minutes.  On  letting  up  a  globule  of  the  mixed  gases  into  a  small  glass 
of  chlorine,  a  loud  explosion  took  place,  and  carbon  was  deposited.  Through  a 
part  of  the  above  mixture,  I  passed  about  a  dozen  discharges  from  a  small  Leyden 
phial,  but  there  was  no  apparent  change ;  on  letting  up  a  globule  of  chlorine, 
inflammation  instantly  took  place,  and  a  second  globule  of  chlorine  produced  u 
similar  effect,  with  deposition  of  carbon  in  both  instances.  The  mixture  of  the 
bicarburet  of  hydrogen  and  hydrogen,  burned  with  a  dense  bright  flame. 

The  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  appears  to  offer  an  exception  to  the  principle 
established  by  the  able  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  on  the  then  known 
aeriform  compounds  of  charcoal  and  hydrogen ;  namely,  "  that  the  fitness  of 
those  gases  for  artificial  illumination  is  greater,  as  they  require  for  combustion 
a  greater  proportional  volume  of  oxygen  ;"*  for  that  gas,  requires  less  oxygen 
for  its  combustion  than  olefiant  gas,  yet  it  illuminates  much  more  powerfully 
than  this  gas.  The  superior  illuminating  power  of  the  bicarburet  of  hydrogen 
is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  principle,  that  the  degree  of  light  emitted  by  the 
carburets  of  hydrogen,  is  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  carbon  they  contain;  the 

•  Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Society,  1808  and  1821. 
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bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  therefore,  ought  to  afford  more  light  than  olefiant  gas, 
for  it  contains  a  greater  relative  proportion  of  carbon  than  this  gag.  The  bicar- 
buret of  hydrogen  contains  2c-\~  h;  olefiant  gas  2c-\-2n;  hence,  the  effect  of 
the  additional  proportion  of  hydrogen  in  olefiant  gas,  seems  to  be  to  diminish  its 
illuminating  power. 
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VI.  Remarks  on  the  Species  of  Seals  (Phocida)  inhabiting  the  Irish  Seas. 
By  Robert  Ball,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c. 


Re«d  12th  December,  1836. 


IT  has  been  often  said,  that  the  history  of  the  seal  family  is  more  obscure  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  group  of  the  mammalia ;  and  though  much  has  been 
done  by  Fabricius,  Nilsson,  Thieneman,  F.  Cuvier,  and  others,  still  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  before  we  can  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  even  of 
the  species  inhabiting  our  own  shores. 

Some  years  since  I  formed  an  opinion  that  I  could  distinguish  four  species  of 
seals  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Ireland,  but  finding  only  two  acknowledged  as 
British,  by  zoologists,  I  became  desirous  of  ascertaining  which  was  the  fact,  and 
accordingly  collected  specimens  from  various  parts  of  the  coast.  After  having 
accumulated  a  number  for  this  purpose,  I  endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to 
ascertain  of  what  species  the  seal  of  most  frequent  occurrence  was ;  and  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  Doctor  Scouler,  searched,  but  in  vain,  all  the  authorities  to 
which  access  could  be  had  in  Dublin,  while,  at  the  same  time,  research  was  made 
by  a  distinguished  naturalist,  in  London,  with  no  better  success.  However,  before 
deciding  that  the  animal  was  altogether  unknown  to  authors,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  British  Association  at  Bristol,  where  Professor  Nilsson  was 
preseut.  On  inspection  of  crania  he  pronounced  it  to  be  his  Halichoerus  Griseus, 
(Phoca  Gryphus  of  Fabricius,)  and  stated  that  it  was  described  by  him  in  his  Scan- 
dinavian Fauna  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  distinct  from  Phoca,  and  that  it  inhabited 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  characters  on  which  his  generic  distinction  is 
founded  I  could  not  ascertain  from  him,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  get  access  to  his 
work  either  here  or  in  London.  However  the  structure  of  the  teeth  in  Hali- 
charus  is  alone  quite  sufficient  to  constitute  a  generic  difference,  the  Molares* 
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being  simple,  approaching  closely  in  form  to  those  of  some  of  the  genus  Del- 
phinus,  while  in  Phoca  they  have  always  more  than  one  root.  From  conversation 
with  Professor  Nilsson,  I  learned  that  the  Halichcerus  of  the  Baltic  is  of  solitary 
habits ;  in  this  it  differs  from  ours,  which  is  often  seen  in  small  herds.  He 
attached  great  importance  to  colour  as  a  character,  so  much  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  probable  the  species  will  ultimately  be  proved  to  be  distinct,  for  the 
changes  of  colour  from  age,  season,  sex,  &c.  of  our  Halichcerus  seem  so  various  as 
to  offer  no  guide  to  a  determination  of  species.  In  the  many  specimens  I  have 
seen,  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  two  were  precisely  similar.  The  very  young 
females  are  generally  of  a  dull  yellowish  white,  with  rather  long  hair,  which  falls 
off  in  about  six  weeks  after  birth,  and  gives  place  to  a  shorter  and  more  shining 
coat  of  a  warm,  dingy  yellow,  variously  blotched  with  blackish  gray ;  the  whole 
gradually  growing  more  dull,  the  blotching  more  indistinct,  and  a  general  dark 
shade  spreading  on  the  back  as  the  animals  advance  in  age.  A  young  male  in  my 
possession  has  long  yellowish  hair  slightly  tinged  with  brownish  black  on  the  back ; 
is  black  on  the  nose,  chin,  and  cheeks,  and  on  the  palms  of  the  fore-feet.  The 
hair  of  the  adult  female  Halichcerus,  when  dry,  is  considerably  recurved,  and  is 
flattened  on  its  upper  surface,  as  if  scraped  with  a  knife.  The  optical  effect  of 
this  structure  is  curious,  for  when  the  animal  is  turned  with  its  head  towards  the 
spectator,  it  appears  of  a  uniform  silvery  grey,  and,  when  turned  the  other  way,  it 
seems  of  a  sooty  brown  colour,  while  the  spots  or  blotches  are  only  distinctly 
visible  from  a  side  view.  The  hairs  of  the  whiskers  of  all  seals  arc  remarkable 
in  form;  those  of  the  Halichcerus  are  flattened  in  one  direction,  and  contracted  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  other,  so  that  being  viewed  in  front  they  appear  linear, 
while,  seen  from  the  side  they  seem  moniliform  :  they  vary  in  colour  in  different 
individuals.  The  Halichcerus  is  easily  distinguished  from  other  seals  by  its 
straight  profile,  fierce  aspect,  and  more  lengthened  proportions.  The  develop, 
ment  of  its  skull  is  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  genus  Phoca,  the  brain  of  one 
of  the  latter  being  as  large  as  that  of  a  Halichcerus  of  twice  its  length,  and  the 
intellectual  powers  seem  to  hold  the  same  ratio.  I  recognized  on  sight,  in  the 
remains  of  Donovan's  Phoca  Barbata  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  skin  of  a 
Halichcerus  much  deformed  by  the  mounter,  and  I  find  my  observation  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  Professor  Nilsson.  This  seems  to  be  the  individual  described 
by  Parsons  as  the  long-bodied  seal,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  on  the  authority 
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of  this  specimen,  that  Phoca  Barbata  has  occupied  a  place  in  the  British  Fauna. 
Sir  Everard  Home,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822,  gives  a  figure  of 
a  cranium,  from  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Hunter's,  of  a  ♦♦skull  of  the  great  seal  so 
many  years  deposited  in  the  Museum,  from  the  South  Seas."  Here,  I  suspect, 
some  mistake  has  been  made,  and  that  the  skull  may  have  belonged  to  Donovan's 
seal,  for  I  have  a  similar  skull  of  one  killed  by  myself,  the  skin  of  which  was 
precisely  like  that  just  referred  to.  If  Sir  Everard  Home's  account  be  cor- 
rect, the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Halichoerus  is  indeed  most  strangely 
anomalous.  I  find  the  Palatal  Foramina  furnish  an  excellent  character  to  distin- 
guish the  crania  of  the  Halichoerus,  (in  the  absence  of  teeth,)  for  they  open  in 
or  on  the  palatal  bones,  while  in  all  the  skulls  I  have  seen  of  Phoca  they  open 
in  the  maxillaries  at  more  or  less  distance  from  their  junction  with  these  bones. 
Mr.  Bell  has  just  restored  the  original  and  appropriate  specific  name,  and 
described  our  seal  under  the  name  of  Halichoerus  Gryphus  accordingly.* 

•  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Vice-President  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History  Society,  communicated 
to  me  in  a  letter  the  following  interesting  particulars,  partly  extracted  from  his  journal,  relative  to 
the  capture  of  a  female  Halichceras  with  its  young : 

«  January  9Ut,  1897. 

"  George  Matthews,  E*q-,  of  Springvale,  in  the  County  of  Down,  informed  me  to-day  that  about 
three  weeks  ago,  when  setting  out  to  shoot  wildfowl  near  Ballywalter,  accompanied  by  an  attendant, 
they  observed  an  old  and  young  goal  upon  the  rocks  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sea  as  induced  them 
to  commence  pursuit,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  them  on  their  return  to  it.  In  this  they  were  so 
far  successful  as  to  capture  the  young  one,  which  they  fastened  to  the  rock,  hoping  that  its  cries, 
wluch  they  compared  to  those  of  a  calf,  might  attract  the  parent  within  gun-shot.  They  then  con- 
cealed themselves  to  the  windward  of  the  old  one,  and  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  saw  it  emerge  at 
the  distance  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards,  at  least  once  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  but  occa- 
sionally much  moro  frequently.  Seeing  that  it  came  no  closer  to  tho  land,  they  changed  their 
position  to  leeward,  which  they  had  no  sooner  done,  than  its  nearer  approach  was  apparent ;  and 
when  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  my  friend  firod  at  it  with  a 
musket  charged  with  a  single  ball,  which  after  passing  through  its  hoad,  was  remarked  to  strike  the 
water  forcibly  about  forty  yards  further  on.  Life  was  not  quite  extinct  when  it  was  rowed  up  to. 
When  brought  ashore  milk  was  extracted  from  its  mammm.  This  animal  was  of  a  uniform  whitish 
grey  colour,  with  darker  spots }  it  weighed  3  cwt.  and  18  lbs.,  but  when  in  good  condition  would 
probably  have  been  4  cwt.  On  skinning  it,  two  pellets  wore  taken  from  near  the  hinder  extremity, 
and  a  grain  of  large  shut  from  the  head  t  it  had  frequently  been  fired  at  before,  and  from  superiority 
of  size,  had  for  many  years  bocn  a  well  known  character  on  the  coast,  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Old  Skull,  in  consequence  of  its  favorite  resort  being  a  rock  railed  Skull-Martin.  The 
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Learning  some  time  since  that  seals  were  frequent  on  the  Sligo  coast,  I  requested 
Mr.  T.  Yeates  of  Drumcliff,  in  that  county,  to  procure  me  specimens,  and  that  gen- 
tleman soon  after  apprised  me  that  a  youthful  brother  of  his  had  surprised  a  seal  on 
shore,  boldly  seized  it  by  the  hinder  extremities,  and  ultimately  secured  it.  This 
individual  unfortunately  died  before  an  opportunity  occurred  of  transmitting  it 
to  me,  and  I  received  only  the  skull,  which  accords  exactly  with  that  of  Phoca 
Vitulina,  as  described  by  F.  Cuvicr.  Professor  Nilsson,  on  its  being  produced 
to  him,  pronounced  it  to  be  identical  with  his  Phoca  Variegata.  It  agrees  with 
the  figure  by  Sir  E.  Home  in  the  Philsophical  Transactions  for  1822,  of  the  skull 
of  a  seal  killed  in  the  Orkneys,  save  that  a  few  of  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  figure  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  species  from  the  others,  and  were  pro- 
bably supplied  to  make  up  for  loss  of  the  original.  Mr.  Bell,  however,  (possibly 
in  consequence  of  these  teeth,)  has  referred  the  plate  to  the  species  he  calls 
Phoca  Groenlandica,  but  I  rather  apprehend  that  he  is  mistaken,  for  with  the 

young  one  was  at  least  three  feet  in  length,  and  wan  estimated  lu  weigh  about  60  lbs.  It  was  of  a 
canary  colour  on  the  back;  the  remainder  paler,  without  spot  or  mark,  except  the  muizlc,  which  wan 
Mack  ;  its  hair  was  long  and  silky. 

"  Major  Matthows  states,  that  many  years  since  he  has  seen  from  two  to  three  hundred  seals 
together  on  the  rorks  near  Springvalc,  where  they  aro  now  scarce,  not  from  having  been  destroyed, 
but  from  tho  neighbourhood  having  become  so  much  more  populous,  that  the  rocks  they  frequented 
are  daily  traversed  by  persons  collecting  the  edible  seaweeds,  (Rhodomenia  Palmata,  Porphyra  Vul- 
garis,) and  limpets,  (Patella  Vulgaris.)  Thoy  aro  still  very  uumcrous  in  tho  rocks  a  little  farther 
southward,  where,  in  the  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  language  of  the  country,  they  are  *aid  lobe 
seen 'in  droves  like  sheep.'  Major  Matthews  remarks,  that  when  he  has  fired  at  seals  looking 
towards  him,  they  always  dived  from  the  flash  of  the  gun,  and  that  bo  was  only  successful  in  shoot- 
ing them  when  their  eyes  were  turned  from  him. 

"  From  the  description  both  of  the  young  and  adult  animals  above  noticed,  I  had  little  doubt 
that  they  were  your  Haliehcerus  Griseus  or  Gryphus,  and  as  their  carcases  still  lay  on  the  beach 
where  they  were  skinned  at  Springvale,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  I  had  them  brought  to  Belfast, 
when  by  tho  aid  of  your  lithographed  drawings  my  supposition  respecting  their  species  was  con- 
firmed by  actual  inspection.  I  presented  them  to  our  Natural  History  Society,  in  whose  Museum 
the  skeletons  of  both  are  now  in  part  preserved.  Here  is  also  a  specimen  of  the  Phoca  Vitulina, 
which  was  shot  December  28th,  1831,  in  the  river  Lagan,  at  some  distance  above  the  Long  Bridge 
at  Belfast  j  the  tide,  however,  flows  beyond  the  place  where  it  was  killed.  Some  years  before  a 
seal  was  obtained  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  a  deep  pool  beneath  one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge 
just  mentioned.  Our  friend,  Mr.  G.  C.  Hyndman,  on  one  occasion  saw  two  young  seals,  most 
probably  of  the  common  species." 
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exception  alluded  to,  the  figure  would  serve  as  a  good  portrait  of  the  skull  in  my 
possession,  and  there  is  no  sudden  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  intermaxillary 
bones  where  they  join  the  nasal  so  conspicuous  in  the  seal  of  the  Severn  here- 
after noticed,  to  which  he  also  applies  the  specific  name  of  Grcenlandica, 
considering  it  identical  with  the  Orkney  seal. 

On  the  30th  of  September  last,  I  received  from  my  friend  Mr.  Yates  a  living 
specimen,  taken  two  days  before  at  Lissadill,  County  Sligo.  It  appeared  in 
perfect  health,  was  about  three  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  its  short  muzzle, 
high  forehead,  and  large  cyes,strongly  distinguish  it  from  Halichcerus.  When  wet, 
it  is  almost  black,  variegated  with  whitish  slate  colour,  and  is  somewhat  lighter  on 
the  breast  than  on  the  other  parts :  when  dry,  it  is  of  a  light,  pearly  grey  colour. 
It  had,  when  I  received  it,  a  portion  of  long  fawn-coloured  hair  on  its  flanks, 
evidently  the  remains  of  a  more  general  coat,  but  this  fell  off  in  a  few  days.  On 
turning  this  seal  out  on  the  grass  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  it  advanced  fearlessly 
on  the  person  nearest  to  it,  and  was  not  to  be  turned  aside,  though  pretty  smartly 
struck  with  a  heavy  cloth.  Its  mode  of  battle  is,  when  within  a  proper  distance, 
to  turn  on  its  side,  and  scratch  with  its  uppermost  fore-paw,  which  it  is  able  to 
extend  considerably,  and  use  with  great  power  and  rapidity.  It  seldom  attempts 
to  bite ;  and  I  have  not  observed  it  snarl  in  the  unpleasant  manner  uniformly 
practised  by  all  the  Halichoeri  I  have  seen  in  captivity.  It  has  a  singular  and 
effective  mode  of  progression,  accomplished  by  convulsive  starting  jumps  as  it 
lies  on  its  side,  with  its  fore-paws  on  its  breast,  and  its  hind  ones  closely  pressed 
together.  Its  ordinary  motion,  a  sort  of  gallop,  is  tolerably  rapid,  and  the  power 
of  continuing  it  is  considerable,  as  was  evidenced  by  its  having  passed  over  rough 
ground  to  a  distance  of  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half,  on  escaping  one  night  from  the 
place  in  which  it  was  confined.  This  animal  refused  food  for  twenty-two  days 
after  its  original  capture,  but  has  since  fed  freely  on  whiting,*  (Gadus  Mer- 
langus,)  which  is  swallowed  whole,  the  head  merely  being  first  a  little  bruised. 
It  knows  the  keeper,  and  can  distinguish  at  a  distance  whether  he  has  fish  with 
him  or  not.  Its  attention  seems  always  alive  to  passing  objects,  and  when  a  bird 
alights  in  its  cage,  the  attempt  to  capture  it  is  quite  laughable :  the  seal  com- 
mences by  fixing  its  eyes  on  it  with  all  the  apparent  earnestness  of  a  pointer  dog, 


It  u  allowed  6  lb*,  of  fi*h  pw  dirm,  but  would  eat  much  more. 
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then  makes  a  plunge  headforemost,  and  on  the  bird  escaping,  exhibits  very 
evidently  its  disappointment.* 

A  specimen  similar  to  that  just  described  was  killed  with  small  shot  in  the 
river  Liffey,  not  far  from  the  Custom-house,  by  one  of  the  Coast  Guard  Service, 
on  the  23rd  of  October  last.  In  its  stomach  were  some  half-digested  fish,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  sand  launce,  (Ammodytes  Lancca.)  I  have  been  informed 
that  seals  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  river,  whither  they  arc  supposed  to  follow 
herrings. 

I  perceive  Mr.  Bell  quotes  Professor  Nilsson  as  authority  for  a  "  character 
of  unerring  certainty"  in  this  species,  (Phoca  Vitulina,)  which  consists  in  the 
obliquet  direction  of  the  molar  teeth.  I  must  however  observe,  that  the  obli- 
quity of  the  teeth  is  consequent  on  the  insufficient  development  of  the  jaws  in 
early  life ;  it  is  even  observable  in  the  very  young  Halichcerus,  and  disappears  in 
Phoca  Vitulina  long  before  the  skull  attains  its  maximum  size ;  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  held  as  a  specific  character.  Mr.  Bell  has  very  properly  retained  the 
name  of  Vitulina,  which  was  changed  by  Nilsson  to  Variegate,  on  the  grounds 
that  three  species  had  been  confounded  under  it,  but  that  now  described  is  cer- 
tainly the  one  for  which  the  appellation  was  originally  designed. 

Doctor  Riley  of  Bristol  exhibited  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
the  skeleton  of  a  seal  which  was  killed  in  the  Severn,  and  had  passed  under  the 
name  of  Phoca  Vitulina.  I  perceived  that  it  differed  from  any  I  had  before  seen, 
and  Professor  Nilsson  being  appealed  to,  pronounced  it  to  be  his  Phoca  Annel- 
lata.  This  species  has  been  referred  by  Mr.  Bell  to  the  Phoca  Grocnlandica,  and 
Professor  Nilsson,  on  further  examination,  concurred  in  this  opinion.  I  am  how- 
ever compelled  to  express  dissent,  on  the  grounds  that  the  teeth  in  the  skull  of 
the  seal  killed  in  the  Severn  arc  broader,  and  their  tubercles  more  deeply  divided 
from  each  other ;  that  the  lambdoid  suture  is  less  rudely  crested,  and  the  ridges 
running  from  the  nasal,  and  almost  bisecting  the  parietal  bones,  arc  less  conspi- 
cuous than  in  the  true  Phoca  Grcenlandica ;  and  further,  that  the  seal  just 
alluded  to  is  a  tolerably  large  species,  while  that  of  the  Severn  is  evidently  a 

•  This  animal  died  in  March  suddenly,  after  six  month*  confinement ;  it  was  apparently  thriving, 
and  became  daily  more  familiar. 

t  Since  writing  this  I  have  seen  the  skeletons  of  several  species  of  seal  at  the  Jardin  des  Planter 
at  Paris,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  teeth  was  less  con*picuou*  in  Vitulina,  than  in  many  others. 
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small  one ;  that  I  never  saw  a  seal  in  this  country  which  I  could  suppose  to  be 
represented  by  the  figure  of  Gramkndica  in  Griffith's  Cuvier,  or  Mr.  Bell's 
British  Quadrupeds ;  and  that  a  seal  which  I  saw  distinctly  through  a  telescope 
on  the  Welch  coast,  which  I  think  it  likely  was  of  the  Severn  species,  differed 
very  much  from  that  figure,  being  of  a  slight  form,  uniform  colour,  and  rounded 
head.  These  observations  show,  I  think,  sufficiently  that  the  seal  in  question  is 
not  the  Grcenlandica,  but  the  data  arc  so  scanty,  that  I  am  unable  to  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  what  is  the  real  species,  which  I  believe  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  seen  at  Paris,  through  the  kindness  of 
M.  De  Blainville,  the  original  skull  of  the  Phoca  Grcenlandica,  sent  by  the  French 
ambassador  from  Copenhagen;  and  M.  Frederick  Cuvier  having  favored  me  with 
an  inspection  of  his  unpublished  plates,  &c.  on  the  Phocids,  I  feel  now  quite 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  before  formed,  that  tho  seal  of  the  Severn  is  not  satis- 
factorily determined. 

The  following  notices  may  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
species  occurring  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts,  which  at  present  are  not 
sufficiently  known.  I  believe  that  a  fourth  species  of  seal  exists  on  the  southern 
coast,  with  a  larger  head  and  blunter  muzzle  than  any  of  the  three  alluded  to : — I 
have  seen  such  a  creature  occasionally  in  storms,  but  never  had  opportunity  of 
observing  it  closely.  This  may  prove  to  be  the  Phoca  Barbata,  of  which  species 
there  are  some  skulls  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  here,  but  no 
account  of  where  or  when  procured. 

A  seal-hunter,  who  has  been  borne  out  in  several  other  wonder-creating 
stories,  has  told  me,  that  he  killed,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  coast  of  Waterford,  a 
male  seal,  measuring  nineteen  feet  in  length ;  that  it  was,  when  he  first  saw  it,  in 
combat  with  one  of  an  ordinary  size.  He  was  not  able  to  give  any  other  distin- 
guishing character,  save  that  it  had  much  less  hair  than  any  other  seal  he  hod  seen.* 

•  R.  W.  M'Dwray,  Esq.,  of  tbo  County  Mayo,  kindly  favored  me  wilh  (he  following  account,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  as  to  a  teal  laid  lo  have  been  seen  by  him  : 

« luniscarrow  Reef,  about  eight  miles  from  Wcstport,  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  seals  j  and  on  the 
day  I  saw  the  extraordinary  species  you  allude  to,  there  could  not  be  less  than  150  soals  basking  on 
it.  I  got  my  booker  to  windward  of  the  Reef,  which  was  the  opposite  side  to  where  they  lay,  and 
dropped  down  gently  with  the  punt  without  using  an  oar,  lest  I  should  alarm  tbero,  and  landed, 
accompanied  by  one  of  my  boatmen ;  in  a  few  minutes  we  crept  to  within  fifty  yards  of  them,  when 
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It  may  assist  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  seals  of  our  coasts  to 
remark,  that  to  observe  them  properly  requires  great  patience  and  practice ;  they 
are  exceedingly  cautious,  and  retreat  on  the  approach  of  man.  The  use  of  a 
telescope  greatly  facilitates  operations,  for  by  sweeping  from  a  distance  the  rocky 
shores  frequented  by  these  animals,  they  may  often  be  discovered  where  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  seen,  and  may  be  cautiously  advanced  upon.  Seals  dive 
out  under  boats  entering  their  caves,  and  arc  probably  thus  seldom  noticed  except 
by  persons  acquainted  with  their  habits ;  that  they  may  be  struck  with  a  harpoon 
in  so  passing,  I  satisfactorily  proved  in  August,  1829,*  when,  assisted  by  some 
friends,  I  succeeded  in  killing  a  very  large  Halichoerus  at  Howth.  It  was 
one  of  several  that  passed  under  us  with  great  velocity,  about  eight  feet  deep  in 
the  water,  each  appearing  like  an  enormous  elongated  globule  of  mercury  as  it 
shot  under  the  boat.  The  animal  killed  possessed  great  strength,  it  was  a  female, 
and  appeared  to  be  suckling  young  at  the  time;  though  judging  from  its  much 

I  singled  out  and  shot  the  largest  I  could  sec,  (which  weighed  afterward*  twenty-six  stone,  and  was 
nearly  six  feet  long,)  as  bo  was  quite  dead  when  I  got  up  to  him,  I  ran  on,  after  loading  my  rifle 
again,  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  where  the  whole  herd  had  plunged  in,  when  I  fired,  knowing  I  was 
sure  of  a  shot  on  their  rising,  which  many  of  them  invariably  do  within  a  few  yards  of  where  they 
dive.  As  there  was  a  considerable  descent  to  the  water's  edge  I  had  nothing  to  rest  my  rifle  on, 
which  from  its  great  weight  and  length,  upwards  of  five  feet,  I  am  generally  obliged  to  do ;  I  made 
my  boatman  stoop,  and  rested  it  on  his  back,  and  almost  immediately  the  extraordinary  seal  came  to 
the  surface,  and  I  had  ample  time  to  observe  him.  The  head  was  greatly  larger  than  any  I  had 
ever  seen,  with  immense  bladder-like  protuberances  over  the  eyes,  inclining  to  the  sides  of  the  head. 
The  forehead  appeared  also  uncommonly  enlarged,  and  as  I  thought,  deeply  furrowed  and  wrinkled, 
lessening  gradually  to  the  protuberances  at  either  side;  it  had  external  ears  like  a  hound,  but  much 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  site  of  the  head.  Tho  colour  was  light  brown,  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
■no  to  have  spots  like  our  common  seal  I  am  quite  certain  it  was  much  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
any  of  our  common  kind.  From  the  uncouth,  and  I  might  say  very  unnatural  appearance  of  the 
animal,  my  poor  boatman's  superstitious  fears  so  completely  got  the  better  of  him,  that  he  made  a 
sudden  start,  and  fell  forward  among  the  rocks  on  which  we  were,  and  in  the  fall  my  rifle  went  off, 
of  course  without  effect,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  the  seal.  I  had  my  boatmen  on  the  look  out  for 
several  tides,  both  there  and  at  several  other  of  their  haunts  on  the  coast,  but  never  beard  of  him 
since.  I  recollect  seeing  one  of  the  same  kind,  or  at  least  having  the  protuberances,  near  the  Island 
of  Anticosti,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and'  last  year,  on  my  return  to  Oban  from  Staffs,  a  gen. 
lleman  told  me  he  saw  one  a  few  days  before  in  the  Sound  of  Ulva  that  had  external  ears,  and  au 
unusually  large  head." 

•  For  a  more  detailed  account  sec  Bell'*  British  Quadrupeds,  p.  2K2. 
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worn  teeth  it  must  have  been  very  aged.  Its  skeleton  measures  seven  feet  two 
inches  in  length. 

Believing,  with  Cuvier,  that  the  history  of  the  seals  can  only  be  elucidated  by 
a  new  series  of  observations,  I  have  made  few  allusions  to  former  writers  on  the 
subject,  and  conclude  with  a  hope,  that  others  who  have  more  time  and  oppor- 
tunity than  I  have  had  will  continue  the  investigation  here  commenced,  into  the 
history  of  the  Phocid*  of  Ireland. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

HALIC11CERU8  GRYPIIU8. 

Plate  I. — Fig.  1.    Female  shot  by  Captain  Sommerville  Digby,  July,  1836,  at 
Lambay,  near  Dublin ;  supposed  to  be  two  years  old ; 
six  feet  in  length. 
Fig.  2.    Young  male,  taken  at  Youghal,  County  Cork,  October, 
1832. 

Fig.  3.    Young  female,  killed  with  its  mother  near  Youghal. 

Plate  II—  Fig.  4,  5,  6.    Skull  of  No.  1. 

Fig.  4,  a.  a.    Palatal  Foramina,  alluded  to  at  page  91 »  line  9»  to 
compare  with  a.  a.  fig.  14. 

Plate  III. — Fig.  7>  Lower  jaw  of  No.  3,  natural  size. 
Fig.  8.  Do.       No.  I,  do. 

Fig.  9.  Do.       mother  of  No.  3,  do. 

FigAO.  Teeth  of  Do. 

PHOCA  VITUL1NA. 


Plate  IV.— Fig.  11, 12.    Seal  taken  at  Lissadill,  County  Sligo,  Sept.  1836. 
Fig.  13.    Seal  shot  in  River  Liffey,  October,  1836. 
vol.  xvni.  o 
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Platb  V.^-Fig.  14,  15,  16.    Skull  of  seal  taken  in  Sligo,  1835. 
Fig.  17.    Teeth  of  ditto,  natural  size. 

Plate  VI. — Fig.  20,  21.    Ciecum  and  great  sinus  of  the  hepatic  veins  of  No. 

13,  to  compare  with  IS  and  19,  the  caxrum  and 
great  sinus  of  the  hepatic  veins  of  No.  2.  The 
animals  were  very  nearly  of  the  same  size. 
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VII.  On  a  Series  of  Combinations  derived  from  Pyroacetic  Spirit.  By 
Robert  Kane,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  to  the  Apothecaries  Hall  of  Ireland,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Pharmacy  and  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Chemistry  of  Paris, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  the  North  of  Ger- 
many, tyc. 

Retd  16th  M»rcb,  and  10th  April,  1837. 


A  great  deal  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  pyroacetic  spirit  by  successive 
chemists,  with  but  imperfect  results  towards  the  development  of  its  real  nature. 
Notwithstanding  the  researches  of  Chenevix,  Macaire,  Mateucchi,  and  many- 
others,  the  determination  of  its  composition  lately  by  Liebig  and  by  Dumas,  is 
the  only  numerical  fact  belonging  to  it  of  which  chemists  are  in  possession. 

Pyroacetic  spirit  is  known  to  be  generated  .by  heating  to  redness  an  acetate  of 
a  powerful  base,  the  acetic  acid  being  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  this 
inflammable  liquid ;  or  likewise  by  passing  the  vapour  of  dilute  acetic  acid  through 
a  tube  filled  with  coarse  fragments  of  charcoal,  and  heated  to  dull  redness.  Its 
composition  is  found  to  be  per  cent. 

Carbon     =  62.5 
Hydrogen  =  10.2 
Oxygen    =  27.3 
And  its  formula;  c,  h3  o. 

The  vapour  of  pyroacetic  spirit  is  found  to  have  a  density  of  2.022,  and  the 
results  of  the  following  experiments  prove  that  the  atom  of  pyroacetic  spirit  cor- 
responds to  four  volumes  of  vapour.  To  represent  the  combining  proportion  of 
this  body  we  must  therefore  take  double  the  ordinary  formula  as  given  above, 
and  consider  c„  h„  oa  as  the  constituents  of  its  atom. 

It  may  serve  to  give  a  clearer  insight  into  the  connexion  of  the  following 
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substances,  and  to  prevent  reiteration  in  the  description  of  them,  if  a  general 
view  of  the  results  be  now  presented,  and  the  names  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
designate  these  bodies  be  detailed. 

By  the  loss  of  successive  portions  of  its  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  form  of 
water,  there  are  obtained  from  pyroacetic  spirit  substances  having  the  composition 
c,;  o  and  c0  h,.  By  reactions,  to  be  described  hereafter,  there  are  produced 
other  bodies  having  the  formula;  c„  h4  cl  and  c„  h3  i.  The  body  c„  h,  o  unites  with 
acids,  as  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric,  and  forms  compounds  possessing  acid 
properties  and  forming  well  characterized  salts,  the  exact  composition  of  which 
will  be  hereafter  given :  in  all  these  reactions  it  is  evident  that  the  pyroacetic 
spirit  follows  the  same  general  law  as  the  pyroxylic  and  the  ordinary  alcohol ; 
and  as  there  arc  two  theoretical  views  of  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  ethers,  so  can 
two  views  of  the  nature  of  these  new  bodies  be  assumed.  But  whilst  I  admit  the 
possibility  of  explaining,  perhaps  all  known  phenomena,  by  each  hypothesis,  yet 
as  I  consider  that  of  common  ether,  being  oxide  of  ethyl,  as  most  consonant  with 
the  general  bearing  of  science,  I  shall  adopt  in  this  paper  the  corresponding  view 
for  the  combinations  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  names  Acetone  and  Pyroacetic  Spirit,  having  reference  not  to  the  nature, 
but  to  one  only  of  the  many  sources  from  whence  this  body  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
necessary  to  substitute  for  these  a  name  which  can  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
aeries,  and  not  indicate  any  connexion  with  another  substance,  which,  if  real,  is  at 
least  but  accidental.  The  name  Mesit  was  applied  by  Reichenbach  to  a  liquid 
which  he  met  among  the  products  of  destructive  distillation,  and  which  he  took 
to  be  pyroacetic  spirit ;  and  without  at  all  judging  whether  that  fluid  was  or  was 
not  such,  I  shall  adopt  that  denomination,  and  propose  for  the  pyroacetic  spirit 
the  name  Mesitic  Alcohol.  Wc  thus  obtain 
c„  h4  mesitylenc. 

c,;HjO  =  c„h,  -\-  ho  mesitic  ether;  first  hydrate  of  mesitylene. 
r„  hs  cl  =  Ci  h,  -{-  hcI  hydrochloratc  of  mesitylene. 
cfi  h,  i  —  c„  nt  -\-  m  hydriodate  of  mesitylene. 

r6  H,,  o,=  c„  h4  +  h,  o,  mesitic  alcohol ;  second  hydrate  of  mesitylene. 
c„  H3  o  -\-  so3  sulphate  of  mesitic  ether. 
cc  nso  +  2so,  bi-sulphate  of  mesitic  ether. 
cb  h.  o  +  r,  o,  phosphate  of  mesitic  ether. 
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Or  assuming  a  radical  analogous  to  ethyl,  we  have,  calling  it  Mesityl, 

c„  HjO  oxide  of  mesityl. 

ctHjC/  chloride 'of  mesityl. 

c,,  n4  o  -j-  soj  sulphate  of  mesityl. 

rfi  iis  o  -{-  no  hydrated  oxide  of  mesityl ;  mcsitic  alcohol. 

I.  OF  ME8ITVLKNK. 

When  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  mcsitic  alcohol,  there  is  imme- 
diately very  great  heat  evolved,  and  the  mixture  becomes  deep  brown  ;  if  the 
quantity  of  acid  be  considerable,  much  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  evolved.  The 
products  of  this  reaction  are  complicated,  and  vary  with  the  proportions  of  the 
materials ;  amongst  them  are,  mesitylene,  mesitic  ether,  and  a  peculiar  solid  waxy 
substance. 

To  prepare  mesitylene,  two  volumes  of  pure  mcsitic  alcohol  are  to  be  mixed 
with  one  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  mixture  distilled  in  a  glass  retort;  by  carefully 
managing  the  heat  there  is  but  very  little  frothing  of  the  mass  until  the  operation 
is  nearly  finished ;  there  comes  over  a  watery  liquor,  excessively  impregnated 
with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  a  yellowish  oil,  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  it.  This  amounts  in  quantity  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  volume  of  the  mesitic 
alcohol  employed.  It  is  to  be  decanted,  and  washed  very  well,  to  free  it  from 
sulphurous  acid;  then  distilled,  first  in  a  water-bath,  which  frees  it  from  a  small 
quantity  of  the  alcohol  which  had  adhered  to  it,  then,  the  water-bath  being 
removed,  the  mesitylene  distils  over  pure.  The  distillation  must  not  be  carried 
too  far,  as  there  remains  in  the  retort  a  quantity  of  a  substance,  which,  though 
less  volatile,  yet  contaminates  the  last  distilled  portion  of  the  mesitylene.  The 
product  is  to  be  digested  on  well  dried  chloride  of  calcium  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  poured  off,  and  again  distilled.    It  may  thus  be  obtained  pure. 

Mesitylene,  when  pure,  is  colourless,  very  light;  it  boils  at  about  270 
Fahrenheit,  and  possesses  a  soft  garlic  odour,  by  which  it  is  eminently  characterized. 
It  burns  with  a  bright  white  flame,  throwing  off  much  smoke.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  alkalies.  With  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  with  chlorine,  it  gives  products 
which  will  be  examined  in  another  part  of  this  memoir. 
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To  determine  the  composition  of  mewtylene,  the  following  analyses  were 
made  : 

I.  0.220  gramme  material  gave 

0.206  water. 
0.717  carbonic  acid. 

II.  0.329  material  gave 

0.315  water. 
1.054  carbonic  acid. 

III.  0.248  material  gave 

0.236  water. 
0.788  carbonic  acid. 

These  analyses  give 

I.  II. 
Carbon    =90.14  88.59 
Hydrogen  =  10.39  10.29 

100.53  98.88 

The  results  of  these  analyses  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  composition  of  the 
substance. 

c„  =  36.78  gives  90.19 
H<=   4.00  9-81 


40.78  100.00 

This  body  therefore  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  two  atoms  of  water  from 
the  mesitic  alcohol,  cau0ot  —  n^o^c^.  It  occupies  in  the  mesitic  series  the 
same  position  as  the  olefiant  gas  in  the  series  of  ordinary  alcohol. 

II.  OF  MESITIC  ETHER.  OXIDE  OP  ME8ITYL. 

• 

*  In  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  mesitic  alcohol  this  substance  is  in 
the  first  instance  produced,  but  on  the  heat  being  raised,  the  prevailing  influence 


III. 

90.08 
10.55 

100.63 
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of  the  sulphuric  acid  destroys  it,  taking  all  the  oxygen  as  water,  and  reducing  the 
remaining  elements  to  the  state  of  mcsitylenc.  If  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  mesitic  alcohol  be  mixed,  and  the  vessel  containing  them  plunged  into 
cold  water,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  consequent  rise  of  temperature 
and  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid ;  and,  when  the  deep-brown  mixture  has 
become  quite  cold,  it  be  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time ;  there  gradually  separates  to  the  surface  a  thickish  fluid, 
which  can  be  removed  by  the  pipette,  and  purified  by  distillation  with  some  lime. 

This  mass  can  be  separated  by  rectification  into  a  number  of  portions  of 
different  degrees  of  volatility.  It  is  mostly  mcsitylcne ;  it  contains  likewise  a 
quantity  of  the  solid  matter  before  alluded  to,  and  a  quantity  of  a  fluid  more 
volatile  than  mcsitylenc,  which  is  mesitic  ether.  It  can  be  separated  by  this 
process  only  in  small  quantity,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  pure ;  the  best  way  of 
procuring  it  is  that  now  to  be  described. 

In  the  next  section  will  be  detailed  a  process  for  obtaining  an  impure 
chloride  of  mesityl  easily  in  moderate  quantities.  This  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  to  the  solution  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  added,  until  the  whole 
becomes  strongly  alkaline,  the  liquor  being  warmed  during  the  operation.  There 
is  now  to  be  added  six  or  eight  volumes  of  water ;  there  immediately  separates  a 
large  quantity  of  an  oily  matter  coloured  yellow,  and  the  liquor  contains  chloride 
of  potassium.  This  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  chloride  of  calcium  to  dry  it ;  then 
rectified,  to  free  it  from  mesitic  alcohol  which  comes  over  first,  and  a  trace  of 
mesitylene,  which  is  the  least  volatile  of  all.  This  reaction  is  easily  understood : 
the  chlorine  passes  from  the  mesityl  to  the  potassium,  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
potash  takes  its  place. 

Mesitic  ether  thus  obtained,  and  rendered  pure,  is  limpid,  very  fluid,  and 
colourless,  of  an  aromatic  odour,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint; it  bums  with  a  very  luminous,  but  somewhat  smoky  flame;  it  boils  at  about 
248J  F.  Its  combinations  with  acids  will  be  hereafter  described.  Its  compo- 
sition was  determined  by  the  following  analyses : 

I.   0.610  gramme  material  gave 

0.582  water. 
1.628  carbonic  acid. 
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Giving 


But  c,iH;o  gives 


II.  0.433  material  gave 

0.410  water. 

1 . 1 39  carbonic  acid. 

I.  II. 

Carbon     =  73.60  72.72 

Hydrogen  =  10.59  10.52 

Oxygen    =15.81  16.76 

100.00  100.00 


c,  =  36.78  73.88 
H5=  5.00  10.05 
o  =  8.00  16.07 


49.78  100.00 

which  is  evidently  its  composition. 


III.  CHLORIDE  OP  MESITYI.. 


The  preparation  of  this  body  in  a  state  of  purity  proper  for  analysis  is 
extremely  difficult.  If  liquid  muriatic  acid  and  mesitic  alcohol  be  mixed,  the 
mixture  assumes  a  dark  colour;  but  on  distillation,  the  mesitic  alcohol  is  separated 
almost  completely  unchanged.  If  a  stream  of  muriatic  acid  gas  be  passed  into 
mesitic  alcohol,  it  is  absorbed  rapidly  and  in  large  quantity,  the  solution  becomes 
dark-brown,  intensely  acid  and  dense.  The  stream  of  gas  must  be  continued  for 
several  days  uninterruptedly,  in  order  to  produce  the  decomposition  of  two  ounces 
volume  of  mesitic  alcohol.  When  the  dark  heavy  liquor  thus  obtained  is  washed 
with  water,  in  which  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  a  large  quantity  of  free  muriatic  acid 
is  given  off,  and  the  fluid  thus  obtained,  having  been  digested  on  some  litharge, 
and  then  on  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  is  an  impure  chloride  of  mesityl.  It 
sinks  rapidly  in  water;  is  always  dark-coloured;  if  freshly  made  it  does  not 
affect  litmus  paper,  but  being  preserved  for  a  night  is  sufficient  to  render  it  so 
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acid  as  to  emit  copious  muriatic  fumes ;  at  the  same  time  it  gradually  becomes 
very  dark-brown  and  opaque,  and  when  heated  effervesces,  owing  to  the  escape  of 
muriatic  acid  gas.  If  distilled,  a  large  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  gas  is  set  free, 
and  the  distilled  liquor  always  floats  on  water,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  mcsitylene 
and  some  mesitic  ether  which  it  contains.  It  is  consequently  impossible  to  purify 
this  body  by  rectification. 

The  substance  thus  obtained  was  very  often  submitted  to  analysis,  but  in  no 
case  was  a  satisfactory  result  obtained.  The  per  cent,  composition  of  a  few  of 
the  specimens  examined  is  subjoined,  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  reaction  by 
which  it  is  generated  may  be  more  easily  perceived.  The  determination  of  the 
quantity  of  the  chlorine  was  made  in  the  usual  way  by  passing  the  vapour  of  the 
body  over  red  hot  lime. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Carbon  = 

55.9 

64.5 

59.9 

Hydrogen  = 

8.5 

9.3 

8.6 

Oxygen  = 

10.2 

12.1 

10.5 

Chlorine  = 

25.4 

14.1 

21.0 

100. 


On  calculating  these  results,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  liquids  analyzed 
were  mixtures  of  chloride  of  mesityl  with  oxide  of  mcsityl  and  mesitic  alcohol ; 
it  is  on  this  accouut  that  I  made  use  of  this  impure  substance  to  prepare  the 
mesitic  ether  by  the  action  of  potash. 

By  the  reaction  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus  on  mesitic  alcohol  a  pure 
chloride  of  mesityl  can  be  produced ;  for  this  purpose,  perchloride  of  phosphorus 
is  to  be  added  to  mesitic  alcohol,  with  which,  if  not  absolutely  anhydrous,  a  lively 
reaction  ensues ;  water  is  to  be  added  in  successive  drops,  and  the  effervescence 
moderated  by  placing  the  vessel  in  cold  water ;  when  a  quantity  of  chloride  of 
phosphorus,  about  double  the  weight  of  the  alcohol  employed,  has  been  used, 
three  or  four  volumes  of  water  are  to  be  added ;  there  separates  a  heavy,  slightly- 
coloured  fluid,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  poured  on  some  recently  fused  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium. 
As  it  docs  not  dissolve  any  chloride  of  calcium,  it  can  be  analyzed  without 
distillation,  by  which  process  it  is  in  fact  in  great  part  destroyed,  being  resolved 

vol.  xvni.  p 
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into  muriatic  acid  gas  and  mesitylenc.  Notwithstanding  the  care  that  may  he 
taken  in  this  process,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  product  free  from  mesitic  alcohol  or 
ether.  In  only  one  analysis  did  I  ohtain  a  result  conformable  to  theory,  and 
consequently  that  one  only  need  be  subjoined. 

A.  0.483  gramme  material  gave 

0.294  water. 
O.820  carbonic  acid. 

From  whence  results 

Carbon  =  47.27 
Hydrogen  =  6.67 

B.  0.673  material  gave  1.252  gramme  chloride  of  silver,  corresponding  to 
45.88  chlorine  per  cent. 

The  formula  c0  ii5  t7  gives 

c„  =  36.78  47.66 
hs=  5.0  6.49 
cl  -  35.42  45.85 

77.20  100.00 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  body  analyzed  in  this  instance  was  chloride  of 
mesityl  almost  absolutely  pure. 

IV.  IODIDE  OF  MESITYL. 

When  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  mesitic  alcohol  are  treated  precisely  as  in  the 
manner  for  making  hydriodic  ether  by  common  alcohol,  the  reaction  takes  place 
in  the  retort  without  any  separation  of  carbon.  Immense  quantities  of  hydriodic 
acid  gas  arc  disengaged,  and  the  liquid  which  distils  over  is  very  heavy,  deeply 
coloured  by  iodine,  and  possesses  an  odour  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
hydriodic  ether.  What  remains  in  the  retort  is  slightly  tinged  yellow,  owing  to 
its  being  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  substance,  which  is  deposited  in 
spangles,  like  iodide  of  lead.  The  liquid  remaining  in' the  retort  solidifies,  on 
cooling,  into  a  mass  of  fibrous  silky  crystals.  The  distilled  liquor,  washed  with 
water  to  remove  adhering  hydriodic  acid,  is  still  coloured  by  iodine,  from  which 
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it  may  be  freed  by  a  little  water  of  potash.  It  very  soon  again  becomes  coloured, 
iodine  at  first,  and  then  carbon  separating,  and  hydriodic  acid  gas  being  given  off. 
This  change  takes  place  equally  quick,  whether  the  iodide  of  mesityl  be  in  con- 
tact with  water  or  not.  In  all  cases  the  product  is  exceedingly  impure.  I  have 
analyzed  very  many  specimens  prepared  at  different  times,  and  never  twice  got 
the  same  result ;  there  are  always  present  quantities  of  mesitic  alcohol,  mesitic 
ether,  and  sometimes  mesitylene ;  and  as  the  iodide  of  mesityl  cannot  be  distilled 
without  undergoing  a  partial  decomposition  into  mesitylene  and  hydriodic  acid, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  effect  the  purification  of  the  distilled  product. 

By  following  a  different  method  of  preparation,  I  have  from  time  to  time 
obtained  specimens  of  this  substance,  which  gave  me  results  approaching  closer 
to  the  theoretic  numbers,  than  those  given  by  the  fluid  obtained  by  distillation. 
A  small  quantity  of  iodine  is  to  be  placed  in  a  tube,  and  about  twice  its  volume 
of  mesitic  alcohol  to  be  poured  on  it ;  a  piece  of  phosphorus  is  to  be  then 
dropped  in ;  the  reaction  is  to  be  supported  for  some  time  by  the  application  of 
heat,  and  then  water  is  to  be  poured  into  the  tube,  and  the  whole  shaken  together ; 
■  quantity  of  iodide  of  mesityl  immediately  separates,  which  is  purer  than  any 
prepared  by  the  process  in  which  the  materials  are  distilled. 

The  composition  given  by  theory  for  the  iodide  of  mesityl  is, 

cu=  30.8  21.9 
h>  =  5.0  2.9 
i  =126.3  75.2 

1G8.1  100.0 

When  chloride  of  mesityl  is  distilled  with  a  solution  of  sulph-hydratc  of 
potassium  in  alcohol,  there  is  obtained  a  yellowish  fluid,  lighter  than  water,  and 
containing  still  a  large  quantity  of  unaltered  chloride,  with  some  mesitic  ether; 
but  as  it  possesses  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  gradually  deposits  sulphur 
when  kept,  I  think  it  very  likely  that  a  sulphuret  of  mesityl  can  be  thus  formed. 
The  small  quantity  I  had  obtained  did  not  allow  me  to  set  about  the  necessary 
means  of  purification. 
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V.  COMBINATIONS  OF  MES1TIC  ETHEB  WITH  THE  OXYGEN  ACIDS. 

When  mcsitic  alcohol  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  mass  becomes  very  hot,  dark-brown,  and  much  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  formed. 
When  the  whole  has  cooled,  it  must  be  diluted  with  two  or  three  volumes  of 
water,  and  neutralized  by  a  base ;  and  when  the  carbonates  of  baryta,  lime,  or  lead 
arc  thus  employed,  there  are  formed  soluble  salts,  which  have  been  examined. 
If  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  employed  had  been  smaller,  similar  salts  are 
produced ;  but  the  substance  found  combined  with  the  inorganic  base  is  not  the 
bi-sulphate,  but  the  neutral  sulphate  of  mesityl.  It  appears  even  that  the  salts  of 
the  proto-sulphate  are  those  most  easily  formed,  as  I  have  sometimes  obtained 
them  when  I  had  employed  a  large  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  order  to  form  bi- 
sulphatc.  The  sulphate  I  shall  call  Sulpho-mesitylic  Acid;  and  the  bi-sulphate, 
Persulpho-mesitylic  Acid. 

VI.  PEB8ULPHO-MESITYLATE  OF  LIME. 

This  salt  forms,  when  evaporated,  a  deliquescent  granular  mass,  amongst  which 
small  prisms  are  interspersed.  It  can  be  completely  dried  without  blackening,  and 
thus  loses  one  atom  of  water  of  crystallization.  "When  heated  strongly  it  takes  fire, 
blackens,  and  leaves  after  ignition  a  white  residue  reacting  very  feebly  alkaline. 
There  is  no  acid  whatsoever  set  free  during  the  decomposition. 

A.  0.529  of  salt  was  heated  with  some  nitric  acid  in  a  platinum  crucible;  the 
decomposition  went  on  very  quietly,  and  there  remained  a  perfectly  white  residue 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  weighing  0.373,  or  70.50  per  cent. 

B.  0.972  material  gave 

0.292  water, 

0.651  carbonic  acid; 

or,  per  cent. 

Hydrogen  =  3.33 
Carbon     =  18.52 

The  formula  2so:)+c(lHio-r-2cao-|-Ho  gives 
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2so3  =  80.32 

40.95 

2c«o=  57.04 

29.07 

c„     =  36.80 

18.76 

h„     =  6.00 

3.06 

o,     =  16.02 

8.16 

196.18 

100.00 

70.02  sulphate  of  lime. 


This  is  evidently  the  true  formula. 

Fcrsulpho-mesitylate  of  baryta  crystallizes  in  small  pearly  plates ; 
it  becomes  brown,  chars,  and  sulphate  of  baryta  remains ;  quite  neutral. 
0.430  salt  gave  0.337  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  78.4  per  cent. 

The  formula  2soJ-l-c„H1o-|-2Bflo-|-Ho  gives 


2  so,                =  80.3 

275 

2  boo  =153.4 

52.5 

Oxide  of  mesit)  l  =  49.8 

16.7 

Water             =  9.0 

3.3 

292.5 

100.0 

i 


80.0 
20.0 


It  was  not  further  analyzed. 

The  sulpho-mcsitylate  of  lead  appeared  to  be  very  deliquescent  and  un- 
cmtallizable  ;  it  was  not  analyzed. 


VII.  SLLPHO-MESITYLATE  OF  LIME. 


This  salt  is  generally  formed  when  the  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  added  to  the 
mcsitic  alcohol,  is  smaller  than  to  produce  the  former  class  of  salts ;  as,  when  two 
volumes  of  the  alcohol  arc  mixed  with  one  of  vitriol.  The  solution,  when  very 
much  concentrated,  forms,  by  cooling,  a  mass  of  small  crystals  not  differing  much 
in  appearance  from  the  persulpho-mesitylate,— from  which,  however,  the  result 
of  analysis  at  once  separates  it. 

A.  0.625  of  this  salt  in  crystals  was  heated  cautiously  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
until  all  emission  of  watery  vapour  had  ceased ;  the  salt  remained  quite  white. 
The  residual  mass  weighed  0.580,  or  had  given  7.2  per  cent,  of  water.  These 
0.580  were  dissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The 
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oxalate  of  lime,  collected  and  burned  with  the  filter,  gave  0.244  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  containing  0.1374  of  lime,  or  23.7  per  cent 

When  this  salt  is  warmed  with  nitric  acid,  the  decomposition  is  always  accom- 
panied with  a  slight  puffing  explosion,  owing  to  a  very  rapid  sort  of  combustion 
pervading  the  whole  mass.  Consequently  a  quantity  of  the  light  residual  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  always  thrown  out  of  the  crucible.  The  residue  is,  however,  quite 
neutral,  and  no  free  sulphuric  acid  is  given  off".  In  two  experiments  of  this 
kind  the  quantities  of  residual  sulphate  of  lime,  although  a  portion  had  been  lost, 
were  47  and  53  per  cent. 

B.  0.765  of  the  dried  salt  gave 

0.301  water,  and 
0.848  carbonic  acid, 

corresponding  to 

Hydrogen  =  4.40 
Carbon     =  30.29  per  cent. 
The  formula  so,-f  caii4o  +  coo  gives 

so3  =  40.16  33.8 
coo=  28.52  24.1 
c,  =  36.80  31.0 
h4  =  5.00  4.3 
o    =  8.00  6.9 

118.48  100.0 

The  7.2  of  water  of  crystallization,  obtained  above,  corresponds  to  one  atom  ; 
the  formula  of  the  crystals  therefore  is 

60.,+  cu  h^o  -j-  cao  no. 

A  circumstance  in  which  the  salts  above  described  differ  from  the  analogies 
of  the  sulpho-vinates,  sulpho-mesitylatcs,  and  sulpho-napthalates,  is  that  the 
quantity  of  the  inorganic  base  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  given  to  the  acid  first  described  the  name 
of  Persulpho-mesitylic ;  as  the  word  Bisulpho-mcsitylic  might  imply  that  the 
quantity  of  acid  was  double  that  necessary  to  neutralize  the  inorganic  base  present 
in  the  salt. 

On  decomposing  the  baryta  salts  of  the  sulphate  or  of  the  bi-sulphatc  of 
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mesityl,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  some  liquors  were  obtained,  which,  when 
heated,  began  to  smell  strongly  of  mesitic  ether,  and  contained  free  sulphuric 
acid ;  evaporated  still  more,  the  solutions  became  black,  and  sulphurous  acid  was 
exhaled.  It  thus  appears  that  both  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water,  but  I  was  not 
able  to  effect  their  perfect  isolation. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  salts  of  the  peraulpho-mesitylic  acid  may  be 
represented  as  double  salts,  consisting  of  the  sulpho-mesitylate  united  to  sulphate 
of  the  same  base.  Thus 

2  so  3  +  c6  hs  o  -J-  2  cao  -f  ho 

is  evidently  equal  to 

( so3  +  c„  h,  o  +  cao  +  ho)  -f  cao .  so3 . 
I  will  not  at  present  enter  into  any  details  connected  with  this  view,  which 
will  be  at  once  seen  to  bear  upon  the  cause  of  the  sulphuric  acid  retaining  its  full 
power  of  neutralization. 

nO.  OF  THE  HYPO-PHOSPHO-MESITYLOU8  ACID. 

Of  this  acid,  the  existence  of  which  is  at  present  quite  without  analogy  in 
organic  chemistry,  only  the  baryta  salt  has  been  examined ;  the  properties  and 
composition  of  it  are,  however,  so  characteristic,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  real 
nature. 

When  iodide  of  mesityl  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  iodine,  phosphorus, 
and  mesitic  alcohol,  there  remains  in  the  retort  (provided  there  be  some  phos- 
phorus in  excess)  a  thick  fluid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  crystals 
resembling  amianthus.  The  decomposition  goes  on  without  any  separation  of 
carbon;  the  only  products  are  the  iodide  of  mesityl  (impure),  the  white  fibrous 
crystals,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  matter,  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafler.  These  crystals  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  colourless  liquor,  with 
a  taste  at  once  strongly  acid  and  intensely  bitter.  The  liquor,  neutralized  by 
carbonate  of  baryta,  gives  a  white  insoluble  salt,  and  likewise  a  soluble  one.  The 
solution  is  to  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  when  it 
forms  a  crystalline  mass.  This  mass  is  then  to  be  boiled  in  strong  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves out  a  quantity  of  iodide  of  barium,  arising  from  hydriodic  acid  with  which 
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the  crystals  had  been  contaminated  in  the  retort.  The  boiling  in  alcohol  must 
be  repeated  until  the  residual  salt  no  longer  gives  any  trace  of  iodine  when 
moistened  with  nitric  acid.  It  may  then  be  considered  pure;  as, though  prepared  at 
different  periods,  it  has  always  given  the  same  analytical  results.  The  salt  appears 
as  a  mass  of  small  white  crystalline  grains,  of  an  amylaceous  appearance,  neutral  to 
test  paper.  When  heated  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  pure  phosphorous  Hame, 
and  throwing  off  copious  fumes  of  phosphoric  acid ;  when  the  phosphorus  ceases 
to  be  emitted  the  residue  is  black,  but  further  heated  it  gives  a  pure  white 
residue  of  phosphate  of  baryta.  When  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  and  heated,  a 
very  violent  reaction  ensues,  and  unless  great  caution  be  employed,  some  of  the 
materials  are  projected  out  of  the  vessel :  in  any  case  some  phosphorus  is  lost, 
being  disengaged  in  the  gaseous  form.  When  this  salt  has  been  once  obtained 
solid,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  dissolving  it  completely  in  water  again,  although 
no  marked  difference  of  composition  can  be  observed  between  the  portion  which 
dissolves  and  that  which  remains  unacted  on. 

O./OO  of  the  salt  was  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  and  very  cautiously  decom- 
posed by  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  action  was  violent,  but  without  any 
projection  of  the  solid  materials.  The  residue  was  treated  with  nitric  acid  until 
it  remained  white;  it  weighed  0.520,  giving  7*1.3  per  cent.  It  was  dissolved 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  soda.  There 
was  obtained  0.467  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  corresponding  to  43.8  of  baryta,  from 
1 00  of  the  salt  employed. 

0.368  of  salt  similarly  treated  gave  0.277  residue;  which,  dissolved  and  treated 
as  above,  gave  0.247  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  67.1  per  cent.,  containing  44.0  of 
baryta. 

I.  0.469  material  gave 

0.169  water, 

0.346  carbonic  acid; 

corresponding  to 

Hydrogen  =  4.00 

Carbon     =  20.40  per  cent. 

II.  0.566  material  gave 

0.186  water, 

0.399  carbonic  acid ; 
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corresponding  to 

Hydrogen  =  3.65 

Carbon  =1949 
There  are  two  formube  by  which  the  properties  of  this  salt  can  be  explained, 
and  with  which  the  analytical  results  harmonize.  One  of  these  assumes  the 
phosphorus  to  exist  half  as  phosphoric  acid  and  half  as  phosphurettcd  hydrogen, 
the  salt  containing  no  water.  In  the  other  the  phosphorus  is  represented  as  being 
all  as  hypo-phosphorous  acid,  while  the  salt  contains  an  atom  of  water  chemically 
united,  and  which  cannot  be  expelled  by  any  temperature  not  producing  complete 
decomposition.  Thus, 

r1o.v+2B/Jo+2(c(,H5o)  +  p1H3  gives 

2r,  =  63.0 
2boo  =  153.4 
c„  =  73.6 
H„  =  13.0 
o7     ss  56.0 

359.0 

and  p,o  +  Bfiro -f  c(h,o  +  ho  gives 

p,  =31.5 
boo  =  76.7 
c„  =  36.8 
Hs  =  6.0 
o,  =24.0 

175.0 

Of  these  two  formube,  I  consider  the  latter  to  be  much  the  more  probable. 
We  have,  even  in  the  inorganic  kingdom,  but  very  few  examples  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  replacing  water,  either  when  the  latter  is  basic  or  as  water  of  crystalli- 
zation ;  and  the  relation  which  the  oxygen  of  the  two  oxides  bears  to  that  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  not  any  of  those  usually  met  with  in  the  phosphates.  On  the 
contrary,  the  latter  formula  gives  the  composition  of  a  basic  hypophosphitc,  which 
the  addition  of  four  atoms  of  oxygen  would  change  into  an  ordinary  phosphate ; 
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17.6 
42.7 
20.5 
3.6 
15.6 

100.0 

18.0 
43.8 
21.0 
3.5 
13.7 

100.0 
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the  ratio  of  the  oxygen  in  the  united  bases  being  to  that  of  the  acid  as  three  to 
five. 

IX.  OF  THE  PHOSPHO-MES1TYLIC  ACID. 

When  glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  mesitic  alcohol, 
considerable  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  mixture  becomes  dark-brown.  On  neu- 
tralizing this  liquor  with  a  base,  a  soluble  phospho-mesitylate  is  obtained,  but 
in  very  small  quantity.  The  phospho-mesitylate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  fine 
rhomboidal  plates ;  exposed  to  the  air  the  crystals  become  opaque,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water  by  efflorescence.  When  heated,  they  melt  in 
their  water  of  crystallization,  leaving  a  white  mass ;  and  this,  when  heated  more 
strongly,  froths  up,  blackens,  and  finally  bums,  leaving  a  white  residue  of  phos- 
phate of  soda. 

The  small  quantity  of  this  salt  which  I  had  obtained  prevented  me  from 
analyzing  it  further  than  by  determining  the  quantity  of  water  and  of  phosphate 
of  soda  which  it  contained. 

0.379  of  the  crystallized  salt,  when  warmed  cautiously  until  it  ceased  to  give 
off  watery  vapour,  but  remained  quite  white,  weighed  0.295 ;  and  having  been 
then  ignited,  gave  0.185  phosphate  of  soda,  corresponding  to 

Water  =22.2  1 

Phosphate  of  soda  =48.8   |  100.00. 
Organic  matter      =  29*0  ] 

The  formula  p,  o4  +  ca  H«  o*  +  Kao  +  5  ho  gives 
Phosphate  of  soda  =  49-7  1 
Mesitic  alcohol      =28.4   |  100.00. 
Water  =21.9  J 

As  an  atom  of  water  remained  behind  with  the  mesitic  ether,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  the  phosphoric  acid  has  three  atoms  of  base  and  five  of  water  of 
crystallization.    The  formula  is 

P.Oj-f  |Nao-f-cRHso  +  HoJ  -t-5no. 

A  more  detailed  examination  of  these  different  classes  of  salts  would  be  a  very 
useful  subject  for  the  attention  of  other  chemists. 
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On  the  discovery  of  the  compounds  which  are  now  about  to  be  described,  I 
was  for  a  time  under  the  impression  that  I  should  find,  as  a  product  of  some  of 
their  reactions,  the  ulmic  acid,  and  consequently  I  proposed  to  distinguish  the 
carbo-hydrogen,  of  which  they  may  be  considered  to  be  composed,  by  the  name 
Pteleyl,  from  nrtXer),  ultnut ;  this  radical  being  also  contained  in  ulmic  acid,  the 
formula  of  which  is  5  (c„Hj03).  Now  although  this  acid  is  not  actually  formed 
as  a  member  of  the  series  under  examination,  yet  I  am  induced  to  retain  the  word 
Pteleyl,  as  indicating  a  degree  of  alliance  with-it  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
admit.  Provided  the  name  be  well  understood,  the  sound  does  not  much  sig- 
nify ;  and  I  could  not  well  find  a  better. 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  following  bodies  relate  to  mesitylene,  which 
indeed  bears  in  this  series  the  place  of  defiant  gas  in  that  of  vinic  alcohol ;  and  as 
the  latter  may,  and  indeed  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  combination  of  hydrogen 
with  the  radical  of  acetic  acid, — that  is,  as  a  hydruret  of  acetyl, — so  may  we  con- 
sider, for  the  illustration  of  the  following  results,  the  mesitylene  as  a  hydruret 
of  pteleyl, — that  is,  we  make  the  formula  c„  h,  =  c„  hs-\-  h. 


X.   OF  THE  CHLORIDE  OF  PTELEYL. 

When  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas  is  conducted  into  pure  mesitylene,  it  is 
abundantly  absorbed  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat  and  a  strong  effervescence, 
owing  to  the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  gas.  Continuing  the 
supply  of  chlorine,  small  needles  begin  to  form  at  the  edge  of  the  fluid,  and 
finally,  the  whole  quantity  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  acicular  crystals.  These  must 
be  dissolved  in  boiling  ether,  from  which  they  are  deposited  in  brilliant  white 
four-sided  prisms  by  cooling,  whilst  the  excess  of  mesitylene  remains  dissolved ; 
they  require  to  be  many  times  redissolved  and  recrystallized  before  they  can  be 
considered  pure,  and  must  be  dried  finally  by  pressure  between  folds  of  blotting 
paper,— not  by  exposure  to  the  air.  These  crystals  resemble  very  much  those  of 
the  commercial  di-sulphate  of  quinine.  They  are  insoluble  in  water ;  are  not  acted 
on  by  a  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  or  in  water ;  are  volatile  without  decompo- 
sition, but  require  a  high  temperature,  and  can  be  sublimed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
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dry  ammonia  without  alteration.  Their  composition  was  determined  by  the 
following  analyses : 

A.  0.352  of  the  crystals  gave 

0.145  water, 

0.f>45  carbonic  acid  ; 

corresponding  to 

Carbon    =  50.06 
Hydrogen  =  4.00  per  cent. 

The  difference  is  necessarily  chlorine. 

These  crystals,  added  to  a  new  quantity,  were  recrystallized  from  ether,  and 
then  again  analyzed. 

B.  0.549  material  gave 

0.215  water, 

0.976  carbonic  acid  ; 

corresponding  to 

Carbon     =  49.15 
Hydrogen 

The  body  consisting  of  c„h3c/  gives 

Carbon     =  48.87  1 
Hydrogen  =  3.99  i  100, 
Chlorine  =  47.14  J 

with  which  the  analyses  agree. 

The  solid  substance  is  thus  formed  from  mesitylene,  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
being  replaced  by  one  of  chlorine ;  the  hypothetic  radical  va  ii3  remaining 
constant. 

XI.  OF  IODIDE  OF  PTP.LKYL. 

1  have  given  this  name  to  a  substance,  of  which  1  have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  a  quantity  sufficient  for  analysis ;  but  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  formed,  and  the  properties  I  have  found  it  to  possess,  I  believe  such  to  be 
its  nature. 

Mesitylene  dissolves  iodine  in  large  quantity,  forming  a  deep-red  solution  ; 
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but  although  exposed  to  the  solar  light  for  several  weeks,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  alteration.  This  solution  may  even  be  distilled  without  any  change  being 
produced.    This  mode  of  reaction,  therefore,  affords  no  results. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  when  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  mesitic 
alcohol  are  distilled  together,  in  order  to  form  iodide  of  mesityl,  there  is 
evolved  a  large  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  gas,  and  much  free  iodine  distils  over 
with  the  impure  iodide  of  mesityl.  In  the  retort  there  remains  a  liquor,  which, 
on  cooling,  deposits  the  fibrous  crystals  of  hypophospho-mesitylous  acid,  with  which 
are  mingled  small  gold-coloured  scales,  resembling  in  appearance  crystallized 
iodide  of  lead.  On  dissolving  the  hypophospho-mesitylous  acid  in  water  these 
remain  undissolved,  and  can  be  separated  by  the  filter ;  when  dried,  they  lose 
their  brilliant  appearance,  and  form  a  golden-yellow  powder.  This  powder  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  brilliant 
spangles,  which  again  become  dull  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  volatile,  but 
requires  a  temperature  nearly  approaching  to  redness  for  its  volatilization.  When 
cautiously  heated,  it  sublimes  without  alteration,  and  forms  a  brilliant  gold-coloured 
sublimate  ;  but  if  the  vapour  be  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  tube,  previously 
made  very  hot,  carbon  is  deposited  there,  and  a  large  quantity  of  iodine  set 
free.  I  attempted  to  generate  this  substance  by  heating  together  chloride  of 
ptclcyl  and  iodide  of  lead,  but  the  great  part  of  the  chloride  sublimed  unaltered  ; 
and  though  there  were  very  evident  indications  of  its  being  produced  in  minute 
quantity,  the  process  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage. 

This  substance  evidently  possesses  considerable  analogy  with  iodofonne, 
(tcr-iodide  of  formyl),  which  it  resembles  closely  it  its  appearance,  colour,  and 
relation  to  alcohol,  water,  and  ether.  It  is,  however,  completely  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  permanence  in  regard  to  heat.  Dumas  states,  and  I  have  verified 
the  observation,  "  A  une  temperature  peu  clcvee,  insuffisantc  pour  charbonner  le 
papier,  il  sc  decompose  en  iode,  I'acide  hydriodique,  et  charbon."  It  is  interesting 
to  recollect  too,  that  the  formyl  is  a  radical  polymeric  with  ptclcyl ;  the  former 
being  c,  u,  the  latter  cu  h,. 

The  circumstance  of  its  being  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  nascent 
mesitylcnc,  and  the  great  analogy  between  its  properties  and  those  of  the  chloride 
of  pteleyl,  induce  me  to  consider  it  as  the  iodide  of  that  radical,  and  its  formula 
<*«  H3  *i  g'^ng  for  'ts  composition 
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Carbon      =  22.17  ] 
Hydrogen  =    1.75  I  100.00. 

Iodine       =  76.08  ] 

XII.  OF  HYPO-NITRITE  OF  OXIDE  OF  PTELEYL. 

When  mesitic  alcohol  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, it  distils  over  perfectly  unaltered  if  the  acid  be  employed  dilute ;— and  if 
strong  acid  be  employed,  the  products  are  merely  mesitylene  and  traces  of  mesitic 
ether ; — the  manganese  being  left  out  of  the  reaction,  and  the  acid  and  alcohol 
acting,  as  described  in  the  former  part  of  these  researches. 

If  pure  mesitic  alcohol  be  mixed  with  one-half  its  own  volume  of  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  the  mixture  warmed,  a  very  violent  effervescence  takes  place,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  red  fumes  is  given  off ;  if  the  application  of  the  heat  be  conti- 
nued for  the  purpose  of  distilling  the  mixture,  the  decomposition  becomes  explo- 
sively violent,  so  that  on  two  occasions  where  it  was  attempted,  the  retort  was 
burst.  When  with  the  idea  of  moderating  the  action  a  dilute  acid  is  employed, 
but  little  change  takes  place,  and  the  product  in  the  receiver  consists  of  mesitic 
alcohol  quite  undecomposcd.  If,  however,  on  mixing  the  strong  nitric  acid  and 
mesitic  alcohol,  and  warming  the  mixture  until  the  effervescence  shall  have  com- 
menced, the  vessel  be  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  the  action  thus  retarded, — 
then  again  a  little  warmed,  and  again  cooled,  this  treatment  being  repeated  several 
times, — and  finally,  the  whole  mixed  with  five  or  six  volumes  of  water,  there  sub- 
sides a  heavy,  pale  yellow,  fluid,  which  may  be  washed  with  water,  until  all 
adhering  acid  be  removed,  and  then  dried  by  digestion  on  some  fragments  of 
pure  chloride  of  calcium.  Thus  obtained,  this  fluid  is  a  mixture  of  two,  and  its 
consistence  varies  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  preponderates,  the  one  being 
thin,  the  other  about  semifluid.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  is  greater,  according 
as  more  red  fumes  have  been  driven  off ;  the  former  predominates  when  the 
dilution  with  water  was  effected  before  the  decomposition  had  proceeded  far. 
Neither  can  be  thus  obtained  absolutely  pure,  but  their  nature  may  be  deter- 
mined with  sufficient  certainty. 

The  lighter  and  thin  fluid  substance  is  heavier  than  water,  by  which  it  is  gra- 
dually decomposed.  It  is  immediately  dissolved  by  an  alkali,  the  liquor  becoming 
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dark-brown ;  and  paper  dipped  in  it  burning,  when  dried,  with  the  characters  of 
touch-paper.  Its  odour  and  taste  arc  penetrating,  but  sweetish.  When  heated 
in  a  water-bath,  it  shows  no  appearance  of  vaporization ;  and  if  exposed  to  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  it  is  decomposed  with  an  explosion  so  violent,  if  a  moderately 
large  quantity  be  employed,  as  to  shatter  the  apparatus.  The  products  are  red 
fumes  of  hyponitrous  acid,  mixed  with  a  very  heavy  white  smoke,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  retort  is  lined  with  a  copious  deposit  of  carbon.  These  properties  completely 
prevent  the  purification  of  the  substance  by  distillation,  and  render  its  analysis  at 
once  difficult  and  uncertain  in  its  results.  Several  experiments  were,  however, 
made  to  determine  its  composition,  which,  from  the  coexistence  of  the  thicker 
fluid,  never  gave  twice  the  same  absolute  result ;  yet  the  relation  between  the 
quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  remained  in  all  cases  almost  constant.  Thus 
the  specimen  which  contained  most  carbon  gave 

A.  Carbon     =  50.43 
Hydrogen  =   4.35  per  cent. 

And  that  which  contained  least  gave 

B.  Carbon     —  44.57 
Hydrogen  =  4.02 

The  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  is  to  that  of  hydrogen  in  A  as  6  to  3.17  ;  and  in 
B  as  6  to  3.32.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  both  the  thin  and  the  thicker 
fluid  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  in  very  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  ct  n3. 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  thin  fluid  contains  nitrogen  either  as  nitric  or  hypo- 
nitrous  acid,  and  we  may  construct  from  these  principles  the  formula  c„  h,  o<  n, 
which  gives 

Carbon  =  42.8 
Hydrogen  =  3.5 
Nitrogen  —  16.5 
Oxygen    =  37-2 

The  formula  ct  h3  no,  =  c„  h,  o  +  no,  ;  and  represents  a  combination  of  oxide  of 
ptcleyl  with  hypo-nitrous  acid,  analogous  to  the  nitrogen  compounds  existing  in 
the  napthaline  and  other  series.  The  origin  of  this  body  may  be  very  simply 
explained.  It  is  probable  that  nitric  acid  unites  directly  with  oxide  of  mesityl,  but 


100. 
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produces  a  compound,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  application  of  moderate 
warmth.    Then,  water  being  formed,  there  is 


I  did  not  make  any  determination  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  this  body,  as 
from  the  explosive  way  in  which  the  decomposition  went  on,  I  did  not  conceive 
the  result  could  be  one  deserving  of  much  confidence. 


I  have  mentioned  that  the  thinner  of  the  fluids  generated  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  mesitic  alcohol,  was  rendered  impure  by  the  presence  of  a  thicker 
sulwtance,  the  quantity  of  which  increased  according  as  more  red  fumes  were 
generated  by  the  boiling  of  the  mixture.  This  heavy  thick  fluid  is  the  mesitic 
aldehyd  ;  which,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  pure  in  this  way,  as  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  hypo-nitrite  of  pteleyl  remains  unaltered.  By  means  of  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  mesitylene,  it  may  be  obtained  quite  pure.  When 
nitric  acid  is  boiled  with  mesitylene,  the  latter  is  completely  converted  into  a 
reddish  yellow,  thick,  and  heavy  fluid,  of  a  sweetish,  but  penetrating  odour. 
When  it  appears  no  longer  altered  by  fresh  quantities  of  acid,  it  may  be  well 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  composition  of  this  body  was  determined  by  the  following  analyses : 

A.  0.385  fluid  gave 


XIII.    OF  THE  MESITIC  ALDEHYD. 


0.243  water. 

0.918  carbonic  acid. 
B.  0.410  of  another  quantity  gave 

0.26G  water. 

0.943  carbonic  acid. 
\N  hence  the  composition  per  cent. 

A.  B. 


Carbon  =  65.95  63.70 
Hydrogen  —  7.00  7.22 
Oxygen    =  27.05  29.08 


100.00. 
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The  formula  c,,  H4  o,  gives 

c4  =  36.8  64.8 

h4=   4.0  7.0 

o,  =  16.0  28.2 

56.8  100.0 

The  production  of  this  substance,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  as  well  on  mesitic 

alcohol  as  on  mesitylene,  is  easily  understood.  Thus 

_  H     —  o     i  =  C*  4  °*  *  18  exPelIed » 

and 

C„  H,  4"  NO»  1 

C8H404. 


-NO,  J 


cfl  h,  o,  =  c„  h3  o  +  ho  ;  hydrated  oxide  of  pteleyl,  or  the  aldehyd  of  the 

series. 

This  substance  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  in  an  alkaline  solution  it 
instantly  dissolves,  giving  a  yellowish  brown  liquor.  It  absorbs  dry  ammonia 
with  great  rapidity,  forming  a  brown,  resinous-looking  mass,  which  dissolves  in 
water ;  and  the  solution,  by  cautious  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  the  mesitic 
aldehyd  ammonia.  If  a  solution  of  this  aldehyd  ammonia  be  added  to  a  neutral 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  there  is  immediately  produced  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which,  when  heated  in  the  liquor,  gradually  grows  black ;  the  reduction  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  way,  imperfect.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  oxide  of  silver  be  separated, 
by  a  drop  of  water  of  potash,  it  is  immediately  reduced,  the  metal  being  deposited 
mostly  as  a  black  powder,  and  only  partly  and  occasionally  lining  the  interior  of 
the  tube.  In  no  case  is  the  mirror  surface  generated,  which  is  produced  in  the 
reduction  of  silver  by  the  aldehyd  from  ordinary  alcohol. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  acid  having  the  radical  pteleyl  c,  H,  as  its  basis 
is  here  produced,  by  a  reaction  similar  to  that  which  forms  acetic  acid,  in  the 
reduction  of  silver  by  vinic  aldehyd.  I  have  not,  however,  attempted  to  isolate 
it,  or  to  determine  its  identity  with  that  resulting  from  other  processes  now  to  be 
described. 
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XV.  OF  TUB  ME8ITTC  CHLORAL. 


The  action  of  chlorine  on  mesitic  alcohol  has  been  examined  by  Matteuchi 
and  by  Liebig ;  the  latter  celebrated  chemist  has  described  with  great  accuracy 
the  properties  of  the  heavy  oily  matter  thus  formed,  and  to  which  I  give  the 
name  of  the  Mesittc  Chloral.  He  likewise  published  an  analysis  of  it,  which  differs 
very  little  from  the  truth,  although  he  states  expressly  that  he  does  not  bring  it 
forward  as  correct,  but  merely  as  proving  that  the  fluid  in  question  contains 
chlorine,  which  Matteuchi  had  strenuously  denied.  The  action  of  chlorine  on 
pyroacetic  spirit  is  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  a  large  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  gas ;  when  the  action  has  entirely  ceased,  the  liquor  must  be  boiled 
to  drive  off  the  excess  of  muriatic  acid  which  remains  dissolved,  and  then  dried 
by  digestion  on  chloride  of  calcium.  It  can  scarcely  be  distilled  without  under- 
going alteration,  becoming  dark-coloured  and  opaque,  while  muriatic  acid  gas  is 
disengaged.  It  boils  at  about  260\  Its  odour  is  excessively  irritating  to  the 
nose  and  eyes,  producing  profuse  weeping,  which  lasts  for  several  days ;  and  some 
of  it  having  accidentally  spilled  on  the  hand,  produced  reddening  and  vesication 
as  complete  as  that  by  cantharides,  but  much  more  tedious  in  healing.  On 


0.251  water. 


A.  0.930  material  gave 


0.958  carbonic  acid. 

B.  0.880  gave 

2.028  chloride  of  silver. 

Hence  results  the  composition 

Carbon  =  28.-18 
Hydrogen  =  3.00 
Chlorine  =  56.83 
Oxygen     =  11.69 


l(K).t). 


Liebig's  analysis  gave 


Carbon  =  28.0 
Hydrogen  —  2.8 
Chlorine  =  52.6 
Oxygen    =  16.6 


100.0. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  formed,  by  the  action  of  small  quan- 
tities of  a  base  on  this  chloral,  a  body  analogous  to  chloroform,  I  added  to  a  cer- 
tain quantity  as  much  potash  liquor  as  dissolved  about  one-half.  The  residual 
heavy  fluid,  which  differed  but  very  little  in  odour  and  appearance  from  its 
state  before  the  action  of  the  potash,  was  analyzed. 

A.  0.500  material  gave 

0.164  water. 
0.547  carbonic  acid. 

B.  0.774  material  gave 

0.841  carbonic  acid. 
0.241  water. 

Whence  follows 

A.  B. 
Carbon     =  30.25  30.04 
Hydrogen  =   3.64  3.44 

As  the  quantity  of  carbon,  remaining  almost  absolutely  unaltered,  proved  the 
fluid  analyzed  to  be  unchanged  chloral,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  determine 
the  chlorine  by  itself. 

The  results  just  obtained  may  be  considered  as  agreeing  tolerably  well  with 
each  of  the  following  formula? : 

ce  h3  o,  c/4  gives 

C  =  36.84  29.07 
Hj  —  3.00  2.37 
o,  =  16.00  12.65 
clt  =  70.84  55.91 

126.68  100.00 

c.h.o^c/,  gives 

c,  ac  36.84  28.86 

H,  =   4.00  3.13 

o,  =  16.00  12.53 

c/,  =  70.84  55.48 

127.68  100.00 
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The  only  remarkable  difference,  between  these  formulae,  consists  in  the  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen.  It  is  very  unusual,  in  an  analysis  of  an  organic  substance, 
and  particularly  in  that  of  one  containing  chlorine,  to  obtain  too  small  a  value  for 
the  hydrogen,  as  in  general  the  error  of  experiment  throws  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  above  the  truth.  Now  here,  Licbig,  in  an  analysis,  (on  which,  how- 
ever, he  warns  us  not  to  rely,)  obtained  2.8 ;  and  I  obtained  in  one  case  3.0,  whilst 
the  theory  of  the  latter  formula  is  3.13.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that,  the  first 
formula  assigning  2.37  for  the  hydrogen,  Liebig  must  have  gotten  0.43,  and  I 
must  have  obtained  0.63,  1.27,  and  1.07  of  hydrogen  too  much,  which  is  a  sup- 
position more  improbable  than  the  former. 

From  the  reaction  of  the  chlorine,  we  may  explain  the  origin  of  the  mesitylic 
chloral,  on  either  formula;  but  the  decomposition  in  the  case  of  c„H.,otdtis 
much  more  complex.  Thus,  we  must  consider  the  pyroacetic  spirit,  as  really  an 
alcohol,  and  that  but  one  atom  of  its  hydrogen  pre-exists  as  water ;  and  then, 
applying  the  principle  of  Dumas's  theory  of  substitution,  that  atom  is  removed 
without  being  replaced,  but  the  further  elimination  of  the  hydrogen  is  accom- 
panied by  the  substitution  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine.  Thus 

^hso  +  ho  | 

-H.  +  CA-H     J  =W»* 

Taking  the  formula  ceHio1clz>  the  reaction  becomes  much  more  simple, 
and  consists  merely  in  the  elimination  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  their 
replacement  by  two  of  chlorine.  This  formula  1  am  the  more  strongly  disposed 
to  admit,  from  the  action  of  bases  on  the  mcsitic  chloral. 

When  this  mcsitic  chloral  is  put  in  contact  with  a  base,  there  is  produced  a 
deep  reddish-brown  solution,  the  chloral  disappearing  completely,  if  the  base  Ik? 
in  excess  ;  there  is  produced  a  large  quantity  of  a  metallic  chloride,  and  a  salt  of 
the  base  employed  with  a  new  acid,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  deduced  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  reaction  by  which  it  is  formed.  The  chlorine  abandon- 
ing tho  other  constituents  of  the  mesitic  chloral  in  order  to  unite  with  the  metal 
whose  oxide  has  been  employed,  it  must  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  the  body  c„  h4  o4  =  ct  h3  o,  +  ho  must  be  produced.  Such  may  be 
expected  to  be  the  composition  of  the  acid  in  the  new  salt  produced;  and  until  its 
nature  and  composition  are  more  accurately  examined  by  other  chemists,  it  may 
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receive  the  provisional  name  of  Pteleic  Acid.  The  salts  which  it  forms  ore 
almost  all  soluble ;  those  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  in  solution 
coloured  brown,  but  do  not  possess  any  of  the  reducing  properties  of  the  similar 


In  presenting  this  memoir  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  I  noticed  the  exis- 
tence of  two  acids  formed  by  the  action  of  acetone  on  permanganate  of  potash. 
A  salt  is  at  first  obtained  quite  neutral,  which  after  a  little  time  breaks  up  into  a 
carbonate,  and  a  salt  of  another  acid.  The  investigation  of  the  properties  and 
composition  of  these,  as  well  as  the  more  minute  examination  of  the  compounds 
of  the  pteleic  acid,  will  form  the  subject  of  another  paper.* 

*  The  principal  Memoin  on  Pyroacctic  Spirit  by  previous  authors  are  the  following: — 
Derosne  ;  Annate*  dc  Chimie,  vol.  lxiii.  p.  267 — Chenevix;  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  lxix.  p.  5. 
— Macaire  and  Mareet ;  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  vol.  xxiv.p.  126 — Matteuchi;  Annate*  de  Chimie 
•l  de  Phyaique,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  429 — Liebig;  Annalen  der  Phwmacie,  vol.  i.  p.  225 — Dumas;  An- 
nales de  Chimie  et  de  Physique ,  vol  xltx.  p.  208. 
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VIII.  On  the  Insulation  of  Fluorine.  By  George  James  Knox,  Esq.,  A.M., 
M.R.I.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Knox,  M.R.I.A. 


Read  lOlh  April,  1837. 


THE  composition  of  hydro-fluoric  acid  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion  among 
chemists  until  the  year  1810,  when  M.  Ampere,  from  considering  the  analogy 
which  subsisted  between  this  acid  and  muriatic,  was  led  to  draw  similar  conclu- 
sions with  respect  to  the  composition  of  each.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  at  first 
opposed  to  these  views,  but  on  further  consideration,  being  led  to  change  his 
opinion,  he  brought  forward  experimental  proofs  of  their  correctness,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions* 

Having  by  these  experiments  demonstrated  the  probable  existence  of  fluorine, 
he  proceeded  to  other  experiments  with  the  view  of  obtaining  it  in  an  insulated 
state  ;  for  which  purpose  he  heated  fluoride  of  mercury  and  fluoride  of  silver  in 
glass  vessels,  filled  with  chlorine ;  he  obtained  chloride  of  silver  from  the  one, 
and  corrosive  sublimate  from  the  other ;  and  the  vessels  were  found  to  be  filled 
with  fluosilicic  acid  and  oxygen  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  silica  by 
the  nascent  fluorine.  He  obtained  similar  results  when  fluoride  of  potassium  and 
fluoride  of  sodium  were  heated  with  chlorine. 

When  the  same  experiments  were  repeated  in  vessels  of  platinum  and  silver, 
the  vessels  were  powerfully  acted  upon.  In  glass  vessels,  coated  with  cuprane  and 
horn-silver,  the  chlorides  were  fused  at  the  temperature  required  for  the  expe- 
riments, and  the  glass  was  acted  on  as  before.  In  a  platinum  vessel  coated  with 
fluoride  of  potassium,  a  gas  was  obtained  having  an  odour  more  disagreeable  than 
that  of  chlorine ;  but  the  platinum  was  found  to  have  been  acted  upon.  Sir 
H.  Davy  made  many  other  experiments  with  the  view  of  decomposing  hydro- 
fluoric acid  by  means  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  by  passing  these  gases  with  the 
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vapour  of  hydro-fluoric  acid  through  a  platinum  tube  heated  red  hot ;  and  by 
distilling  it  from  salts  containing  abundance  of  oxygen  or  of  chlorine.  He  dis- 
tilled also  the  fluorides  of  lead  and  mercury  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  glass 
tubes,  with  the  formation  of  a  phosphuret  and  sulphurct,  and  action  on  the  glass  ; 
when  the  glass  tubes  were  lined  with  sulphur,  a  limpid  liquid  condensed  in  a 
part  of  the  tube  cooled  to  zero. 

From  these  experiments  he  concludes,  that  there  exists  in  the  fluoric  com- 
pounds a  peculiar  element,  possessed  of  strong  attraction  for  metallic  bodies  and 
hydrogen,  which  from  the  low  refractive  power  of  hydro-fluoric  acid,  he  supposed 
would  have  less  refractive  power  than  any  substance  known,  jxresessing  at  the 
same  time  higher  acidifying  and  saturating  powers  than  cither  oxygen  or  chlo- 
rine, and  which,  when  obtained  in  an  insulated  state,  would  prove  to  be  a  gas. 

We  understand  that  Sir  H.  Davy  got  vessels  of  fluor-spar  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repeating  these  experiments,  but  since  he  has  not  published  any  which  he 
may  have  tried  with  them,  we  conclude  that  he  either  did  not  employ  them,  or 
that  they  did  not  conduct  him  to  any  new  results. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  subject  till  the  year  183*!,  in  the  spring  of  which 
year  we  commenced  the  following  investigation.  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments 
having  shown  that  chlorine  would  decompose  fluoride  of  mercury  in  glass  vessels, 
it  became  a  question  to  determine  whether  the  same  result  would  take  place  in 
vessels  upon  which  the  nascent  fluorine  could  exert  no  action.  This  we  tried  by 
heating  dry  chlorine  with  fluoride  of  mercury  in  two  small  perforated  crystals  of 
fluor  spar.  A  chloride  of  mercury  was  formed.  Then,  in  small  vessels  of  fluor- 
spar containing  chlorine,  we  heated  fluorides  of  mercury,  lead,  and  hydrofluate  of 
ammonia ;  in  the  first  were  formed  crystals  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  in  the  second 
the  fluoride  of  lead  was  not  acted  upon ;  and  the  last  vessel  was  filled  with 
vapour  of  hydro-fluoric  acid.  We  then  procured  fluor-spar  vessels  of  a  larger 
size,  lapped  with  wire,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  temperature,  and  so 
preventing  the  vessels  from  splitting  on  a  sudden  application  of  heat.  Instead  of  a 
flat  cover  for  the  vessels  we  had  fluor-spar  receivers  made,  the  cavities  of  which 
were  filled  with  ground-stoppers  of  fluor.  On  moving  the  receivers  over  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  the  stoppers  fall  in,  and  their  places  in  the  receivers  are 
occupied  by  whatever  the  contents  of  the  vessel  may  be.  On  the  top  of  these 
vessels  were  three  or  four  small  depressions,  in  which  were  placed  any  substances 
that  we  wished  to  submit  to  the  action  of  the  gas,  and  over  which  the  re- 
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ceivers,  when  filled  with  the  gas,  could  be  slid.  The  results  we  came  to  with  these 
vessels  were  the  following : — Litmus  paper  was  reddened,  glass  strongly  acted  upon, 
gold  on  one  occasion  slightly  acted  upon,  owing,  as  we  believe,  to  the  formation 
of  a  fluoride  of  gold,  as  we  were  led  to  suppose  by  the  action  of  the  product  on 
glass,  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid.  From  having  ascertained  the  perfect 
dryness  of  the  materials,  and  from  the  absence  of  moisture  when  the  cover  had 
been  cooled  down  by  the  evaporation  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  we  proved  the 
absence  of  hydro-fluoric  acid  ;  and  from  having  obtained  bi-chloride  of  mercury, 
we  inferred  the  disengagement  of  fluorine.  These  reasons  alone,  we  conceived, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  supposing  the  insulation  of  fluorine. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  after  we  had  entered  on  our  investigations, 
we  met  with  a  notice  of  some  experiments  made  by  M.  Baudrimont,  with 
the  intention  of  insulating  fluorine  in  glass  vessels.  He  heated  a  mixture  of 
fluor-spar  aud  peroxide  of  manganese  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort,  and 
collected  in  a  dry  glass  vessel  a  gas  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  which  bleached 
litmus  paper,  and  acted  upon  gold  iu  the  cold,  differing  from  the  gas  that  we  have 
obtained  in  these  qualities. 

In  the  month  of  December  last  we  had  other  fluor  vessels  constructed  at 
Mawe's  establishment,  of  a  similar  form  to  those  already  employed,  but  much 
larger  size ;  they  were  lapped  with  fine  iron  wire,  were  of  a  very  consider- 
able thickness,  and  could  contain  about  four  fluid  ounces ;  the  upper  part  of 
these  vessels  was  turned  round,  and  reduced  in  thickness,  so  as  to  fit  into  a  flat 
slab  of  fluor-spar,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  vessels  was  then  polished  off",  so  as 
to  be  on  the  same  level  with  the  flat  slab,  which  acted  as  a  table  upon  which  the 
covers  of  the  vessels  and  the  receivers  for  the  gas  could  be  slid,  without  letting 
the  contents  mix  with  the  atmospheric  air.  The  receivers  for  the  gases  were 
square,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  one  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  the 
interior,  which  was  circular,  and  about  iive-cightlis  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was 
fitted  with  a  stopper  of  fluor.  On  opposite  sides  of  these  receivers  (see  Plate) 
holes  were  drilled  quite  through,  intersecting  the  former  cavity  at  right  angles, 
and  into  these  holes  were  fitted,  air-tight,  clear  crystals  of  fluor,  so  that  the 
colour  of  any  gas  in  the  receiver  could  be  distinctly  observed  on  looking  through 
them.  There  were  some  small  depressions  in  die  flat  slab,  which  we  have  above 
called  the  table,  in  which  might  be  placed  any  piece  of  metal  or  other  i 
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on  which  it  might  be  wished  to  try  the  effect  of  the  gas ;  one  edge  of  the  table 
was  straight,  so  that  a  receiver  full  of  gas  could  be  removed  on  a  slab  of  fluor 
without  loss  of  the  contents.  The  mode  of  using  these  vessels  is  as  follows  : — 
after  the  vessel  with  its  contents  has  been  heated  gradually,  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature,  and  expel  the  water  from  the  fluoride  to  be  acted  on,  it  is  filled 
with  dry  chlorine,  and  a  receiver  is  fastened  down  upon  it  with  a  weight  or  clamp  ; 
then  the  apparatus  being  heated  to  any  temperature  required,  when  we  wish  to 
examine  the  gas  in  the  receiver,  a  second  receiver,  with  a  stopper  in  its  cavity, 
is  placed  beside  the  first,  and  is  slid  on  the  table,  till  it  occupies  the  place  of  the 
first ;  its  stopper  then  falls  into  the  vessel,  and  its  cavity  is  filled  with  gas.  This 
receiver,  in  like  manner,  is  replaced  by  another,  and  so  on  till  the  vessel  has 
been  choked  up  with  stoppers.  The  contents  of  the  receivers  can  then  be 
examined  by  being  slid  over  various  tests  in  the  places  made  for  that  purpose 
on  the  surface  of  the  table.  The  entire  apparatus  is  supported  on  a  stand  over  a 
lamp. 

In  recommencing  the  experiments  in  these  new  vessels,  adapted  for  showing 
the  colour  of  the  gas  in  the  manner  above  described,  we  found  that  when  per- 
fectly pure  fluoride  of  mercury  was  used,  the  gas  obtained  was  colourless ;  and  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  inside,  were  suspended  feathery  crystals  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  The  gas  obtained  in  the  receivers  has  a  heavy  smell,  not  pungent  or 
irritating,  and  thereby  easily  distinguishable  from  chlorine  or  hydro-fluoric  acid. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  does  not  fume,  which  would  be  the  case  were  the 
latter  of  these  present. 

With  regard  to  its  power  of  supporting  combustion,  red-hot  wire  appeared  to 
become  slightly  brighter,  but  did  not  scintillate;  we  tried  it  also  with  burning  char- 
coal and  phosphorus,  which  latter  was  not  extinguished ;  but  these  effects  were 
very  slight,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  as  certain,  as  the  atmospheric  air  must  be 
admitted  in  plunging  in  the  heated  wire. 

We  attempted  its  detonation  with  hydrogen,  thinking  thereby  to  obtain 
hydro-fluoric  acid.  For  this  purpose  we  inserted  two  platinum  wires  through  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  fluor-spar  receiver,  upon  which,  when  filled  with  dry  hydrogen, 
wc  placed  a  receiver  of  the  gas  obtained  in  the  vessels.    On  passing  a  spark  from 


a  Lcydcn  jar,  detonation  took  place ;  there  was  an  absorption,  and  on  separating 
the  vessels  slight  fumes  appeared,  from  which  we  inferred  that  hydro-fluoric  acid 
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had  been  formed ;  but  in  moving  the  vessels  over  each  other  some  air  may  have 
got  in,  which  would  account  for  the  detonation.  This  was  repeated  frequently ; 
but,  from  the  nature  of  the  manipulation,  the  result  could  not  be  depended  on. 
On  collecting  and  examining  the  gas  that  remained  on  one  occasion,  after  deto- 
nation, there  was  no  hydrogen  found. 

On  placing  many  receivers  filled  with  the  gas  in  succession  over  water, 
whether  hot  or  cold,  the  solution,  if  such,  had  all  the  properties  of  hydro-fluoric 
acid  in  acting  on  glass,  reddening  litmus,  and  giving  precipitates  with  lime  and 
barytes. 

We  passed  some  through  hot  water  into  a  graduated  glass  tube.  There  was  a 
considerable  absorption,  and  a  deposit  of  flakes  of  silica.  The  remaining  gas,  on 
examination,  proved  to  be  atmospheric  air,  with  some  oxygen.  The  admission  of 
some  atmospheric  air  in  the  transference  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  vessels,  almost 
unavoidable,  for  which  reason  the  results  must  be  received  with  caution. 

When  a  receiver  of  the  gas  is  placed  over  dry  litmus  and  Brazil  wood-papers, 
the  former  is  reddened,  the  latter  turned  yellow,  and  in  no  instance  were  they 
ever  bleached.  When  a  receiver  was  placed  over  wet  glass  it  was  strongly  acted 
upon.  When  the  glass  was  carefully  dried  there  was  less  action  than  before. 
From  which  circumstance,  supposing  that  if  the  glass  were  perfectly  dry,  there 
would  be  no  action  upon  it,  we  placed  a  small  piece  in  a  perforation  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  receiver,  and  found  it  was  still  acted  on,  but  not  more  so  than  when 
fluoride  of  mercury  alone  was  in  the  vessel. 

In  trying  the  action  on  the  metals  we  found  it  necessary  to  try  the  separate 
action  of  hydro-fluoric  acid  and  sublimed  fluoride  of  mercury,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish the  action  that  might  be  due  to  fluorine  alone,  from  that  which  might  be 
caused  by  their  presence.  Corrosive  sublimate  also,  when  in  vapour,  acts  power- 
fully in  many  cases,  and  these  two  last  substances  must  necessarily  be  always 
present.    The  hydro-fluoric  acid  was  formed  in  the  vessels  themselves. 

The  results  given  in  the  following  table,  in  the  column  headed  Fluorine, 
are  those  which  were  produced  on  the  various  metals,  over  which  a  receiver,  full 
of  the  gas,  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  had  been  placed. 
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The  Action  on  the  various  Metals  by  Fluorine,  Hydro- fluoric  Acid,  and  Vapour  of 

Fluoride  of  Mercury. 


riuorioc. 

Hydro,  fluoric 
Acid. 

Vapour  of  Fl. 
of  Mercury. 

Gold  

Action. 

None. 

None. 

Platinum      .    .  . 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Palladium    .    .  . 

Action. 

None. 

None. 

Rhodium      .    .  . 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Silver  .... 

Action. 

Action. 

Action. 

Mercury  .... 

Action. 

Action. 

Action. 

Action. 

Action. 

Action. 

Cadmium         .  . 

Action. 

Action. 

Action. 

Copper  .... 

Action. 

Action. 

Action. 

Bismuth  .... 

Action. 

None. 

None. 

Antimony     •    ■  • 

Action. 

None. 

None. 

Action. 

Action. 

Action. 

Action. 

Action. 

Action. 

Actioti. 

Action. 

Action. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


The  action  on  gold  was  only  ob- 
tained oncir,  and  that  in  the  small 
vessels  when  greater  heat  was  ap- 
plied. The  action  was  not  obtained 
on  the  palladium  without  allowing 
the  gas  to  act  for  some  hours  on  it. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  at  the  heat 
applied,  acts  on  antimony,  though 
not  on  bismuth;  so  that  bismuth,  pal- 
ladium, and,  at  high  temperature, 
gold,  seem  to  be  the  only  metallic 
tests  of  the  existence  of  the  gas  in 
the  receivers. 


It  is  right  to  state  here,  that  the  actioti  on  the  palladium  and  bismuth  was 
not  proved  to  be  from  the  formation  of  fluorides  of  those  metals,  in  consequence 
of  the  minuteness  of  the  pieces  used.  That  on  the  gold  we  have  since  confirmed 
by  the  action  upon  it  by  the  battery. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  attraction  of  fluorine  for  those  metals  upon 
which  it  docs  not  seem  to  act  except  in  the  nascent  state,  we  made  platinum, 
palladium,  gold,  and  rhodium  successively  constitute  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery 
of*  sixty  pair  of  plates,  clcctrolizing  moistened  fluoride  of  lead.  The  platinum 
was  covered  with  a  chocolate-coloured  substance,  which  disappeared  on  heating. 
The  action  on  the  palladium  gave  rise  to  a  reddish-brown  colour,  the  same  as 
that  obtained  before  by  the  direct  action  of  the  gas.  The  gold  was  only  occa- 
sionally acted  upon, — the  colour,  brownish-red.  The  rhodium  was  never  acted 
upon  in  the  trials  we  gave  it ;  so  that  if  this  should  be  confirmed,  fluorine  might 
probably  be  obtained  in  an  insulated  state  by  electrolizing  a  fluoride,  using 
rhodium  as  the  positive  pole. 

We  repeated  M.  Baudrimont's  experiments  in  glass,  and  in  the  vessels  of 
fluor  spar,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  a  coloured  gas  having  the  properties  which 
he  describes.  From  the  nature  of  his  experiments,  we  conceive  it  to  be  impos- 
sible that  the  gas  obtained  by  M.  Baudrimont  could  be  fluorine,  on  account  of 
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the  water  present,  and  consider  it  probable  that  it  was  a  fluoride  of  oxygen  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  nascent  oxygen  and  fluorine.  To  determine  this,  we  heated 
in  a  dry  glass  tube  a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and  fluoride  of  mercury,  supposing 
that  when  the  iodine  decomposed  the  fluoride  of  mercury,  fluorine  and  oxygen 
l)cing  set  free  from  their  combinations  with  oppositely  electrical  bodies  (mercury 
and  iodine)  would  be  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  combining.  On 
applying  a  moderate  heat  a  yellow  gas  arose,  which  did  not  act  on  the  glass,  and 
bleached  litmus  paper  slightly;  on  increasing  the  temperature,  the  yellow  iodide 
of  mercury  sublimed,  then  iodine,  and  finally  fluoride  of  mercury. 

We  have  to  remark,  with  regard  to  our  present  mode  of  manipulating,  that 
about  100  grains  of  the  fluoride  of  mercury  is  a  sufficient  quantity  ;  but  that  its 
absolute  dryness  must  be  ascertained,  which  may  be  known  by  its  subliming  plen- 
tifully out  of  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  It  requires  about  two  hours  to  effect  this, 
and  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  fluor  vessel  sufficiently  high  previous  to  passing 
in  the  chlorine.  When  filled  with  the  chlorine,  which  must  be  also  well  dried, 
we  apply  the  heat  of  Rose's  spirit  lamp,  with  circular  wick,  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  which  we  find  to  be  always  sufficient  for  the  decomposition  of*  the 
fluoride.  When  we  have  examined  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  we  have  found  chlorine  in  it,  but  never  when  it  has  been  heated  the 
above  length  of  time.  If,  instead  of  drying  the  material  perfectly,  it  happened 
that  a  trace  of  moisture  was  allowed  to  remain,  then,  instead  of  the  usual  result, 
we  obtained  copious  fumes  of  hydro-fluoric  acid. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state,  that  we  are  far  from  wishing  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  we  consider  the  doubts  on  the  nature  of  fluorine  set  at  rest  by  the 
foregoing  researches.  But  we  think  ourselves  justified,  from  the  experiments 
we  have  detailed,  to  conclude,  that  some  advances  have  been  made,  and  that  a 
mode  of  operating  on  that  clement  has  been  pointed  out,  which  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  hereafter,  and  which,  in  other  hands,  may  lead  to  more 
complete  results. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE. 


FIRST  SET  OF  VESSELS,  ONE-HALF  OF  THE  ACTUAL  SIZE. 


Fig.  1.— The  vessel. 

Fig.  2. — Receiver  and  its  stopper. 

Fig.  3.— The  whole,  together  with  lamp,  as  when  in  use. 


SECOND  SET  OF  VESSELS,  ONE-THIRD  OF  ACTUAL  SIZE. 


Fig.  4. — The  vessel. 

a. — The  shoulder  on  which  the  table  rests. 


Fig.  5.— The  table. 


b. — The  flat  edge. 


r. — The  small  depressions. 


d.  — Aperture  in  centre,  through  which  the  top  of  vessel  is  inserted. 
Fig.  6. — The  receiver. 

e.  — The  clear  piece  inserted  in  the  side, 
ii. — The  aperture  in  which  the  stopper  fits. 

Fig.  7. — The  stopper. 

Fig.  8  The  whole  apparatus,  when  put  together  on  a  tripod,  with  the  receiver 


fastened  down  by  a  clamp. 
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IX.  On  the  Composition  of  certain  Essential  Oils.  By  Robert  Kane,  M.D., 
M.R.I.  A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  of  Chemistry  to  the  Apothecaries1  Hall  of  Ireland,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  and  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Che- 
mistry of  Paris,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  the 
North  of  Germany,  Sfc. 


Read  12th  June,  1837. 


The  analyses,  which  constitute  the  material  of  this  paper,  were  undertaken  as 
the  first  step  in  a  train  of  research,  which  had  for  its  object  the  solution  of  two 
problems  in  organic  chemistry,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  at  once  recog- 
nized ;  namely,  first,  whether  there  exists  a  law  connecting  the  composition  of 
the  oils  derived  from  the  same  natural  family  of  plants  ?  and  secondly,  what  is 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  essential  oils  as  a  class  ?  is  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  a 
type  for  all  ?  Towards  a  decision  of  these  questions  some  materials  have  been 
collected  ;  but  the  investigation  embraces  a  field  so  wide,  that  considerable  time 
must  elapse,  before  even  such  general  results,  as  have  been  already  obtained,  can 
be  worked  into  a  form  lit  for  publication.  In  the  meantime  I  am  induced  to 
lay  before  chemists  those  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  composition  of  some  of 
the  oils,  which  may  serve  as  data  in  a  solution  of  the  first  question,  and  as 
initiatory  to  the  more  abstract  considerations  on  their  composition  as  a  class. 

I.   COMPOSITION  OF  OIL  OF  ROSEMARY. 

The  oil  of  rosemary,  obtained  in  its  purest  commercial  form,  is  colourless, 
and  possesses  strongly  the  odour  of  the  fresh  plant.  Its  specific  gravity  is  given 
by  Brande  0.9118.  I  found  the  oil  of  commerce  to  be  0.897;  but  like  all 
these  oils  it  differs  according  to  seasons,  from  the  variable  quantity  of  stearopten 
it  may  hold  dissolved.  When  submitted  to  rectification  it  distils  over,  the  boiling 
point  rising,  but  not  rapidly  ;  and  the  last  portion  in  the  retort  becomes  brown, 
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and  of  a  thick  consistence.  By  repeated  distillations  it  can  be  rendered  com- 
pletely pure. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  then  from  0.8854  to  0.8875.  Berzelius  states  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  pure  oil  to  Ik  0.889.  It  boils  at  a  temperature  from  332° 
to  3343  Fahr.  Its  boiling  point  is  almost  absolutely  constant, — indeed  much 
more  constant  than  that  of  any  other  oil  I  have  examined.  It  was  analyzed  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
collected,  by  potash,  in  Liebig's  apparatus. 

A.  Material  =  0.300  gramme,  gave 

Water  =  0.315 

Carbonic  acid  =  0.907 

B.  Material  =  0.247  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.201 

Carbonic  acid  =  0.744 

Hence  follows 

A.  B. 
Carbon        =  83.49  83.31 
Hydrogen    =  11.00  11.00 
Oxygen       =    4.85  5.03 
These  analyses,  having  been  made  with  quantities  of  oil  distilled  at  different 
times,  and  coinciding  so  completely,  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  increase  the 
number. 

The  above  result  is  fully  expressed  by  the  formula  c4i     o„  which  gives 

cu  =  270.3  83.03 
Hj,  =  38.0  11.54 
o,  =    10.0  l.t*3 

330.3  100.00 

Evidently  c,4n„o,  =  9(c5H,)-f- 2ho  ;  that  is,  we  may  consider  oil  of 
rosemary  as  a  hydrate  of  one  of  those  numerous  oils,  agreeing  in  per-cent  compo- 
sition with  oil  of  turpentine.  This  relation  induced  me  to  make  some  experi- 
ments on  the  action  of  various  bodies  on  it,  the  results  of  which  belong  properly 
to  a  future  memoir,  but  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  one  here. 

When  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  oil  of  rosemary  becomes  black,  and  neutralized 
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by  lime  gives  a  soluble  salt,  which  contains  an  acid  belonging  to  the  class  composed 
of  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  an  organic  element.  If  the  mixture  of  oil  of  rosemary  and 
sulphuric  acid  be  distilled,  there  is  obtained  a  fluid  possessing  an  aromatic,  yet 
alliaceous  odour,  resembling  that  of  mesitylene.  When  quite  pure  this  fluid  has 
a  specific  gravity  0.8678,  and  boils  at  about  344°  Fahrenheit.  It  gives  on 
analysis,  the  same  composition  as  oil  of  turpentine  ;  but  I  shall  defer  the  details 
to  the  memoir  on  the  Chemical  Habitudes  of  the  Oils  as  a  Class.  To  this  fluid 
1  have  given  the  name  of  Rosmarine;  but  I  have  not  determined  its  atomic- 
weight,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  whether  oil  of  rosemary  be  a  bi-hydrate  of  rose- 
marine,  and  its  formula  c^H^-f-  2uo.  I  use  the  word  bi-hydrate  here,  merely 
in  order  to  represent  the  abstraction  of  2  ho  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  iuvolve  any  consideration  of  theory,  which  will  be  discussed  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  memoir  already  alluded  to. 

It.  OIL  OF  MARJORAM.  ( ORIGANUM  VILGARE) 

This  oil  is  found  in  commerce  nearly  pure.  Its  specific  gravity  is  variable ; 
Mr.  Brande  found  it  0.909;  while  I  obtained  0.8901.  This  arises  from  the 
quantity  of  stcaropten  which  it  contains  not  being  constant,  though  generally 
large.  By  rectification  several  times,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  solid  matter,  it  is 
obtained  finally  of  the  specific  gravity  0.8073,  the  boiling  point  being  almost 


completely  constant  at  322"  F.    In  this  state  it  was  analyzed. 

A.  Material  =  0.368  gramme  gave 

Water 

=  0.368 

Carbonic  acid 

=  1.154 

B.  Material  =  0.2907  gramme  gave 

Water 

=  0.300 

Carbonic  acid 

=  0.905 

C.  Material  =  0.2854  gramme  gave 

Water 

=  0.295 

Carbonic  acid 

=  0.891 

D.  Material  =  0.2881  gramme  gave 

Water 

=  0.302 

Carbonic  acid 

=  0.898 

u2 
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Hence  there  is  per  cent. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

Carbon  = 

86.71 

86.08 

86.33 

86.18 

Hydrogen  — 

11.11 

11.44 

11.44 

11.64 

Oxygen  — 

2.18 

2.48 

2.23 

2.18 

These  results  arc  expressible  by  a  very  simple  formula,  cM  o,  or 
10  JCjH.I  +  °t  which  gives 

c„  =  307  86.48 

H„  =    40  11.27 

o  =  8  2.25 
The  first  analysis  deviates  a  little  from  this  result,  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  generally  taken  by  errors  of  experiment  in  organic  analysis,  but  so 
trivially,  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  attribute  to  it  any  importance.  From  the 
remarkable  relation  of  the  formula  to  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  that  possibly  the  oil  of  origanum  had  the  same  composition,  and  that 
the  two  per  cent,  attributed  to  oxygen,  arose  from  the  loss  consequent  on  an  im- 
perfect combustion  ;  but  that  idea  is  disproved  by — first,  the  uniformity  of  the 
analyses  which  were  made  at  different  times  and  on  different  quantities  of  oil ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  in  only  the  fourth  analysis  does  the  hydrogen 
amount  to  what  oil  of  turpentine  should  yield,  that  is  11.55  per  cent.,  the 
general  error  iu  analysis  being  to  give  too  high  a  value  for  the  .hydrogen.  The 
stearopten  of  this  oil  would  appear  to  contain  much  more  oxygen  than  the  oil 
itself ;  as  a  quantity  of  oil  which  contained  some,  and  had  consequently  a  boiling 
point  of  344",  gave  the  following  results  : 

Material  =  0.360  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.350 

Carbonic  acid  =  1.1 00 

Hence  per  cent. 

Carbon      =  84.48 
Hydrogen  =  10.80     \  100 
Oxygen     =  4.72 
being  a  mixture,  it  admits  of  no  formula. 
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III.  OIL  OF  PEPPERMINT. 

This  oil  had  been  submitted  to  analysis  by  Blanchet  and  Sell,*  but  their  results 
having  been  communicated  without  any  detail,  and  the  analyses  being  exceedingly 
discordant,  I  was  obliged  to  reexamine  its  constitution  before  I  could  satisfy  my 
mind.  The  result  has  been,  that  I  have  obtained  a  formula  differing  from  that 
of  the  chemists  before  named. 

The  oil  of  peppermint  of  commerce,  particularly  that  sold  as  American,  is 
often  adulterated  by  a  large  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine,  from  which,  if  once 
mixed,  no  number  of  rectifications  can  completely  purify  it.  The  rough  oil, 
when  pure,  has,  according  to  Brande,  a  specific  gravity  0.907 ;  I  found  it  0.9083. 
It  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  stearopten,  though  not  so  much  as  the  gene- 
rality of  oils ;  when  freed  from  this  by  repeated  distillations  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.8998,  and  boils  between  370°  and  380°  Fahr. 

The  following  are  the  analytical  results  : 

A.  Material  =  0.2905  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.318 

Carbonic  acid  =  0.812 

B.  Material  =  0.3667  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.407 

Carbonic  acid  =  1 .035 

C.  Material  =  0.3443  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.375 

Carbonic  acid  =  0.969 
Hence  there  is  per  cent. 

A.  B.  C. 

Carbon      =  77-29  78.06  77.81 

Hydrogen  =  12.11  12.32  12.01 

Oxygen    =  10.60  9.62  10.18 

The  analyses  A  and  B  were  made  with  the  same  specimen  of  oil ;  the  correct 
value  for  carbon  is  therefore  that  of  B.  The  analysis  C  was  made  subsequently 
with  a  different  specimen. 

•  Journal  de  Phann»cie,  toI.  xx.  1834. 
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The  formula  csl  ii„  os  gives 


78.14  I 
12.12  I 
9.74  ) 


ioo 


100 


ca,  =  128.?) 
h„,  =  20.0 
oa  =  KJ.O 

I  cannot  explain  the  difference  between  this  result  and  that  of  Blanchet 
and  Sell,  as  they  give  no  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  their 
analyses  were  made.  They  make  no  mention  of  having  submitted  their  oil  to 
rectification.    Their  result  is  c„  hio  o,  and  per  cent. 

Experiments.  Theory. 

Carbon     =  79.63  7953  80.35 

Hydrogen  =  11.25  10.77  10.90  100 

Oxygen    =   9-12  9.70  8.75  . 

Blanchet's  result  for  the  stearopten  of  oil  of  peppermint,  though  discordant 
with  itself,  yet  approaches  closer  to  mine  for  the  oil.  Thus  he  obtained  for  the 
solid  crystalline  stearopten  c10  u„  o,  and  per  cent. 

Experiment*.  Mewi.  Theory. 

Carbon  =  79-63  77.27  78.45  77-28 
Hydrogen  =  11.25  12.96  12.11  12.59 
Oxygen     =   9.12      9.77  9.44  10.12 

On  analyzing  the  first  portion  obtained  in  rectifying  oil  of  peppermint,  which 
had  a  boiling  point  about  ten  degrees  lower  than  the  general  mass  subsequently 
condensed,  I  obtained  the  following  result : 
Material  =  0.337  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.360 

Carbonic  acid  =  0.969 

Hence  per  cent. 

Carlxm      =  79-53 
Hydrogen  =  11.86 
Oxygen     =  8.61 
This  result  might  be  considered  as  approximating  to  that  of  Blanchet;  but 
this  portion  could  not  be  considered  as  being  pure  oil,  as  it  constituted  not  a 
tenth  of  the  quantity  submitted  to  distillation.    I  attributed  its  different  compo- 
to  an  adulteration  by  oil  of  turpentine,  which  from  its  greater  volatility 
over  in  the  commencement.    If  the  oil  of  turpentine  were  in  large  i 
tity,  a  complete  rectification  could  not  be  obtained. 
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Upon  the  whole  it  is  evident,  that  we  cannot  consider  the  nature  of  the  oil 
and  stearoptcn  of  peppermint  as  being  absolutely  determined ;  at  the  same  time, 
I  conceive  myself  justified  in  placing  some  confidence  in  my  results,  from  their 
agreement,  and  the  care  with  which  the  substance  had  been  purified. 

IV.  Oa  OP  PENNYROYAL.  (MENTHA  PULEGHIUM) 

The  oil  of  pennyroyal  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brande  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.939.  I  could  not  obtain  it  in  commerce  with  a  specific  gravity  higher  than 
0.9271.  I  consider,  however,  the  specimens  having  that  specific  gravity  as 
being  pure,  and  that  a  higher  density  arises  from  dissolved  stearoptcn.  The 
oil  of  0.9271  having  been  rectified,  left  but  little  solid  matter;  and  the  pure  oil, 
after  distillation,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9255.  Its  boiling  point  could  not  be 
obtained  quite  constant,  fluctuating  between  360"  and  370°  Fahr.  At  the  end 
of  this  paper  a  few  remarks  on  the  boiling  points  of  these  oils  will  be  found.  It 
was  analyzed  as  follows  : 

A.  Material  =  0.3607  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.353 

Carbonic  acid  =  1.020 

B.  Material  =  0.3014  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.297 

Carbonic  acid  =  0.861 

Hence  per  cent. 

A. 
78.2 
10.8 
11.0 


B. 

79.0 
10.9 
10.1 


100.0 


Carbon 
Hydrogen  = 
Oxygen  = 

These  analyses  give  the  formula  c,0  ut  o,  or 
Carbon      =  61.4 
Hydrogen  =  8.0 
Oxygen     ss  8.0 

774  100.00 
This  result  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  as  from  it  follows  that  oil  of  penny- 
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royal  has  the  same  composition  as  camphor,  and  as  the  new  substance  described 
by  me  in  the  memoir  on  Acetone,  and  which  I  have  termed  Dumasine*  A 
very  interesting  problem,  which  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  solve,  will  be,  to 
determine  the  relative  changes  which  dumasine  and  oil  of  pennyroyal  undergo, 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  common  camphor  yields  camphoric  acid. 

Oil  of  pennyroyal  is  more  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
to  a  greater  extent,  than  any  other  oil  that  I  know  of.  I  have  found  specimens, 
which  delivered  four-fifths  of  their  volume  of  pure  oil  of  turpentine  on  rectification. 
Thus,  in  the  commencement  of  these  experiments,  I  isolated  and  analyzed 
quantities  of  the  product  of  rectification  of  commercial  oil  of  penny-royal,  and 
stated  verbally  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy,  that  I  could  not  find  any  difference 
between  rectified  oil  of  pennyroyal  and  oil  of  turpentine.  I  shall  detail  a  couple 
of  the  analyses,  made  under  those  circumstances  because  the  result  may  l>e  used 
as  a  test  for  the  closeness  of  the  other  experimental  results,  and  for  the  legitimacy 
of  the  formuke  deduced  from  them. 

Fluid  obtained  by  rectifying  impure  oil  of  pennyroyal,  specific  gravity  = 
0.8673  ;  boils  constant  at  315  . 

A.  Material  =  0.2183  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.232 

Carbonic  acid  =  0.f>97 

B.  Material  =  0.2433  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.260 

Carbonic  acid  =  0.77!) 

Hence 

A.  B.  Theory. 

Carbon      =  88.2!)  88.5(5  88.45 

Hydrogen  =  11.78  11.87  11.55 
Its  formula  cs  II,.    It  was  oil  of  turpentine. 

•  It  had  been  my  intention  to  insert  the  account  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  Dumaainr 
su  ail  appendix  to  the  memoir  on  Pyroacetic  Spirit,  but  it  has  been  withheld  in  order,  when  further 
studied,  to  form  the  subject  of  an  independent  paper.  A  notice  of  its  discovery  and  composition 
wan  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  No.  IV.  page  61,  and  copied  from 
thence  into  the  Philosophical  Magaiinc  for  1837. 
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V.  OIL  OP  SPEARMINT. — (MENTHA  V1RID13.) 


The  oil  of  spearmint  is  stated  by  Brande  to  have  a  specific  gravity  0.939- 
That  which  I  found  in  commerce  had,  in  the  rough  state,  a  specific  gravity 
0.9142,  and  when  freed  by  distillation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  stearoptcn, 
0.876.  It  boiled  pretty  constantly  at  320°  F.    It  gave  by  analysis  as  follows : 

A.  Material  =  0.3087  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.311 

Carbonic  acid  =  0.954 

B.  Material  =  0.350  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.350 

Carbonic  acid  =  1.075 

C.  Material  =  0.4284  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.439 

Carbonic  acid  =  1.327 


Hence  the  per  cent,  composition  : 


Carbon 


B. 
84.94 
11.11 

3.95 


A. 
=  85.44 
Hydrogen  =  11.19 
Oxygen     =  3.36 
These  results  give  the  formula  cmhmo  ;  that  is, 

c„  =  214.9  85.67 

h.=    28.0  11.15 

o   =      8.0  3.18 


C. 
85.66 
11.38 

2 


.66  ] 
.38  J 
.96  J 


100.0 


100.0 


250.9  100.0 

This  formula,  like  that  of  oil  of  origanum,  may  be  represented  by  a  multiple 
of  oil  of  turpentine -f  oxygen  =  7  }c4nj  -J-o.    It  is  however  impossible  to 
any  deduction  from  these  facts  with  respect  to  its  nature. 


VI.  OIL  OF  LAVENDER.  (LAVANDULA  8PICA.) 

The  oil  of  lavender  is  remarkable  for  containing,  probably,  more  stearopten 
than  any  other  essential  oil,  the  quantity  itself  being  variable  with  the  season  and 
vol.  xvm.  x 
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with  the  climate.  Thus,  in  the  oil  from  the  south  of  Europe  (Murcia),  it  is  said  to 
amount  to  more  than  one-half  its  weight,  and  I  have  often  found  a  fourth  of  the 
English  oil  to  remain  behind  on  distillation,  so  loaded  with  stearopten  as  to  be- 
come quite  solid  on  cooling.  These  circumstances, — the  quantity  of  solid  matter, 
and  its  not  differing  very  much  in  volatility  from  the  oil, — present  great  obstacles 
to  the  obtaining  oil  of  lavender  in  an  absolutely  pure  condition. 

The  oil  examined  by  Mr.  Brande,  and  which  probably  contained  much 
stearopten,  was  found  by  him  of  a  specific  gravity  0.9206.  In  the  specimen 
which  I  tried  the  specific  gravity  was  0.9174.  By  repeated  rectifications,  by 
which  as  much  of  the  solid  matter  as  possible  was  separated,  it  was  obtained  0.8865, 
and  then  boiled  at  370"  F.  Another  portion  equally  rectified  had  a  specific 
gravity  0.8745,  and  boiled  at  365s  F.  Saussure,  who  likewise  examined  this 
oil,  states  its  specific  gravity,  when  pure,  to  be  0.877. 

A  specimen  of  the  commercial  oil,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  was  0.9172, 
was  rectified,  and  the  product  received  in  four  different  vessels,  stopping  when 
the  residue  in  the  retort  appeared  to  become  thick. 

No.  1  had  sp.  gr.  =  0.8864  "| 

2  =  0.8879     AM  boiled  between  300"  and  3701. 

3  =  0.8884  J 

4  =  0.9050  boiled  at  390". 

The  residue  solidified  by  cooling.  The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  on  the  absolute 
purity  of  any  one  portion  of  oil  of  lavender  is  thus  evident. 

The  analysis  of  this  oil  was  conducted  in  the  usual  way.  Different  portions 
of  oil  were  selected,  in  consequence  of  their  boiling  points  and  specific  gravities 
not  being  in  accordance. 

A.  Specimen  sp.  gr.  =  0.8865  ;  boiling  point  =370°  F. 

Material  =  0.4333  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.441 

Carbonic  acid  =  1.245 

B.  Specimen  sp.  gr.  —  0.8745 ;  boiling  point  365J. 

Material  =  0.2835  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.299 

Carbonic  acid  =  0.819 
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C.  Specimen  sp.  gr.  =  0.8864  ;  boils  at  from  365°  to  370°. 
Material  —  0.3788  gramme  gave 

Water  =  0.394 

Carbonic  acid  =  1.079 

Hence  the  composition 


A. 

B. 

C. 

Carbon 

=  79.45 

75.77 

78.81 

Hydrogen 

=  11.30 

11.73 

11.55 

Oxygen 

=  9-25 

12.50 

9.64 

100.0 


As  it  is  quite  evident  that,  the  heavier  this  oil  is,  the  more  stearopten  it 
contains,  and  consequently,  the  less  pure  it  is;  and  as,  by  Dumas's  analysts, 
stearopten,  if  not  completely  identical,  has  at  least  the  same  composition  with 
common  camphor,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  high  values  for  carbon  in  the  oils 
used  in  analyses  A  and  C  as  owing  in  great  part  to  its  presence,  and  to  assign 
the  analysis  B  as  a  closer  approximation  to  the  composition  of  the  pure  oil. 
With  this  idea  agrees  Saussurc's  old  result,  who  from  an  oil  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.877 
obtained  the  composition 

Carbon     =  75.50  •• 

Hydrogen  =  11.07 

Oxygen    =  13.07 

Nitrogen  =  0.36 
The  nitrogen  being  now  acknowledged  to  result  from  imperfections  in  the 
method  employed,  the  tendency  of  which  was  also  generally  to  give  an  under- 
estimate for  the  amount  of  hydrogen,  his  result  is  found  to  agree  with  that  of 
analysis  B ;  but  whether  from  both  oils  being  pure,  or  from  both  being  equally 
impure,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  useful  to  attempt  the  construction  of 
a  formula,  as  representing  the  result  obtained.  cl5  Hu  o,  =  3  c4  n4  +  2  ho,  may, 
however,  be  employed : 

Thus,  cls       =    92.1  75.5 

H„  =  14.0  11.5 
o,        =    16.0  13.0 

122.1  100.0 
x  2 
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I  must  not  be  understood  as  stating  positively  this  formula  to  represent 
the  truth. 


ADDITIONAL  REMARKS. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  method  of  ebullition  of  these  oils  which  renders 
it  very  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  certain  fixed  temperature  as  the  boiling  point,  but 
rather  compels  us  to  consider  the  oil  as  boiling  within  a  limit  of  temperature,  some- 
times extending  to  ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Thus,  in  talcing  the  boiling  point 
of  an  oil  in  a  tube,  a  thermometer  being  immersed  therein  to  some  distance  above 
the  bulb,  the  oil  will  enter  into  full  ebullition  apparently  at  355°,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  thermometer,  on  continuing  the  boiling  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
will  gradually  rise  to  360"  or  365\  and  will  not  then  stop  so  completely,  but  that 
an  ebullition  continued  for  five  or  six  minutes  more,  may  produce  a  further  rise 
of  a  couple  of  degrees.  If  the  oil  he  allowed  to  cool,  and  be  then  again  heated,  the 
same  phenomenon  will  be  repeated,  and  so,  as  often  as  may  be  wished ;  but  the 
most  colourless  oil,  when  thus  frequently  heated,  gradually  becomes  brown,  and 
then  there  is  a  permanent  elevation  of  the  boiling  point,  arising  from  decom- 
position. 

I  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  an  unequal  distribution  of  heat  through  the 
mass,  and  to  the  heat  being  supplied  by  the  spirit  lamp  too  rapidly  to  be  carried 
off  from  the  oil  by  the  vapour  formed  at  the  limited  surface  of  contact  of  the  oil 
with  the  air  in  the  tube.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  by  moderating  the 
heat  the  boiling  point  may  be  kept  constant ;  but,  by  a  suitable  heat,  it  may  be 
kept  constant  at  any  degree,  between  the  limits  already  alluded  to.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  boiling  points  of  the  oils  analyzed  are  generally  given  within  a 
limit  of  a  few  degrees.  Some  cases  where  the  boiling  points  were  almost  really 
constant,  I  attribute  to  a  closer  approach  to  absolute  purity  in  the  oil. 

A  great  deficiency  exists  in  analytical  results  obtained  under  circum- 
stances such  as  those  described  in  the  present  paper,  from  the  total  want  of  a 
control  over  their  exactitude  ;  and  one  or  two  words  on  the  nature  of  these  con- 
trolling results,  with  reference  to  obtaining  such  in  our  experiments,  may  be  here 
of  use.  There  are  four  modes  of  control — 1st,  by  synthesis,  which  is  the  most 
complete,  but  which  in  organic  chemistry  is  attainable  only  in  some  very  few 
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cases.  Of  these  few,  the  synthesis  of  urea,  and  that  of  acetic  acid,  may  be  taken 
as  illustrations.  2nd,  The  method  next  in  completeness  is  the  breaking  up  of  the 
body  into  other  compounds  whose  composition  is  already  known ;  as,  formal  into 
formic  acid  and  methylic  alcohol ;  acetal  into  acetic  acid  and  vinic  alcohol ;  acetic 
acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  acetone.  3rd,  The  determination  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  body,  by  the  compounds  into  which  it  enters  with  other  well  known  sub- 
stances. Thus  the  composition  of  oxalic  ether  controls  the  analysis  of  sulphuric 
ether,  and  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  alcaloids  give  the  only  means  of  verifying 
the  composition  of  the  base  itself.  The  fourth  method  of  control  is  limited  to 
such  bodies  as  pass  into  vapour  without  being  decomposed,  and  then  the  density 
of  the  vapour  should  stand  in  some  simple  relation  to  the  sum  of  the  densities  of 
the  constituents,  taken  in  the  atomic  proportions  given  by  analysis.  Thus  the 
discussion  as  to  whether  napthaline  was  represented  by  the  formula  1 4  h,  or  c„  h, 
was  decided  by  the  vapour  possessing  a  density  immediately  following  from  the 
former,  but  inconsistent  with  the  latter.  That,  however,  we  must  not  insist  on 
very  simple  relations,  is  shown  by  the  complex  numbers  found  for  some  of  the 
inorganic  compounds  by  Mitscherlich  and  Dumas. 

Now  in  examining  the  composition  of  the  oik,  we  arc  debarred  from  efficiently 
exerting  any  of  these  methods  of  control: — 1st,  we  cannot  generate  them  by 
synthesis;  2nd,  we  do  not  as  yet  know  their  chemical  nature  sufficiently  to 
break  them  up  into  other  bodies  with  which  we  can  get  more  definite  results ; 
and  3rd,  their  combinations  with  other  bodies  have  not  been  as  yet  developed. 
Towards  the  application  of  these  methods  I  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
cases  of  oils  of  rosemary,  lavender,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  which  all  give  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  base,  soluble  salts,  of  which  that  from  turpentine  alone  has 
been  completely  analyzed.  The  atomic  weight  of  turpentine  from  the  salt  of 
lime  is  found  to  be  cM  hw  ;  the  same  as  from  artificial  camphor ;  and  the  salt 
has  the  composition  so, .  cao  .  +  CM  belonging  to  a  series  distinct  from  the 
sulpho-vinates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sulpho-napthalatcs  upon  the  other,  and 
being  probably  an  analogue  to  the  sulpho-mesitylic  acid  described  in  my  memoir 
upon  Acetone.  I  mention  these  results,  although  they  properly  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent paper,  in  order  to  point  out  the  probable  means  of  applying  the  methods 
of  control  to  the  essential  oils  in  future  investigations.  I  attempted  very  often 
to  determine  the  densities  of  the  vapours  of  the  essential  oils  with  a  bath  of 
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chloride  of  zinc,  but  I  never  obtained  a  result  on  which  I  could  with  satisfaction 
rely.  The  residual  oil  was  evidently  altered  in  its  nature  and  appearance,  and 
there  always  remained  in  the  globe  a  certain  quantity  of  pennanent  gas.  I 
attribute  the  imperfect  success  of  these  attempts,  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  oil 
and  air  of  the  globe  at  the  high  temperature  necessary  for  the  experiment ;  but 
by  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  I  may  possibly  at  a  future  period  succeed. 

A  circumstance  connected  with  the  purification  of  the  oils  employed  in  the 
analyses  detailed  in  this  paper  requires  some  notice  here,  as  it  has  not  been  ad- 
verted to  under  the  special  heads ;  namely,  the  means  used  to  secure  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  oils  from  water.  This  is  the  more  important,  as  particularly  in  the 
results  obtained  with  the  oils  of  marjoram  and  spearmint,  the  small  quantity  of 
oxygen  might  be  conceived  as  being  derivable  from  this  source,  unless  proper 
precaution  had  been  taken.  The  oils,  previous  to  rectification,  were  in  all  cases 
digested  for  several  days  on  recently  fused  chloride  of  calcium  ;  then  poured  off, 
and  distilled  ;  and  the  portions  selected  for  analysis  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
for  about  twelve  hours  with  a  few  pure  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium,  before 
being  used.  In  no  case  did  the  oil  appear  to  act  on,  or  dissolve  any  of  the  fused 
salt ;  and  hence  it  was  only  necessary  to  pour  the  oil  off  from  the  chloride,  and 
not  to  again  distil  it,  in  order  to  obtain  it  pure. 
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X.  On  the  Properties  of  Voltaic  Circles,  in  which  concentrated  Sulphuric 
Acid  is  the  Liquid  Conductor.  By  Thomas  Andrews,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Ctemistry  in  the  Royal  Belfast 


Read  9th  April,  1838. 


THE  remarkable  discovery  of  Professor  Schoenbein  of  Bale  respecting  the 
modification  which  the  chemical  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  iron  undergoes  when 
they  are  brought  into  contact  under  certain  voltaic  conditions,  has  led  me  to 
examine  the  general  phenomena  which  are  exhibited  by  voltaic  circles  whose 
liquid  conductor  consists  of  a  concentrated  acid.  In  a  paper  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  I  showed  that  the  solution  of  the  oxidable 
metals  in  strong  nitric  acid  is  greatly  retarded  when  they  are  voltaically  asso- 
ciated with  such  metals  as  platina,  upon  which  that  acid  has  no  action ;  a  result 
which  is  evidently  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  effect  of  the  passage  of  an  elec- 
current.  The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  extend  the  same 
to  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  under  similar  condition*, 
and  to  investigate  some  of  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  development  of 
electrical  currents  in  this  way. 

When  a  piece  of  zinc  is  introduced  into  strong  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.847) 
at  common  temperatures,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  mass  of  gaseous 
bubbles,  so  tine  that  they  might  be  almost  mistaken  for  a  white  precipitate,  which 
very  slowly  separate  from  the  zinc,  but  by  agitation,  or  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat,  may  be  easily  removed.  The  gas  thus  disengaged  is  hydrogen  in  a  state 
of  perfect  purity.  On  applying  heat  to  the  acid  there  is  scarcely  any  further 
extrication  of  gas,  till  the  temperature  has  reached  nearly  100°  cent.,  when  a 
very  fine  stream  of  gas  begins  to  arise  from  the  surface  of  the  zinc.  As  the  heat 
is  raised,  the  quantity  of  gas  becomes  more  considerable ;  from  120°  to  150s  cent, 
there  is  a  rapid  effervescence,  and  at  still  higher  temperatures  vast  quantities  of 
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gas,  mixed  with  the  vapours  of  sulphur,  arc  disengaged.  On  examination,  this 
gas  was  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  hydrogen  gas. 
When  an  excess  of  zinc  was  employed  the  hydrogen  in  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
cess amounted  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  towards  the  end  it  increased  to 
nearly  40  per  cent. 

A  similar  portion  of  zinc  being  connected  with  a  platina  wire,  and  the  free 
extremities  of  each  being  introduced  into  the  same  acid,  so  as  to  form  a  voltaic 
circle,  the  fine  bubbles  l>efore  described  now  appeared  chiefly  on  the  surface  of 
the  platina.  When  removed  they  did  not  form  again,  unless  a  fresh  surface  of 
zinc  was  exposed.  The  gas  thus  obtained  was  found  to  lie  pure  hydrogen. 
The  acid  was  then  heated,  but  there  was  no  extrication  of  gas  from  the  sur- 
face of  either  metal  till  the  temperature  reached  150°  cent.,  and  then  only  a  few 
minute  streams  arose  from  the  platina  wire.  At  190°  the  evolution  of  gas  from 
the  platina  wire  did  not  exceed  that  from  the  unconnected  zinc  at  110"  or  150°. 
From  210J  to  240'  there  was  rapid  effervescence.  During  the  course  of  the 
experiment  no  gas  appeared  at  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  unless  the  temperature 
was  very  high,  so  that  torrents  of  gas  were  disengaged  from  the  plat  ina,  when  by 
a  close  inspection  some  very  fine  streams  might  be  perceived  forcing  a  passage 
from  certain  (Mints  of  the  zinc  surface.  The  gas  extricated  from  the  surface  of 
the  platina  differed  from  that  obtained  when  the  zinc  alone  was  dissolved, — in 
the  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  which  it  contained,  and  in  that  quantity  diminish- 
ing instead  of  increasing  as  the  solution  proceeded.  In  fact  the  hydrogen  was 
found  to  amount  to  9  per  cent,  in  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  and 
towards  the  end  it  diminished  to  only  1  per  cent.,  the  rest  of  the  gas  being  sul- 
phurous acid.  A  quantity  of  sulphur  was  also  separated,  both  when  the  zinc  was 
alone  and  connected  with  the  platina,  which  sometimes  appeared  in  crystals  in 
the  acid,  at  other  times  became  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  liquid,  so  as  to 
render  it  nearly  opake,  while  at  high  temperatures  it  was  disengaged  in  the 
state  of  vapour. 

Gold  and  palladium  act  in  the  same  manner  as  platina. 

There  was  no  apparent  difference  in  these  results,  whether  pure  zinc,  or  the 
sheet  zinc  of  commerce  was  used,  and  from  the  uniform  surface  which  it  exposes, 
the  latter  was  employed  in  all  the  following  experiments. 


To  ascertain  with  precision  the  retarding  influence  of  the  platina  upon  the 
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solution  of  zinc,  similar  portions  of  connected  and  unconnected  zinc  were  exposed 
to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid- of  sp.  gr.  1.845  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
vessel.  The  platina  was  placed  opposite  to  both  surfaces  of  the  zinc,  and  at  the 
distance  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ;  it  exposed  to  the  liquid  a  surface  which  was 
about  one-third  of  that  of  the  zinc.  The  connexion  was  made  above  the  liquid. 
The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  diffe- 
rent temperatures,  in  which  the  second  column  gives  the  ratio  of  the  quantities 
of  zinc  dissolved  from  equal  weights  of  that  metal,  when  alone  and  when  united 
as  unit  the  quantity  dissolved  in  the  latter  i 


No.  of  Expe- 
riment. 

Ratio  of  Zinc 

dissolved. 

Temperature. 

1 

I 

Alone. 
2.065 

168°  to  170°  cent. 

2 

I  • 

2.255 

203°  to  206"  „ 

3 

1  : 

2.347 

221°  to  233=-  „ 

4 

3.000 

238°  to  240°  „ 

5 

■ 

A.-2VS 

242° 

6 

I 

1.478 

2500  10  2700  „ 

7 

1 

1.335 

265° 

Although  the  zinc  was  removed  from  the  acid,  and  its  loss  ascertained,  before 
its  surface  had  undergone  much  alteration,  yet  as  the  connected  zinc  diminished 
less  during  the  process  of  solution  than  the  other,  the  surfaces  became  no  longer 
precisely  similar;  and  hence  the  differences  exhibited  by  the  table  arc  less  than  they 
ought  to  be.  From  an  inspection  of  the  table,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  diffe- 
rence in  the  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  occurs  at  the  temperature  of  242",  where 
the  action  of  the  acid  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  by  the  contact  of  the 
platina ;  while  at  higher  and  lower  temperatures  the  difference  is  less 
able.  This  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  following 
rations.  The  rapidity  of  the  solution  of  zinc,  whether  alone  or  connected, 
increases  at  a  much  faster  ratio  than  the  temperature,  till  it  reaches  a  maximum 
point,  when  it  can  scarcely  be  augmented  by  farther  increments  of  temperature. 
Now  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  platina  being  to  reduce  the  rate  of  solution  of 
the  zinc  in  the  acid  at  a  given  temperature,  (to  what  it  is  at  40°  or  50'  cent,  lower 
than  when  unconnected,)  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  will  increase  till  they 
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both  attain  such  a  temperature  that  they  dissolve  with  the  greatest  possible  rapi- 
dity when  the  difference  will  undergo  a  diminution. 

The  effect  of  the  distance  of  the  platina  and  zinc  plates  from  each  other  in 
the  acid  was  next  investigated. 

Two  couples  of  platina  and  zinc,  similar  in  every  respect,  except  that  in  the 
one,  the  zinc  plate  and  platina  were  in  contact,  and  in  the  other,  at  the  distance 
of  .1  inch,  were  introduced  into  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  temperature  of  225°  cent. 
The  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  in  the  first  couple  was  to  that  dissolved  in  the 
second  as  1.587  : 1.  When  the  distances  between  the  platina  and  zinc  were 
.1  and  .5  inch  respectively,  the  quantities  of  zinc  dissolved  were  as  1.441  :  1. 
The  temperature  in  this  case  was  230'.  The  galvanometer  needle  was  also 
more  strongly  deflected  when  the  metals  were  near  each  other.  The  action  of 
the  acid  on  the  zinc  therefore  increases  with  the  proximity  of  the  platina,  as  in 
common  voltaic  circles.  This  is  further  shown  by  the  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  zinc  which  are  nearest  the  platina  dissolving  most  rapidly. 

Next  the  distance  between  the  platina  and  zinc  plates  being  the  same,  the 
extent  of  the  platina  surface  in  each  couple  was  varied.  The  results  obtained 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  second  column  shows  the  dis- 
tance between  the  platina  and  zinc  in  the  acid;  the  third,  the  extent  of  the 
platina  surface  in  each  couple  referred  to  that  of  the  zinc  as  unit ;  the  fourth, 
the  ratio  of  the  platina  surfaces  to  each  other ;  the  fifth,  the  ratio  of  the  quan- 
tities of  zinc  dissolved  with  the  respective  platina  surfaces ;  and  the  sixth,  the 
temperature. 


No.  of  Erne- 

Diitance  be- 
tween Plat, 
tnu  Zinc. 

Plat,  surface, 
Zinc  =  1. 

Ratio  of  Pitt. 
iar. 

Ratio  of  Zioc 
diuoKcd. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

i  inch, 
i  » 

|  inch. 

i  - 

2.3  :  3.4 
4  :  12 
.1  :  .4 
.1  :  .7 

.13  :  2 
1  :  9 

1  :  1.5 
1  :  3 
1  :  4 
1  :  7 
1  :  15 
1  1  9 

1   :  .878 
1  :  .890 
1  :  .872 
1  :  .920 
1   :  .822 
1  :  .857 

225°  c. 

230° 

225« 

220° 

205" 

180° 

Although  the  variations  in  the  extent  of  the  platina  surfaces,  both  when 
compared  to  each  other  and  to  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  are  very  considerable,  yet 
the  quantities  of  zinc  dissolved  present  only  slight  differences,  and  do  not  appear 
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to  be  influenced  by  those  changes  in  the  platina  surfaces.  It  must,  however,  be 
particularly  observed,  that  there  is  invariably  less  zinc  dissolved  with  the  larger 
platina  plate, — a  result  altogether  at  variance  with  the  established  laws  of  voltaic 
action. 

To  ascertain  whether  this  apparent  anomaly  depended  upon  some  peculiarity 
in  the  mode  of  generation  of  these  currents,  or  on  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  zinc  being  more  completely  checked  by  the  broader  platina  surface, 
it  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  determine  the  quantity  of  electricity  actually 
developed  under  these  conditions.  For  this  purpose  a  galvanometer,  composed 
of  a  pair  of  astatic  needles,  with  a  single  silver  wire  between  them,  was  inter- 
posed in  the  course  of  the  circuit.  As  the  needle  of  such  an  instrument  can 
scarcely  be  maintained  in  a  stationary  position,  but  oscillates  through  an  arc  of 
two  or  three  degrees  round  a  fixed  point,  the  most  accurate  method  of  ascertain- 
ing its  deflection  is  to  make  five  or  more  observations  of  the  extremities  of  the 
arcs  through  which  it  vibrates,  and  to  take  a  mean  of  the  whole  ;  and  this  was 
the  method  followed  in  obtaining  the  deflections  contained  in  the  next  table.  As 
each  degree  of  the  scale  occupied  only  one-fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  was  not  sub- 
divided into  smaller  parts,  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  an  error  of  a  quarter  of  a 
degree  in  making  the  observations.  The  second  column  of  the  annexed  table 
gives  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  platina  exposed  to  the  liquid,  that  of  the 
zinc  being  represented  by  1  ;  and  the  third  column,  the  deflection  of  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer.  The  temperature  was  15(iJ  c.  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  experiment,  and  the  distance  between  the  zinc  and  platina  surfaces  was  one 
inch  and  a  half. 


No.  or  Eipe- 
riment. 

Ptalliu  Surface, 
Zinc  being  —  1. 

Deflection. 

1 

.8 

30°.  1 

2 

3 

2flo.8 

3 

.08 

30».l 

4 

.02 

29°.9 

5 

.01 

27».4 

6 

.008 

26» 

7 

.0008 

14».2 

The  trifling  differences  in  the  deflections  of  the  needle,  in  the  first  four  expe- 
riments, certainly  depended  upon  the  unavoidable  errors  of  observation  and 
minute  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  acid.    The  current  was  therefore 
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not  perceptibly  affected  by  altering  the  extent  of  the  platina  surface  exposed  to 
the  liquid,  unless  that  surface  was  reduced  to  less  than  of  the  surface  of  the 
zinc ;  and  even  when  it  amounted  to  ~  of  the  latter,  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  was  only  one-half  less  than  with  equal  surfaces.  This  is  very  different 
from  the  well-known  effect  of  similar  changes  in  the  extent  of  the  surface 
exposed  by  the  electro-negative  metal  in  voltaic  circles  formed  with  the  dilute 
acids.  As  a  term  of  comparison,  the  platina  surfaces  used  in  experiments 
1  and  4,  being  connected  with  similar  zinc  plates  as  before,  and  introduced  into 
a  mixture  of  dilute  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  deflections  were  '25  .5  and  7' 
respectively. 

Although  there  was  no  visible  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  from 
the  zinc  in  the  preceding  experiments,  except  in  No.  7,  yet  by  comparing  these 
results  with  those  before  obtained,  it  will  appear  that  increasing  the  platina  sur- 
face tends  to  arrest  more  completely  the  ordinary  or  local  action  of  the  acid  on 
the  zinc. 

When  a  slip  of  zinc  in  heated  sulphuric  acid  was  made  the  positive  pole  of 
a  galvanic  battery  of  twenty  pairs  of  plates  in  moderate  action,  sulphurous  acid 
ceased  to  be  evolved  from  its  surface,  and  the  solution  of  the  metal  was  greatly 
retarded. 

As  a  contrast  with  the  preceding  results,  the  influence  of  mercury,  in  con- 
nexion with  zinc,  upon  the  solution  of  the  latter  metal,  may  be  mentioned.  If 
these  metals  are  heated  separately  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  till  a  gentle 
effervescence  occurs  at  the  surface  of  both,  and  then  brought  into  contact,  a  very 
violent  chemical  reaction  instantly  occurs,  an  amalgam  appears  at  first  to  be 
formed,  and  afterwards  the  zinc  dissolves  with  the  utmost  degree  of  violence. 
It  is  the  most  remarkable  example  of  increased  chemical  action  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  voltaic  combination  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  These  facts  are  the 
more  singular,  as  it  thus  appears  that  the  influence  both  of  amalgamation  and  of 
contact  with  platina  on  the  solution  of  zinc  is  reversed  in  dilute  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  general  phenomena  presented  by  the  other  metals  capable  of  decom- 
posing sulphuric  acid  were  similar  to  these  already  described  in  the  case  of  zinc, 
but  in  the  details  there  were  some  important  points  of  difference. 
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Two  similar  iron  wires,  I  and  I',  were  placed  in  a  glass  tube 
containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  I  being  alone,  and  I'  con- 
nected with  a  platina  wire  finer  than  itself.  When  first  immersed 
in  the  acid  the  fine  bubbles  before  described  appeared  at  P  and  I, 
none  at  I'.  On  heating  the  liquid  vast  volumes  of  gas  were  extri- 
cated from  I,  but  there  was  no  gas  visible  at  P  or  I'  till  the  liquid 
was  raised  nearly  to  the  point  of  ebullition,  when  there  was  some 
effervescence  at  P,  and  slight  local  disengagement  of  gas  at  I'. 

When  pencils  of  tin,  T  and  T,  (T  being  unconnected,  aud  T  connected 
with  the  platina  P,  and  similar  designations  are  used  for  the  following  metals, ) 
were  substituted  for  the  iron  wire  ;  the  same  phenomena  occurred  in  the  cold 
acid  as  with  zinc  and  iron.  Heat  being  applied  to  the  acid,  gas  appeared  at  the 
same  time  at  T  and  P  ;  but  on  raising  the  temperature  a  little  higher,  the  action 
suddenly  became  so  violent  on  T  that  it  was  impossible  to  observe  the  surfaces 
of  T'  and  P.  By  heating  T  and  P  in  a  separate  tube,  the  quantity  of  gas  at  P 
became  very  considerable,  but  far  less  than  that  before  given  off  from  T.  There 
was  also  an  obvious  extrication  of  gas  from  T. 

With  bismuth  no  gas  appeared  in  the  cold.  On  applying  heat  the  surface  of 
B  became  covered  with  a  dark  film,  and  soon  afterwards  that  of  B'.  Continuing 
to  apply  the  heat,  gas  was  disengaged  from  P  and  B,  but  in  much  greater  quan- 
tity from  the  latter.    There  was  very  little  gas  from  B'. 

Antimony  gave  precisely  similar  results  to  bismuth,  except  that  there  was 
rather  more  gas  extricated  from  the  metal  connected  with  the  platina  when  the 
temperature  was  high. 

With  silver  no  gas  appeared  in  the  cold.  On  applying  heat  S  and  S'  became 
dark  nearly  at  the  same  moment ;  as  the  heat  was  raised,  gas  was  abundantly 
disengaged  from  S,  and  in  smaller  quantities  from  S'  and  P,  but  in  the  case 
of  this  metal  the  quantities  of  gas  extricated  from  S'  and  P  appeared  to  be 
equal. 

With  arsenic  and  mercury  there  was  no  action  in  the  cold.  When  the  acid 
was  heated  the  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  appeared  to  be  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  diminished,  by  connecting  these  metals  with  platina.  The  quantity  of  gas 
also  extricated  at  the  surface  of  the  platina  was  very  trifling. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  these  results,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  evolution 
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of  hydrogen  gas,  on  immersion  in  the  cold  acid,  occurred  only  with  the  metals, 
zinc,  iron,  and  tin.  The  phenomena  exhibited  in  this  case  by  the  platina  and 
zinc  couple  afford  a  remarkable  example  of  the  cessation  of  a  chemical  action 
from  the  surface  of  the  zinc  acquiring  a  peculiar  or  polarized  state.  For  although 
a  large  mass  of  bubbles  appeared  at  first,  yet  by  heating  gently  the  liquid  these 
not  only  were  separated,  but  not  the  least  trace  of  gas  afterwards  appeared  at 
either  surface.  There  is  a  striking  analogy  in  this,  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  of 
certain  strengths  upon  some  of  the  metals. 

In  the  cases  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  disengagement  of  gas  was  wholly  trans- 
ferred from  the  surface  of  these  metals  to  that  of  the  platina  in  connexion  with 
them ;  in  those  of  bismuth,  antimony,  and  tin,  there  was  slight  extrication  of 
gas  at  the  surface  of  the  dissolving  metal ;  in  that  of  silver,  the  quantity  of  gas 
was  nearly  the  same  from  the  platina  and  silver  ;  while  in  the  eases  of  arsenic 
and  mercury,  scarcely  any  gas  was  given  off  from  the  platina,  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  two  latter  metals  not  being  perceptibly  diminished  by  contact  with 
platina. 

If  these  results  arc  compared  with  those  which  have  been  already  obtained 
with  nitric  acid,  it  will  be  evident  that  in  the  case  of  the  concentrated  acids  the 
formation  of  a  voltaic  circle  has  in  general  the  tendency  to  diminish  chemical 


action.  The  following  law  will  be  found  to  be  generally,  although  not  univer- 
sally true,  the  exceptions  to  it  being  probably,  however,  rather  apparent  than 


The  ordinary  chemical  action  of  an  oxy-acid  upon  the  metals  soluble  in  it, 
is,  in  general,  diminished  tchen  the  acid  is  concentrated,  by  voltaica/ly  asso- 
ciating them  with  certain  electro-positive  metals;  but  on  the  contrary,  is 
increased  when  the  acid  is  dilute. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  the  diminution  of  chemical  action  occurred  in 
cases  in  which  the  acid  itself  suffered  decomposition ;  while  in  common  voltaic- 
circles,  where  it  is  well  known  that  the  action  is  increased,  the  elements  of  water 
alone  are  eliminated  ;  but  how  far  this  coincidence  may  be  universal,  must  be 
determined  by  future  investigations. 
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XI.  On  a  new  Variety  of  Alum.    By  James  Apjohn,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 


Read  10th  April,  1837. 


THE  mineral  to  which  I  am  about  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Academy  was 
given  me  by  Mr.  Smith  of  College-green,  but  I  have  since  received  a  larger  speci- 
men of  it  from  W.  G.  Atherton,  Esq.,  a  young  gentleman  who  recently  arrived 
in  Dublin  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  prosecution  of  his  medical  studies, 
and  who  informed  me  that  it  occurs  about  midway  between  Graham's  Town  and 
Algoa  Bay,  in  beds  of  considerable  extent,  and  composed  of  a  number  of  strata, 
whose  aggregate  thickness  in  some  places  amounts  to  at  least  twenty  feet.  It  closely 
resembles  satin  spar,  or  the  finer  forms  of  amianthus.  The  threads  or  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  which  are  very  easily  separated  from  each  other,  are 
about  six  inches  in  length,  perfectly  transparent,  and  possessed  of  a  beautiful 
silky  lustre.  Upon  exposure  to  air,  however,  they  gradually  lose  this  lustre, 
and  become  opakc  on  the  surface,  owing  to  efflorescence.  The  taste  is  astrin- 
gent and  sweet,  or  almost  identical  with  that  of  common  alum.  The  specific 
gravity  =  1.727,  and  the  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus,  and  gives  white 
precipitates,  with  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  caustic  potash.  These  latter  properties 
belong  also  to  common  alum.  The  precipitate,  however,  afforded  by  the  caustic 
potash  was  but  partially  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  alkali,  and  the  residue, 
though  white  at  first,  gradually  became  brown.  A  Blight  examination  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  this  matter  was  oxide  of  manganese,  and  that  the  alkali  held 
alumen  in  solution. 

Having  thus  established  the  presence  in  the  mineral  of  sulphuric  acid,  alumen, 
and  protoxide  of  manganese,  it  became  highly  probable  that  it  was  an  alum  in 
which  the  alkali  was  replaced  by  oxide  of  manganese.    But  before  drawing  such  a 
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conclusion,  it  was  necessary  first  to  investigate  the  proportions  of  the  three  con- 
stituents just  mentioned ;  and,  secondly,  to  determine  whether  the  alkali  was  or 
was  not  altogether  absent. 

To  resolve  the  latter  question,  30.13  grains  were  dissolved  in  water,  and 
treated  first  with  ammonia,  which  threw  down  the  alumen  and  greater  part  of  the 
manganese,  and  then  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  complete  the  precipitation 
of  the  latter  base.  The  whole  was  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the  mixed 
precipitates  being  well  edulcorated  with  distilled  water,  the  washings  were  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  then  transferred  to  a  counterpoised 
platinum  crucible,  in  which  they  were  ignited.  The  residue  weighed  but  .31  of 
a  grain,  and  upon  examination  proved  to  be  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  a  scarcely 
appreciable  trace  of  sulphate  of  lime,  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  filter. 
Hence,  as 

30.13  :  ,31  : :  100  :  1.02,  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  100  grains, 
—and  which,  as  may  be  easily  calculated,  includes  .71  of  a  grain  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

To  determine  the  proportions  of  acid,  alumen,  and  manganese,  34.47  grains 
were  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  nitrate  of  barytes  being  added  in  excess,  the  pre- 
cipitate was  collected,  and  well  washed  with  distilled  water  upon  a  double  filter. 
Dried  at  212°  the  sulphate  of  barytes  weighed  35.20  grains.  Of  these  31.13 
were  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  29-71.  Hence, 
as 

31.13: 29.71  ::35.2G:33.G5,  the  true  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes. 
And  as 

1 10.8  : 40.1  : :  33.65  : 1 1 .55,  the  corresponding  sulphuric  acid.  And  as 
34.47  : 11.55 : :  100  :  33.50,  the  sulphuric  acid  in  100  grains  of  the  mineral. 
To  the  washings  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  sulphuric  acid  was  added,  so  as 
to  precipitate  the  excess  of  the  barytes,  and  this  being  separated  by  a  single 
filter,  ammonia  was  first  added  in  excess,  and  then  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  directed  into  the  solution,  by  which  operations  the  alumen  was  thrown 
down,  and  the  manganese  also,  partly  as  oxide,  and  partly  as  sulphurct.  The 
mixed  precipitate  was  well  washed  upon  a  single  filter,  and  then  transferred  to  a 
porcelain  capsule,  where  it  was  digested  with  caustic  potash,  with  the  view  of 
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dissolving  the  alumina.  In  the  prosecution,  however,  of  the  analysis  I  became 
convinced  that  this  method  of  separation  would  not  answer,  for  a  trace  of  oxide 
of  manganese  was  dissolved  by  the  caustic  potash,  and  however  gTeat  the  excess 
of  alkali  employed,  and  however  long  the  digestion,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
alumen  remained  with  the  oxide. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  a  fresh  portion  of  the  mineral  (30.4  grs.)  was 
dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  the  yellow  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
'Die  ferrocyanide  of  manganese  thus  thrown  down,  was  collected  on  a  single 
filter,  and  being  well  washed,  was  transferred  to  a  porcelain  capsule,  in  which  it 
was  digested  with  caustic  potash.  The  oxide  of  manganese  thus  developed, 
when  collected,  washed,  and  dried,  at  212  on  a  double  filter,  was  found  to  weigh 
•1.21  grains.    Of  these  3.87  were  reduced  by  a  white  heat  to  2.21.    Hence,  as 

3.87  :  2.21  : :  4.21  : 2.40  =  red  oxide  of  manganese,  or  that  whose  formula  is 
m.,  ot.  And 

38.30 : 35.7  : :  2.4  :  2.23,  the  equivalent  quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 
And 

30.4:2.23::  100:7  33,  the  protoxide  of  manganese  in  100  grains  of  the 
mineral. 

The  washings  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  manganese  were  now  supersaturated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  boiled  with  hicarbonatc  of  soda  added  in  excess,  by  which  the 
alumen  was  precipitated.  When  washed  and  dried  at  212"  it  weighed  5.89  grs. 
Of  these  5.77  by  a  red  heat  were  reduced  to  3.18.  Hence 

5.77  : 3. 1 8 : :  5.89 :  3.24  =  true  weight  of  alumen. 

30.4  : 3.24  : :  100  : 10.65  =  alumen  in  100  grs.  of  the  mineral. 

The  following,  therefore,  arc  the  results  of  the  analysis  :— 

Sulphuric  acid    ....    33.50— .71  =  32.79 

Alumina  10.(15 

Protoxide  of  manganese  7.33 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  1.08 

Water  of  crystallization  48.15 

100.00 

If  these  numbers  be  divided  by  the  respective  atomic  weights,  the  following 
will  be  the  quotients  : 
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(1)  (2)  (3) 
32  79 

For  Sulphuric  acid     .    .    gry  =  .817  4 

Alumina     .    .    .    .  =  .414  2.026 

Oxide  of  manganese  .    s«f  =  -205  1.003 

Water  ^  =5.350  26.315 

From  a  comparison  of  columns  (2)  and  (3)  the  quotients  will  be  seen  to  be 
almost  exactly  as  the  numbers  4,  2,  1,  and  26,  so  that  the  mineral  is  composed  of 
two  atoms  of  the  sesqui-sulphate  of  alumina,  one  atom  of  the  sulphate  of  manga- 
nese, and  twenty-six  atoms  of  water.  Its  formula  is  therefore  3so3,  a/,o3-}"  soji 
MaO  -f-  26  ho,  or  exactly  conformable  to  that  which  belongs  to  soda  alum. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  neutral  sulphate  which  enters  as  a  proximate  consti- 
tuent into  the  composition  of  alum  is  not  necessarily  always  the  same.  Chemists 
arc  long  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  this  sulphate  may  be  one  of  potash, 
ammonia,  or  soda.  More  recently  also  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  alumina 
might  be  replaced  indifferently  by  the  sesqui-oxides  of  iron,  chrome,  and  manga- 
nese, without  disturbing  the  formula,  or  even  the  crystalline  form  of  the  salt, 
which  in  every  instance  is  an  octohedron.  The  species,  however,  whose  exami- 
nation has  been  just  concluded,  differs  from  all  these  in  not  containing  any 
alkali,  the  place  of  this  being  occupied  by  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  in  not 
crystallizing  in  the  octohedral  form.  I  have  attempted  to  crystallize  it  by  eva- 
poration in  the  presence  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo,  but  could  only  obtain  a  mass  of 
a  fibrous  structure,  closely  resembling  the  mineral  in  its  original  state.  1  have 
also  attempted  unsuccessfully  the  synthetic  production  of  this  alum,  by  mixing 
sesqui-sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  manganese  in  the  proper  proportions  ; 
the  solution  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  then  placed  beneath  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump  with  the  oil  of  vitriol,  could  not  be  brought  at  all  to  the  solid 
state.  As  this  failure  may  be  owing  to  the  employment  of  too  great  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid,  I  purpose  repeating  the  experiment  with  all  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions, and  with  the  addition  of  the  one  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
detected  in  the  native  product.  This  latter,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  an  essential  component,  as  it  in  all  probability  merely  replaces  some  sulphate 
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of  manganese ;  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  manganese,  being  isomorphous  sub- 
stances. This  hypothesis,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not  receive  any  support 
from  the  analytic  results,  as  there  is  no  deficiency  of  manganese  ;  but  the  amount 
of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  very  small,  and  the  discrepancy  in  question  may 
well  be  due  to  errors  of  experiment. 

As  the  alkali  of  alum  may  be  replaced  by  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  and 
since,  as  Mitscherlich  has  shown,  the  alumina  may  be  replaced  by  scsqui-oxidc  of 
manganese,  it  is  obviously  theoretically  possible  that  an  alum  should  exist  con- 
taining no  metal  but  manganese.  I  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  bring  this 
anticipation  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

I  shall  conclude  with  one  or  two  remarks,  naturally  suggested  here,  upon  the 
important  doctrines  of  isomorphism,  first  promulgated  by  Professor  Mitscherlich 
of  Berlin.  These  doctrines  are  generally  considered  as  supported  and  well  illus- 
trated by  the  constitution  and  form  of  the  different  kinds  of  alum.  This,  however, 
would  appear  to  be  only  partially  true.  Alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  sesqui- 
oxides  of  manganese  and  chrome,  having  a  similar  composition,  and  being  supposed 
(the  two  first  certainly  are  so)  isomorphous,  we  can  understand  how  they  might 
replace  each  other  in  alum  without  affecting  its  crystalline  form.  This  is  quite 
intelligible,  and  squares  with  the  doctrines  of  Mitscherlich.  But  soda  may,  we 
know,  be  substituted  for  potash  and  ammonia,  with  neither  of  which  it  is  iso- 
morphous, and  the  octohedral  form  still  subsist.  Moreover,  ammonia,  potash, 
and  soda  alums  contain — the  two  first  twenty-four,  the  last  twenty-six  atoms  of 
water,  and  nevertheless  the  crystal  of  each  is  a  regular  octohedron.  These  facts 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  isomorphism,  as  far  as  these 
have  been  hitherto  developed,  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  they  do  not 
admit  of  explanation.  The  latter  difficulty,  for  example,  may  be  removed  by 
supposing  that  the  different  varieties  of  alum  have,  as  Professor  Graham  sup- 
poses >n  reality  the  same  quantity  of  combined  water,  and  attributing  the  different 
proportions  given  by  experiment  to  inevitable  errors  of  manipulation,  or  to  water 
mechanically  interposed  between  the  plates  of  the  crystals. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe,  that  upon  the  principles  under  consideration, 
the  alum  which  I  have  described  ought  not  to  crystallize  as  an  octohe- 
dron, inasmuch  as  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is  not  isomorphous  with  the 
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the  Essential  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  By  James  Apjohn,  M.D.,  M.R.I.  A., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 


Read  28rd  April,  1838. 


THE  compound  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  communication,  owes  its 
origin  to  an  unchemical  medical  prescription.  A  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium  in  cinnamon  water,  having  been  directed  by  a  physician  of  this  city 
in  the  winter  of  1837,  his  patient  found  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  very  cold 
weather,  the  solution,  which  had  been  previously  turbid,  became  quite  clear,  and 
nearly  insipid,  and  upon  examining  the  bottle  closely,  he  observed  deposited  in 
the  bottom  a  small  quantity  of  minute  capillary  crystals.  These  crystals  were 
brought  to  Mr.  Moore  of  Annc-strcct,  the  apothecary,  in  whose  establishment 
the  prescription  was  made  up,  and  by  him  to  me  for  chemical  examination  and 
analysis. 

Before  detailing  the  means  which  I  have  employed  for  determining  the 
exact  constitution  of  this  substance,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  process  by 
which  it  is  best  procured,  and  enumerate  its  leading  properties  ;  points,  both  of 
which  were  investigated  by  Mr.  Moore  and  myself  conjointly. 

To  a  gallon  of  cinnamon  water,*  first  reduced  nearly  to  32^,  add  four  ounces 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  forty  grains  of  iodine,  previously  dissolved  in  a  mini- 
mum of  cold  water.  Upon  the  instant  of  admixture  the  solution  becomes  quite 
turbid,  owing  to  the  production  of  a  yellowish  sediment,  and  this  in  less  than  a 
minute  becomes  crptalline,  and  then  gradually  subsides.  The  supernatant 
vhich  appears  almost  entirely  deprived  of  iodine  and  oil  of  cinnamon, 
drawn  off  with  a  syphon,  and  the  crystals  and  residual  fluid  thrown  upon 


•  This  water  should  be  prepared  by  introducing  into  a  .till  one  pound  of  cant*  bark  and  two 
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a  single  filter,  which,  when  sufficiently  drained,  is  enveloped  in  several  folds  of 
blotting  paper,  and  transferred  to  a  chalk-stone,  where  by  the  absorbent  powers 
of  the  latter,  and  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  product  is  ren- 
dered perfectly  dry  and  pure.  With  the  quantities  stated  above  sixty  grains  of 
the  compound  are  obtained.  A  temperature  at,  or  very  close  to  32°  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  this  process.  At  40"  the  brown  powder  already  noticed  is  alone 
produced,  and  in  much  diminished  quantity.  This  brown  sediment,  however, 
is  identical  with  the  crystalline  product,  for  it  may  be  converted  into  crystals 
simply  by  reduction  of  its  temperature  ;  and  I  have  even  found  it  to  undergo  the 
same  change  when  collected  on  a  single  filter,  and  set  to  dry  on  a  bibulous  stone 
at  the  temperature  of  •15". 

The  crystals  are  capillary  quadrilateral  prisms  without  pyramidal  termina- 
tions. They  are  of  a  beautiful  brown  or  bronze  colour,  and  have  a  strong 
metallic  lustre.  Their  taste  is  extremely  hot  and  pungent,  resembling  closely 
that  of  oil  of  cassia,  but  partaking  also  of  that  of  iodine.  In  alcohol  and  ether 
they  are  readily  dissolved,  and  from  these  solvents  they  are  again  deposited  with 
their  original  appearance  upon  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  evaporation.  They 
are  decomposed  by  water,  which  extracts  from  them  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
causes  the  separation  of  oily  drops  of  a  dark  colour,  which  are  either  a  mecha- 
nical mixture,  or  a  peculiar  compound  of  iodine  and  the  oil  of  cinnamon.  This 
action  of  water,  however,  is  greatly  diminished  when  it  is  close  to  the  freezing 
point,  and  appears  altogether  prevented  when  a  certain  amount  of  iodide  of 
potassium  is  present. 

When  heated  to  82*  the  crystals  melt  into  a  dark  liquid,  from  which,  upon 
cooling,  the  original  substance  is  reproduced.  When  heated  beyoud  its  melting 
point,  iodine  and  a  vapour  smelling  strongly  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  sublime,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  is  left  behind,  mixed  usually  with  a  little  carbon,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  oil.  Starch  would  appear  to  decom- 
pose this  substance,  for  with  even  its  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  it  forms  the 
well-known  blue  compound.  When  agitated  with  water,  and  zinc  or  iron  filings, 
an  iodide  of  these  metals  is  produced,  and  the  oil  is  set  free.  With  mercury 
the  result  is  the  same,  and  in  each  instance  for  water,  alcohol  or  ether  may  be 
substituted.  Potash  also  at  once  developes  the  oil,  forming,  as  in  the  case  of 
free  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  iodate  of  potash. 
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From  these  facts  it  seems  legitimate  to  infer  that  it  is  the  oil,  and  not  any 
modification  of  it  corresponding  to  the  benzoyle  of  chemists,  which  is  associated 
with  the  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  that  they  are  all  held  together  by  an 
extremely  feeble  affinity ;  inasmuch  as  not  only  is  the  iodide  of  potassium  sepa- 
rated by  water,  as  has  been  stated,  but  the  iodine  is  affected  by  a  solution  of 
potash  just  as  if  it  were  free.  To  test  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  a  little  of  the 
compound  was  decomposed  in  a  small  glass  retort  by  the  exact  equivalent  of  a 
very  dilute  caustic  alkali,  and,  a  receiver  being  applied,  about  half  an  ounce  of 
a  liquid,  having  the  appearance  and  obvious  properties  of  cinnamon  water,  was 
drawn  off  by  distillation.  From  it,  however,  I  could  not,  though  every  precau- 
tion was  employed,  procure  a  particle  of  the  original  crystalline  compound.  The 
properties  indeed  of  the  distilled  liquid  were  not,  upon  an  accurate  examination, 
identical  with  those  of  cinnamon  water.  Its  odour,  for  example,  was  slightly 
different,  and  it  reddened  litmus, — a  circumstance  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
to  contain  cinnamic  acid.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  oil  may  have 
absorbed  oxygen,  or  have  been  otherwise  altered,  during  the  distillation  ;  and  as 
a  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  may  mention  that  the  oil  of  cassia  which  is 
found  in  the  market  abounds  in  cinnamic  acid,  and  that  a  cinnamon  water  pre- 
]>ared  from  it  by  a  process  directed  in  some  of  the  pharmacopoeia?  yields  but  a 
very  minute  proportion  of  the  substance  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper. 

With  a  view  to  the  analysis  of  this  compound,  the  first  point  to  determine 
was  the  proportion  of  iodide  of  potassium  which  it  included.  To  accomplish 
this,  a  known  weight  of  it  was  heated  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule,  by  which 
iodine  and  oil  of  cinnamon  were  expelled  in  the  vaporous  state,  and  there  re- 
mained a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  a  little  carbon,  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  oil.  The  iodide  of  potassium  was  separated 
from  the  carbon  by  solution  in  water,  and  the  use  of  a  single  filter,  which  had 
been  previously  deprived  of  all  soluble  matter  by  the  action,  first,  of  a  dilute 
acid,  and  subsequently  of  distilled  water.  The  filter  being  well  washed,  the 
solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  carefully  counterpoised  capsule,  and  then 
accurately  weighed.  The  following  are  the  results  of  three  experiments  thus 
conducted : 
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IK  IK 

3.37  grains  gave       0.43  12.75  per  cent. 

8.00        „  1.03  12.87  „ 

9-40        „  LIS  12.02  „ 

The  mean  therefore  of  the  numbers  in  the  third  column,  or  12.55,*  is  the  quan- 
tity of  iodide  of  potassium  as  obtained  by  me  in  100  grains  of  the  compound. 

The  next  step  was  to  investigate  the  iodine  associated,  not  with  the  potas- 
sium, but  with  the  oil,  and  to  effect  this  the  following  was  the  course  first 
pursued. 

A  known  weight  of  the  compound  was  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and  the  whole  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  by  which 
the  oil  was  partly  volatilized,  and  partly  decomposed.  Heat  was  now  cautiously 
applied,  so  as  to  reduce  the  iodate,  which  I  have  already  stated  to  be  always 
formed  in  such  experiment,  to  the  state  of  iodide  of  potassium,  but  not  to  volati- 
lize any  of  the  latter  salt.  The  residue,  first  permitted  to  cool,  was  treated  with 
distilled  water,  and  passed  through  a  filter  to  separate  the  carbon.  The  filter 
was  well  washed,  and  the  solution,  having  been  reduced  to  a  small  bulk  by  eva- 
poration, was  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  iodide  of  silver,  first 
edulcorated  three  or  four  times  with  cold  distilled  water  containing  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia,  was  finally  dried,  melted,  and  weighed. 

In  an  experiment  in  which  10.33  grains  of  the  compound  were  employed, 
the  iodide  of  silver  amounted  to  7.41  grains,  equivalent  to  3.95  of  iodine,  or 
38.21  for  100  grains  of  the  compound.  Now,  if  from  this  we  subtract  9.58, 
the  iodine  in  the  12.55  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  we  have  already 
found  to  exist  in  100  of  the  compound,  we  will  get  for  the  per  centage  of 
iodine,  in  union  with  the  oil,  the  number  28.GG. 

Fearing  that  the  heat  applied  in  reducing  the  iodate  of  potash  to  iodide  of 
potassium,  might  have  either  been  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  have  volatilized 
some  of  the  latter  salt,  I  recommenced  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  free 
iodine,  or  rather  of  that  united  to  the  oil,  by  a  somewhat  different  process. 

A  known  weight  of  the  substance  was  introduced  into  a  test  tube  with  water 
and  zinc  filings,  and  the  other  end  being  drawn  out  at  the  spirit  lamp,  it  was 

9.i8  grains  of  iodine. 
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hermetically  sealed,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  volatilization  of  iodine. 
Agitation  was  now  resorted  to,  and  a  gentle  heat  at  the  same  time  applied, 
which  caused  the  separation  of  the  oil,  the  iodine  previously  combined  with  it 
having  entered  into  union  with  the  zinc,  and  formed  with  it  a  salt  dissolved  by 
the  water.  The  tube  was  now  broken,  and  its  contents  having  been  thrown 
upon  a  single  filter  previously  deprived  of  all  soluble  matter,  distilled  water  was 
poured  on  until  the  entire  of  the  iodide  of  zinc  was  carried  through.  The  wash- 
ings were  concentrated,  suffered  to  cool,  and  then  treated  with  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  (iodide  of  silver) 
having  been,  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  sparingly  washed  with  cold  water 
containing  a  little  ammonia,  was  dried  and  weighed.  From  this  the  total  quan- 
tity of  iodine  in  the  compound,  both  that  combined  with  potassium  and  with  the 
oil,  was  collected.  But  the  quantity  in  the  fonncr  state  having  been  already 
ascertained,  the  difference  is  the  iodine  associated  with  the  oil. 

In  an  experiment  thus  conducted  6.55  grains  of  the  substance  yielded  of 
iodide  of  silver  4.52  grains,  equivalent  to  37.20  grains  of  iodine  for  100  of  the 
compound.  Subtracting  from  this  9.58,  the  iodine  of  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
we  obtain,  as  the  representative  of  the  amount  of  this  clement  associated  with  the 
oil,  the  number  27.62.  Hence 

^±-^  =  28.14 

is  the  mean  amount  of  the  iodine  in  the  latter  state  of  combination  as  derivable 
from  both  experiments.  But 

28.14 


=  2.93,  or  q.  p.  =  3. 


We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  for  every  atom  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
the  substance  under  consideration  there  are  three  atoms  of  iodine  in  combination 
with  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  analysis  I  may  observe,  that  the  iodine  of 
the  oil  may  be  directly  obtained  by  decomposing  the  compound  in  a  glass  tube  at 
a  red  heat  in  contact  with  lime,  and  acting  upon  the  residue  with  water,  which 
dissolves  the  iodide  of  calcium,  and  along  with  it  a  little  lime.  The  latter  being 
separated  in  the  usual  manner  by  carbonic  acid  and  boiling,  the  former  may  be 
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precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  iodine  estimated  from  the  amount  of 
carbonate  of  lime  afforded  by  the  oxalate  when  calcined  at  an  obscure  red  heat. 
An  experiment  made  upon  this  plan  did  not  give  a  very  satisfactory  result ;  and, 
when  I  considered  the  great  disproportion  between  the  atomic  weights  of  iodine 
and  of  lime,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  repeat  the  process. 

The  iodine  may  also  be  taken  out  of  the  compound  by  filings  of  iron,  as  well 
as  those  of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  this  metal ;  and,  though  the  theoretical 
objection  just  stated  to  the  process  by  lime  is  equally  applicable  to  this  method,  a 
single  experiment,  whose  particulars  I  subjoin,  thus  conducted,  led  to  a  conclu- 
sion corresponding  very  closely  with  that  already  obtained. 

Three  grains  of  the  compound  gave  0.72  of  peroxide  of  iron.  But  this 
amount  of  peroxide  corresponds  to  2.27  of  iodine.  Hence  8  :  2.27  : :  100  :  28.41, 
the  per  centage  of  iodine  associated  with  the  oil,  and  which  exceeds  the  result, 
28.14,  obtained  by  the  other  methods,  by  a  quantity  so  small,  that  it  may  be 
viewed  as  affording  a  corroboration  of  the  correctness  of  the  previous  deter- 
in  i  n  3  ti  on  ■ 

Having  determined  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  iodine  in  union  with  the 
oil,  we  can  now  state  the  composition  of  the  compound,  assuming  the  residue  to 
be  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Iodide  of  potassium    ....  12.55 

Iodine  28.14 

Oil  of  cinnamon  59-30 

99-99 

That  it  is  the  oil  itself,  and  no  oxidized  or  other  modification  of  it,  which 
exists  in  this  compound,  I  have  already  assigned  reasons  for  believing  ;  and  as, 
by  the  application  of  such  heat  as  will  fuse  the  compound,  no  water  is  set  free, 
it  becomes  highly  probable  that  the  statement  above  made  is  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  its  constitution.  But  the  oil  of  cinnamon  has  been  analyzed,  and 
through  the  researches  of  Dumas  we  are  acquainted  with  its  real  conq>osition, 
which  he  has  shown  to  be  represented  by  the  formula  c„,  H„  o,.  If  then  the  view 
numerically  expressed  above  be  the  true  one,  the  59.30  parts  of  oil  must  corres- 
pond to  some  integer  or  at  least  simple  number  of  atoms.    And,  reciprocally,  if 
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we  find  such  to  be  the  case,  we  shall  be  fortified  in  the  conclusion  which  we  have 
drawn. 

With  a  view  to  this  method  of  verification,  let  the  numbers  which  represent 
the  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodine,  and  that  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
oil,  be  divided  by  their  respective  atomic  weights,  and  let  the  quotients  be 
reduced  to  others  in  the  same  ratio,  and  so  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
represented  by  unity.  When  these  arithmetical  operations  are  performed,  we 
obtain  the  numbers  in  the  second  and  third  columns  of  tlie  following  table,  the 
former  being  the  quotients  themselves,  and  the  latter  other  numbers  bearing  to 
each  other  the  same  proportion. 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

Iodide  of  potassium    .    .    12.55       0.075  1.000 

Iodine   28.14       0.223  2.973 

Oil  of  cinnamon    .    .    .    59.30       0.442  5.893 

The  numbers,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  last  column  approximate  so  clearly  to 
the  integers  1,  3,  and  6,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  true  empirical  formula 

is 

IK  +  I3  +  Cta,.* 

A  conclusion  which  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  following  statement  of  the 
composition  of  our  substance  in  100  parts,  calculated  upon  this  hypothesis  : 

Iodide  of  potassium    ....  12.26 

Iodine  28.08 

Oil  of  cinnamon  59.66 


100.00 

To  apply,  however,  to  this  conclusion  the  most  decisive  test,  it  remained  to 
burn  the  substance  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  see  whether  the  carbonic  acid  and 
water  thus  obtained  would  correspond  with  the  amount  of  oil  of  cinnamon 
ascribed  to  the  compound. 

7.08  grains  (Liebig's  apparatus  for  potash  being  employed)  yielded  of  car- 
bonic acid  12.70  grains,  and  of  water  2.60, — equivalent  to  3.513  carbon,  and 
0.233  hydrogen.    But,  adopting  for  a  moment  the  empirical  formula  already 

'  Cm  is  assumed  as  tho  symbol  for  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 
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arrived  at,  the  7.08  grains  of  the  substance  would  contain  4.223  of  oil  of  cinna- 
mon. If,  therefore,  from  this  we  deduct  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we  obtain 
the  oxygen,  and  find  the  constituents  of  the  oil  to  be  as  follows  : 

Carbon  3.513 

Hydrogen  0.288 

Oxygen  0.420 

If  these  be  divided  by  the  atomic  weights,  and  that  we  substitute  for  the  quo- 
tients numbers  in  the  same  ratio  with  them,  that  for  carbon  being  assumed  18, 
we  obtain  the  following  : 

Carbon   18.00 

Hydrogen  8.82 

Oxygen  1.60 

As  the  conjoint  result,  therefore,  of  our  analysis  and  our  hypothesis,  we  find 
the  formula  for  oil  of  cinnamon  to  be  c„  Ht.„  ovm.  Now  this  is  so  close  to  the 
formula  of  Dumas,  viz.  c,„  ii.  o„  particularly  when  wc  consider  that  owing  to 
the  fusibility  of  the  compound,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  decomposed, 
heat  could  not  be  applied  in  drying  the  contents  of  the  tube  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  combustion,  and  that  consequently  the  hydrogen  must  have 
been  too  high,  and  the  oxygen  too  low, — considering  this,  I  say,  the  accordance 
is  so  close  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  empirical  formula  already  given  correctly 
represents  the  constitution  of  the  compound  submitted  to  analysis.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  most  probable  rational  formula  is  that  here  subjoined. 

IK  +  3(l  +  ClnJ). 

From  the  analysis  which  I  first  performed,  and  of  which  I  gave  a  brief  account 
in  the  Chemical  Section  at  the  Liverpool  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  formula  deduced  was 

ik  +  2(i„  +  cu,1), 

which  differs  from  the  preceding  merely  in  containing  one  more  atom  of  iodine. 

This  compound  appears  interesting  under  many  points  of  view.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  one  of  considerable  complexity,  is  decomposed  with  an  extreme 
facility,  and  is  nevertheless  perfectly  definite  in  its  composition,  and  even  beau- 
tifully crystallized. 

2  A  2 
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In  the  second  place  it  is  a  kind  of  double  salt,  composed  of  two  haloid  salts, 
in  one  of  which  the  oil  performs  the  very  unusual  function  of  an  electro-positive 
or  basic  metal, — a  circumstance  the  more  singular,  as  Dumas  has  shown  that  it 
unites  also  to  the  muriatic  and  nitric  acids,  forming  with  them  binary  compounds, 
the  latter  of  which  very  readily  crystallizes.  The  oil  in  fact  thus  appears  to  act 
the  part  of  a  metal,  as  well  as  of  an  oxide. 

lastly,  I  may  observe  that  the  method  by  which  our  compound  was  first  acci- 
dentally formed,  and  is  still  best  made,  presents  an  instance  of  incompatibility 
which  hat!  not  been  previously  suspected,  and  will  no  doubt  suggest  to  chemists 
experiments  which  will  eventuate  in  the  production  of  a  scries  of  similar  sub- 
stances. In  reference,  however,  to  this  latter  point,  I  should  add,  that  Mr. 
Moore  has  applied  to  the  other  aromatic  waters  the  very  process  which  succeeds 
with  cinnamon  water,  but  without  obtaining  a  trace  of  any  new  product.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  new  results  might  be  obtained  by  substituting  other 
metals  for  the  potassium,  and  replacing  the  iodine  by  bromine,  or  even  chlorine ; 
aud  I  have  indeed  myself  commenced  some  experiments  with  a  view  to  this 
research. 
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respecting  Equations  of  the  Fifth  Degree.  1 7  . 

x  =  ft  "=/"«',         a,",  a,',  «„  „„  „Jt  aj 

=  -  x  +  «,'  +«,"  ; 
tlic  radical  o,"'  being  defined  by  the  equation 

<"=/, '•'(«"'.       «,',      «w  <0 

while  a, "  ,  «,",  and  e,,  ca,  retain  their  rceent  meanings.  Insomuch 
that  either  the  function  of  third  order  ft  ",  or  the  function  of  fourth  order  6", 
may  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  general  biquadratic  equation  ;  or,  to  express 
the  same  thing  otherwise,  the  two  equations  following  : 

b  «  _l.  (<i  i  >  _l.  Hj       +  ,l}  i">  _l.     =  0, 

and 

ft ' 4  +  a,  b ,rj  +  a,  ft  ri  +  a,  ft  r+  a,  =  0, 

arc  both  identically  true,  in  virtue  merely  of  the  forms  of  the  irrational  func- 
tions ft  "  and  ft",  and  independently  of  the  values  of  the  four  arbitrary  coeffi- 
cients a,,  a,,  a3,  at. 

But  for  higher  values  of  n  the  question  becomes  more  difficult ;  and  even  for 
the  case  n  —  5,  that  is,  for  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree, 

xs  +  a,x,  +  atT>  +  aJx'  +  a,j:  +  ai  =  0, 

the  opinions  of  mathematicians  appear  to  be  not  yet  entirely  agreed  respecting 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  expressing  a  root  as  a  function  of  the  coef- 
ficients by  any  finite  combination  of  radicals  and  rational  functions:  or,  in 
other  words,  respecting  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  satisfying,  by  any 

irrational  function  ft  "  of  any  finite  order,  the  equation 

(■)'  !•■>'.'  <<•■'  (-)'  (») 

A      +fl,ft     +  aaA     +n3ft     +ntb  -L-°i=(,» 

the  five  coefficients  «,,  a„  «„  a,,  a^,  remaining  altogether  arbitrary.  To  assist 
in  deciding  opinions  upon  this  important  question,  by  developing  and  illustrating 
(with  alterations)  the  admirable  argument  of  Abel  against  the  possibility  of  any 
such  expression  for  a  root  of  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth,  or  any  higher 
vol.  xvm.  2  B 
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degree  ;  and  by  applying  the  principles  of  the  same  argument,  to  show  that  no 
expression  of  the  same  kind  exists  for  any  root  of  any  general  but  lower  equa- 
tion, (quadratic,  cubic,  or  biquadratic,)  essentially  distinct  from  those  which 
have  long  been  known  ;  is  the  chief  object  of  the  present  paper. 

[3.]  In  general,  if  wc  call  an  irrational  function  irreducible,  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  express  that  function,  or  any  one  of  its  component  radicals,  by  any 
smaller  number  of  extractions  of  prime  roots  of  variables,  than  the  number  which 
the  actual  expression  of  that  function  or  radical  involves  ;  even  by  introducing 
roots  of  constant  quantities,  or  of  numerical  equations,  which  roots  are  in  this 
whole  discussion  considered  as  being  themselves  constant  quantities,  so  that  they 
neither  influence  the  order  of  an  irrational  function,  nor  arc  included  among 
the  radicals  denoted  by  the  symbols  a,',  &c. ;  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove 
that  such  irreducible  irrational  functions  possess  several  properties  in  common, 
which  are  adapted  to  assist  in  deciding  the  question  just  now  stated. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed,  that,  by  an  easy  preparation,  the 

general  irrational  function  i^of  any  order  m  may  be  put  under  the  form 

in  winch  the  coefficient  *  a  function  of  *e  order  or  of  a 

lower  order ;  the  exponent  /3  is  zero,  or  any  positive  integer  less  than  the  prime 
number  a  ">  which  enters  as  exponent  into  the  equation  of  definition  of  the 
radical  a'\  namely, 

(») 

,„,(")    M  N 
and  the  sign  of  summation  extends  to  all  the  o(  .  at  ...  a    terms  which  have 

(m) 

exponents  (i   subject  to  the  condition  just  now  mentioned. 
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For,  inasmuch  as  '  is,  by  supposition,  a  rational  function  /(  )  of  all  the 
radicals  a  \  it  is,  with  respect  to  any  radical  of  highest  order,  such  as  a  \  a 

i  i 

function  of  the  form 


~  -  («;■')' 


m  and  n  being  here  used  as  signs  of  some  whole  functions,  or  finite  integral 
polynomes.    Now,  if  we  denote  by  p  any  root  of  the  numerical  equation 

a— I  «— 3  a—i  7 

P      +P      +  p      +•••  +  /»  +P  +1=0, 

a  a  a  a  a 

so  that  p  is  at  the  same  time  a  root  of  unity,  because  the  last  equation  gives 

p"  =  1; 

a 

and  if  wc  suppose  the  number  a  to  be  prime,  so  that 

j     »  m-i 

v  v  v  •  •  • 

are,  in  some  arrangement  or  other,  the  o  —  1  roots  of  the  equation  above  as- 
signed :  then,  the  product  of  all  the  a  —  1  whole  functions  following, 

m  (p^  a)  .  m  (p*  a)  .  .  .  m        a)  =  l  (a), 


is  not  only  itself  a  whole  function  of  a,  but  it  is  one  which,  when  multiplied  by 
m  (a),  gives  a  product  of  the  form 

h(a)  .  m  (a)  =  K  (a  ), 


k  being  here  (as  well  as  l)  a  sign  of  some  whole  function.  If  then  we  form 
the  product 

V  ,  ....    >     J  \ 

2b2 


(^«r)"('V.w):-('.«''.w)='(-r)- 
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and  multiply,  by  it,  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  recently  assigned 
function, 


expression  for  b    ,  wc  obtain  this  new  expression  for  that  general  irrational 


the  characteristic  i  denoting  here  some  function,  which,  relatively  to  the  radical 
a   ,  is  whole,  so  that  it  may  be  thus  developed, 

6     =  i  fa   )-  i.+  i,  a    +  i,a  +  I  a  , 

r  being  a  finite  positive  integer,  and  the  coefficients  i„,  i„  .  .  .  i  being,  in 

r 

general,  functions  of  the  mrt  order,  but  not  involving  the  radical  a  And 
because  the  definition  of  that  radical  gives 

(-)*      Wj   /.(— ov 
a     =  «     .(/\  ), 

if 

A=#  +  ea  , 

it  is  unnecessary  to  retain  in  evidence  any  of  its  powers  of  which  the  exponents 

are  not  less  than  a'"0;  we  may  therefore  put  the  development  of  b'  under 
the  form 

b    =  n„  +  h,  a.   +  ...+  Ha(.)_^a.  )  •  , 

the  coefficients  h0,  u„  .  .  .  being  still,  in  general,  functions  of  the  mlk  order, 
not  involving  the  radical  a."*.    It  is  clear  that  by  a  repetition  of  this  process  of 
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transformation,  the  radicals  o,("J,  B^jL  may  all  be  removed  from  the  deno- 

(») 

minator  of  the  rational  function  f  ;  and  that  their  exponents  in  the  transformed 
numerator  may  all  be  depressed  below  the  exponents  which  define  those  radicals  : 
by  which  means,  the  development  above  announced  for  the  general  irrational 

function  b     may  be  obtained  ;  wherein  the  coefficient  b  (m)  admits  of 

being  analogously  developed. 

For  example,  the  function  of  the  second  order, 

which  was  above  assigned  as  an  expression  for  a  root  of  the  general  cubic  equa- 
tion, may  be  developed  thus  : 

A  <»    v  ft  ' 

in  which 

And  this  last  cocfikicnt  6,',  which  is  itself  a  function  of  the  first  order,  may  be 
developed  thus : 

it'=-£-7  =  B'=£  Yb  .  a/,,)  =  Bl(+B1a,'; 
e>+fl<  ft*<i\  ft*  / 

in  which 

_  -1 

Again,  the  function  of  the  third  order, 
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which  expresses  a  root  of  the  general  biquadratic  equation,  may  be  developed  as 
follows : 

=  E  .  (  b"       .  <"     .  <  ) 

#».-<»    V  A"  ft"  ' 
ft'<i 

=        Vh  %-  +  V,i  <"  +  *,".,  OCi 

in  which 
and 

And  this  last  coefficient  6",  „  which  is  itself  a  function  of  the  second  order,  may 
be  developed  thus  : 

V, |B=«*  =  S    •  (b'.  «/')=«„'+»/ «■"+»,'«,"«; 
in  which 

/_ £i   a<  —  Pi.    „  '  —  Pj e»           P3  gt     _  <Q 

b0  _  e< ,  B,  _     ,  B,  _  ^  _  e<(ei+ai0  -     ^  • 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  these  functions  b"  and  6"',  which  express,  respectively, 
roots  of  the  general  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations,  may  be  put  under  the 
following  forms,  which  involve  no  radicals  in  denominators : 

=  ^ +     +  -<)(£')'' 

and 

+7,  {vKftV+ft<W)(£)'} 
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and  the  functions  /",  /, ",  which  enter  into  the  equations  of  definition  of  the 
radical*  a,'",  a,'",  namely  into  the  equations 

«,'  «  =  /,  ,  «,  '=/,", 
may  in  like  manner  be  expressed  so  as  to  involve  no  radicals  in  ■ 
namely  thus : 

«,"'  =  <,  +  <'  +  (*,-«/)  (£)', 

< "•=«,+  *«,"+*,■(',-«.•)  (£)'• 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  other  instances  of  the  same  sort  of 
but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  do  so. 


[4.]  It  is  important  in  the  next  place  to  observe,  that  any  term  of  the  fore- 
going general  development  of  the  general  irrational  function  b!m),  may  be  isolated 

from  the  rest,  and  expressed  separately,  as  follows.     Let  b^     (m)   denote  a 


y.  .—7. 


new  irrational  function,  which  is  formed  from  b  by  changing  every  radical 
such  as  atm)  to  a  corresponding  product  such  as  px ^  a  "',  in  which  p  w  is,  as 
before,  a  root  of  unity ;  so  that 

bl"L  (-)  = 



,^  »  »(■>       >  u(-) 


.(-)  .(-> 

o 

0....0 

denoted  by  the  symbol 


(»)  (<-, 

and  let  any  isolated  term  of  the  corresponding  development  of  6     or  b 


<m)  (■ — I)  (m)^  <•>) 

:<■>  <%='<->.-*z°-  •-****  1 
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we  shall  theu  have,  as  the  announced  expression  for  this  isolated  tenn,  the 
following : 

,.„,        f-)  (-) 

t(m>  1      _  fA<w 

>>....#>-  .(-;....(-)  •  *    w •  { V-tc->;;«       w      J ; 

the  sign  of  summation  here  extending  to  all  those  terms  in  which  every  index 
such  as  y    is  equal  to  zero  or  to  some  positive  integer  less  than  a 

i  i 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  function  of  second  order  b",  which  represents,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  root  of  the  general  cubic  equation,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  an  isolated 
expression  for  any  term  t"  of  its  development  already  found,  namely  the  de- 

velopment 

b"  =  E    .(/>' .  a/'")  =  K  +  6/  a,"  +     <«  =  tu"  +  </'  + 
ft  < 3  v  ft"  ' 
we  have  only  to  introduce  the  function 

r.  a  .ft'  «/'") 

rr  ?,'<i^- 

and  to  employ  tlie  formula 

A"      A"  t."< »  V  ' 

—J  A"  \ 

=i(v+ft  *."+ft  *;■)■ 

In  particular, 

*,"=&,•«,"=  HV+ft-V+ft-1*."). 
/;,  =  A4'ar'=i(V'+^*I"+ft-A."); 

in  which 

*."=*.'+*,'",''+ &;«,"*  (=*"). 

*,"=«-.'+ i,' «,"+&;  fta«,"a, 
6;  =  /,,  +  />,'  ftX'+^'ftV, 

and  in  which  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 

ft'+  ft+  1  =  0,  aud  therefore  ft"=  1 . 
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Again,  if  we  wish  to  isolate  any  term        ^  of  the  development  abore 

assigned  for  the  function  of  third  order  6"',  which  represents  a  root  of  the  general 
tic  equation,  wc  may  employ  the  formula 


"■'V*  r.'"<»  vr.~r.~ 

T."<  » 

-*U..+  (-l)      *,..  +  (-!) 


in  which  we  have  introduced  the  function 

=  *...+  (-!)    *,..o,  «.+  (-!)  «.  «»  5 

so  that,  in  particular,  we  have  the  four  expressions 


Ml  11       in  in  in  in  in 

=      <»i  =  i  (ft...  —  fti..  +ft..i  —  ft...)» 

c. = c  «r = k  (C + c  -  c  -  C). 

<..■=  fti..  o.  °*  =i (*...—  ft..«-  ft.-i+o.-i). 

„.       *        »     ,,.  >«  i«  ..« 

»»..=  ft...«l  +6l.ia.  «»  • 

I"    "  II  "1  II  111  II  Ill 

»i.o—       —  6,10  a,  +ft.(la,  —  ft^.a,  a,  , 

,r  II  1/         HI  It         I.I  II         II  III 

ft..i  ~  *...+  fti.a  ai  —  fto.i«a  —  ft|,iai  ai  ' 

'  i         .«  »      hi       ii     »»        «  in 

fti.i-fto.c—  ft|.»«i—  ft..t  ^  +ft|..«i  «»  • 
In  these  examples,  the  truth  of  the  results  is  obvious ;  and  the  general 
tion  follows  easily  from  the  properties  of  the  roots  of  unity. 


in  which 


[5.]  We  have  hitherto  made  no  use  of  the  assumed  irreducibility  of  the 
irrational  function  b<m).    But  taking  now  this  property  into  account,  we  soon 
vol.  xviu.  •  2  c 
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perceive  that  the  component  radicals  a**,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 

this  irreducible  function,  must  not  he  subject  to,  nor  even  compatible  with,  any 
equations  or  equation  of  condition  whatever,  except  only  the  equations  of  defi- 
nition, which  determine  those  radicals  a(  ,  by  determining  their  prime  powers 

'  .  For  the  existence  or  possibility  of  any  such  equation  of  condition 
in  conjunction  with  those  equations  of  definition,  would  enable  us  to  express 
at  least  one  of  the  above  mentioned  radicals  as  a  rational  function  of  others  of 
the  same  system,  and  of  orders  not  higher  than  its  own,  or  even,  perhaps,  as 
a  rational  function  of  the  original  variables  a,,  ...  a  ,  though  multiplied 

in  general  by  a  root  of  a  numerical  equation  ;  and  therefore  would  enable  us  to 
diminish  the  number  of  extractions  of  prime  roots  of  functions,  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  irreducibility  supposed. 

In  fact,  if  any  such  equation  of  condition,  involving  any  radical  or  radicals  of 
the  order  k,  but  none  of  any  higher  order,  were  compatible  with  the  equations 
of  definition  ;  then,  by  some  obvious  preparations,  such  as  bringing  the  equation 
of  condition  to  the  form  of  zero  equated  to  some  finite  polynomial  function  of 


some  radical  a**  of  the  A*  order ;  and  rejecting,  by  the  methods  of  equal  roots 

and  of  the  greatest  common  measure,  all  factors  of  this  polynome,  except  those 
which  arc  unequal  among  themselves,  and  are  included  among  the  factors  of 
that  other  polynome  which  is  equated  to  zero  in  the  corresponding  form  of 

the  equation  of  definition  of  the  radical  a(  '  ;  we  should  find  that  this  last  equa- 
tion of  definition 

must  be  divisible,  either  identically,  or  at  least  for  some  suitable  system  of 
values  of  the  remaining  radicals,  by  an  equation  of  condition  of  the  form 

ai     + G'      °i         +  •  •  •  +  °.    +  G,   =  0  i 

g  being  less  than  a^,  and  the  coefficients  g,(  ',    .  .      being  functions  of  or- 
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...  .  cm 

ders  not  higher  than  A:,  and  not  involving  the  radical  a.  .    Now  if  wc  were  to 

suppose  that,  for  any  system  of  values  of  the  remaining  radicals,  the  coefficients 

g,(1),  .  .  .  should  all  he  =0,  or  indeed  if  even  the  last  of  those  coefficients  should 
thus  vanish,  we  should  then  have  a  new  equation  of  condition,  namely  the  fol- 
lowing : 

which  would  he  ohliged  to  be  compatible  with  the  equations  of  definition  of  the 
remaining  radicals,  and  would  therefore  either  conduct  at  last,  by  a  repetition  of 
the  same  analysis,  to  a  radical  essentially  vanishing,  and  consequently  superfluous, 
among  those  which  have  been  supposed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 

function  b  ^ ;  or  else  would  bring  us  back  to  the  divisibility  of  an  equation  of 
definition  by  an  equation  of  condition,  of  the  form  just  now  assigned,  and  with 

(*>  (i)  ... 

coefficients  oj  ,  .  .  .  g^  which  would  not  all  be  =  0.  But  for  this  purpose  it  would 

be  necessary  that  a  relation,  or  system  of  relations,  should  exist,  (or  at  least 

should  be  compatible  with  the  remaining  equations  of  definition,)  of  the  form 

W  (*), 
=  »,  a(  , 


e  being  less  than  at  \  and  vt  being  different  from  zero,  and  being  a  root  of  a 

numerical  equation ;  and  because  is  prime,  we  could  find  integer  numbers  A 
and  ft,  which  would  satisfy  the  condition 

A  Oj  —  fi  e  =■  1 ; 

so  that,  finally,  we  should  have  an  expression  for  the  radical  a(  ,  as  a  rational 

function  of  others  of  the  same  system,  and  of  orders  not  higher  than  its  own, 
though  multiplied  in  general  (as  was  above  announced)  by  a  root  of  a  numerical 
equation ;  namely  the  following  expression : 


=  V    G  / 


And  if  wc  should  suppose  this  last  equation  to  be  not  identically  true,  but  only 

2c2 
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to  hold  good  for  sonic  systems  of  values  of  the  remaining  radicals,  of  orders  not 
higher  than      we  should  still  obtain,  at  least,  an  equation  of  condition  between 

those  remaining  radicals,  by  raising  the  expression  just  found  for      to  the  power 
W  ■ 

a,   ;  namely,  the  following  equation  of  condition, 

(*) 

A      ~{\  °^    /,       )'  =  <>> 

which  might  then  be  treated  like  the  former,  till  at  last  an  expression  should  be 
obtained,  of  the  kind  above  announced,  for  at  least  one  of  the  remaining  radicals. 
In  every  case,  therefore,  we  should  be  conducted  to  a  diminution  of  the  number 


of  prime  roots  of  variables  in  the  expression  of  the  function  which 
quently  would  not  be  irreducible. 

For  example,  if  an  irrational  function  of  the  m*  order  contain  any  radical 

a.  ^  of  the  cubic  form,  its  exponent  a*  )  being  =  3,  and  its  equation  of  definition 


being  of  the  form 

(-)»     /—i)/  (--')        (•-')  x 


if  also  the  other  equations  of  definition  permit  us  to  suppose  that  this  radical  may 
be  equal  to  some  rational  function  of  the  rest,  so  that  an  equation  of  the  form 

(-)  <■) 
ai    +g,  =0, 

((■)  \ 
in  which  the  function  o,    docs  not  contain  the  radical  a.  ,J  is  compatible  with 

the  equation  of  definition 

(■)»  lm — ')  „ 


then,  from  the  forms  of  these  two  last  mentioned  equations,  the  latter  must  be 
divisible  by  the  former,  at  least  for  some  suitable  system  of  values  of  the  remain- 
ing radicals :  and  therefore  the  following  relation,  which  docs  not  involve  the 

radical  a"  ,  namely, 
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(m- 1;  (m)3 

A    +o,    =  o, 

must  be  cither  identically  true,  in  which  ease  we  may  substitute  for  the  radical 

W  . 

a  .  ,  in  the  proposed  function  of  the  ma  order,  the  expression 

a,  =  — v  1  •  °.  ; 

or  at  least  it  must  be  true  as  an  equation  of  condition  between  the  remaining 
radicals,  and  liable  as  such  to  a  similar  treatment,  conducting  to  an  analogous 
result. 

A  more  simple  and  specific  example  is  supplied  by  the  following  function  of 
the  second  order, 

,  =  -|L  +  $0,-1-  +  v/c7=<), 

which  is  not  uncommonly  proposed  as  an  expression  for  a  root  x  of  the  general 
cubic  equation 

+  + 

c,  and  r,  being  certain  rational  functions  of  «,,  a.,,  Oj,  which  were  assigned  in  a 
former  article,  and  which  are  such  that  the  cubic  equation  may  be  thus  written : 

(*+£)'-8«.  (*+£)- 2cl=0. 

Putting  this  function  of  the  second  order  under  the  form 

in  which  the  radicals  are  defined  as  follows, 

we  easily  perceive  that  it  is  permitted  by  these  definitions  to  suppose  that  the 
radicals  a,",  a/'  arc  connected  so  as  to  satisfy  the  following  equation  of  con- 
dition, 

a,"  a/'rrc,; 

and  even  that  this  supposition  lhiut  be  made,  in  order  to  render  the  proposed 
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function  of  the  second  order  a  root  of  the  cuhic  equation.  But  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  compatibility  of  the  equation  of  condition 

<-%  =  ° 

with  the  equation  of  definition 

(c-a,')  =  0, 

is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  infer,  from  the  forms  of  these  two  equations,  that  the 
latter  is  divisible  by  the  former,  at  least  for  some  suitable  system  of  values  of  the 
remaining  radicals  a,"  and  a,',  consistent  with  their  equations  of  definition  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  following  relation 

c'-<-(0)J  =  0' 

and  the  expression 

3  -  r 

at  —vi  ,  — , 

arc  at  least  consistent  with  those  equations.  In  the  present  example,  the  relation 
thus  arrived  at  is  found  to  be  identically  true,  and  consequently  the  radicals  a,' 
and  a,"  remain  independent  of  each  other  ;  but  for  the  same  reason,  the  radical 
a,"  may  be  changed  to  the  expression  just  now  given ;  so  that  the  proposed 
function  of  the  second  order, 

may,  by  the  mere  definitions  of  its  radicals,  and  even  without  attending  to  the 
cubic  equation  which  it  was  designed  to  satisfy,  be  put  under  the  form 

the  number  of  prime  roots  of  variables  being  depressed  from  three  to  two  ;  and 
consequently  that  proposed  function  was  not  irreducible  in  the  sense  which  has 
been  already  explained. 

[ti.]  From  the  foregoing  properties  of  irrational  and  irreducible  functions,  it 
follows  easily  that  if  any  one  value  of  any  such  function  b(*\  corresponding  to 
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any  one  system  of  values  of  the  radicals  on  which  it  depends,  be  equal  to  any  one 
root  of  any  equation  of  the  form 

*  +  V    +  •  •  •  +  V.ix  +  \  =  °» 

in  which  the  coefficients  a„  . . .  a,  are  any  rational  functions  of  the  n  original 
quantities  «„  ...«„;  in  such  a  manner  that  for  some  one  system  of  values  of  the 
radicals      &c.,  the  equation 

(»).  (■>*-! 

b     +  a,  b         +  . . .  -f  a,  =  0 

is  satisfied :  then  the  same  equation  must  be  satisfied,  also,  for  all  systems  of 
values  of  those  radicals,  consistent  with  their  equations  of  definition.  It  is  an 
immediate  consequence  of  this  result,  that  all  the  values  of  the  function  which 

Cm) 

has  already  been  denoted  by  the  symbol  b  ,b)  fmy  must  represent  roots  of  the 
same  equation  of  the  V*  degree ;  and  the  same  principles  show  that  all  these 

(m) 

values  of  b  (m)  must  be  unequal  among  themselves,  and  therefore  must  represent 

so  many  different  roots  j;,  ...  of  the  same  equation  x'+  &c.  =  0,  if  every 
index  or  exponent  '  Ik;  restricted,  as  before,  to  denote  either  zero  or  some 
positive  integer  number  less  than  the  corresponding  exponent  </"°  :  for  if,  with 
this  restriction,  any  two  of  the  values  of  b  could  be  supposed  equal,  an 

equation  of  condition  between  the  radicals  a,'"',  &c.  would  arise,  which  would 

(m) 

be  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  irreducibility  of  the  function  b  . 
For  example,  having  found  that  the  cubic  equation 

is  satisfied  by  the  irrational  and  irreducible  function  b"  above  assigned,  we  can 
infer  that  the  same  equation  is  satisfied  by  all  the  three  values  bt"t  4a"  of  the 
function  b"  ;  and  that  these  three  values  must  be  all  uuequal  among  themselves, 
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so  that  they  must  represent  some  three  unequal  roots  x„  x„  x3,  and  consequently 
all  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  equation  proposed. 

[7.]  Combining  the  result  of  the  last  article  with  that  which  was  before  ob- 
tained respecting  the  isolating  of  a  term  of  a  development,  we  see  that  if  any 
root  x  of  any  proposed  equation,  of  any  degree      in  which  the  s  coefficients 

aj  arc  still  supposed  to  be  rational  functions  of  the  n  original  quantities 

ftp) 

'/,,...  «a,  can  be  expressed  as  an  irrational  and  irreducible  function  A  of  those 
original  quantities  ;  and  if  that  function  A     l>c  developed  under  the  form  above 

assigned;  then  every  term /"^     of  this  development  maybe  expressed  as  a 

rational  (and  indeed  linear)  function  of  some  or  all  the  *  roots  x„  x„  .  .  .  xt  of 
die  same  proposed  equation. 

For  example,  when  we  have  found  that  a  root  x  of  the  cubic  equation 

x3  -\-  a,  x3  -\-  oa  x     a3  —  0 
can  be  represented  by  the  irrational  and  irreducible  function  already  mentioned, 

x  =  b" = b: + a;  o,"  +  &,'<  ■  =  c+  C  +  C, 

(in  which  A,'  =  1,)  we  can  express  the  separate  terms  of  this  last  development  as 
follows, 

C  =  *.'  =  *     +  + 
t» = 6,' a," = * (*rtft 
C  =  b;  ar  =  i  (*,+ ^*t**J ; 
namely,  by  changing  A,",  A,",  6„"  to  x„  x„  x}  in  the  expressions  found  before  for 

C  C. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  root  x  of  the  biquadratic  equation 
xt-\-  a,  x3  +  a,  x'  -f  a,  x  -f  at  =:  0 
is  represented  by  the  irrational  function 

x  =  A'"  =  A0".0  +  A,",0 «,"'+  A,"., <"+  A,",  a,'  a;  ' 
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in  which  ft,".,,  =ft„",  =  1,  wc  easily  derive,  from  results  obtained  before,  (by 
merely  changing  ft,,  ,„,  A0",„  ft,'"..,  ft, ".,  to  x„  r„  x,,  x„)  the  following  ex- 
pressions for  the  four  separate  terms  of  this  development : 

C'..  =  V..  =  1      +     +     +  x,), 

'," '..  =  V ... «."'  =  i  (*.  +  *.  - 

C'.,  =         «i    =  H-r.  -  Xa  +  *j  -  *4)i 

'1" '.1  =  V.,  «.'" «."'  =  i  (■*">— ^ -  r.  +  *i) ; 

x„  Xj,  x„  x,  being  some  four  unequal  roots,  and  therefore  all  the  four  roots  of 
the  proposed  biquadratic  equation. 

And  when  that  equation  has  a  root  represented  in  this  other  way,  which  also 
has  been  already  indicated,  and  in  which  ft,  =1, 

x  =  ft"=  =f-  +  «*+^= V'+ft(-      =  r/'-K", 

then  each  of  the  two  terms  of  this  last  development  may  be  separately  expressed 
as  follows 

t r=K"= 3  (x,+xf), 

jr,  and  x,  being  some  two  unequal  roots  of  the  same  biquadratic  equation. 
A  still  more  simple  example  is  supplied  by  the  quadratic  equation, 

x,  +  a1x  +  a,  =  0; 

for  when  wc  represent  a  root  a;  of  this  equation  as  follows, 

x  =  t'  =  ^-  +  a,'  =  C4-C 

wc  have  the  following  well-known  expressions  for  the  two  terms  ta',  as  rational 
and  linear  functions  of  the  roots  *„  x„ 

K=Z%-  =  H*i  +  Xf)i 

'/=  °i' =  H*i  —  *•)■ 
In  these  examples,  the  radicals  of  highest  order,  namely,  c,'  in  ft',  a"  in  ft", 
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a,'"  and  a,'"  in  b'",  and  ax'r  in  6",  have  all  had  the  coefficients  of  their  first 
powers  equal  to  unity ;  and  consequently  have  been  themselves  expressed  as 
rational  (though  unsymmetric)  functions  of  the  roots  of  that  equation  in  x,  which 

W 

the  function  b    satisfies  ;  namely, 

^ = M*i + ft*  *s  4*  ft  *»)> 
<'=Hxi  -** +  *>-**)> 

0,"= 

the  first  expression  being  connected  with  the  general  quadratic,  the  second  with 
the  general  cubic,  and  the  three  last  with  the  general  biquadratic  equation.  We 
shall  soon  see  that  all  these  results  arc  included  in  one  more  general. 


[8.]  To  illustrate,  by  a  preliminary  example,  the  reasonings  to  which  we  are 

next  to  proceed,  let  it  be  supposed  that  any  two  of  the  terms  /"(m)  are  of  the 
forms 

f      =b'      a*  a  a7  a*, 

and 

in  which  the  radicals  are  defined  by  equations  such  as  the  following 

their  exponents  a,",  a,",  a,",  a4"  being  respectively  equal  to  the  numbers  3,  3, 5, 5. 
We  shall  then  have,  by  raising  the  two  terms  t"  to  suitable  powers,  and  attending 
to  the  equations  of  definition,  the  following  1 


WH  MO  i»     13     /«    it   n»  II 

U. ki 4  =    ***/.  /% /a /«  °i  °» ; 

II  V>  (ID  (3     13    I*     IK      II  II 
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II*  i*  it     It     II     13     Itl  111 

\kuBKi,»i/t/i/i/<  qj  °«; 

which  give 

T/'  =  c,'a/',  t,"  =  T3"  =  c;a3",  T4"  =  c4'a4", 

if  we  put,  for  abridgment, 

■        «K>         «.-!•         ,        ,1k  ,-in        ,3    ,i  ,1 

Ti  =  'tui      1. 1, a i  ci =  ^i.  i.  a. «  ^1,11  /i  ./"i  _/"« » 

Ta='n.3.4  'l.l.J.3?  C'l=*j.l.3,«  *I.I,J.3  ft  f  1  /4  » 
TJ  =  '|,UW  i     C3  =  "l.l.H     "1,1,1.3  / 1   /l  /ji 

„       „-ii     . i»         ,       ,-ia      , i*  ,i  , 

t»='«.lh  '1.1,1.1  >  ci — "^vait  .a  ./*  •/"«• 

And,  with  a  little  attention,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  same  sort  of  process  may 

be  applied  to  the  terms  of  the  development  of  any  irreducible  function 

. 

b    ;  so  that  we  have,  in  general,  a  system  of  relations,  such  as  the  following  : 

M      (—1)   W  W       (—1)  (-) 

t,    =c,        o,    ;  ...T(>)  =  c^,  a^; 

in  which  t|  '  is  the  product  of  certain  powers  (with  exponents  positive,  or  nega- 

(*)  ("-0 
tivc,  or  null)  of  the  various  terms  t  ;  and  the  coefficient  c        is  diffe- 

/V">....  i 

rent  from  zero,  but  is  of  an  order  lower  than  m.  For  if  any  radical  of  the  order 
m  were  supposed  to  be  so  inextricably  connected,  in  every  term,  with  one  or  more 
of  the  remaining  radicals  of  the  same  highest  order,  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
entangled from  them  by  a  process  of  the  foregoing  kind ;  and  that  thus  the 

foregoing  analysis  of  the  function  &("°  should  be  unable  to  conduct  to  separate 
expressions  for  those  radicals ;  it  would  then,  reciprocally,  have  been  unnecessary 
to  calculate  them  separately,  in  cfi'ecting  the  synthesis  of  that  function  ;  which 
function,  consequently,  would  not  be  irreducible.  If,  for  example,  the  exponents 
a,{m)  and  afm\  which  enter  into  the  equations  of  definition  of  the  radicals  a,w 

and  at{m),  should  both  be  =  3,  so  that  those  radicals  should  both  be  cube-roots  of 

2  d2 
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functions  of  lower  orders  ;  and  if  these  two  cube-roots  should  enter  only  by 
their  product,  so  that  no  analysis  of  the  foregoing  kind  could  obtain  them  othcr- 

(■—1)    (««)  (") 

wise  than  in  connexion,  and  under  the  form  c  a,  a,  ;  it  would  then  have 
been  sufficient,  in  effecting  the  synthesis  of  b  ,  to  have  calculated  only  the  cube- 
root  of  the  product  a,  «,  =  /,  ft  =/  ,  instead  of  calcu- 
lating separately  the  cube-roots  of  its  two  factors,  a,(  *  =jt"~  \  and  o,C  * 
=  fl~~l) :  the  number  of  extractions  of  prime  roots  of  variables  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  diminished  in  the  calculation  of  the  function  b("\  which  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  irreducibility  of  that  function. 

In  the  cases  of  the  irreducible  functions  b\  b",  b'",  b"",  which  have  been 
above  assigned,  as  representing  roots  of  the  general  quadratic,  cubic,  and 
biquadratic  equations,  the  theorem  of  the  present  article  is  seen  at  once  to  hold 
good ;  because  in  these  the  radicals  of  highest  order  arc  themselves  terms  of 
the  developments  in  question,  the  coefficients  of  their  first  powers  being  already 
equal  to  unity.  Thus  in  the  development  of  b\  we  have  a,'  =  ;  in  b",  we 
have  =  in  i",  we  have  a,'"  =  and  a/"  =  and  in  br,  we 
have  «,"=</'. 

[9.]  By  raising  to  the  proper  powers  the  general  expressions  of  the  form 

(m)         (— I)  (.) 

t    —  c        a  , 

i  i  i 

we  obtain  a  system  of  n(M)  equations  of  this  other  form 

(.).J(")  (^Da^      (—1)  ,M— »> 

T  =  C  '     /  =/  , 

%{m—  I) 

f_       being  some  new  irrational  function,  of  an  order  lower  than  m ;  and  by 

combining  the  same  expressions  with  those  which  define  the  various  terms 
,<">     ,         .  ,  » 

p  


(w)     ,  the  number  of  which  terms  we  shall  denote  by  the  symbol  t    ,  we  ob- 


of  t    equations,  of  which  the  following  is  a  type, 
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(— i)  Mm- 1) 


if  we  put,  for  abridgment, 


ami 


(—i)     c)      w-ftw  (-)-/:> 


In  this  manner  we  obtain  in  general  n"}  +  /"}  equations,  in  each  of  which  the 
product  of  certain  powers,  (with  positive,  negative,  or  null  exponents,)  of  the 
/"  terms  of  the  development  of  the  irrational  function  is  equated  to 

 |)         »  (m  I) 

some  other  irrational  function,  f  or  6  ,  of  an  order  lower  than  m. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  since  these  various  equations  are  obtained 

by  an  elimination  of  the  l»  radicals  of  highest  order,  between  their  n1"^ 
equations  of  definition  and  the  t(m^  expressions  for  the  f  terms  of  the  de- 
velopment of  lfm\  they  cannot  be  equivalent  to  more  than  distinct  rela- 
tions.   But,  among  them,  they  must  involve  explicitly  all  the  radicals  of  lower 

orders,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  irreducible  function  b(m\  For  if 
any  radical  a<*},  of  order  lower  than  m,  were  wanting  in  all  the  n('}  +  t(m) 

functions  of  the  forms 

0      .  .M— i) 

we  might  then  employ  instead  of  the  old  system  of  radicals  a,  ",  ...  of  the 

order  m,  a  new  and  equally  numerous  system  of  radicals  c,  ,  .  .  .  according  to 
the  following  type, 


1 

according  to  the  formula 


and  might  then  express  all  the  /->  terms  of  /  \  by  means  of  these  new  radicals, 
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(-)  x(— 1) 


it  i 


which  would  not  involve  the  radical  a   ;  so  that  in  this  way  the  number  of 

extractions  of  prime  roots  of  variables  might  be  diminished,  which  would  be 

(■) 

inconsistent  with  the  irreducibihty  of  6 

The  results  of  the  present  article  may  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  any  one 
of  the  functions  6',  b",  b'",  A",  which  have  already  been  considered.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  the  function  6",  which  represents  a  root  of  the  general  cubic  equa- 
tion, wc  have 

T"  =  r,  c"-\,^'=f,  v  =6'  ,o'  =c  .t,—pr, 
.    .        i      .    er    fi,-    fir  fir 

and  the  »'}  +  <W  =  1  +  3  =  4  following  relations  hold  good  : 

of  which  indeed  the  third  is  identically  true,  and  the  second  docs  not  involve  a,', 
because  ft.'  =  -       but  both  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  relations  involve  that 

radical  a,',  because//  =  c,  +  o,',  and  ft,'  = 

[10.]  Since  each  of  the  t"}  terms  of  the  development  of  ft*"'  can  be  expressed 


as  a  rational  function  of  the  s  roots  *„  .  .  .  x,  of  that  equation  of  the  <**  degree 
which  6("}  is  supposed  to  satisfy ;  it  follows  that  every  rational  function  of  these 
/"°  terms  must  be  likewise  a  rational  function  of  those  «  roots,  and  must  admit. 


as  such,  of  some  finite  number  r  of  values,  corresponding  to  all  possible  changes 
of  arrangement  of  the  same  *  roots  among  themselves.  The  same  term  or 
function  must,  for  the  same  reason,  be  itself  a  root  of  an  equation  of  the  r* 
degree,  of  which  the  coefficients  are  symmetrical  functions  of  the  s  roots, 
x, , . . .  x, ,  and  therefore  are  rational  functions  of  the  *  coefficient  a  , ,  ...a,,  and 
ultimately  of  the  n  original  quantities  a,, ...  a.;  while  the  r —  1  other  roots  of 
this  new  equation  are  the  r  —  1  other  values  of  the  same  function  of  x, , . . .  x, , 
corresponding  to  the  changes  of  arrangement  just  now  mentioned.  Hence, 
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M 

every  one  of  the  n    +  *     functions  t     '   and  u  („)  ,  and  therefore  also 

*  P  

every  one  of  the  n        t    functions  f         and  b  (.j    ,  to  which  they  are 

<  <3, , . . 

respectively  equal,  and  which  have  been  shown  to  contain,  among  them,  all  the 

radicals  of  orders  lower  than  m,  must  be  a  root  of  some  such  new  equation, 

although  the  degree  r  will  not  in  general  be  the  same  for  all.    Treating  these 

new  equations  and  functions,  and  the  radicals  of  the  order  m  —  1,  as  the  equa- 

*  H 
tion  x  -\-  kc.  =  0,  the  function  6   ,  and  the  radicals  of  the  order  tn  have  been 

already  treated ;  we  obtain  a  new  system  of  relations,  analogous  to  those  already 

found,  and  capable  of  being  thus  denoted  : 

(—1)  (—2)     (— I) 

t,       =  c,       at  i 


(— l)a\  _  Jim- 1) 


<—D  (— D 

Pi  i  •  •  •  Pi  >  ■  •  • 

And  so  proceeding,  we  come  at  last  to  a  system  of  the  form, 
t,' =  c,c,',  ...T,=ca  ; 

■  mm 

in  which  the  coefficient  c  is  different  from  zero,  and  is  a  rational  function  of 
I 

the  n  original  quantities  a„  ...  a  ;  while  t'  is  a  rational  function  of  the  s  roots 

■  < 

x, , ...  x  of  that  equation  of  the  **  degree  in  x  which  it  has  been  supposed  that 
b    satisfies.    We  have  therefore  the 

a  = 


i 


which  enables  us  to  consider  every  radical  a',  of  the  first  order,  as  a  rational 
function  f|  of  the  *  roots  x„  . . .  x#,  and  of  the  n  original  quantities  o„  . . .  ob  : 
so  that  we  may  write 
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a  =  v  (x., .  .  .  x ,  a.,  ...  a  ). 

But  before  arriving  at  the  last  mentioned  system  of  relations,  another  system  of 
the  form 

»'  =  «/  fl'>  •••T°  =  c'  a\ 


must  have  been  found,  in  which  the  coefficient  c'  is  different  from  zero,  and  is 
a  rational  function  of  a,', ...  a'  and  of  a„  ...  a  ,  while  T*  is  a  rational  function 

»  i 

of  i, ....  J  ;  we  have  therefore  the  expression 

,  v 

and  we  see  that  every  radical  of  the  second  order  also  is  equal  to  a  rational 
function  of  x,,  . . .  x  and  of  a„  ...  a  :  so  that  we  may  write 


a"  —  k "  (x ,  . .  .  x ,  a , . . .  a  ). 


And  re-ascending  thus,  through  orders  higher  and  higher,  we  find,  finally, 

by  similar  reasonings,  that  every  one  of  the  n' -r- «"  +  •••+»  +...+M  radi- 
cals which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  irrational  and  irreducible  function 

(»)  .      (*>  .  (*; 

b    ,  such  as  the  radical  a  ,  must  be  expressible  as  a  rational  function  f  of 

the  roots  x,,  . . .  x,  and  of  the  original  quantities  a„  . . .  a  :  so  that  we  have  a 
*  • 

complete  system  of  expressions,  for  all  these  radicals,  which  are  included  in  the 

general  formula 

(')        W ,  , 
a    —v    (x., . . .  x,  a„  . .  .  a  ). 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  cubic  equation  and  the  function  Vt  when  we  have 
arrived  at  the  relation 

in  which 

=  *     +  *a4  +  P,  *3),  and/,'  =  c,  +  a/, 
we  find  that  the  rational  function 
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7  =  ^  <-r, +/•.,'*,+ A*)1 
admits  only  of  two  different  values,  in  whatever  way  the  arrangement  uf  the 
three  roots  x,,  xt,  x,  may  Ik*  changed ;  it  must  therefore  he  itself  a  root  of  a 
quadratic  equation,  in  whieli  the  coefficients  are  symmetric  functions  of  those 
three  roots  and  consequently  rational  functions  of  a„  at,  a} ;  namely,  the 
equation 

+  TM  *,  +  ft*  *.  +  ft  *>Y  (*.  +  ft'  4  +  ft  *a )' 

=  </,    )'  +  A  (2«.*-0o.  at  +27«J)  (O  +  \ 

Tlie  same  quadratic  equation  must  therefore  Ik-  satisfied  when  we  substitute  for 
the  function  c,  -f  to  which  it  is  equal,  and  in  which  a,'  is  a  square  root ; 
it  must  therefore  be  satisfied  by  loth  values  of  the  function  <\±  «,',  because  the 
radical  a,'  must  be  subject  to  no  condition  except  that  by  which  its  square  is  de- 
termined ;  therefore,  this  radical  a,'  must  be  equal  to  the  semidifference  of  two 
unequal  roots  of  the  same  quadratic  equation ;  that  is  to  the  semidifference  of 
the  two  values  of  the  rational  function  J ;  which  semi-difference  is  itself  a 
rational  function  of  j,,  xt,  x„  namely, 

«,' = a  { <*,+  ft'^+ p>*,y- (*,+ft,*,+ft*4)jj 
=  (fti_  ft)      ('.-'j       = (*,. 

The  same  conclusion  would  have  been  obtained,  though  in  a  somewhat  less 
simple  way,  if  we  had  employed  the  relation 

c, '-'  =  */, 

in  which 

.»,,,  -i  _  3  »,+ pi* :r,+ />.!■*,)  ,_c,-a,' 
[11.]  In  general,  let  p  be  the  number  of  values  which  the  rational  function 

(*) 

can  receive,  by  altering  in  all  possible  ways  the  arrangement  of  the  s  roots 
i„  . .  .  jj(  these  roots  being  still  treated  as  arbitrary  and  independent  quantities 
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(so  that  p  is  equal  cither  to  the  product  1.2.3....?,  or  to  some  submultiplc  of 
that  product)  ;  we  shall  then  have  an  identical  equation  of  the  form 

(*)P         (k)p-\  W 

K,     +  D,  F,         -|-  ...  -J-     — j  V{    +  Dp  =  0, 

in  which  the  coefficients  D„  .  .  .  Dp  are  rational  functions  of  a„  .  .  .  a, ;  and 
therefore  at  least  one  value  of  the  radical  a**  must  satisfy  the  equation 


But  in  order  to  this,  it  is  necessary,  for  reasons  already  explained,  that  all  the 

values  of  the  same  radical  a|  \  obtained  by  multiplying  itself  and  all  its  subordi- 
nate radicals  of  the  same  functional  system  by  any  powers  of  the  corresponding 
roots  of  unity,  should  satisfy  the  same  equation ;  and  therefore  that  the  number  q 

of  these  values  of  the  radical  o^should  not  exceed  the  degreepof  that  equation, 
or  the  number  of  the  values  of  the  rational  function  f.  . 


Again,  since  we  have  denoted  by  q  the  number  of  values  of  the  radical,  we 
must  suppose  that  it  satisfies  identically  an  equation  of  the  form 

(*)»         (*)*->  (*) 
«,     +E,a         +...  +  E?_,aj    +  E?  =  0, 

the  coefficients  E„  .  .  .  e?  being  rational  functions  of  o„  .  .  .  am ;  and  therefore 

that  at  least  one  value  of  the  function       satisfies  the  equation 

(*)»  .         (*)t— i  (*) 

F.      +  E..F.  +---  +  Ef_1.  F.  +E?=0. 

Suppose  now  that  the  s  roots  xv  .  .  .  x  of  the  original  equation  in  x, 
•  .      — 1 

*+A,X      +•    •  +  A»-l  *  +  A,  =  0, 

are  really  unconnected  by  any  relation  among  themselves,  a  supposition  which 
requires  that  *  should  not  be  greater  than  n,  since  a„  .  •  .  a,  are  rational  func- 
tions of  a,, ...  a.;  suppose  also  that  o„  ...  a.  can  be  expressed,  reciprocally, 
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as  rational  functions  of  a„  . . .  A(l  a  supposition  which  requires,  reciprocally,  that 
n  should  not  be  greater  than  »,  because  tlie  original  quantities  c„  .  .  .  am  are,  in 
this  whole  discussion,  considered  as  independent  of  each  other.  With  these 
suppositions,  which  involve  the  equality  5  =  n,  wc  may  consider  the  n  quantities 
«„  . . .  aa,  and  therefore  also  the  q  coefficients  e„  .  .  .  ej,  as  being  symmetric 
functions  of  the  n  roots  x,,  .  .  .  x„  of  the  equation 

*"  +  A,»    +...+VI  *+a„  =  0; 

wc  may  also  consider  v  *as  being  a  rational  but  unsymmctric  function  of  the 
same  n  arbitrary  roots,  so  that  we  may  write 

a.  =f.  (x„  ..  .xj; 
and  since  the  truth  of  the  equation 

(»)«  .       (*)«-«  . 

F<      +  E.  F<  +  •  •  •  +  Ef  =  0 

must  depend  only  on  the  forms  of  the  functions,  and  not  on  the  values  of  the 
quantities  which  it  involves,  (those  values  being  altogether  arbitrary,)  we  may 
alter  in  any  manner  the  arrangement  of  these  n  arbitrary  quantities  x„ . . .  x„,  and 
the  equation  must  still  hold  good.  But  by  such  changes  of  arrangement,  the 
symmetric  coefficients  e,,  . .  .  e  remain  unchanged,  while  the  rational  but  un- 

symmetric  function  v.k>  takes,  in  succession,  all  those  p  values  of  which  it  was 

before  supposed  to  be  capable  ;  these  p  unequal  values  therefore  must  all  be 
roots  of  the  same  equation  of  the  q*  degree,  and  consequently  q  must  not  be  less 
than  p.  And  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  former  of  these  two  last  mentioned 
numbers  must  not  exceed  the  latter,  it  follows  that  they  must  be  equal  to  each 
other,  so  that  wc  have  the  relation 

q=p: 

that  is,  the  radical  aW  and  the  rational  function       must  be  exactly  coexten- 
in  multiplicity  of  value. 

2e  2 
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For  example,  when,  in  considering  the  irreducible  irrational  expression  b"  for  a 
root  of  the  general  cubic,  we  are  conducted  to  the  relation  assigned  in  the  last 
article, 

we  can  then  at  pleasure  infer,  cither  that  the  radical  <»/  must  admit  (as  a 
radical)  of  two  and  only  two  values,  if  we  have  previously  perceived  that  the 
rational  function  p/  admits  (as  a  rational  function)  of  two  values,  and  only  two, 
corresponding  to  changes  of  arrangement  of  the  three  roots  x(,  x,,  x3,  namely, 
the  two  following  values,  which  differ  by  their  signs, 

±  tV^-^)  (J,--ri)  (xr**)  ; 

or  else  we  may  infer  that  the  function  f,'  admits  thus  of  two  values  and  two  only, 
for  all  changes  of  arrangement  of  x ,  x.,,  x.„  if  wc  have  perceived  that  the  radical 
a/  (as  being  given  by  its  square, 

which  square  is  rational,)  admits,  itself,  of  the  two  values  ±  at'  which  differ  in 
their  signs. 

[12.]  The  conditions  assumed  in  the  last  article  are  all  fulfilled,  when  we 
suppose  the  coefficients  a,  &c.  to  coincide  with  the  n  original  quantities  a,  tec, 
that  is,  when  we  return  to  the  equation  originally  proposed  ; 

x"  -|-  a,  x""1      .  .  .  +  «„_,  x  +  aK  =  0, 

which  is  the  general  equation  of  the  «'*  degree  :  so  that  wc  have,  for  any  radical 
o(t) ,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  any  irrational  and  irreducible  function 
representing  any  root  of  any  such  equation,  an  expression  of  the  form 

ik)         (*)  .  v 

Vs";  c  x->' 

the  radical  and  the  rational  function  being  coextensive  in  multiplicity  of  value. 
Wc  arc,  therefore,  conducted  thus  to  the  following  important  theorem,  U>  which 
Abel  first  was  led,  by  reasonings  somewhat  different  from  the  foregoing: 
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namely,  that  "  if  a  root  x  of  the  general  equation  of  any  particular  degree  n  can 
Ik-  expressed  as  an  irreducible  irrational  function  b'mj  of  the  »  arbitrary  coefti- 
eient-s  of  that  equation,  then  every  radical  a*\  which  enters  into  the  composition 

of  that  function  b  "\  must  admit  of  being  expressed  as  a  rational,  though  unsym- 

metric  function  f'*'  of  the  n  arbitrary  roots  of  the  same  general  equation  ;  and 

this  rational  hut  unsymmctric  funtion  v*>  must  admit  of  receiving  exactly  the 
same  variety  of  values,  through  changes  of  arrangement  of  the  n  roots  on  which 

it  depends,  as  that  which  the  radical  a';*'  can  receive,  through  multiplications  of 

itself  and  of  all  its  subordinate  functional  radicals  by  any  powers  of  the  corres- 
ponding roots  of  unity." 

Examples  of  the  truth  of  this  theorem  have  already  been  given,  by  anticipa- 
tion, in  the  seventh  and  tenth  articles  of  this  Essay  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that 
the  radicals  at"  and  in  the  expressions  given  above  for  a  root  of  the  general 
biquadratic,  admit  of  being  thus  expressed  : 

<*."=  5  K*,+*t-*-*«y +»•<*.-  *- 

=  r.  {*>  -r.  +  *, -r,  +  ft'  (*,  *,  +  *,  *.)  +  ft  (*,  *.  +     *,)]  ; 
<  =  +  •r.-t.  +p;  (*.  +  ft  (*,  *.  +  *,*,MJ 

-  ^  {*.  *.  +  J3  ^  +  ft1  (*.*,  +    J",)  +  ft  (J,     +  *a  -r.)}3 
=  05  (ft'-ft)  (*.-*.)  (*.-**)  (*.— O  (•r*--0  (**-*.) 

But  before  we  proceed  to  apply  this  theorem  to  prove,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  Abel,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  finite  expression,  irrational 
and  irreducible,  for  a  root  of  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree,  it  will  be 
instructive  to  apply  it,  in  a  new  way,  (according  to  the  announcement  made  in 
the  second  article, )  to  equations  of  lower  degrees ;  so  as  to  draw,  from  those 
lower  equations,  a  class  of  illustrations  quite  different  from  those  which  have  been 
heretofore  adduced :  namely,  by  showing,  d  priori,  with  the  help  of  the  same 
general  theorem,  that  no  new  finite  function,  irrational  and  irreducible,  can  be 
found,  essentially  distinct  in  its  radicals  from  those  which  have  long  since  been 
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discovered,  for  expressing  any  root  of  any  such  lower  but  general  equation, 
quadratic,  cubic,  or  biquadratic,  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  that  equation. 

[13.]  Beginning  then  with  the  general  quadratic, 

i1  +  «li  +  (i,=  0) 

let  us  endeavour  to  investigate,  a  priori,  with  the  help  of  the  foregoing  theorem, 

all  possible  forms  of  irrational  and  irreducible  functions  b  ,  which  can  express  a 
root  x  of  this  quadratic,  in  terms  of  the  two  arbitrary  coefficients  a,,  ot,  so  as  to 
satisfy  identically,  or  independently  of  the  values  of  those  two  coefficients,  the 
equation 

The  two  roots  of  the  proposed  quadratic  being  denoted  by  the  symbols  x,  and  x , 
we  know  that  the  two  coefficients  al  and  a,  are  equal  to  the  following  symmetric 
functions, 

o,  =  -(*,  +  *,),  a=xx; 

we  cannot  therefore  suppose  either  root  to  be  a  rational  function  b  of  these  co- 
efficients, because  an  unsymmctric  function  of  two  arbitrary  quantities  cannot  be 
equal  to  a  symmetric  function  of  the  same;  and  consequently  we  must  suppose 

that  the  exponent  m  of  the  order  of  the  sought  function       is  greater  than  (). 

The  expression  bm)  for  x  must  therefore  involve  at  least  one  radical  a/,  which 
must  itself  admit  of  being  expressed  as  a  rational  but  unsymmctric  function  of 
the  two  roots  x,,  x, 

a,  =  F,  (x,,  x,), 

and  of  which  some  prime  power  can  be  expressed  as  a  rational  function  of  the 
two  coefficients  a„  a„ 

<"'=/(«..<>> 
the  exponent  a,'  being  equal  to  the  number  of  the  values 

*,'(*»,         r,'  (xs,  x,), 
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of  the  unsymmctric  function  f,',  and  consequently  being  =  2;  so  that  the 
radical  a,'  must  be  a  square  root,  and  must  have  two  values  differing  in  sign, 
which  may  be  thus  expressed : 

+  <  =  f,'  (x„  x,t\  —  a,'  =  y,'  (xa,  x,). 

But,  in  general,  whatever  rational  function  may  be  denoted  by  f,  the  quotients 

r  (*!.■»•»)  +  r(f„  j,)  r(x,,  x,)  -  r(xltx,) 

a  aad  «(*,-*,) 

are  some  symmetric  functions,  a  and  ft ;  so  that  wc  may  put  generally 

*  (*•,*,)  =  +  —  x,). 
p  ( J*„  x.)  =  a  —  A  (x,  -  *,)  ; 

therefore,  since  we  have,  at  present, 

the  function  f/  must  be  of  the  form 

'.'(*..  *.)  =  *(*»-*.). 
the  multiplier  6  being  symmetric.    At  the  same  time, 

a/  =  b  (x,  -  x,), 
and  therefore  the  function/  is  of  the  form 

/  (a„  at)  =  a,"  =  6'  (x,  -  *,)•  =  6«  (a,«  -  4  a,), 
so  that  the  radical  o/  may  be  thus  expressed, 

o/  =  Vb'  (a,1  -  4  a,), 

in  which,  6  is  some  rational  function  of  the  coefficients  a,,  a,.  No  other  radi- 
cal a,'  of  the  first  order  can  enter  into  the  sought  irreducible  expression  for  x ; 
because  the  same  reasoning  would  show  that  any  such  new  radical  ought  to  be 
reducible  to  the  form 

c  being  some  new  symmetric  function  of  the  roots,  and  consequently  some  new 
rational  function  of  the  coefficients ;  so  that,  after  calculating  the  radical  a/,  it 
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would  be  unnecessary  to  effect  any  new  extraction  of  prime  roots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  as',  which  latter  radical  would  therefore  be  superfluous.  Nor 
can  any  radical  a,"  of  higher  order  enter,  because  such  radical  would  have  2  a" 
values,  a"  being  greater  than  1,  while  any  rational  function  f,",  of  two  arbitrary 
quantities  x(,  x„  can  receive  only  two  values,  through  any  changes  of  their 
arrangement.    The  exponent  m,  of  the  order  of  the  sought  irreducible  function 

b(m\  must  therefore  be  =  1,  and  this  function  itself  must  be  of  the  form 

b  =  b0  +  6, «/, 

b„  and  A  being  rational  functions  of  at,  a2,  or  symmetric  functions  of  the  two 
roots  x,  xa,  which  roots  must  admit  of  being  separately  expressed  as  follows  : 

+  b,  «/.    xi  -  K  - 1>> 

if  any  expression  of  the  sought  kind  can  be  found  for  either  of  them.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  existence  of  such  an  expression,  that 
the  two  following  quantities, 

should  admit  of  being  expressed  as  rational  functions  of  at,  aa;  and  this  con- 
dition is  satisfied,  since  the  foregoing  relations  give 

h  -     fl'       h    ' 

We  find,  therefore,  as  the  sought  irrational  and  irreducible  expression, 
and  as  the  only  possible  expression  of  that  kind,  (or  at  least  as  one  with  which 
all  others  must  essentially  coincide,)  for  a  root  x  of  the  general  quadratic,  the 
following : 

x=b'  =  -Jt+ky/b'(a>-4a>)i 

b  still  denoting  any  arbitrary  rational  function  of  the  two  arbitrary  coefficients 
0,«  0,1  or  any  numerical  constant,  (such  as  the  number  +,  which  was  the  value 
of  this  quantity  b  in  the  formulae  of  the  preceding  articles,)  and  the  two  separate 
roots  x_,  x,,  being  obtained  by  taking  separately  the  two  signs  of  the  radical. 
And  thus  we  see  d  priori^  that  every  method,  for  calculating  a  root  x  of  the 
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general  quadratic  equation  as  a  function  of  the  two  coefficients,  by  any  finite 
number  of  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications,  divisions,  elevations  to  powers, 
and  extractions  of  prime  radicals,  (these  last  extractions  being  supposed  to  be 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  number,)  must  involve  the  extraction  of  some 
one  square-root  of  the  form 

(a,«  -  4  a,), 

and  must  not  involve  the  extraction  of  any  other  radical.  But  this  square-root 
a  J  is  not  essentially  distinct  from  that  which  is  usually  assigned  for  the  solution 
of  the  general  quadratic :  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  discover  any  new  irra- 
tional expression,  finite  and  irreducible,  for  a  root  of  that  general  quadratic, 
essentially  distinct  from  the  expressions  which  have  long  been  known  :  and  the 
only  possible  difference  between  the  extractions  of  radicals  which  are  required 
in  any  two  methods  of  solution,  if  neither  method  require  any  superfluous  ex- 
traction, is  that  these  methods  may  introduce  different  square  factors  into  the 
expressions  of  that  quantity  or  function/,  of  which,  in  each,  the  square  root  m* 
is  to  be  calculated. 

[14.]  Proceeding  to  the  general  cubic, 

x3  +  a,  x*  +  a,  x  +  a,  =  0, 

we  know,  first,  tliat  the  three  coefficients  arc  symmetric  functions  of  the  three 
roots, 

a,=  ~  (X,  +  *,+  °.  =  *,  *,  +  *|  *J  +  *|  X»     °1  =  ~  *,  X,  *3> 

so  that  we  cannot  express  any  one  of  these  three  arbitrary  roots  mit  xt,  xJf  as  a 
rational  function  b  of  the  three  coefficients  a,,  a,,  a3;  we  must  therefore  inquire 

whether  it  can  be  expressed  as  an  irratiotud  function  b(m\  involving  at  least 
one  radical  a/  of  the  first  order,  which  is  to  satisfy  the  two  conditions, 

and 

o,'=  r,'  (a,,a,,'a3); 

the  functions  fx  and  f/  being  rational,  and  the  prime  exponent  o/  being  cither 
2  or  3,  because  it  is  to  be  equal  to  the  number  of  values  of  the  rational  function 
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f,',  obtained  by  changing  in  all  possible  ways  the  arrangement  of  the  three  roots 
x,,  i ,  ffj,  and  therefore  must  be  a  divisor  of  the  product  1.2.3  =  6. 

Now  by  the  properties  of  rational  functions  of  three  variables,  (of  which  an 
investigation  shall  soon  be  given,  but  which  it  is  convenient  merely  to  enunciate 
here,  that  the  course  of  the  main  argument  may  not  be  too  much  interrupted,) 
no  three-valued  function  of  three  arbitrary  quantities  x,  x ,  x,,  can  have  a 
symmetric  cube;  and  the  only  two-valued  functions,  which  have  symmetric 
squares  are  of  the  form 

4(x,  -x)(x  -x3)(x-x3), 

b  being  a  symmetric  but  otherwise  arbitrary  multiplier.  We  must  therefore 
suppose,  that  the  radical  at'  is  a  square-root,  and  that  it  may  be  thus  expressed  : 

<  =  «V       *i)  -*(*,-  *.)  (*.  -  *>)  (*.  -  *») 

=  ✓{«•(*, -JP.)«(jr.-jrjy(*i-.*1)'| 

=  i/{*2  (a,3  ^  "  4  a,'at  -  4  a,'  +  18a,  a,  a,  -  27 «,»)} 

=  V-  108 b*  (c*  -  c/j, 

b  being  here  rational  with  respect  to  a,,  «.„  as  also  are  c,  and  ct,  which  last 
have  the  same  meanings  here  as  in  the  second  article ;  so  that  the  function  ft  is 
of  the  form, 

/(«,,«,,«,)  =  -  108A'(c,'-O. 
No  other  radical  of  the  first  order,  aj,  can  enter  into  the  sought  irreducible 
expression  //"^  because  the  same  reasoning  would  give 

a,'  =<J  (*,-*,)  (#j  -  X,)       -  *,)  S  y  0,', 

c  being  rational  with  respect  to  a,,  «3,  so  that  the  radical  aj  would  be  super- 
fluous. On  the  other  hand,  no  expression  of  the  form  6„  +  bt  a,'  can  represent 
the  three-valued  function  x ;  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  if  the  sought  ex- 
pression 4("°  exist  at  all,  it  is,  at  lowest,  of  the  second  order,  and  involves  at  least 
one  radical  a,",  such  that 

=(/'=)*.  +  *,«,', 

and 

<  =  K  (*„*.,*,); 
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the  rational  function  f/  admitting  of  2  a  1  values,  and  consequently  the  exponent 
a  '  being  =  3,  (since  it  cannot  be  =  2,  because  no  function  of  three  variables 
has  exactly  four  values,)  so  that  we  must  suppose  the  radical  a,"  to  be  a  cube- 
root,  of  the  form 

A„  and  A,  being  rational  with  respect  to  a,  a  ,  a,.  But  in  order  that  a  six- 
valued  rational  function  v",  of  three  arbitrary  quantities  xt,  jrt,  x„  should  have 
a  two-valued  cube,  it  must  be  of  the  form 

f,"  (Jr..      •»•.,)  =  (P,  +  P,  «,')  (■«•,  +  P>*,+h**)i 

in  which  p„  and  pt  arc  symmetric,  a,'  has  the  form  recently  assigned,  and  p,  is  a 
root  of  the  numerical  equation 

P'  +/»>+!=  0 ; 

we  must  therefore  suppose  that 

=  (P.  +  J»,  «.')      +  P/     +  ft  •r,)» 

and 

60  + 1, «;  =  -27  (/>.  +/»,  «,y  {c,  +  t»«  (p,1  -  p.)  T  }' 

retaining  here  its  recent  meaning ;  so  that  the  radical  a,"  may  be  considered 
as  the  cube-root  of  this  last  expression.    If  any  other  radical  a,"  of  the 
order  could  enter  into  the  composition  of  b'"\  it  ought,  for  the  sanu 
to  be  either  of  the  form 

a;=(7l)  +  9la;)(xl4rPj»x1  +  ftJ-1), 

or  else  of  the  form 

<  =  (?„  +  q,  <)  (x,  +  P,  x,  +  p,'  .r,), 

/>,  being  here  the  same  root  of  the  numerical  equation  />,*     p,  +  1  =  0,  as  in 
the  expression  for  o,  ;  we  should  therefore  have  cither  the  relation 


or  else  the  relation 


_  ?o  +  9i«i' 


2f2 
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ct  retaining  its  recent  meaning ;  so  that  in  each  case  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
perform  any  new  extraction  of  a  cube-root  or  other  radical  in  order  to  calculate 
a,",  after  a,'  and  a,"  had  been  calculated  ;  and  consequently  no  such  other 
radical  a,"  of  the  second  order  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  irreducible 
function  If  then  that  function  be  itself  of  the  second  order,  it  must  be 

capable  of  being  put  under  the  form 

C  °eing  functions  of  the  forms 

v  =  (*.'). +(*:).«/. 

*.'  =  (*.'). +  (*,'),«.'. 
».'  =  (*.'), +(*.'),<. 

in  which  the  radicals  a/  and  a"  have  the  forms  lately  found,  and  (&„')„,  . . .  (6,'), 
arc  rational  functions  of  at,  <za,  a,.  And  on  the  same  supposition,  the  three  roots 
J"3  >  of  that  equation  must,  in  some  arrangement  or  other,  be  represented 
by  the  three  expressions, 

p3  retaining  here  its  recent  value  :  which  expressions  reciprocally  will  be  true,  if 

*>,'"  =  *(* 

can  be  made  to  hold  good,  by  any  suitable  arrangement  of  the  roots  xa ,  x  ,  , 

and  by  any  suitable  selection  of  those  rational  functions  of  cp  ot,  a3,  which  have 
hitherto  been  left  undetermined.  Now,  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  that  the  arrangement  of  the  roots  x  ,  x  ,  x  ,  should  coincide  with  one 

«     p  y 

or  other  of  the  three  following  arrangements,  namely  x0  x,,  x3,  or  j-,,  j*,, 
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or  j-,,  x,,  x,;  the  value  of  3  A,'  (p0  +  px  a/)  being,  in  the  first  case,  unity; 
in  the  second  case,  p} ;  and,  in  the  third  case,  pf ;  while,  in  every  case,  the 

value  of  ft0'  is  to  be         and  that  of  ft/  ft,'  (ft.  +  ft,  <)  is  to  be  c,.     All  these 

suppositions  are  compatible  with  the  conditions  assigned  before ;  nor  is  there 
any  essential  difference  between  the  three  cases  of  arrangement  just  now  men- 
tioned, since  the  passage  from  any  one  to  any  other  may  be  made  (as  wc  have 
seen)  by  merely  multiplying  the  coefficient  ft,',  which  admits  of  an  arbitrary 
multiplier,  by  an  imaginary  cube-root  of  unity.  We  have,  therefore,  the  following 
irrational  and  irreducible  expression  for  the  root  x  of  the  general  cubic,  as  a 
function  of  the  second  order, 

x_ft  +  

in  which  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  i 

'  =  27  {p.  +/>,  «,')■  {c,  +  V*  Cfc'  -  fc)£ }  • 

and  that 

0,"  =  -  108 ft* (c,1-  ct3); 

and  ct  having  the  determined  values  above  referred  to,  namely 

r,  =  --^  (2fl,3  -  9a,  a,  +  27 a3),  c,  =  *  («,'  -  3aJ, 

and  /?j  being  an  imaginary  cube-root  of  unity,  but  ft  and  pa,  p„  being  any  arbi- 
trary rational  functions  of  a„  aJt  as,  or  even  any  arbitrary  numeric  constants; 
except  that  ft  must  be  different  from  0,  and  that  p0,  pt  must  not  both  together 
vanish.  (In  the  formuhe  of  the  earlier  articles  of  this  essay,  these  three  last 
quantities  had  the  following  particular  values, 

*  =  —  P>)»  ft  -  h  P.  =  0.) 

By  substituting  for  the  cubic  radical  a,"  the  three  unequal  values  a,",  p}  at",  p*  a,' , 
in  the  general  expression,  just  now  found,  for  x,  we  obtain  separate  and  unequal 
expressions  for  the  tlirce  separate  roots  x„  x,,  x3 ;  these  roots,  and  every  rational 
function  of  them,  may  consequently  be  expressed  as  rational  functions  of  the 
two  radicals  a,'  and  a" ;  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  and  improper,  in  the 
present  research,  to  introduce  any  other  radical.  But  these  two  radicals  a,'  and 
a,"  are  not  essentially  distinct  from  those  which  enter  into  the  usual  formula- 
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for  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation  :  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  discover  any 
new  irrational  expression,  finite  and  irreducible,  for  a  root  of  the  general  cubic, 
essentially  distinct  from  those  which  have  long  been  known ;  and  the  only  pos- 
sible difference,  with  respect  to  the  extracting  of  radicals,  between  any  two 
methods  of  solution  which  both  are  free  from  all  superfluous  extractions,  consists 
in  the  introduction  of  different  square  factors  into  that  quantity  or  function  f0  of 
which,  in  each,  the  square  root  a,'  is  to  be  calculated ;  or  in  the  introduction  of 
different  cubic  factors  into  that  other  quantity  or  function of  which,  in  each 
method,  it  is  requisite  to  calculate  the  cube-root  a, ".  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
remember  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  in  a  foregoing  article,  respecting 
the  reducibility  of  a  certain  expression,  involving  two  cubic  radicals  a,"  and  a3", 
which  is  not  uncommonly  assigned  for  a  root  of  the  cubic  equation. 

[15.]  But  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  some  properties  of  rational  functions 
of  three  variables,  which  have  been  employed  in  the  foregoing  investigation. 
And  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  afterwards  some  analogous  pro- 
perties of  functions  of  four  and  five  arbitrary  quantities,  it  may  be  conducive  to 
clearness  and  uniformity  that  we  should  begin  with  a  few  remarks  respecting 
functions  which  involve  two  variables  only. 

Let  F(.ra,  Xq)  denote  any  arbitrary  rational  function  of  two  arbitrary  quan- 
tities x„  jts,  arranged  in  either  of  their  only  two  possible  arrangements ;  so  that 
the  function  f  admits  of  the  two  following  values 

f  (x„  xa)  and  f  (x„  x,), 
which  for  conciseness  may  be  thus  denoted, 

(1,2)  and  (2,  1). 

These  different  values  of  the  proposed  function  f  may  also  be  considered  as 
being  themselves  two  different  functions  of  the  same  two  quantities  x,  x,  taken 
in  some  determined  order;  and  may,  in  this  view,  be  denoted  thus, 

f,(x,,  xjand  ?,(*,,  *J, 

or,  more  concisely, 

(1,2),  and(l,  2).: 
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they  may  also,  on  account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  arc  formed  from  one  com- 
mon type  v  (sa,  x  j),  be  said  to  l>c  syntypical  functions.  For  example,  the  two 
values, 

or,  +  hx,  =  (1,  2)  =  f(x,  j-,)  =  r,(x, ,  x.)  =  (1,  2),, 

and 

«x  +  />x,  =  (2,  1)  a  v  (i,  x.)  =  k,  (x,,  x.)  =  (1,  2)., 

of  the  function  aXc  +  bx^,  may  be  considered  as  being  two  different  but  syn- 

typical  functions  of  the  two  variables  x,  and  x,.    And  again,  in  the  same  sense, 

the  functions      and  ~  are  syntypical. 

Now  although,  in  general,  two  such  syntypical  functions  >\  and  Kt,  are  un- 
connected by  any  relation  among  themselves,  on  account  of  the  independence  of 
the  two  arbitrary  quantities  xt  and  xt ;  yet,  for  some  particular  forms  of  the 
original  or  typical  function  r„  they  may  become  connected  by  some  such  relation, 
without  any  restriction  being  thereby  imposed  on  those  two  arbitrary  quantities. 
But  all  such  relations  may  easily  be  investigated,  with  the  help  of  the  two  gene- 
ral forms  obtained  in  the  thirteenth  article,  namely, 

F,  =  a  +  b (x  —  x,),  rt  =  a-b  (x  -  x,), 

in  whieh  a  and  b  arc  symmetric.  For  example,  we  sec  from  these  forms  that  the 
two  syntypical  functions  f,  and  f,  become  equal,  when  they  reduce  themselves 
to  the  symmetric  term  or  function  «,  but  not  in  any  other  case  ;  and  that  their 
squares  are  equal  without  their  being  equal  themselves,  if  they  arc  of  the  forms 
b  (x  ~  x,),  but  not  otherwise.  We  see,  too,  that  we  cannot  suppose  Ff  =  p,  f,, 
without  making  a  and  b  both  vanish  ;  and  therefore  that  two  syntypical  functions 
of  two  arbitrary  quantities  cannot  have  equal  cubes,  if  they  be  themselves 
unequal. 

[Hi.]  After  these  preliminary  remarks  respecting  functions  of  two  variables 
let  us  now  pass  to  functions  of  three;  and  accordingly  let  F(xa,  x^  x^),  or 
more  concisely  (a,  p,  7),  denote  any  arbitrary  rational  function  of  any  three  arbi- 
trary and  independent  quantities  x,,  x,,  x^  arranged  in  any  arbitrary  order.  It 
is  clear  that  this  function  f  has  in  general  six  different  values,  namely, 
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(1,  2,  8),  (2,  3,  1),  (3,  1,  2),  (2,  1,  3\  (3,  2,  1),  (1,  3,  2), 
or,  in  a  more  developed  notation, 

K(-r,»  •*',>  ■*",)>  •  •  •  x,i  •*,)> 

corresponding  to  the  six  different  possible  arrangements  of  the  three  quantities 
on  which  it  is  supposed  to  depend  ;  and  that  these  six  values  of  the  function  f 
may  also  be  considered  as  six  different  but  syntypical  functions  of  the  same  three 
arbitrary  quantities  x,,  x,,  x,,  taken  in  some  determined  order ;  which  functions 
may  l»c  thus  denoted, 

*,(*.»  *.>  *,X  ■  •  •  F.(J".'  *,). 

or,  more  concisely, 

(1,2,3),,  .  .  .(1,2,  3),. 
For  example,  the  six  following  values, 

ox,  4-  fix,  +  cx,  =  (1,  %  3)  =  f(x  ,  xt,  x,), 
ax  +  fix,  +  cx,  =  (2,  3,  1)  =  f(x,,  x„  x,), 
ax,  +  fix,  +  cx,  =  (3, 1,  2)  =  f(x„  x,,  x,), 
ox,  +  fix,  +cx,  =  (2,  1,  3)  =  f(x,,  x,,  x,), 
ox,  +  fix,  +  cx,  =  (3,  2, 1)  =  f(x,,  x,,  x,), 
ox,  4-  fix,  4-  cx,  =  (1,  3,  2)  =  f(x,,  x,,  x,), 
of  the  original  or  typical  function 

«*«+  6*>+cxy  =  f(xo,  xfi,  xr), 

may  be  considered  as  being  six  syntypical  functions,  p,,  p„  ?3,  f4,  f4,  vat  of  the 
three  quantities  x,,  x,,  x3.    Such  also  are  the  six  following, 

i7  +  ^J'  x7  ^~  *>'  ~x[     x*'  ~x[     Xi*  x7     X,y  'x~3  x*' 

x 

which  arc  the  values  of  the  function  -2  4-x  . 

Now,  in  general,  six  such  syntypical  functions  of  three  arbitrary  quantities 
are  all  unequal  among  themselves ;  nor  can  any  ratio  or  other  relation  between 
them  be  assigned,  (except  that  very  relation  which  constitutes  them  syntypical,.) 
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»o  long  as  the  form  of  the  function  f,  although  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
rational,  remains  otherwise  entirely  undetermined.  But,  for  some  particular 
forms  of  this  original  or  typical  function  F(xa,  x^,  x^),  relations  may  arise 
between  the  six  syntypical  functions  p„  .  .  .  f„,  without  any  restriction  being 
thereby  imposed  on  the  three  arbitrary  quantities  x„  x1f  xz-,  for  example,  the 
function  k  may  be  partially  or  wholly  symmetric,  and  then  the  functions  r„  . . .  fs 
will,  some  or  all,  be  equal.  And  we  are  now  to  study  the  chief  Junctional  con- 
ditions, under  which  relations  of  this  kind  can  arise.  More  precisely,  we  are  to 
examine  what  arc  the  conditions  under  which  the  number  of  the  values  of  a 
rational  function  f  of  three  variables,  or  of  the  square  or  cube  of  that  function, 
can  reduce  itself  below  the  number  six,  in  consequence  of  two  or  more  of  the 
six  syntypical  functions  f,,  .  .  .  f„,  or  of  their  squares  or  cubes,  which  are  them- 
selves syntypical,  becoming  equal  to  each  other.  And  for  this  purpose  we  must 
first  inquire  into  the  conditions  requisite  in  order  that  any  two  syntypical  func- 
tions, or  that  any  two  values  of  F,  may  be  equal. 

[17.]  If  any  two  such  values  be  denoted  by  the  symbols 

or,  more  concisely,  by  the  following, 

(«,»  P,>  7.)  and  (a ,  ft,  y,), 

it  is  clear  that  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  therefore  in  passing  from 
some  one  arrangement  to  some  other  of  the  three  indices  a,  ft  y,  (which  must 
themselves  coincide,  in  some  arrangement  or  other,  with  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,) 
we  must  have  changed  some  index,  such  as  a,  to  some  other,  such  as  ft  which 
must  also  have  been  changed,  itself,  either  to  a  or  to  7;  this  latter  index  7 
remaining  in  the  first  case  unaltered,  but  being  changed  to  o  in  the  second  case. 
And,  in  whatever  order  the  indices  o„  ft,  7,  may  have  coincided  with  a,  ft  7,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  function 

»(*«,»         Xr)  0T  (*»  ft' 
must  coincide  with  the  syntypical  function 

ri(xa>  •*>  *r)  or  («•»  ft 
vol.  xvui.  2  G 
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for  some  suitable  index  t,  belonging  to  the  system  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 ;  the  i 

(«,.  ft.  y.)  =  (v  ft.  7.). 

is  therefore  equivalent  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  following,  namely,  either 

1st,  .  .  .  (a,  ft  7).  =  (ft  a,  7)4, 

or 

2nd, ...  (a,  ft  7).  =  (ft  7, 

In  the  first  case,  the  function  f4  is  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  two  quantities 
ra,  Xp,  and  therefore  involves  them  only  by  involving  their  sum  and  product, 
which  may  be  thus  expressed, 

x  4-  x,,  =  —  a  — x  ,  x_  x,,  =  a  -f-  a  x  +  x'J, 

a>p  i         y'      a     )1         t  '      t    y   '      y  ' 

a,  and  a,  being  symmetric  functions  of  the  three  quantities  x„  x„  x3,  namely, 
the  following, 

«.=  -(*.+ +  a^x.x^-fx.x^x.x,; 
so  that  if  we  put,  for  abridgment, 

a,  =  -  x,  x,  x„ 

the  three  quantities  x„  x„  x,  will  be  the  three  roots  6f  the  cubic  equation 

x3  -f-  a,  x1  -\-  at  x     a,  =  0. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  we  may  consider  f.  as  being  a  rational  function  of  the 
root  xr  alone,  which  function  will  however  involve,  in  general,  the  coefficients 
a,  and  oa ;  and  we  may  put 


6  X.  *»d  +  denoting  here  some  rational  and  whole  functions  of  xj}  which  may 
however  involve  rationally  the  coefficients  of  the  foregoing  cubic  equation.  And 
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•ince  it  is  unnecessary,  on  account  of  that  equation,  to  retain  in  evidence  the 
cube  or  any  higher  powers  of  x,  we  may  write  simply 

F,(r«-  V  *,)  =  «  +  ,,rr  + 

a,  b,c  being  here  symmetric  functions  of  the  three  quantities  x„  xt,  x, :  so  that, 
in  this  case,  the  six  syntypical  func  tions,  or  values  of  the  function  f,  reduce 
themselves  to  the  three  following 

a  -\- bx,  -\-  ex*,  n  -f  4/,  -f  f a  +  l/Xj  +  cxf. 

Nor  can  these  three  reduce  themselves  to  any  smaller  number,  without  their  all 
becoming  equal  and  symmetric,  by  the  vanishing  of  A  and  c. 
In  the  second  case,  the  form  of  f,  being  such  that 

(a,  ft  7).  =  (ft  y,  a\, 

it  must  also  be  such  that 

(A  y,       =  (7,  a,  p)t  I 
for  the  same  reason  we  must  have 

(A  ^  y\  =  («*  7.  P)i  =  (7.  A  «),. 

so  that  the  function  changes  when  any  two  of  the  three  indices  are  interchanged, 
but  returns  to  its  former  value  when  any  two  are  interchanged  again ;  from 
which  it  results  that  the  two  following  combinations 

remain  unchanged,  after  all  interchanges  of  the  indices,  and  are  therefore  sym- 
metric functions,  such  as  2«  and  2  b,  of  the  three  quantities  jt„  jr^,  x,  :  so  that 
we  may  write 

F,  (xa,  Xy  xr)  =  (a,  ft  y\  =  a  +  »  {x-  r ,)  (jr.-  x,)  (x^-  Xy)  ; 

and  consequently  the  six  syntypical  functions,  or  values  of  the  function  t;  reduce 
( themselves  in  this  case  to  the  two  following, 

a±4(x-xs)  (x,-x3)  (x-x3), 

2o2 
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in  which  a  and  b  are  symmetric.  It  is  evident  that  any  farther  diminution  of  the 
number  of  values  of  p,  conducts,  in  this  case  also,  to  the  one-valued  or  symmetric 
function  a. 

Combining  the  foregoing  results,  we  see  that  if  an  unsymmetric  rational 
function  of  three  arbitrary  quantities  have  fewer  than  six  values,  it  must  be 
reducible  either  to  the  two-valued  form 

or  to  the  three-valued  form 

a  +  bx  +  cr*. 

[18.]  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  analogous  but  different  reduction 
may  cause  either — I.  the  square,  or  II.  the  cube  of  a  function  v  of  three  variables, 
to  have  a  smaller  number  of  values  than  the  function  f  itself.  But,  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  necessary  that  we  should  now  have  a  relation  of  one  or  other  of  the 
two  forms  following,  namely,  cither 

I  (a,,  ft,  Tj)  =  —  (a,,  ft,  7l) 

or 

II....  (a,,  ft,  7j)  =  ft  (a,,  ft,  7,). 

(p,  denoting,  as  above,  an  imaginary  cube  root  of  unity,)  instead  of  the  old  func- 
tional relation  (a,,  ft,  7,)  =  (a,,  ft,  7,).  And  as  we  found  ourselves  permitted, 
before,  to  change  that  old  relation  to  one  or  other  of  these  two, 

1st,  (ft  a,  7) .  =  (a,  ft  7), ;    2nd,  (ft  7,  a),  =  (a,  ft  7), ; 

so  are  we  now  allowed  to  change  the  two  new  relations  to  the  four  following  : 

I.  1... (ft  0,7).=  -(a,ft7)<;     I.  2,  .  .  (ft  7,  a).  =  -  (a,  ft  7),; 
II.  1, .  .  (ft  a,  7),  =  ft  (a,  ft  7)(;     II.  %    .  (ft  7,  a),  =  ft(o,  ft  7),  ; 

the  relation  (I.)  admitting  of  being  changed  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  marked 
(I.  1)  and  (I.  2);  and  the  relation  (II.)  admitting,  in  like  manner,  of  being 
changed  either  to  (II.  1)  or  to  (II.  2).  But  the  relations  (I.  2)  and  (II.  1) 
conduct  only  to  evanescent  functions,  because  (I.  2)  gives 
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(7.  «,  fl,  =  ~  (A  7.  «),  =  +  (a,  ft  f ^ 

("1  ftr)i=-  (7>    A),  =  -(«>  ft  7),. 

and  (II.  1)  gives 

("»  ft  7)f  =  ft  (ft  <h  7),  =  ft'  («.  ft  *X : 
we  may  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  the  other  two  relations.    Of  these, 
(II)  requires  that  the  function  ("'     ^i  should  not  change  its  value  when  xB 

and  jrfJ  are  interchanged,  and  consequently,  by  what  was  shown  above,  that  it 

should  be  reducible  to  the  form  a  +  bxy  +  cx* ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  we  have 
the  expression, 

(">  ft  7),  =  9t  (-»"„>  »p  *7)  =  (*.  ~  *j)  («  +  b*y  +  tt/fc 

the  coefficients  a,  b,  c,  being  symmetric  functions  of  j:„  x.t,  xs.  Accordingly  the 
square  of  this  function  admits  in  general  of  three  values  only,  while  the  func- 
tion is  itself  in  general  six-valued  j  because  the  square  of  the  factor  xa— x^,  but 
not  that  factor  itself,  can  be  expressed  as  a  rational  function  of  xy,  and  of  the 
quantities  a,,  a„  which  are  symmetric  relatively  to  xlt  x,,  x3.  It  may  even 
happen  that  the  function  itself  shall  have  only  two  values,  and  that  its  square 
shall  be  symmetric,  namely,  by  the  factor  o  -f  bxy  -f-  cx*  being  reducible  to 
the  form  b(xa—xy)  (x^— xy),  in  which  the  coefficient  b  is  some  new  symmetric 
function ;  but  the  results  of  the  last  article  enable  us  to  see  that  the  functions 
thus  obtained,  namely,  those  of  the  form 

or  more  simply  of  the  form 

are  the  only  two-valued  functions  of  three  variables  which  have  symmetric 
squares  :  they  enable  us  also  to  see  easily  that  the  square  of  a  three- valued 
function  of  three  variables  is  always  itself  three-valued.  It  remains,  then,  only 
to  consider  the  relation  (II.  2) ;  which  requires  that  the  function 

(°» fl»  y)i 
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should  be  of  the  two- valued  form  a  -\-  b  (*a  —  x^)  ( xo  —xy )  ( sfi  —  *y)  ;  because, 
if  wc  denote  it  by  <p  (xa,  x^,  xt),  we  have 

4>  (*„»  *>       =  <t>  (*>  *r»  *J  =  *  (*r>  *«»  V' 

and 

*  (*>    *r)  =  *  (**    *{,)  =  <P  (*?.  *>  *.) ; 

we  have,  therefore,  in  this  case, 

(«.  ft  7.)  =  V  *») 

=  {«  +  *(*.-^)  (*«-•*,)  (*>-*,)}  (*.+  ^  ft  *y)» 

a  and  fi  being  symmetric  coefficients,  which  must  not  both  together  vanish  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  d  posteriori,  that  whereas  this  function  F.  has  always  itself 
six  values,  its  cube  has  only  two.  The  foregoing  analysis  shows  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  an  unsymmetric  function  of  three  variables  have  fewer  than  six 
values,  its  cube  cannot  have  fewer  values  than  itself ;  and  accordingly  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  cubes  of  those  two-valued  and  three-valued  functions,  which  were 
assigned  in  the  last  article,  are  themselves  two-valued  and  three-valued.  In 
fact,  the  passage  from  any  one  to  any  other  of  the  values  of  any  such  (two-valued 
or  three  valued)  function,  may  be  performed  by  interchanging  some  two  of  the 
three  quantities  x„  xa,  xa;  and  if  such  interchange  could  have  the  effect  of 
multiplying  the  function  by  an  imaginary  cube-root  of  unity,  p3,  another  inter- 
change of  the  same  two  quantities  would  multiply  again  by  the  same  factor  p3  \ 
and  therefore  these  two  interchanges  combined  would  multiply  by  p*,  which  is 
a  factor  different  from  unity,  although  any  two  such  successive  interchanges  of 
any  two  quantities  xa,  x },  ought  to  make  no  change  in  the  function.  If,  then,  a 
rational  function  of  three  arbitrary  quantities  have  a  symmetric  cube,  it  must  be 
itself  symmetric. 

The  form  of  that  six- valued  function  of  three  variables  which  has  a  two- 
valued  cube,  may  also  be  thus  deduced,  from  the  functional  relation  (IL  2). 
Omitting  for  simplicity,  the  lower  index  i,  which  is  not  essential  to  the  reasoning, 
we  find,  by  that  relation, 

(A  m  •)  =  ftte  ft  y)  i      «» P)  =   fa  A  t)  i 

(y,  ft  a)  =  ft  (a,  y,  0) ;    (ft  a,  y)  =  p*(a,  y,  p) ; 
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to  that 

(«.  ft  7)  ■  (<•>  7.  P)  =  (ft  7.  «)  (ft     r)  =  (7»  «.  0  (7.  ft  «)  =e, 
this  product  «  being  some  symmetric  function ;  at  the  same  time,  the  sum 
(a,  fj,  y)  -}-  (a»  7»  P)  »  a  three-valued  function  j^,  which  may  be  put  under 
the  form 

«,  A,  and  c  being  symmetric,  and  »  and  c  being  obliged  not  both  to  vanish. 
Attending  therefore  to  that  cubic  equation  of  which  xa,  x^  and  xy  arc  the  roots, 
we  have 

fl,*  =  a;«  + A1"*. +  <:'«*/. 

a^,  6 and  c '  denoting  here  some  symmetric  functions,  and  c,  c  4'  being  obliged 
not  both  to  vanish ;  and  consequently,  by  eliminating  xa\  we  obtain  an  equation 
of  the  form 

(!»■'  -  cF)  x,  =  cd*  -  ac  *  +  c*ya  -  a, 

in  which  the  coefficients  of  ya  and  y*  cannot  both  vanish,  and  in  which  therefore 
the  coefficient  of  xa  cannot  vanish,  because  the  three-valued  function  t/a  must  not 
be  a  root  of  any  equation  with  symmetric  coefficients,  below  the  third  degree  ;  we 
have  therefore  an  expression  of  the  form 

in  which,  p,  q,  r  are  symmetric,  and  q  and  r  do  not  both  vanish.  But 

</a  =  («,  ft  7)  +  («»  7»  P)  =  («.  ft  7)  +  (-^— } ; 
and  the  cube  of  (a,  £  7)  is  a  two-valued  function  ;  therefore 

*.=/+*■  («,  ft  7)  7)'. 

the  functions  p',  q\  r'  being  either  symmetric  or  two-valued,  and  consequently 
undergoing  no  change,  when  we  pass  successively  from  the  first  to  the  second,  or 
from  the  second  to  the  third,  of  the  three  functions  (a,  /i,  7),  (fl,  7,  a),  (7,  a,  p), 
by  changing  at  each  passage,  xa  to  x^  x^  to  x^,  and  x  to  xa ;  and  we  have  seen 
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that  these  three  last-mentioned  functions  bear  to  each  other  the  same  ratios  as  the 
three  cube-roots  of  unity,  1,  p3tp*i  we  have  therefore 

*,i  =  P'  +  ?'  ft  fa  ft  7)  +  r'  ft"  (°>  ft  Y)a. 
»,=!»'+  ?' p,"  («.ft7)+ »" ft  (a,  £  7)' ; 

and  thus,  finally,  the  six-valued  function  which  has  a  two-valued  cube  is  found 
anew  to  be  expressible  as  follows, 

ft      =  37  (X«  +  ft*x,»  +  ft*,)  5 
in  which  the  coefficient       is  a  two-valued  function,  of  the  form 

3^  =  a  +  b  (*,-*,)  (*,-*,)  (x,- 1,), 

«,  b,  denoting  here  some  new  symmetric  functions. 

The  theorems  obtained  incidentally  in  this  last  discussion  supply  us  also  with 
another  mode  of  proving  that  the  cube  of  a  three-valued  function  of  three  arbi- 
trary quantities  must  be  itself  three-valued  :  for  if  we  should  suppose  yti  =  p,ya, 
and  consequently  yi  =  Pjy^  =  p*yat  in  which ya  =  a  +  bxa  +  cxa\  and  b  and  c 
do  not  both  vanish,  we  should  then  have  relations  of  the  forms 

*.  =  P  +  «y.  +  rym\ 
^i  =  p  +  9p^a+rp'y^ 

*y  =  P+9P,1!/a  +  rp,i/a1i 
but  these  would  require  that  we  should  have  the  equation 

ft  *r  =  aj.jr., 

a  condition  which  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil,  because  the  first  member  has  six 
values,  and  the  second  only  three. 

[19-]  The  discussion  of  the  forms  of  functions  of  four  variables  may  now  be 
conducted  more  briefly,  than  would  have  been  consistent  with  clearness,  if  we  had 
not  already  treated  so  fully  of  functions  in  which  the  number  of  the  variables  is 
less  than  four. 
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Let  x„  Tit  x„  x,  be  any  four  arbitrary  quantities,  or  roots  of  the  general 
biquadratic, 

x'  +  a,  x3  -f  n.t  Xs  -\-  a2  x     at  =  0  ; 

and  let  f(x„  x.„  xJt  x,),  or,  more  concisely,  (1,  2,  3,  4),  denote  any  rational 
function  of  them.  By  altering  the  arrangement  of  these  four  roots,  we  shall  in 
general  obtain  twenty-four  different  but  ssyntypical  functions ;  of  which  each, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  the  foregoing  notation,  may  be  denoted  by  any  one 
of  the  four  following  symbols  : 

(«,  ft  y,  i)  =  f  (xa,  i  j,  xy,  X;) 
=  O,  2,  3,  4),.  =  r  (x„  xlt  x3,  xj. 

In  passing  from  any  one  to  any  other  of  these  twenty-four  syntvpical  functions 
f,,  . . .  f„,  by  a  change  of  arrangement  of  the  four  roots,  someone  of  these  roots, 
such  as  the  first  in  order,  must  be  changed  to  some  other,  such  as  the  second ; 
and  this  second  must  at  the  same  time  be  changed  either  to  the  first  or  to  a  diffe- 
rent root,  such  as  the  third ;  while,  in  the  former  case,  the  third  and  fourth  roots 
may  either  be  interchanged  among  themselves  or  not  ;  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  third  root  may  be  changed  either  to  the  first  or  to  the  fourth.  We  have 
therefore  four  and  only  four  distinct  sorts  of  changes  of  arrangement,  which 
may  be  typified  by  the  passages  from  the  function  (a,  ft  y,  f)  to  the  four 
following  : 

I.  .  (ft  «,  y,  c)  ;    II.  .  (ft  a,  t,  y)  );     III.  .  (ft  y,  a,  E)  ;    IV.  .  (ft  y,  c,  a) ; 
and  may  be  denoted  by  the  four  characteristics 

V,.    V,,    V,.  V,; 
or  more  fully  by  the  following, 

a.  6         a,  *        a,  b,r       a,  <i,  r 

7»    V„    V3.  V,; 
V ,  implying,  when  prefixed  to  any  function  (a,  ft  7,  i),  that  we  arc  to  inter- 

...  6 

change  the  a"  and  4*  of  the  roots  on  which  it  depends;  v»»  that  we  are  to 
interchange  among  themselves  not  only  the  a"  and  4'*,  but  also  the  c*  and  <f* ; 

«.A.r 

V  3,  that  we  are  to  change  the  a"  to  the  b'\  the  6"  to  the  c",  and  the  &*  to  the 
vol.  xvm.  2  H 
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a* ;  namely,  by  putting  that  which  had  been  &"  in  the  place  of  that  which  had 

o,b,c 

been  a",  and  so  on ;  and  finally  v,.  that  the  a"  is  to  be  changed  to  the  //*,  the 
6'*  to  the  c",  the  c"  to  the  </**,  and  the  <P  to  tlie  a* :  so  that  we  have,  in  this 

I. ..  v,(",A7if)  =  (A".T.f); 

II.  ..  v,(o,  A7,!)  =  (ft  a,  F,  7); 

III.  . .  v,  (o,  ft  7. *)  =  (A  7.  «>  f) ; 

IV.  ..  v'4(a,ft  7,  *)  =  (ft  7,  £,a). 

The  first  sort  of  change  may  be  called,  altering  in  a  simple  binary  cycle ;  the 
second,  in  a  double  binary  cycle  ;  the  third,  in  a  ternary  ;  and  the  fourth,  in  a 
quaternary  cycle.    And  every  possible  equation, 

(«,.  ft.  7,.  h)  —  (<V  ft.  7i. 

l>etween  any  two  of  the  twenty-four  syutypical  functions  i .,  may  be  denote<l  by 

one  or  other  of  the  four  following  symbolic  forms,  in  each  of  which  the  two  mem- 
bers may  be  conceived  to  be  prefixed  to  a  function  such  as  («„  ft,  7,,  ?,)  : 

I. ..  v,  =  1 ;    II. ..  v,=  l;    III. ..  v,  =  l;    IV.  ..v,  =  l; 

or,  without  any  loss  of  generality,  by  one  of  the  four  following,  in  each  of  whic  h 
the  two  members  arc  conceived  to  be  prefixed  to  a  function  such  as  (a,  ft  7, 1). : 

1,1  i,i  1. ».  > 

I.  ..  v,  =  1 ;   II...Va=l;   HI.  .  v,=  l;   IV.  ..v,=  l; 

the  I"  and  IIM  suppositions  conducting  to  twelve-valued  functions,  the  III"1  to 
an  eight-valued,  and  the  IV"  to  a  six-valued  function  ;  while  every  possible  pair 
of  equations  between  any  three  of  the  same  twenty-four  syntypical  functions,  if 
it  be  not  included  in  a  single  equation  of  this  last  set,  may  be  put  under  one  or 
other  of  the  six  following  forms  : 

1,3  i.i  U  14 

(I.I.)  ..  V,  =  I,  v,  =  1  ;  (I.  I.)'  ..  v,  =  1,  v,  =  1  ; 
(I.  II.)..  V,  =  1,  V,=  l;  (I.  III.)..  V,  =  l,  y'3  =  l; 
(11.11.)..?,  =  !,  v\  =  i;   (II. III.)..  £=1, 
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which  conduct  respectively  to  functions  with  four,  six,  three,  one,  six,  and  two 
values ;  nor  can  any  form  of  condition,  essentially  distinct  from  all  the  ten  last 
mentioned,  be  obtained  by  supposing  any  three  or  more  equations  to  exist 
between  the  twenty-four  functions  f.. 

A  little  attention  will  not  fail  to  evince  the  justice  of  this  enumeration  of  the 
conditions  under  which  a  rational  function  of  four  arbitrary  variables  can  have 
fewer  than  twenty-four  values  :  yet  it  may  not  be  useless  to  remark,  as  connected 
with  this  inquiry,  that,  in  virtue  of  the  notation  here  employed,  the  supposition 

m.i  b,a  „,* 

V ,  =  1  involves  the  supposition  V  i  =  1  ;  the  supposition  V  2  =  1  involves  the 

b,a  r,d  d,e  a,b,e  b.e.a 

suppositions  Vj=l.  Vi=l.  V»=l»  V.i  =  1  involves  v.,  =  1»  Vi=li 

«.«•.*         «.M  *.«.<•  "■>■■  *>*•*         ■  '  1 

V,  =  1,    V,  =  1.    V3  =  l;    V,  =  1  involves  v.  =  1,  V,  =lt 

a,  I  a.d.e  J  b.a.d  m,t 

V,  =  1,  V,  =  1,  S7,  =  1.  V,  =  1.  Vi=  •  5  while  the  system   Vi  =  1. 

a,k  a,  b  c,  d  a,  b  a,b,c 

y2=  I  is  equivalent  to  the  system  V,=  l,  v,=  l»  V,  =  l»  Vj=  1,  to 

a,  A  ai,  r  <i,  A  «, i, c  a,  A  A,  ftirf  a,  A  o,ctb 

v,=  1,  v,  =  l ;  v,=  l,  v,=  U  to  v,  =  l,  v3  =  1 ;  v,  =  1,  v,=  i. 

■t,  h  o,  -  <f ,  A  «»    f  <t,  |  6,  of  a,  A,  c 

to  v,  =  1,  v,  =  l ;  Vi  =  l.  v.  =  l.  to  v2=  l.  v,  =  1 ;  v,  =  l, 

b.  e.d  a,b  a,b,c  a.b.c  a,b,c  «,t,c  t,d 

V,=  l,  to  Va=l,  V,=  l;  V,=  l,  V4=l,  to  v3=l,  V.  =  l;  and 

>.  b„  u,  .4  «.6,e  j •  i, 

V,=  l,  Vi=l»  to  v,=  l,  V.=  l:  analogous  equivalences  also  holding 
good  for  other  systems  of  analogous  conditions. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  closely  the  effects  of  the  ten  different  suppositions 
(I.),  ..-(II.  HI  ). 

In  the  case  (I.),  the  function  f  is  symmetric  relatively  to  some  two  roots 
xa,  x},  and  may  be  put  under  the  form  of  a  rational  function  of  the  two  others, 
Jr,  x.,  or  simply  of  their  difference, 

(I.)  .  .  .  r  =  <f,(xy-xl); 

it  being  understood  that  this  function  0  may  involve  the  coefficients  a„  a„ a,,  ut, 
which  are  symmetric  relatively  to  j„  x.„  x3,  xt:  because  it  is  in  general  possible 
to  determine  rationally  any  two  roots  rr,  x;,  of  an  equation  of  any  given  degree, 
when  their  difference,  xy  —  x„  is  given. 

2  h  2 
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In  the  case  (II.),  wc  may  interchange  some  two  root*,  xa,  xv  if  we  at  the 
same  time  interchange  the  two  others ;  and  the  function  may  be  put  under  the 

form     

(II.)  .  .    f  =  <p  (x„ + x„  -  xy  -  x, ,  x„  -  x }.  xy  -  .r  0 ; 

l>ccausc  any  rational  function  of  the  four  roots  may  be  considered  as  a  rational 
function  of  the  four  combinations 

■*„-■'>  •'>-•»>. 

or  of  the  four  following, 

*.+  *(i+*7  +  *i»  *«  +  ■*■!  —  J',-JV'  J"«—        J.  ~  J>  • J',  -  *i  ? 

of  whicli  the  first  may  be  omitted,  as  symmetric,  and  the  third  as  being  here 
obliged  to  enter  only  by  its  square,  which  square  (x^  —  x^)*  is  expressible  as  a 
rational  function  of  xa  +  x^  —  xy  —  x3,  involving  also  the  symmetric  coefficients 

a„  «„  which  are  allowed  to  enter  in  any  manner  into  <ft. 
In  the  case  (III.),  some  three  roots,  xo,  x^,  xy,  may  all  l»e  interchanged,  the 

fourth  root  remaining  unaltered ;  and,  on  account  of  what  has  been  shown 
respecting  functions  of  three  variables,  wc  may  write 

(III.)  .  .      Y  —  if)  (x,)  +  (x„  -  X„)  (X.  -  Xy)  (X,  -  Xy)  *  (X,0, 

the  function  ^  (as  well  as  if>)  being  rational. 

In  the  case  (IV.),  wc  may  change  xa  to  x^,  if  we  at  the  same  time  change 
x,  to  xt,  xy  to  xe,  and  x,  to  xu ;  and  the  function  p  is  of  the  form 

(IV.)  .  .    f  =  0  ( xa  -  x9  +  xy  -  x. .  xa  -  xy .  x^  -  xt) ; 

i.i."  i." 
because  the  condition  V4=  1  involves  the  condition  V,  =  1.  and  consequently 

the  present  function  f  must  be  rational  relatively  to  the  two  combinations  x  4-  x 

7 

-  Xp-  *n  and  x„  —  xy  .  x,  —  x, ;  or  relatively  to  the  two  following,  xa  -  x^ 
+  xy  -  x.  and  xa  -  x ,  +  xy  -  x, .  xa  -  xy  .  x.}  -  x. ;  hut  of  these  two  last- 
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mentioned  combinations,  the  former  alone  changes,  and  it  changes  in  its  sign 

alone,  when  the  operation  v,  performed,  so  that  it  win  enter  only  by  its  square; 
which  square  (xa  —  x^-j-  xy  -  xt)''  can  be  expressed  as  a  rational  function  of 

the  product  ( xa  -  x.3  -f  xy  —  J.)  (xu  -  xy)  (x.,  -  x.),  and  of  those  symmetric 

coefficients  which  may  enter  in  any  manner  into  <f>. 

By  similar  reasonings  it  appears,  that  in  the  six  other  cases,  (I.I.)  —  (II. 
we  have,  respectively,  the  six  following  forms  for  p : 

(I.  I.)  .  .    v  —  tf>  (x,)  =  a  +  bx:+c  x/  +  d  x{3 ; 

(I.I.)'.  ...    P  =  ^(x„  +  x(3-xy-x.); 

(I.  II.)  .  .    r  —  (ft  (xa  x ,  4-  xr  j-,)  =  a  +  b  (x,  x ,  +  xrx;)  +  c  (xn  jr.,  +  xy x,)a ; 

(MIL)..  p=«; 

(II.  II.)  .  .    p  =  0  (xm  -  X„  .  x^Vr,)  ; 
(II.  III.)  ...  p=a+/>(xu-xJ)(xa-xT)(xa-x,)(x,-xj)(ri,-x.)(xj-x-). 

To  one  or  other  of  the  ten  forms  last  determined,  may  therefore  be  reduced 
every  rational  function  of  four  arbitrary  quantities  which  has  fewer  than  twenty- 
four  values.  And  although  the  functions  (I.  I.)'  and  (II.  II.)  arc  six-valued,  as 
well  as  the  function  (IV.),  yet  these  three  functions  are  all  in  general  distinct 
from  one  another;  the  function  (IV.)  being  one  which  does  not  change  its 
value,  when  the  four  roots  xfl,  x^,  xy,  x3  are  all  changed  in  some  one  quaternary 

vucle,  but  the  function  (I.  I)'  being  one  which  allows  either  or  both  of  some  two 
pairs  xa,  x^  and  xyf  xf  to  have  its  two  roots  interchanged,  and  the  function 

(II.  II.)  being  characterized  by  its  allowing  any  two  roots  to  be  interchanged,  if 
the  two  other  roots  be  interchanged  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  useful  also  to 
observe,  that  the  three-valued  function  (I.  II)  belongs,  as  a  particular  case,  to 
each  of  these  three  six-valued  forms,  and  may  easily  be  deduced  from  the  form 
(I.  I.)',  as  follows  : 

f  =  *(xa+x(j_xr  -  xc.) = *(xr         r„  -  x ,) = x(xa+xl}-xr-. r,) = .tfx^+x^) . 
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Attending  next  to  conditions  of  the  forms 

V  =  -  1,  V  =  p» 
instead  of  attending  only  to  conditions  of  the  form 

V  =  l>  . 

we  discover  the  forms  which  a  rational  function  of  four  arbitrary  variables  must 
have,  in  order  that  its  square  or  cube  may  have  fewer  values  than  itself ;  which 
functional  forms  are  the  following  : 

The  general  twenty-four-valued  function  p  will  have  its  square  twelve- valued, 
if  it  be  either  of  the  form 

or  of  this  other  fonn 

f  =  (xa  -  xfi)  .  +  (xfl  +  xp  -  x7  - x„  sa  -  x/} .  xy  -  xa) . 

The  same  general  or  twenty-four-valued  function  will  have  an  eight-valued 
cube,  if  it  be  of  the  form 

»  =  1 0  (**)  +  (*«  ~  *p)  (*„  -  *  )      -  *r)  *  (*«) } (*.  +  P*  *,i  +  Ps  -rr) . 

p,  l>cing,  as  before,  an  imaginary  cube-root  of  unity.  The  twelve-valued 
function  (I.)  will  have  a  six-valued  square,  if  it  be  reducible  to  the  form 

The  twelve-valued  function  (II.)  will  have  a  six-valued  square,  if  it  be  either  of 
the  form   

or  of  the  form 

The  eight-valued  function  (III.)  will  have  its  square  four-valued,  if  it  be  of  the 
form 

F  =  (ra  -  x£  (x.  -  xr)  (x3  -  xy)  V-  (*,). 

The  six-valued  functions  (IV.),  (I.I.)',  (II.  II.),  will  have  their  squares  three- 
valued,  if  they  be  reducible,  respectively,  to  the  forms, 
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*  =  <*„+ *fl  -  *r  -  *.■)  •  *  (*.  *fl + *y  »4), 

'  =  (*.  —  V  Oy  -  *.0  •  *  (*«    +  *r  ; 

and  die  last-mentioned  six-valued  function,  (II.  II.),  will  have  its  cube  two- 
valued,  if  it  be  reducible  to  the  form 

r  =  [a  +  b  (x.  -  x,,)  (xa  -  xT)  (x„  -  x,)  (x;1  -  x  )  (x ,  -  x,,)  (xy  -  x,)| 

X \*a*n  +  zy*t  +  ftl(*.  *y  +     **)  +  ft  (x.     +  x/f  *y)J, 

/»,, being  still  an  imaginary  cube-root  of  unity.  And  the  square  of  the  two- 
valued  function  (II.  III.)  will  be  symmetric,  if  it  be  of  the  form 

9  =  h  (x.  -  x,)  (xa  -  x^)  (xa  -  *,)  (x^  _  xT)  (x„  -  x.)  (xt  -  X,). 

But  there  exists  no  other  case  of  reduction  essentially  distinct  from  these,  in 
which  the  number  of  values  of  the  square  or  cube  of  a  rational  function  of  four 
independent  variables  is  less  than  the  number  of  values  of  that  function  itself. 
Some  steps,  indeed,  have  been  for  brevity  omitted,  which  would  be  requisite 
for  the  full  statement  of  a  formal  demonstration  of  all  the  foregoing  theorems ; 
but  these  omitted  steps  will  easily  occur  to  any  one,  who  has  considered  with 
attention  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  rational  functions  of  three 
variables,  given  in  the  two  preceding  articles. 

[20.]  The  foregoing  theorems  respecting  functions  of  four  variables  being 
admitted,  let  us  now  proceed  to  apply  them  to  the  d  priori  investigation  of  all 

possible  expressions,  finite  and  irreducible,  of  the  form  b"\  for  a  root  x  of  the 
general  biquadratic  equation  already  often  referred  to,  namely, 

x*  -f  «,  x3  +  a,  x"  +  a}  x  -f  n,  =  0 . 

It  is  evident  in  the  first  place  that  we  cannot  express  any  such  root  x  as  a 
rational  function  of  the  coefficients  «,,  ot,  aJt  ut,  because  these  are  symmetric 
relatively  to  the  four  roots  x„  x.lf  x„  x„  and  a  symmetric  function  of  four  arbi- 
trary and  independent  quantities  cannot  be  equal  to  an  unsymmetric  function  of 
them ;  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  m  in  6(b>  is  greater  than  0,  or,  in  other 
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words,  that  the  function  b  "  is  irrational,  with  respect  to  the  quantities  n„  a.„  a3,  a„ 
if  any  expression  of  the  required  kind  can  be  found  at  all  for  x.  On  the  other  hand, 

the  general  theorem  of  Abel  shows  that  if  any  such  expression  b("}  exist,  it  must 
be  composed  of  some  finite  combination  of  quadratic  and  cubic  radicals,  together 
with  rational  functions ;  because  2  and  3  arc  the  only  prime  divisors  of  the 
product  24  =  1.2.3.4.    And  the  first  and  only  radical  of  the  first  order  in 

//"  ,  must  be  a  square-root,  of  the  form 

«,'  =  h  (x,  -  x,)  (x,  -  x.)  (x,  -  x.)  (xa  -  x3)  (x,  -  x.)  (x,  -  x.) 

=  ✓-4423ti8.ft*.(e,»-0  =  ✓-  2".  V.b\  «<  -"O, 

b  being  some  symmetric  function  of  x„  x„  x3,  x0  and  e„  e,2  having  the  same 

meanings  here  as  in  the  second  article ;  because  no  rational  and  unsymmctric 

function  of  four  arbitrary  quantities  x„  x„  x„  x,,  has  a  prime  power  symmetric, 

except  either  this  function  n,',  or  else  some  other  such  as  a2'  which  may  be  de- 

c 

duced  from  it  by  a  multiplication  such  as  the  followiug,  a,'  =  -a,'.  But  a  two- 
valued  expression  of  the  form  /'  =  b„  +  bx  a,'  cannot  represent  a  four-valued 

function,  such  as  x;  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  sought  expression  //"' 
contains  a  radical  a,"  of  the  second  order,  and  this  must  be  a  cube-root,  of  the 
form 

<  =  (p.+p,  <)  («,  +  **«.+  n,«>)  =  5"<*.+  M.') ! 

in  which,  ft  is,  as  before,  an  imaginary  cube-root  of  unity ;  pu,  />„  60,  />,  are 
symmetric  relatively  to  x„  x„  x3,  x„  or  rational  relatively  to      os,  «3,  a,; 

B,  =  B.ssar.^+x.^,,  ut  =  x, x4  -f  x.af.j 

and 

b0  +  4,  a,'  =  1 728  (pa  +  p,  «/)>  J  e,  +  J-  (p?  -  ft)  £  £  , 

the  rational  function  e„  and  the  radical  o,'  retaining  their  recent  meanings : 
because  no  rational  function  F,"  of  four  independent  variables  x„  xa,  x„  x(, 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  form  thus  assigned  for  «,",  can  have  itself 
2  o,"  values,  a,"  being  a  prime  number  greater  than  1,  if  the  number  of 

values  of  the  prime  power  r,  "'"  be  only  2.      Nor  can  any  other  radical 
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sucli  as  Oj"  of  the  same  order  enter  into  the  expression  of  the  irreducible 

function  because  this  other  radical  would  be  obliged  to  be  of  one  or  other 
of  the  two  forms  following,  namely  either 

K  =  (7o  +  ?,  o,')  («,  +  P  * ut  +  P, 

or  else 

«,"  =  (y.  +  ?!  <)  («,  +  ft  «.  +  ft* «0. 

/»,  being  the  same  cube-root  of  unity  in  these  expressions  as  in  the  expression  for 
a,  ;  and  the  product  of  the  two  last  trinomial  factors  is  symmetric, 

(«.  +  P '  «i  +  ft  «0  («,  +  ft  "a  +  ft'  « >)  =  1 44  cs ; 

so  that  either  the  quotient  ^-j  or  the  product  a4"  «,"  would  be  a  two-valued 

function,  which  would  be  known  when  a,'  had  been  calculated,  without  any  new 
extraction  of  radicals.    At  the  same  time,  if  we  observe  that 

u,  +u3  +  u3  =  a2, 

we  see  that  the  three  values  w„  w.„  «,of  the  three-valued  function  *uxfi-\-xyxt 

can  be  expressed  as  rational  functions  of  the  radicals  a,"  and  o,',  or  as  irrational 
functions  of  the  second  order  of  the  coefficients  a„  a,,  a„  a4  of  the  proposed 
biquadratic  equation,  namely  the  following, 

«.  =  *}«.+  *  +  +  5' 


f.  +  Pi  «l 


r  + 


lUe*  (p. 


P.  +  /». 


144  f^r y>„  -f  y,  a,') 


so  that  if  the  biquadratic  equation  can  be  resolved  at  all,  by  any  finite  combina- 
tion of  radicals  and  rational  functions,  the  solution  must  begin  by  calculating  a 
square-root  «,'  and  a  cube-root  a",  which  arc  in  all  essential  respects  the  same 
as  those  required  for  resolving  that  other  equation  of  which  w„  w„  «3  are  roots, 
namely  the  following  cubic  equation: 

«'  -  "» «'  +  l«i<h  -  4  oj  u  +  (4  a,  -  a,1)  a4  -  a*  -  0 ; 
vol.  xvin.  2  i 
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which  may  also  be  thus  written, 

(«  _  ta,Y  -  48    (u  -  $  aO  -  128  e,  =  0. 

Reciprocally  if  u„  ut,  w,  be  known,  by  the  solution  of  this  cubic  equation,  or  in 
any  other  way,  we  can  calculate  a,'  and  a,",  without  any  new  extraction  of  radi- 
cals ;  since  if  we  put,  for  abridgment, 

t,  =  It,  -  W3  =  (jr,  -  xt)  (*,  -  *,), 
*,=  «,- «,  =  (*, -!,)(*,-*,), 
t3  =  u,-u,  =  (*,  -  xt)  (*,  -  xa), 

we  have 

«.'  =  4 

and 

«."  =  (^o  +  P.  *  <■  <»  O  («i  +  P3'  «i  +  P , ".,)  ■ 

Again,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  if  any  one  of  the  three  quantities  f„  t3, 
such  as  be  given,  the  other  two,  t3,  and  also  //,,  utt  can  be  deduced 
from  it,  without  any  new  extraction  ;  because,  in  general,  the  difference  of  any 
two  roots  of  a  cubic  equation  is  sufficient  to  determine  rationally  all  the  three 
roots  of  that  equation :  it  must  therefore  be  possible  to  express  the  radicals  «,' 
and  «,"  as  rational  functions  of  t, ;  and  accordingly  we  find 

=6  *,  (144 

and 

<  *  {Ptt  (144  e,  -  ,,■)}  I,  +  j^S-J  ; 

while  <,  may  reciprocally  be  expressed  as  follows, 

*=*-»=*<ft-»a{-7rfbr- 

Hence  the  most  general  irrational  function  of  the  second  order, 

which  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  b(m\  and  in  which  bj,  6,',  6,'  are  functions 
of  the  first  order,  and  of  the  forms 

w)„+(o,<,  wx+evw.  cvx+ww. 

may  be  considered  as  a  rational  function  of  t, , 
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/"  =  *(0=*(*.-*.-*j-*«)i 

it  is,  therefore,  included  under  the  form  (II.  II.),  and  is  either  six-valued  or 
three-valued,  according  as  it  docs  not,  or  as  it  docs  reduce  itself  to  a  rational 
function  of  u,,  by  becoming  a  rational  function  of  and  in  neither  case  can  it 
become  a  four-valued  function  such  as  jr.    We  must  therefore  suppose,  that  the 

sought  irrational  expression  //"',  for  a  root  j  of  the  general  biquadratic,  con- 
tains at  least  one  radical  a,'"  of  the  third  order,  which,  relatively  to  the  coeffi- 
cients a  ,  a,,  ajf  a(,  must  be  a  square-root,  (and  not  a  cube-root,)  of  the  form 

<»•  =  ✓*.  +b;  a,'-  +  bM  a,  "; 

and,  relatively  to  the  roots  J,,  J",,  xit  xt,  must  admit  of  being  expressed  either 
as  a  twelve-valued  function,  with  a  six-valued  square,  which  square  is  of  the 
form  (II.  II.) ;  or  else  as  a  six-valued  function,  which  is  not  itself  of  that  form 
(II.  II.),  and  of  which  the  square  is  three-valued.  This  radical  «,  must  there- 
fore admit  of  being  put  under  the  form 

the  factor  bj'  being  a  function  of  the  second  or  of  a  lower  order,  and  t>c  being 

one  or  other  of  the  three  following  functions, 

r.^j-.+j-.-x.-j-.,     B,  =  *,  +  jt,  -  x,  -  jr.,     P.  = 

which  are  themselves  six-valued,  but  have  three-valued  squares.  And  since  the 
product  of  the  three  functions  v„  is  symmetric, 

=  64. «?,, 

(f,  having  here  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  second  article,)  we  need  only  consider, 
at  most,  two  radicals  of  the  third  order, 

.  -  =  b,"  »,  =  A'  '(«.*-  4  a. +  4  «,),  «,'"  =  by,  =  4  a.  +  4, 0  j 

and  may  express  the  most  general  irrational  function  of  the  third  order,  which 
can  enter  into  the  composition  of  b{"\  as  follows : 

nt         i)  H      Ml         ti      tit        m      in  W 

fx  =  &,..  +  *,.,  a,  +^,,0,  +6...C,  a,  ; 

2  I  2 
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the  coefficients  of  this  expression  being  functions  of  the  second  or  of  lower 
orders.  If  we  suppress  entirely  one  of  the  two  last  radicals,  such  as  «,"',  without 
introducing  any  higher  radical  a'r,  we  shall  indeed  obtain  a  simplified  ex- 
pression, but  cannot  thereby  represent  any  root,  such  as  x^  of  the  proposed 

biquadratic  equation ;  for  if  we  could  do  this,  we  should  then  have  a  system  of 
two  expressions  for  two  different  roots,  x x^,  of  the  forms 

*„  =  ''.' '  +  K-K<> 

which  would  give 

*."  =  $(■«•«  +  **>  I 

but  this  last  rational  function,  although  six-valued,  cannot  be  put  under  the 
form  (II.  II.),  and  therefore  cannot  be  equal  to  any  function  of  the  second  order, 
such  as  6.".  Retaining  therefore  both  the  radicals,  a,'",  a,'",  we  have  next  to 
observe,  that  if  the  function  can  coincide  with  the  sought  function  b'"\ 
so  as  to  represent  some  one  root  of  the  proposed  biquadratic  equation,  it  must 
give  a  system  of  expressions  for  all  the  four  roots  xa,  x^,  x  ,  x.,  in  some  ar- 
rangement or  other,  by  merely  changing  the  signs  of  those  two  radicals  of  the 
third  order ;  namely  the  following  system, 

II  II  ill  It  III  It  Ul  HI 

11  ii      in        ii      Hi        a      in  a' 

ii       a    in      ii    .11      ii    hi  ii 
xy  =  60  0-  61>0a,  +  -&,,,«,  a»  , 

,.        „     m      m     m       ,i    m  ... 

1 '3  =»„,.- -K\a*  +6i.iai  <h  ; 
which  four  expressions  for  the  four  roots  conduct  to  the  four  following  relations, 

6L=H-r-  +  *>*  +  -r7  +  *;>' 

*;>;"  =  !<*.+ 
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Reciprocally,  if  these  four  last  conditions  can  be  satisfied,  by  any  suitable 
arrangement  of  the  four  roots,  and  by  any  suitable  choice  of  those  coefficients  or 
functions  which  have  hitherto  been  left  undetermined,  we  shall  have  the  four  ex- 
pressions just  now  mentioned,  for  the  four  roots  of  the  general  biquadratic,  as 
the  four  values  of  an  irrational  and  irreducible  function  b" ',  of  the  third  order. 
Now,  these  four  conditions  are  satisfied  when  we  suppose 

xa  zz  x„       =  x„  xy  -  x„  x,,  =  x, ; 
;"  #"  _    1       ;"  __L 

»».•  -  4  ;  0,-o—461»'      — 4  4,"  ' 

and  finally 

A"  !l£i_  . 

but  not  by  any  suppositions  essentially  distinct  from  these.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  express  the  four  roots  of  the  general  biquadratic  equation,  as  the  four 
values  of  an  irrational  and  irreducible  expression  of  the  third  order  b",  namely 
as  the  following : 


*. = c = 

up  ~> 

+  Ti?+4V  + 

16  W, 

** = c = 

—  a, 

4 

^  4  6,"     4  bt" 

«r«r  ' 

l'" 

—a, 

a~  ,  a,"* 
4  fc,"     4  6/ 

«,"'  a,'"  ' 

i" 

«r  or 

44,"      4i,"  1 

16  6, 
a,  a, 

and  there  exists  no  system  of  expressions,  essentially  distinct  from  these,  which 
tan  express  the  same  four  roots,  without  the  introduction  of  some  radical,  such 
as  a/',  of  an  order  higher  than  the  third.  We  must,  however,  remember  that 
these  expressions  involve  several  arbitrary  symmetric  functions  of  x,,  xt,  x  ,  x<( 
or  arbitrary  rational  functions  of  a,,  a,,  at,  at,  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  radicals  a',  a,",  a'"  «,"',  though  only  in  the  way  of  multiplying  a  function 
by  an  exact  square  or  cube  before  the  square-root  or  cube-root  is  extracted : 
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namely,  the  quantity  b  in  a,' ;  p0  and  p,  in  at" ;  and,  in  the  radicals  a,'",  a,'", 
twelve  other  arbitrary  quantities,  introduced  by  the  functions  6,",  4/',  which  lat- 
ter functions  may  be  thus  developed, 

K  =  '«.<>  +  r« <  +  («M  +  'w  O  «."  +       +  rmi  aj)  «,"*, 
K  =  *\a  +  'V.  <  +  (l*M  +  r  ,„  o,')  a,"  +  (rt,  +  r*.,  a,')  */'« 

In  the  earlier  articles  of  this  Essay,  these  fifteen  arbitrary  quantities  had  the  fol- 
lowing particular  values, 

■  _  Pi*—  f>3  1 

b  ~  TT52"  ;  P*  -  12  ;   />.  =  0 ; 

r«.o  =  i ;  r«j  =  r1>9  =  rfcl  =  rM  =  r  M  =  o  ; 

rV.  =  i ;  r\,  =  r*M  =  r\,  =  r\.  =  r\,  =  o. 

Apparent  differences  between  two  systems  of  expressions  of  the  third  order,  for 
the  four  roots  of  a  biquadratic  equation,  may  also  arise  from  differences  in  the 
arrangement  of  those  four  roots. 

Analogous  reasonings,  the  details  of  which  will  easily  suggest  themselves  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  foregoing  discussion,  show  that  if  we  retain  only  one 
radical  of  the  third  order  a,'",  but  introduce  a  radical  of  the  fourth  order  a/',  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  only  other  sort  of  irrational  and  irreducible  expres- 
sion, b<m^  =  b  ,  which  can  represent  a  root  of  the  same  general  biquadratic 
equation,  we  must  then  suppose  this  new  radical  a,"  to  be  a  square-root,  of  the 
form 

«,"  =  ,'"  (*,-*,)  =  VV*(_I£  +  12<?3+^)  ; 

p"  being  a  function  of  the  third  or  of  a  lower  order,  which  in  the  earlier  articles 
of  this  Essay  had  the  particular  value  £ ;  while  v,  has  the  meaning  recently 
assigned,  and  <?„  e,  have  those  which  were  stated  in  tlie  second  article  ;  we  must 
also  employ  the  expressions 
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and 

_  -a,       t>,      f'lt         _  -a,  /T/, 
1  -  1         T  +  4  ~  1        T  ~  2l?*' 

/,  retaining  here  its  recent  meaning ;  or,  at  least,  we  must  make  suppositions, 
and  must  employ  expressions,  not  differing  essentially  from  these. 

But  all  the  radicals,  a,',  a,",  «,"',  a,'",  a,7',  introduced  in  the  present  article, 
agree  in  all  essential  respects  with  those  which  have  been  long  employed,  for 
the  calculation  of  the  roots  of  the  general  biquadratic  equation  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  discover  any  new  expression  for  any  one  of  those  four  roots,  which, 
after  being  cleared  from  all  superfluous  extractions  of  radicals,  shall  differ  essen- 
tially, in  the  extractions  that  remain,  from  the  expressions  that  have  been  long 
discovered.  And  the  only  important  difference,  with  respect  to  these  extractions 
of  radicals,  between  any  two  general  methods  for  resolving  biquadratic  equations, 
if  both  be  free  from  all  superfluous  extractions,  is,  that  after  calculating  first,  in 
both  methods,  a  square-root  a,',  and  a  cube-root  a,",  (operations  which  arc  equi- 
valent to  those  required  for  the  solution  of  an  auxiliary  cubic  equation,)  we  may 
afterwards  either  calculate  two  simultaneous  square-roots  a"',  a,'",  as  in  the 
method  of  Euler,  or  else  two  successive  square-roots  a,'",  a,'",  as  in  the  method 
of  Ferrari  or  Des  Cartes  : — for,  in  the  view  in  which  they  are  here  consi- 
dered, the  methods  of  these  two  last-mentioned  mathematicians  do  not  essentially 
differ  from  each  other. 


[21.]  It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  into  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  representing,  by  any  expression  of  the  form  6  ,  a  root  x  of 
the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree, 

x*  -f-  a,  x'  -J-  a,  x*  -\-  a3  x»     a,  x  -\-  as  =  0, 

to  investigate  all  possible  forms  of  rational  functions  of  five  variables,  which  have 
fewer  than  120  values  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  discover  all  those  forms  which  have 
five  or  fewer  values.    Now,  if  the  rational  function 

F  (-Tp  Xa,  Xj,  J'4,  X4) 

have  fewer  than  six  values,  when  the  five  arbitrary  roots  x,,  x4,  x)t  x„  xit  of  the 
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above-mentioned  general  equation  are  interchanged  in  all  possible  ways,  it  must, 
by  still  stronger  reason,  have  fewer  than  six  values,  when  only  the  first  four  roots, 
x„  x4,  Tj,  xt,  are  interchanged  in  any  manner,  the  fifth  root  x,  remaining  un- 
changed. 

Hence,  by  the  properties  of  functions  of  four  variables,  the  function  p  must 
be  reducible  to  one  of  the  four  following  forms,  corresponding  to  those  which,  in 
the  nineteenth  article,  were  marked  (1.  III.),  (II.  III.),  (I.  II.),  and  (I.  I.)  : 

(*•) ;            

(b)  .  .  <f>(x._,  x,— j4  .  x,— x, .  x,    i,  .  x,— x, .  x,— x,  .  x—  x,); 

(c)  ..<Mjs,  + 

(d)  .  .^(x,,  x,); 

or  at  least  to  some  form  not  essentially  distinct  from  these.  In  making  this 
reduction,  the  principle  is  employed,  that  any  symmetric  function  of  x„  x„  x„  xt, 
is  a  rational  function  of  xv,  and  of  the  five  coefficients  a„  a„  a3,  a4,  <v,  which 
latter  coefficients  are  tacitly  supposed  to  be  capable  of  entering  in  any  manner 
into  the  rational  functions  <f>. 

It  may  also  be  useful  to  remark,  before  going  farther,  that  the  four  forms 
here  referred  to,  of  functions  of  four  variables,  with  four  or  fewer  values,  may 
be  deduced  anew  as  follows.  Retaining  the  abridged  notation  (a,  p,  y,  t),  we 
see  immediately  that  if  the  six  syntypital  functions 

(1,  2,  3,  4),  (2,  3,  1,  4),  (3,  1,  2,  1),  (1,  3,  2,  4),  (3,  2,  1,  4),  (2,  1,  3,  4) 

be  not  all  unequal  among  themselves,  they  must  cither  all  be  equal,  in  which 
case  we  have  the  four-valued  form  <f>(x,)  or  (I.  I.),  or  else  must  distribute  them- 
selves into  two  distinct  groups  of  three,  or  into  three  distinct  groups  of  two 
equal  Amctions.  But  if  we  suppose  (1,  2,  3,  4)  =  (2,  3,  1,  4)  =  (3,  1,  2,  4),  in 
order  to  get  the  reduction  to  two  groups,  the  functions  (1,  2,  3,  4)  and 
(2,  1,  3,  4)  being  not  yet  supposed  to  be  equal;  and  then  require  that  the  six 
following  values  of  fa,  ft  y,  ?), 

(1,  2,  3,  4),  (2,  1,  3,  4),  (1,  2,  4,  3),  (2,  1,  4,  3),  (1,  3,  4,  2),  (3,  1,  4,  2), 

shall  not  be  all  unequal ;  we  must  either  make  some  supposition,  such  as  (1,  2,  3,  4 ) 
=  (1,  2,  4,  3),  which  conducts  to  the  one-valued  form  (I.  HI.),  or  else  must 
make  some  supposition,  such  as  (1,  2,  3,  4)  =  (2,  1,  4,  3),  which  conducts  to  the 
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two-valued  form  (II.  III.).    And  if  wc  suppose  (1,  2,  3,  4)  =  (2,  1,  3,  4),  in 
order  to  reduce  the  six  functions  (1,  2,  3,  4)  ...  (2,  1,  3,  4)  to  three  distinct 
groups,  the  functions  (1,  2,  3,  4)  and  (2,  3,  1,  4)  being  supposed  unequal ;  and 
then  require  that  of  the  six  following  values, 
(1,  2,  3,  4),  (2,  3,  1,4),  (3,  1,  2,  4),  (1,  2,  4,  3),  (2,  4,  1,  3),  (4,  1,  2,  3), 

there  shall  be  fewer  than  five  unequal ;  wc  must  cither  suppose  (2,  3,  1,  4)  = 
(4,  1,  2,  3),  in  which  case  wc  arc  conducted  to  the  three-valued  form  (I.  II.)  ;  or 
else  must  suppose  (2,  3,  1,  4)  =  (2,  4,  1,  3),  which  conducts  again  to  the  four- 
valued  function  (I.  I.),  by  giving  (1,  2,  3,  4)  =  #(xa). 

Now  of  the  four  forms  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  the  form  (a)  is  five-valued,  and 
therefore  admissible  in  the  present  inquiry ;  but  the  form  (b)  is,  in  general,  ten- 
valued;  the  form  (c)  has,  in  general,  fifteen  values;  and  the  form  (d)  has 
twenty.  If,  then,  we  are  to  reduce  the  functions  (b)  (c)  (d)  within  that  limit  of 
numl>er  of  values  to  which  wc  are  at  present  confining  ourselves,  we  must  restrict 
them  by  some  new  conditions,  of  which  the  following  are  sufficient  types : 

(h)'  .  .  4>  (x5,  X,      Xa  .  X.-X,  .  X,  -  X4  .  X,-X3  .  X,-X4  .  X,-X4) 

=  4>(*»  ~  •     -  *s  •  J",-*,  •     ~  *3  •  *,-x4  •  *,  -  *>)  ; 

(b)"  .  .  <p  (xy  x,  -  x, .  x,  -  x, .  x,  -  x4 .  x,  -  x, .  x,  -  x, .  x,  -  x,) 
=  0(x„  x,  -  x, .  x,  -  x3 .  x,  -x4 .  x,-  x, .  x,  -  xs .  x,  -  xj ; 

(b)  '  .  .  <j>  (x3,  x,-x, .  x,  -  x, .  x,  -  x4 .  x„  -  x3 .  x,-  x4 .  x,— x4) 

=  <t>(*<>  -•«■.-    •    -  *, •  *i-  *» •  *,-*, .*,-*».*»-  *>) ; 

(c)  ' .  .  ^(x,,  x,  x,+  x,  x4)  =  4>(x„  x,  x,  +  x%  x4)  ; 
(c)'  . .  <f>  (*»,  *.  *i  +     x,)  =  <f>  (x4,  x,  x,  +  x3  x4)  ; 

(c)  "  . .  <f>  (x„  x,  x,  +  x,  x4)  =  0  (x4,  x,  x,  +  x,  x5) ; 

(d)  '  .  .  0(xJ(  x4)  =  ^(xlt  x3)  ; 
(d)"..*(x4,  x4)  =  0(x„  x3); 
(d)'"..^(xi,  = 

(To  suppose  0(x4,  x4)  =  ^(x4,  xs),  would  indeed  reduce  the  number  of  values 
of  the  function  (d)  from  twenty  to  ten,  but  a  new  reduction  would  be  required, 
vol.  xvm.  2  K 
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in  order  to  depress  that  number  below  six,  and  thus  we  should  still  be  obliged  to 
employ  one  of  the  three  conditions  (d)'  (d)"  (d)".)  Of  these  twelve  different 
conditions  (b)'  .  .  (d)'",  some  one  of  which  we  must  employ,  (or  at  least  some 
condition  not  essentially  different  from  it,)  the  three  marked  (b)'  (c/  (d)'  are 
easily  seen  to  reduce  respectively  the  three  functions  (b)  (c)  (d)  to  the  five- 
valued  form  (a) ;  they  arc  therefore  admissible,  but  they  give  no  new  information. 
The  supposition  (b)w  conducts  us  to  equate  the  function  (b)  to  the  following, 

0(x3,  x,  -  x, .  x,  -  x, .  x,  -  x, .  x.t  -  x4 .  x.t  -  x, .  x,  -  x,), 

because  it  allows  us  to  interchange  x3  and  x3,  inasmuch  as  x3  may  previously  be 
put  in  the  place  of  x„  and  x,  in  the  place  of  x3,  by  interchanging  at  the 
same  time  x,  and  x„ — a  double  interchange  which  does  not  alter  the  product 
x,  -x, . . .  x,  -  x„  since  it  only  changes  simultaneously  the  signs  of  the  two 
factors  x,— x,  and  x3  — x, ;  or  because,  if  we  denote  the  function  (b)  by  the  sym- 
bol (1,  2,  3,  4,  3),  we  have  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5)  =  (2,  1,  4,  3,  5),  and  also,  by  (b)", 
(I,  2,  3, 4,  5)  =  (1,  2,  3,  5,  4),  so  that  we  must  have  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5)  =  (2,  1,  4,  5, 3) 
=  (1,2,  5,  4,  3) ;  but  also  the  condition  (b)"  gives  (1,  2,  5,  4,  3)  =  (1, 2, .\  3,  4) ; 
wc  must  therefore  suppose  (1,  2,  3, 5,  4)  =  (1,  2,  5,  3, 4),  that  is, 

0(x„  x,  -  x, .  x,  -  x, .  x,  -     .  x,  -  x3 .  x,  -  xs .  x3  -  x.) 

-  4>(jr„  —  x,  -  *, .       x, .  x,  -  x4 .  *,  -  x, .  *,  -  xs .  x,  -  xj, 

which  is  an  equation  of  the  form  (b)',  and  reduces  the  function  (b)  to  the  form  (a), 
and  ultimately  to  a  symmetric  function  a,  because  x4  and  x,  may  be  interchanged. 
The  supposition  (b)"'  conducts  to  a  two-valued  function,  which  changes  value 
when  any  two  of  the  five  roots  arc  interchanged,  so  that  the  sum  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5) 
+  (1,  2,  3,  5,  4),  and  the  quotient 

(1,2,  3,  4,  5)-  (1,2,3,  5,  4) 
(xl-x1)(xl-x3)...(xi-xli' 

arc  some  symmetric  functions,  which  may  be  called  2a  and  2  6;  we  have  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  a  function  of  the  form, 

(e). .  a+ox.-x, .    — *,  .  x-xt .  x—xt .  x—x, .  x,—  x, .  xt  —  x, .  x,— x,  . 

xt  —  xt  .  X(  — xt, 
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in  which  a  and  b  are  symmetric.  The  remaining  suppositions,  (c)",  (c)'",  (d)", 
(d)"',  are  easily  teen  to  conduct  only  to  symmetric  functions ;  for  instance,  (c)" 
gives 

<f>  (x4,  x,  or4  +  jr,  x4)  =  <j>  (x4,  x3  xft  +  xt  x,)  =  0  (x„  x,  xA  -j-  x,  x4) 
=  *  (*p  *t  *4  +  *3      =  ^  C*M  *l  *♦  +  x*  *i)  —  $  (*»'  *i  *j  +  *» 

so  that  the  condition  (c)'  is  satisfied,  and  at  the  same  time  xt  is  interchangeable 
with  x,.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  five-valued  function  <f>  (xa)  may  be  put 
under  the  form 

(0..6„  +  6Ixa-M1x.'  +  *,x.'  +  i,xa«; 

the  coefficients  b9  bx  &,  b,  b,  being  symmetric.  It  is  clear  also  that  neither  this 
five-valued  function  (f ),  nor  the  two-valued  function  (e),  admits  of  any  reduction 
in  respect  to  number  of  values,  without  becoming  altogether  symmetric.  There 
are,  therefore,  no  unsymmctric  and  rational  functions  of  five  independent  vari- 
ables, with  fewer  than  six  values,  except  o»ly  the  two-valued  function  (e),  and 
the  five-valued  function  (f). 

Suppose  now  that  we  have  the  equation 

<  =  *»  *»»  O. 

r,'  being  a  rational  but  unsymmetric  function ;  and  that 

=/.(«■•  o3»  «»»  «..«»). 

the  exponent  a,'  being  prime,  and  the  function  /,  being  rational  relatively  to 
a„  . . .  Oj,  and  therefore  symmetric  relatively  to  x,,  . . .  x4.  With  these  suppo- 
sitions, the  function  f,'  must,  by  the  principles  of  a  former  article,  have  exactly 
a,'  values,  corresponding  to  changes  of  arrangement  of  the  five  arbitrary  quali- 
ties x,, .  . .  x5 ;  the  exponent  a,'  must  therefore  be  a  prime  divisor  of  the  product 
120  (=1.2.8.4.5);  that  is,  k  must  be  2,  or  3,  or  5.  But  we  have  seen  that 
no  rational  function  of  five  variables  has  exactly  three  values ;  and  if  we  sup- 
posed it  to  have  five  values,  so  as  to  put,  (by  what  has  been  already  shown,) 

we  should  then  have  three  other  equations  of  the  forms 

2  K  2 
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«,'*  =  *.m  +  hr  x„  +  ft,"  x0*  +  ft,™  xa>  +  ft.M  *„\ 
a,"  =  ft  «  +  ft,™  x.  +  ft  *     +  ft  *  xj  +  ft.™ 

«/«  =  ft « + ft;4'  xfl + ft,"  *.» + a,(<'  xa' + ft,"  xa\ 

the  coefficients  being  all  symmetric,  and  being  determined  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  higher  powers  of  xa  than  the  fourth,  by  means  of  the  equations 

*:  +  «,      +  a.  *a  +  a.  *„"  +  a.  xa  +  a,  =  0, 

Xa"  +  «i  *.*  +  «i  *«4  +  a.  *.*  +  «.      +  a>  x„  =  0,  &c.  j 

and  it  would  always  be  possible  to  find  symmetric  multipliers  c„  c„  c„  c„  which 
would  not  all  be  equal  to  0,  and  would  be  such  that 

e,  ft.  +  c,  ft,™  +  c3  ft,"  +  c,  ft,1"  =  0, 
c,  ft,  +  c,  ft,"  +  C,  ft,,J>  -f-  c,  ft,"  =  0, 
c,  ft.  +  c,  6«  +  c,  6,(3'  +  c,  ft,<«=  0; 

in  this  manner  then  we  should  obtain  an  equation  of  the  form 
c,  a,'  +  c,  a,'*  +  c,  a,"  +  c,  a,' '  = 

»,  ft.  +  c,  ft.™  +  c,  ft™  +  c.  ft;4'  +  (c,  ft,  +  c,  ft,™  +  c,  ft  w  +  ct  bn  xa, 

in  which  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  coefficient  of  xa  should  vanish,  because 
the  five  unequal  values  of  a,'  could  not  all  satisfy  one  common  equation,  of  the 
fourth  or  of  a  lower  degree;  we  should  therefore  have  an  expression  for  xa  of  the 
form 

xa  =  d0  +  i,  a,'  +  4,  ar  +  d,      +  d.  a,'\ 

the  coefficients  d„,  .  .  .  rf4  being  symmetric  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  should 
have  also 

*p  =  d.  +  rf,  Pi  a;  +  dt  ft?  a,"  +  dt  h«  a/  ■  +  dt  p{  a,'  \ 

xy  -  d„  +  «fi  Pi  a>  +  d«  ft4 +  rf»  fi  <*»' 3  +  d>  Pi  a.' *> 
x;  =  d0  +  d,  p/a,'  +d^/'4«|',  +  d3p'a,'3  +  dipita,", 
x,=dt  +  dt  p*  <  +  dt     a,"  +  d3  p^a,13  +  d, 

x„,  x^  xT,  x„  x,  denoting,  in  some  arrangement  or  other,  the  five  roots  x,,  x,, 
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*},  x„  x4,  and  ft,  ft',  ft1,  ft*  being  the  four  imaginary  fifth-roots  of  unity;  con- 
sequently we  should  have 

5  <  < = *.  +  ft4  *fi  +  p>3  *r  +   *i + *  ; 

a  result  which  is  absurd,  the  second  member  of  the  equation  having  120  values, 
while  the  first  member  has  only  five.  We  must  therefore  suppose  tliat  the 
exponent  a/  is  =  2,  and  consequently  must  adopt  the  expression 

<  =  *(*|--0  (J--J-J  (*,-*»)  (Xa-X,)  (X,— X4)  (^-xj  (X,-X4) 

the  factor  6  being  symmetric.  This,  therefore,  is  the  only  rational  and  unsym- 
metric  function  of  five  arbitrary  quantities,  which  has  a  prime  power  (namely  its 
square)  symmetric. 

Let  us  next  inquire  whether  it  be  possible  to  find  any  unsymmetric  but 
rational  function, 

a."=F,"  (*..•*-..  **> 
which,  having  itself  more  than  two  values,  shall  have  a  prime  power  two-valued, 

<"'=/:  =  a  +  6(*-*,)  ...(x-x,). 

If  so,  the  function  p,"  must  have  exactly  2a/'  values,  and  consequently  the  prime 
exponent  a"  must  be  cither  three  or  five,  because  it  must  be  a  divisor  of  120, 
and  cannot  be  =  2,  since  no  rational  function  of  five  arbitrary  quantities  has 
exactly  four  values :  so  that  a,"  or  f,"  must  be  either  a  cube-root  or  a  fifth-root  of 
the  two-valued  function/'.  And  the  six  or  ten  values  of  p,"  must  admit  of  being 
expressed  as  follows : 

(1,  2,  3,  1,  5)f ;    p  ..(1,  2,  3,  4,  S\ ;  .  .  .  p'~\l,  2,  3,  4,  5),. ; 

i  a, 

* 

(1,  2,  3,  4,  5)k ;    P\  .(1,  2,  3,  4,  5)( ; . .  .  2,  3,  4,  5), ; 

in  which,  pa ..  and  p  .  are  imaginary  cube-roots  or  fifth-roots  of  unity,  according 

as  o,"  is  3  or  5 ;  while  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5^  and  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5)4  are  some  two  different 

values  of  the  function  p,",  wliich  may  be  called  f,"  and  f,w,  and  correspond  to 
different  arrangements  of  x,,  x,,  x,,  x4,  x,,  being  also  such  that 
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F,"a'"  =  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5);-"  =  a  +  b  (x,  -  ...  (or,  -  xh\ 
r;""'  =  (1,  2, 3,  4,  5)f  =  a  -*<*,-  «J     .  (x4  -  *,). 

These  last  equations  show  that  the  cube  or  fifth  power  (according  as  a,"  is  3  or  5) 
of  the  product  of  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5).  and  (1,  2,  3, 4,  5)4  is  symmetric,  and  consequently, 

by  what  was  lately  proved,  that  this  product  itself  is  symmetric ;  so  that  we  may 
write 

p,"  .      =  (1,  2,  3,  4, 5).. .  (1, 2,  3, 4,  !i)k  =  c, 

and  therefore 

y(l,2,3,4,5),.  y(l,2,3,4,5)4  =  C, 

y  being  here  the  characteristic  of  any  arbitrary  change  of  arrangement  of  the 
five  roots,  which  change,  however,  is  to  operate  similarly  on  the  two  functions  to 
which  the  symbol  is  prefixed.    (F or  example,  if  we  suppose 

(1,  2,  3,  4,  5),  =  (1, 2,  3,  5,  4),    (1,  2, 3, 4,  5)t  =  (1,  2,  4,  3, 5), 

and  if  we  employ  y  to  indicate  that  change  which  consists  in  altering  the  first 
to  the  second,  the  second  to  the  third,  the  third  to  the  fourth,  the  fourth  to  the 
fifth,  and  the  fifth  to  the  first  of  the  five  roots  in  any  one  arrangement,  we  shall 
have,  in  the  present  notation, 

7<1, 2, 3,  4, 5),  =  (2,  3,  5, 4,  1),  2, 3,  4, 5),  =  (2,  4, 3,  5,  1) ; 

and  similarly  in  other  cases.)  Supposing  then  that  v  denotes  the  change  of 
arrangement  of  the  five  roots  which  is  made  in  passing  from  that  value  of  the 
function  r,"  which  is  =  (1, 2, 3,  4,  5),  to  that  other  value  of  the  same  function 
which  is  =  pa  „(1,  2,  3,  4,  5),,  we  see  that  the  same  change  performed  on 
(1,2,3,4, 5)k  must  multiply  this  latter  value  not  by  but  by  p~*„ ;  which 
factor  is,  however,  of  the  form  £„,  so  thut  we  may  denote  the  2  a,"  values  of 
f,"  as  follows : 

(1,  2,  3, 4,  5). ;  V  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5^ ;  ...  v  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5). ; 
(1, 2,  3,  4,  5)»;   vd, 2, 3, 4,  5)t;  .  .  .  V0'"-1  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5)4 . 
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We  sec,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  sum  of  the  two  functions  (1,  2,  8,  *,  5),  and 
(I,  %  3,  4,  5)4  admits  of  at  least  a,"  different  values,  namely, 

V*{(1,  %  3,  4,  5),  +  (1,  2,  3,  4, 5)k)  =  r,"  +  f,v', 

V'{(1.  2,  3,  4,  5),  +  (1,  2,  3,  4, 5),}  =  P<  f,"  +  p-'.??', 

V""-{(1,  2,  3,  4,  5),  +  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5\}=  f<-*  r,"  +  r,w. 


On  the  other  hand,  this  sum  k,"  +  f*'  cannot  admit  of  more  than  a,"  values, 
because  it  must  satisfy  an  equation  of  the  degree  a/',  with  symmetric  coefficients ; 
which  results  from  the  two  relations 

p,"-."  +         =  2o,  f,"f;"  =  c, 

and  is  cither  the  cubic  equation 

(rt*  +  f;")'  -  3  c  (f,"  +  f;  ")  -  2  a  =  0, 

or  tlic  equation  of  the  fifth  degree 

(f, '  +  f  'T-  5c  (F,"  4-  f;")'  +  5c' (f,"  +  f;")  -  2a  =  0, 

according  as  a,"  is  3  or  5.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  function  f,"  +  f,  " 
has  exactly  a,"  values,  and  consequently  that  a"  is  5  and  not  3,  because  no  rational 
function  of  five  independent  variables  has  exactly  three  values.  And  from  the 
form  and  properties  of  the  only  five-valued  function  of  five  variables,  we  must 
suppose  farther,  that 

F, "  +  F  -  =  F,"  +  £  =  ba  +  6,  Xa  +  bt  Xj  +  b3  X?  +  b,  Xa\ 

xa  being  some  one  of  the  five  roots  xl ,  .  .  .  x4,  and  the  coefficients  6, ,  .  .  .  bt 
being  symmetric ;  and  that  conversely  the  root  xa  may  be  thus  expressed, 

xa  =  da  +  d,  (r,"  +  £)  +  <f,"+  £)'+  . . .  +  d(r,"+  r4)4, 


the  coefficients  de,  .  .  .  d,  being  symmetric.  We  must  also  suppose  that  by 
changing  f,",  successively,  to  p%  f,",  p*  f,",  p*  f,",  p*  f,",  we  shall  obtain  succes- 
sively, expressions  for  the  other  four  roots,  x^,  jrr,  xlt  xf,  in  some  arrangement 
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or  other ;  and  therefore,  if  we  observe  that  f,"4  has  been  concluded  to  be  a 
function  of  the  two-valued  form,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  suppose  that  the 
five  roots  maybe  expressed  as  follows,  (if  the  supposition  under  inquiry  be 
correct,) 

xa  =  <  +  e,'  W«  +  <  P.-  +  ft'  V,»*  +  ft1  f,"S 

m0  =  ft'  +  ft  ft«  f,"  +  P?  ft'  ftw»+  ft'  ft'  ft**+  ft4  ft'  *, 

*y  =  e.'  +  ft«  e,'  f,"  +  ft  ft'  f,"1  +  A  ft'  f/'  •  +  ft»ft'  f, '", 

=  e; + f4i  <  f," + ft  e,«  f/" + ft'  f,"  J  +  ft' »;  f,"4, 

*. = + «v  k + <  k  ■ + ft4  ^ »»" 3 + ft  »iw  4. 

ft', . . .  ft'  being  either  symmetric  or  two-valued ;  but  these  expressions  conduct 
to  the  absurd  result, 

5  e'  ft"  =  xa  +  ft4  »fi  +  ft3  xr  +  p,»     +  ft  xs , 

in  which  the  first  member  has  only  ten,  while  the  second  member  has  120 
values.    We  are  therefore  obliged  to  reject  as  inadmissible  the  supposition 

and  we  find  that  no  rational  function  of  five  arbitrary  variables  can  have  any 
prime  power  two-valued,  if  its  own  values  be  more  numerous  than  two. 

[22.]  There  is  now  no  difficulty  in  proving,  after  the  manner  of  Abel,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  represent  a  root  of  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree, 
as  a  function  of  the  coefficients  of  that  equation,  by  any  expression  of  the  form 

b*m\  that  is,  by  any  finite  combination  of  radicals  and  rational  functions. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  since  the  coefficients  a, , . . .  a5  are  symmetric  functions 
of  the  roots  x} , . . .  x>,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  express  any  one  of  the  latter 
as  a  rational  function  of  the  former ;  m  in  6("Jt  must  therefore  be  greater  than 

0  ;  and  the  expression  b(m)  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  involve  at  least  one  radical  of 
the  first  order,  a,',  which  must  admit  of  being  expressed  as  a  rational  but  unsym- 

metric  function  f,'  of  the  five  roots,  but  must  have  a  prime  power  f/"'  symme- 
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trie,  and  consequently  must  be  a  square-root,  of  the  form  deduced  in  the  last 
article,  namely, 

the  factor  b  being  symmetric.  And  because  any  other  radical  of  the  same  order, 
a,',  might  be  deduced  from  a,'  by  a  multiplication  such  as  the  following,  a,'  =  |  a,', 
we  sec  that  no  such  other  radical  of  the  first  order,  can  enter  into  the  ex- 
pression k ■  i  when  that  expression  is  cleared  of  all  superfluous  functional 
radicals.    On  the  other  hand,  a  two-valued  expression  such  as 

cannot  represent  the  five- valued  function  x;  if  then  the  sought  expression  x  =  b<mi 
exist  at  all,  it  must  involve  some  radical  of  the  second  order,  a,",  and  this 
radical  must  admit  of  being  expressed  as  a  rational  function  f,"  of  the  five  roots, 
which  function  is  to  have,  itself,  more  than  two  values,  but  to  have  some  prime 

power,  two-valued.    And  since  it  has  been  proved  that  no  such  function 

f,"  exists,  it  follows  that  no  function  of  the  form  b(m)  can  represent  the  sought 
root  x  of  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree.  If  then  that  general  equation 
admit  of  being  resolved  at  all,  it  must  be  by  some  process  distinct  from  any 
finite  combination  of  the  operations  of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  dividing, 
elevating  to  powers,  and  extracting  roots  of  functions. 

[23.]  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  satisfy  the  equation 

b^  +  «,  rf*  +  flj      '  +  a3  J««  +  at  J«  +Os=0> 

by  any  finite  irrational  function  b  "  ;  the  five  coefficients  a,,  a„  a,,  a,,  as  being 
supposed  to  remain  arbitrary  and  independent.  And,  by  still  stronger  reason, 
it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  equation 

a,  J«— «  +  ...+<,_,  A("°  +  a,  =  0, 

if  n  be  greater  than  five,  and  a„  .  . .  a  arbitrary.    For  if  we  could  do  this,  then 
the  irrational  function  b^'  would,  by  the  principles  already  established,  have 
vol.  nm,  2  l 
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exactly  n  values ;  of  which,  n  —  5  values  would  vanish  when  we  supposed 
a.»  tt»-i>  •  •  •  a«  to  become  =0,  and  the  remaining  five  values  would  represent 
the  five  roots  of  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  ;  but  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  roots  of  that  equation  has  been  already  proved  to  be  impossible. 

[24.]  Although  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  argument  has  been  suggested 
by  that  of  Abel,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  commentary  thereon  ;  yet  it  will  not 
fail  to  be  perceived,  that  there  are  several  considerable  differences  between  the  one 
method  of  proof  and  the  other.  More  particularly,  in  establishing  the  cardinal 
proposition  that  every  radical  in  every  irreducible  expression  for  any  one  of  the 
root*  of  any  general  equation  is  a  rational  function  of  those  roots,  it  has  appeared 
to  the  writer  of  this  paper  more  satisfactory  to  begin  by  showing  that  the  radicals 
of  highest  order  will  have  that  property,  if  those  of  lower  orders  have  it, 
descending  thus  to  radicals  of  the  lowest  order,  and  afterwards  ascending  again  ; 
than  to  attempt,  as  Abel  has  done,  to  prove  the  theorem,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  radicals  of  the  highest  order.  In  fact,  while  following  this  last-mentioned 
method,  Abel  has  been  led  to  assume  that  the  coefficient  of  the  first  power  of 
some  highest  radical  can  always  be  rendered  equal  to  unity,  by  introducing 
(generally)  a  new  radical,  which  in  the  notation  of  the  present  paper  may  be 
expressed  as  follows : 

J &>('>•>••••<&•••      ))  • 

but  although  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign,  in  this  expression,  is  indeed 
free  from  that  irrationality  of  the  ro"  order  which  was  introduced  by  the  radical 
a™,  it  is  not,  in  general,  free  from  the  irrationalities  of  the  same  order  intro- 
duced by  the  other  radicals  a["\  ...  of  that  order ;  and  consequently  the  new 
radical,  to  which  this  process  conducts,  is  in  general  elevated  to  the  order  m  + 1 ; 
a  circumstance  which  Abel  does  not  appear  to  have  remarked,  and  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  his  subsequent  reasoning.  And 
because  the  other  chief  obscurity  in  Abel's  argument  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
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present  writer)  is  connected  with  the  proof  of  the  theorem,  that  a  rational 
function  of  five  independent  variables  cannot  have  five  values  and  live  only, 
unless  it  be  symmetric  relatively  to  four  of  im  five  elements  ;  it  has  been 
thought  advantageous,  in  this  paper,  as  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the 
forms  of  functions  of  five  arbitrary  quantities,  to  establish  certain  auxiliary 
theorems  respecting  functions  of  fewer  variables  ;  which  have  served  also  to 
determine  d  priori  all  possible  solutions  (by  radicals  and  rational  functions)  of 
all  general  algebraic  equations  below  the  fifth  degree. 

[*25.]  However,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  briefly  here  the  simple  and 
elegant  reasoning  by  which  Abel,  after  Caucht,  has  proved  that  if  a  function 
of  five  variables  have  fewer  than  five  values,  it  must  be  either  two-valued  or 
symmetric.  Let  the  function  be  for  brevity  denoted  by  (a,  0,  y,  I ,  f,) ;  and  let 
V  and  V 1  denote  such  changes,  that 

0*.  7>     £»  «0  =  V(«t  P,  7.  {>  <)• 

(/*.  '»  o»  Y»  0  =  Vv      p,  7»  1 »  «)* 
These  changes  arc  such  that  we  have  the  two  symbolic  equations 

VJ=I,   ^4  =  1; 
but  also,  by  supposition,  some  two  of  the  five  functions 

V°(a,  P,  7.      <).•••  V4(°.  P>  Y.  *>  ') 
are  equal  among  themselves,  and  so  arc  some  two  of  the  five  functions 

vN0(«,  P,  7.  *•  *).•••        P,  v.s,  <); 

we  have  therefore  two  equations  of  the  forms 

in  which  r  and  r  arc  each  greater  than  0,  but  less  than  5 ;  and  by  combining 
these  equations  with  the  others  just  now  found,  we  obtain 

y=l,    ^  =  1: 

that  is 

08.  7.    f»  <0  =  («.  P>  7.  *i  «)•    ^  (p, «,  o,  7,  I)  =  (a,  p,  7,  8,  «) . 

Hence 

(7,  a,  p,  b,  e)  =  03,  7,  I,  c,  a)  =  (a,  0,  7,  S,  *) ; 

2l2 
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and  in  like  manner, 

(a,  <y,  J,      t)  =  (a,  p,  7,  £,  t)  =  (<y,  a,  /3,  f ,  t)  ; 

we  may  therefore  interchange  the  first  and  second  of  the  five  elements  of  the 
function,  if  we  at  the  same  time  interchange  cither  the  second  and  third,  or  the 
third  and  fourth  ;  and  a  similar  reasoning  shows  that  wc  may  interchange  any 
two,  if  we  at  the  same  time  interchange  any  two  others.  An  even  number  of 
such  interchanges  leaves  therefore  the  function  unaltered  ;  but  every  alteration 
of  arrangement  of  the  five  elements  may  be  made  by  either  an  odd  or  an  even 
number  of  such  interchanges :  the  function,  therefore,  is  cither  two-valued  or 
symmetric ;  it  having  been  supposed  to  have  fewer  than  five  values.  Indeed, 
this  is  only  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general  theorem  of  Catchy,  which  is 
deduced  in  a  similar  way :  namely,  that  if  the  number  of  values  of  a  rational 
function  of  n  arbitrary  quantities  be  less  than  the  greatest  prime  number  which 
is  itself  not  greater  than  n,  the  number  of  values  of  that  function  must  then  be 
either  two  or  one. 


[26.]  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  foregoing  argument,  that  there 
must  be  a  fallacy  in  the  very  ingenious  process  by  which  Mr.  Jehrabd  has 
attempted  to  reduce  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  to  the  solvible  form 
of  De  Moivre,  namely, 

xi-r>bx3  +  5btx-2e  =  0, 
of  which  a  root  may  be  expressed  as  follows, 

because  this  process  of  reduction  would,  if  valid,  conduct  to  a  finite  (though 
complicated)  expression  for  a  root  x  of  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree, 

j~J  +  o,  x*  +  a,  x3  +  a,  a?  ■+■  a,  x  +  «s  =  0, 

with  five  arbitrary  coefficients,  real  or  imaginary,  as  a  function  of  those  five  co- 
efficients, through  the  previous  resolution  of  certain  auxiliary  equations  below 
the  fifth  degree,  namely,  a  cubic,  two  quadratics,  another  cubic,  and  a  biqua- 
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dratic,  besides  linear  equations  and  De  Moivre's  solviblc  form  ;  and  therefore 
ultimately  through  the  extraction  of  a  finite  number  of  radicals,  namely,  a 
square-root,  a  cube-root,  three  square-roots,  a  cube-root,  a  square-root,  a  cube- 
root,  three  square-roots,  and  a  fifth-root.  Accordingly,  the  fallacy  of  this  pro- 
cess of  reduction  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  writer  of  the  present  paper,  in  an 
"Inquiry  into  the  Validity  of  a  Method  recently  proposed  by  George  B.  Jer- 
rard,  Esq.,  for  transforming  and  resolving  Equations  of  Elevated  Degrees :" 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  published  in  their  Sixth  Report.  But  the  same  Inquiry  has  con- 
firmed the  adequacy  of  Mr.  Jerrard's  method  to  accomplish  an  almost  equally 
curious  and  unexpected  transformation,  namely,  the  reduction  of  the  general 
equation  of  the  fifth  degree  to  the  trinomial  form 

r>  +  dx  -f  e  =  0  ; 

and  therefore  ultimately  to  this  very  simple  form 

r*     x  =  e  ; 

in  which,  however,  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  e  will  in  general  be  imaginary 
even  when  the  original  coefficients  arc  real.    If  then  wc  make,  in  this  last  form, 

x  =  p  (cos  6  +  y'~\  sin  6), 

and 

e-r  (cos  v  +  y/ — 1  sin  r), 

wc  can,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Jerrard's  method,  reduce  the  general  equation  of  the 
fifth  degree,  with  five  arbitrary  and  imaginary  coefficients,  to  the  system  of  the 
two  following  equations,  which  involve  only  real  quantities  : 

p  cos  50  -\-  p  cos0  =  r  cos  v  ; 
■p"  sin  o0-\-p  sin  0  =  r  sin  c  ; 

in  arriving  at  which  system,  the  quantities  r  and  v  are  determined,  without  ten- 
tation,  by  a  finite  number  of  rational  combinations,  and  of  extractions  of  square- 
roots  and  cube-roots  of  imaginaries,  which  can  be  performed  by  the  help  of  the 
usual  logarithmic  tables  ;  and  p  and  0  may  afterwards  be  found  from  r  and  v,  by 
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two  new  tables  of  double  entry,  which  the  writer  of  the  present  paper  has  had  the 
curiosity  to  construct  and  to  apply. 

[27.]  In  general,  if  we  change  x  to  x-\-  ^  —\y,  and  ak  to  a,  ^—Ib^ 
the  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  becomes 

(x  +  S~\ y?  +  (a,  +  ✓=!&,)(*  +  V~\  yY 
and  resolves  itself  into  the  two  following  : 

i.  ..        *»— io*»y+5*y 

+  a,  (y-o  *v  +  y )  -  A,  (4  x>  -  4  iy) 
+«,(*»-3*y*)-i,(3^-y) 
+  aJ(^-y)-2A3x.y 
+  a,x  — +  a,  =  0; 

and 

ii.  ..  s^y-ioxv+y 

+  a,  (4  a? y  -  4  xy)  +  6,  (*« -  dry*  +y ) 
+  a>(3x>-y)  +  6,(x3-3xy) 

+  2ajx^  +  fea(xi-y) 

+  a,y +64x  +  64  =  0; 

in  which  all  the  quantities  arc  real :  and  the  problem  of  resolving  the  general 
equation  with  imaginary  coefficients  is  really  equivalent  to  the  problem  of 
resolving  this  last  system ;  that  is,  to  the  problem  of  deducing,  from  it,  two  real 
/unctions  (x  andy)  of  ten  arbitrary  real  quantities  alt  . . .  as,  bt, . . .  is.  Mr. 
Jkrraud  has  therefore  accomplished  a  very  remarkable  simplification  of  this 
general  problem,  since  he  has  reduced  it  to  the  problem  of  discovering  two  real 
functions  of  two  arbitrary  real  quantities,  by  showing  that,  without  any  real 
loss  of  generality,  it  is  permitted  to  suppose 

a,  =  a,  =  a,  =  6,  =  bt  =  b,  =  bt  =  0, 

and 

a.  =  1. 

a3  and  t,  alone  remaining  arbitrary :  though  he  has  failed  (as  the  argument  de- 
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vclopcd  in  this  paper  might  have  shown  beforehand  that  he  must  necessarily  fail) 
in  his  endeavour  to  calculate  the  latter  two,  or  the  fonncr  ten  functions,  through 
any  finite  number  of  extractions  of  square-roots  cube-rootK,  and  fifth-roots  of 
expressions  of  the  form  a  +  b. 

[28.]  But  when  we  come  to  consider  in  what  sense  it  is  true  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  methods  for  extracting,  without  tentation,  such  roots  of  such  imagi- 
nary expressions ;  and  therefore  in  what  sense  we  are  permitted  to  postulate  the 
extraction  of  such  radicals,  or  the  determination  of  both  x  andy,  in  an  imaginary 
equation  of  the  form 

x+  y/ZTiy  =  v  a  +  6, 

as  an  instrument  of  calculation  in  algebra ;  we  find  that  this  depends  ultimately 
on  our  being  able  to  reduce  all  such  extractions  to  the  employment  of  tablet  of 
tingle  entry  :  or,  in  more  theoretical  language,  to  real  functions  of  single  real 
variables.    In  fact,  the  equation  last-mentioned  gives 

(*+✓=!  y)"=a+  ✓=  K, 

that  is,  it  gives  the  system  of  the  two  following  : 

o      a(a  —  I)  j 
J  -    ,     ,j    J?     rf  +  &c.  =  a, 

which,  again,  give 

(x1  +  yI)"=a'  +  b\ 

and 


If  then  we  put 

*,  (f)  =  A 
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a  (a — 1)  (a — 2)  « 
aT  —  — 1 — ~> — ri —  f  -\-  .  .. 

^>  =  r^i777  


and  observe  that  these  two  real  and  rational  functions  <f>i  and  0,  of  single  real 
quantities  have  always  real  inverses,  <f> ,-'  and  0,-',  at  least  if  the  operation  <p 
be  performed  on  a  positive  quantity,  while  the  function  <f>~x  (/*)  has  but  one 
real  and  positive  value,  and  the  function  <f>~'  (t)  has  a  real  values ;  we  see  that 
the  determination  of  x  and  y  in  the  equation 


x  +  V- 1  y  -  v/a  +  V-i 

comes  ultimately  to  the  calculation  of  the  following  real  functions  of  single  real 
variables,  of  which  the  inverse  functions  are  rational : 

■*'+*'  =  *."<<■'  +  '■); 

and  to  the  extraction  of  a  single  real  square-root,  which  gives 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  those  two  particular  forms  of  rational 
functions  0,  and  0,  which  present  themselves  in  separating  the  real  and  imaginary 


part  of  the  radical  V a.  +  v'^T  A,  and  of  which  the  former  is  a  power  of  a  single 
real  variable,  while  the  latter  is  the  tangent  of  a  multiple  and  real  arc  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  single  and  real  arc  corresponding  ;  it  may  appear  with  reason  that 
these  functions  do  not  both  possess  such  an  eminent  prerogative  of  simplicity  as 
to  entitle  the  inverses  of  them  alone  to  be  admitted  into  elementary  algebra,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  inverses  of  all  other  real  and  rational  functions  of  single 
real  variables.    And  since  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree,  with  real  or 
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imaginary  coefficients,  has  been  reduced,  by  Mr.  Jerrabd's*  method,  to  the 
system  of  the  two  real  equations 

r--  lojey  +  sjry  +x  =  o, 

5x^-10  rV+y'+y  =  6. 

it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  now  the  object  of  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
improvement  of  this  part  of  algebra,  to  inquire  whether  the  dependence  of  the 
two  real  numbers  x  and  y,  in  these  two  last  equations,  on  the  two  real  numbers 
a  and  b,  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  real  inverses  of  some  new  real 
and  rational,  or  even  transcendental  functions  of  single  real  variables ;  or,  (to 
express  the  same  thing  in  a  practical,  or  in  a  geometrical  form,)  to  inquire 
whether  the  two  sought  real  numbers  cannot  be  calculated  by  a  finite  number  of 
tables  of  single  entry,  or  constructed  by  the  help  of  a  finite  number  of  curves : 
although  the  argument  of  Abel  excludes  all  hope  that  this  can  be  accomplished, 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  particular  forms  of  rational  functions  which  arc 
connected  with  the  extraction  of  radicals. 


It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  in  adopting,  for  the  convenience  of  others, 
throughout  this  paper,  the  usual  language  of  algebraists,  especially  respecting 
real  and  imaginary  quantities,  the  writer  is  not  to  be  considered  as  abandoning 
the  views  which  he  put  forward  in  his  Essay  on  Conjugate  Functions,  and  on 
Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time,  published  in  the  second  Part  of  the 
seventeenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy :  which  views  he  still 
hopes  to  dcvclopc  and  illustrate  hereafter. 

He  desires  also  to  acknowledge,  that  for  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
original  argument  of  Abel,  in  the  first  volume  of  Crelle's  Journal,  he  is 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  his  friend  Mr.  Lubbock  ;  and  that  his  own  remarks 
were  written  first  in  private  letters  to  that  gentleman,  before  they  were  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

•  Mathematical  Re$earchet,  by  George  B.  Jerrard,  Esq.,  A.  B. ;  printed  by  William  Strong, 
Claro-strcct,  Bristol. 

VOU  XVIII.  2  M 
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ADDITION. 

Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  communicated,  the  writer  has  seen,  in  the 
first  Part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1837,  an  essay  entitled  "  Analysis 
of  the  Roots  of  Equations,"  by  a  mathematician  of  very  high  genius,  the  Rev. 
R.  Murphy,  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge ;  who  appears  to  have  been 
led,  by  the  analogy  of  the  expressions  for  roots  of  equations  of  the  first  four 
degrees,  to  conjecture  that  the  five  roots  x,  x,  x,  x,  xi  of  the  general  equation  of 
the  fifth  degree, 

r'  +  axt+bx1  +  cx'  +  dx  +  e=i),  (1) 

can  be  expressed  as  finite  irrational  functions  of  the  five  arbitrary  coefficients 
o,  h,  r,  d,  e,  as  follows : 

X,  =  ~-  +  m  +  »V  P  +  »J  i/7  +  »4  *8, 
X3=  J=£-  +  U>'ifa  +  a,tP  +  «>i'y  +  '»3i'S, 
X,  =  ~  +  m  V  "  +  «  V  P  +  »'  1/  7  +      '</  I, 


a>  being  an  imaginary  fifth-root  of  unity,  and  a  pyl  l>cing  the  four  roots  of  an 
auxiliary  biquadratic  equation, 

a  =  a'  +  VP  +  Vy  +  W, 
p  =  a'  +  Vp-Vy,-Vi', 

y=a'  -  VP  +Vyf~Vi\ 

l  =  a  -  Vp-  Vy'+W; 


(3) 


in  which  p  y'  b'  are  the  three  roots  of  an  auxiliary  cubic  equation, 
P  = 


t  =  «    +tP  '  +  ty, 
(=a>  +0  tp'  +  O'ty',  >  (4) 

.'=a"  +  (H^/J"  +0Jy  ;  ] 
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0  being  an  imaginary  cube-root  of  unity,  and  0 '  y"  being  the  two  roou  of  an 
auxiliary  quadratic, 

y  =  «•"-✓«".         j  (J> 

And,  doubtless,  it  is  allowed  to  represent  any  five  arbitrary  quantities  x,  xa  xt 

x,  x.  by  the  system  of  expressions  (2)  (3)  (4)  (.r>),  in  which  a,  »,  and  0  are  such 
that 

^-(x.+x^  +  x.  +  x.+xj,  (6) 
+  +  1  =0,  (7) 

fl*  +  0  +  1=0,  (*) 

provided  that  the  auxiliary  quantities  apyl  d  p  y"<  a"/f'T"  a  a"  be  de- 
termined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions 


5  v>  «  =  X,  +  <*'  X,  +  m1  X3  +  «>'  X,  +  W  Xi  , 
.r>  ^  ji  =  X,  +  m'  X,  +  »>  Xj  +  a*  X,  +  w!  X,  , 
o  i>  7  =  x,  +  w'T,  +»)'  X,  +  »X,  +  xst 
5  ^  t  =  X,  +  «  X,  +  a>'  X,  +  «3  X,  +  o»4  X,  , 

4  a  '  =  a  +     +  y  +  <  , 

I  ^7  =0  -  0  +  7-f, 
4  (/(  =  a  —  ^  —  7+f  , 

3      =/*  +  o'y  +er, 

3^7  "=|3'+ +<?'£■, 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


2«"=^  +7', 
2  /a»  =,J  -7'. 


(12) 


»j»  •*<>  *»> 


by 

x.. 


But  it  is  not  true  that  the  four  auxiliary  quantities  o',  a",  a'",  a", 
these  conditions,  arc  symmetric  functions  of  the  five  quantities  x,, 
or  rational  functions  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  as  Mr.  Murphy  appears  to  have  conjectured 
thcra  to  be. 

2m  2 
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In  fact,  the  conditions  just  mentioned  give,  in  the  first  place,  expressions  for 
a,  fi,  y,  &,  a,  as  functions  of  the  five  roots  x,,  x,,  x},  x,,  x5,  which  functions  are 
rational  and  integral  and  homogeneous  of  the  fifth  dimension  ;  they  give,  next, 
expressions  for  fi  ,  7 ,  e ,  a",  as  functions  of  the  tenth  dimension  ;  for  p\  y",  a'", 
of  the  thirtieth  ;  and  for  a",  of  the  sixtieth  dimension.  And  Mr.  Mi  rphv  has 
rightly  remarked  that  this  function  a"  may  be  put  under  the  form 

a"  =  k\*.  Kg.  A*.  A,'.  A,5.  A„'.  B*. .  B&'.  C  *. .  C,,'.  D  *. .  D„\  K,*. .  E(i2,       (  13) 

in  which  k  is  a  numerical  constant,  and 

a,  =  x,— x,  -f-  «(x,— xt)  +  (Xj-Xj, 
a,  =  x3-xa  +  -(Xj— x,)-r-  «\x—  xj, 

A,  =  X4— X^aCx.-Xj  +  m1  (*,—*,), 
A,  =  1->_XJ+«(X,-X1)  +  «,(X,-X,), 

A,  =  X.-X,  +  («>  +  *»)  (*,-*,), 

a.  =  x,-x4  +  (»'  +  »')  (x.-x.) ; 

these  six  being  the  only  linear  factors  of  V^V  wn»ch  do  not  involve  x,.  But  the 
(14)  give,  by  (7), 


(14) 


(15) 


(l^)  ai ai a3 a»  =        xi  ~\~ J"i1'T' 's*  (xi 4* Ti) 

+  { («,-*»)*  +  (*,-*J  (*.-*> 1  { (*,-*.)'  +  (*-*,)  (x  -x.) } ;  (10) 
and  the  expressions  (15)  give 

^  Ai  a,  =  (x,-x4)<  +  (x,-^)  (xJ-x,)-(x1-xi)« ;  (17) 

the  part  of  a'r,  which  is  of  highest  dimension  relatively  to  x,,  is  therefore  of  the 


NX,"  (  {X./  +  »,»  +  X/  +  X5'-(xa  +  Xj  (X,  +X,)  }' 

+  l(xs-x1)'  +  (xa-x4)(xi-x3)>  {(^-xJ'+^-jrJ  (x.-xj))' 
X  {(x,-xj'  +  (x.-xj  (x,-xt)  -  (Xg-xyy,  (18) 
n  being  a  numerical  coefficient ;  and  consequently  the  coefficients,  in  o"  ,  of  the 
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products  j",4*  x,"  x1  and  x,*"  x,  x,"  arc,  respectively,  —  Gn  and  —  4n  ;  they  are 
therefore  unequal,  and  a"  is  not  a  symmetric  function  of  x„  x„  x},  x„  *4. 

The  same  defect  of  symmetry  may  be  more  easily  proved  for  the  case  of  the 
function  a',  by  observing  that  when  x,  and  xv  arc  made  =  0,  the  expression 

4  .  5  '•  .a  =  (X,      a  X,  +  »'  -fj  +  "1;t4  +  "*  xi)i 
+  (X, +      X, +  +         + a*1  X,)1 

+  (*,+  .' +       +    x,  +  ^«a)»  ^ 

+  (x1+»«x,+»'x1+„'x,+»xi:r  J 

Irccomes 

{X,  +  »Xj  +  «*  X,)%  +  (x„  +  «,JJ+  »'  X,)5 

+  (x4  +  «'  x3  +  «x,)J  +  (x,  +  »'  x,  4-  »3  x,)J 

=  4  x/-5.r,<  (x,  +  x4)-10x,s  (*,«  +  2x,x4  +  x,1) 

-  lOx/  (x,3  +  3x3'  x(- 12  r,x.'  +  x4') 

-  5x,  (x/-16x/x4  +  6*3*  *4*  +  4x,  x/  +  x4«) 

+  4x;-5x,«  x4-  10x/x4'-10x/x43-5x3x,«  +  4s*,  (20) 

which  is  evidently  unsymmetric. 

The  elegant  analysis  of  Mr.  Murphy  fails  therefore  to  establish  any  conclu- 
sion opposed  to  the  argument  of  Abel. 


Tht  Reader  if  requested  to  makt  the  following  Correction!  : 
In  article  [7.],  tbe  biquadratic  equation  ought  to  be  jr*  -f-  Ate. 

In  the  Cm  page  of  article  [14.],  read  a,'"'  =/,  («„  a,,  a,),  and  0,'  =  ?,'  (*•,,  x„  *,). 
In  the  enumeration,  in  article  [19.],  of  the  cases  in  which  the  twelve-valued  function  (II.)  has  a 
Mi-valuc<l  squire,  insert : 
or  of  the  form 

f  =  (jr.  +  xj  —  xr  —*t)  *  (Jfa+^-xr-«i.     —  • *r— 
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XIV.  On  tlte  Irish  Hare.  (Lepus  Hibernicus.)  By  William  Thompson,  Esq., 
Vice- President  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Belfast. 


Read  23th  May,  183H. 


TlIE  Earl  of  Derby  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  English  zoologists  to 
the  differences  existing  between  the  common  hare  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of 
Ireland ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  matter  duly  investigated,  he,  in 
April,  1833,  transmitted  specimens  of  the  Irish  hare  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  exhi- 
bited them  at  a  meeting  of  the  Linua-au  Society.  In  the  month  of  July  in  the 
same  year,  this  gentleman  introduced  the  subject  to  the  Zoological  Society,  at 
the  same  time  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  prominent  characters  which  distin- 
guish the  two  animals.  With  regard  to  the  specific  difference  of  the  Irish  hare, 
Mr.  Yarrell  did  not  on  either  occasion  offer  an  opinion.  Mr.  Jenyns,  in  his 
Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Animals,  published  in  1835,  introduced  the  Irish 
hare  as  a  variety  of  the  Lepus  timidus,  with  the  remark,  that  it  "  might  almost 
deserve  to  be  considered  a  distinct  species."  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  work  on  British 
Quadrupeds,  completed  in  1837,  judging  from  external  characters,  brought  it 
forward  for  the  first  time  as  a  different  animal  from  the  common  hare  of  England. 
In  a  communication  to  the  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany  for  August,  1 837, 
Mr.  Eyton  stated,  that  from  an  investigation  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
Irish  hare,  he  detected  such  differences  as  "  would  probably  distinguish  it  as  a 
species,  distinct  from  the  common  hare,  did  no  other  characters  exist,"  (vol.  ii. 
p.  -283.) 

Having  thus  looked  retrospectively  to  the  Irish  hare,  from  the  first  simple 
announcement  of  the  characters  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Lepus  timidus, 
until  from  internal,  as  well  as  external  evidence,  it  is  considered  specifically  dif- 
ferent, it  may  be  thought  unnecessary  to  treat  further  on  the  subject,  but  the 
sequel  will,  I  trust,  show,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  entirely  exhausted. 
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The  very  erroneous  idea  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  the  hare  of  Ireland 
was  not  known  to  differ  from  that  of  England,  until  the  subject  was  introduced 
m  London  in  the  year  1833.  Respecting  the  former  animal,  Mr.  Bell  observes, 
that  "  it  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  it  should  have  remained 
unnoticed  until  so  late  a  period,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  it  is  the  only  hare  found  in  Ireland,  and  that  therefore  the  opportunity  of 
comparison  did  not  frequently  occur,"  (p.  342.)  The  difference  between  the  hare 
of  Ireland,  and  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  has  however,  though  not  com- 
mitted to  the  press,  been  long  known  in  this  country  to  the  oldest  sportsmen, 
dealers  in  animal  skins,  and  such  other  persons  as  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  them.*  Yet,  strange  to  say,  to  naturalists  generally,  what  is  here 
quoted  from  the  "British  Quadrupeds"  correctly  applies ;  the  subject  having  been 
for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  scientific  world  at  the  period  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made. 

With  the  club  of  the  Liuna*an  Society  I  happened  to  dine  upon  the  day  on 
which  the  specimens  were  received  from  Lord  Derby,  (then  Lord  Stanley,)  and 
on  the  evening  of  which  the  subject  of  the  Irish  hare  was  first  brought  forward. 
On  being  questioned  by  the  chairman,  I  had  then  the  pleasure  of  stating  as  a 
fact  well  known  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  all  the  external,  and  likewise  the 
culinary  diffcrencesf  existing  between  the  hares  of  the  two  countries,  but  at 

*  On  account  of  the  difference  between  these  animal*  in  the  two  countries,  the  late  David 
Ker.  Esq.,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  had  some  hare*  brought  from  England,  and  turned  out  nnthf 
largest  of  the  three  CopeUnd  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Down,  where,  however,  they  did  not  much 
increase,  and  long  since  became  extinct.  About  twenty  years  ago,  a  sporting  friend,  when  visiting 
the  island  of  Way,  off  the  coast  of  Argylcshire,  lulled  several  individuals  of  the  Irish  hare,  as  well  as 
of  the  indigenous  one,  and  on  pointing  out  the  former  lo  Mini'  persons  resident  in  the  inland,  w  in- 
formed that  they  were  not  any  novelty,  as  the  species  had  been  introduced  from  Ireland  by  the  chief 
proprietor  of  the  island,  but  at  what  period  I  have  not  learned.  It  may  be  in  reference  to  these,  that 
Daniel,  in  his  "Kural  Sports,"  observes,  with  respect  to  the  size  of  hares  in  different  parts  of  the 
British  Wands,  that  "  the  smallest  are  in  the  We  of  IsUy."  In  a  journal  kept  by  that  distinguished 
naturalist,  the  late  John  Templcton,  in  which  criticisms  on  the  works  he  read,  and  observations  uu 
passing  event*,  as  well  as  on  objects  of  natural  history,  are  recorded,  I  find  the  following  note  under 
date  of  Jan.  10,  1807.  With  refomjee  to  the  different  quality  of  the  fur  in  liaros  mentioned  in 
Lessep's  Travels  in  KamUehatka,  it  is  remarked — «  It  is  known  that  the  Scotch  hares  have  a  fine 
wool  fit  for  making  hats,  while  the  fur  of  the  Irish  hare  is  not  accounted  of  any  use." 

t  The  Scotch  and  English  hares  arc  at  every  age,  and  for  all  culinary  purposes,  generally 
esteemed  superior  as  food  to  the  Irish. 
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the  same  time  added,  that  we  regarded  the  hare  of  Ireland  only  as  a  very  distinc  t 
and  well-marked  variety  of  Lepus  timidus.  Further  than  this,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  Mr.  Yarrcll  and  Mr.  Jcnyns  did  not  go,  Mr.  Bell  being  the 
first  to  characterize  it  as  a  species.*  That  it  really  is  such  I  became  at  once 
satisfied  on  a  very  minute  examination  of  Scotch  and  Irish  specimens  towards  the 
end  of  1833.  About  this  time  my  friend  Mr.  Yarrell  requested  from  me  the 
fullest  information  on  the  animal,  preparatory  to  his  drawing  up  a  paper  on  it, 
and  for  him  such  facts  as  I  was  conversant  with  were  reserved,  knowing  as  I  did 
that  in  such  truly  able  hands  the  subject  must  be  judiciously  treated.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  inquiry,  I  had  at  that  time  the  pleasure  of  transmitting  him  a 
specimen  of  the  animal,  and  of  presenting  others  to  the  British  Museum.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Yarrell  having  now  relinquished  this  intention,  I  am  induced 
to  bring  together  here  such  particulars  of  the  history,  &c.  of  this  animal  as  are 
known  to  mc. 

In  consulting  the  Mammalogie  of  Desmarcst,  and  Synopsis  Mammalium 
of  Fischer,  the  two  latest  general  works  upon  the  subject,  I  find  that  there  is  not 
any  species  of  Lepus  described,  corresponding  to  the  hare  of  Ireland,  nor  is  there 
such  in  any  other  work  to  which  I  have  had  access.  The  species  known  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  arc  but  two  in  number,  both  of  which,  the  Lepus  timidus 
and  Lepus  variabilis,  are  natives  of  the  British  Islands.  Between  these  species 
only,  and  the  hare  of  Ireland,  docs  it  seem  necessary  to  draw  any  comparison. 
Considered  in  connexion  with  them,  it  holds  in  several  points  of  view,  both  as  to 
form  and  colour,  such  as  the  relative  length  of  ears  to  head,  length  of  tail,  in 
assuming  a  white  garb,  (though  not  periodically,)  &c,  an  intermediate  place. 
The  habits  of  the  Alpine  hare,  together  with  the  localities  to  which  it  is  restricted, 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Irish  species ;  the  latter  animal  in  these 
respects  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Lepus  timidus. 

Specimens  of  the  hare  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland,  from  the  approximating 
counties  of  Down  and  Wigton,  and  examined  in  a  recent  state,  presented  the 
following  differences  :f 

*  In  the  article  "  Hare,"  published  in  the  British  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  History,  (1836,)  it  is 
likewise  so  mentioned,  vol.  ii.  p.  705.  In  a  nolo  contributed  by  the  late  E.  T.  Beimel,  in  his 
edition  of  White'*  Sulbomc,  (1837,)  it  is  remarked  that  "  Ireland  has  also  its  peculiar  hare,"  p.  12K. 

t  The  males  were  obtained  in  February;  the  females  in  December.  The  latter  arc  in  both 
speciw  generally  larger  than  the  males. 
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Ikish  Hare. 

1    Scotch  Ha»*. 

Male 

Femalt. 

Male 

j  Ftnu.lt. 

Hrigtt, 

"'tight. 

irririti. 

5lbi.  Sox. 

Tib*.  4  Jo*. 

Jlut.  8U. 

llos. 

Length  of  head  and  body  to  upper  banc  of  tail 

Inch. 

Lin*. 

Irtcll, 

Liae. 

In,  1:. 

Lin*. 

1  licit. 

Line. 

20 

0 

24 

Ii 

22 

0 

21 

0 

„     from  nose  to  point  of  middle  claw  of  hind 

leg  when  Mrolched  out  ... 

27 

2 

30 

0 

*  * 

of  head,  measured  with  enmpasso* 

4 

8 

4 

9 

.  • 

,,     of  head,  from  anterior  base  of  ear,  measured 

as  last   

4 

0 

4 

o 

of  lienl  from  forehead,  on  a  line  with  ante- 

rior base  of  ear*,  following  its  curvo  to 

the  nasal  slit  .... 

a 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

„     of  ears  posteriorly,  including  fur 

4 

D 

4 

9 

„     of  ears,  from  anterior  base 

4 

2 

4 

*» 

•  r 

4 

!• 

4 

10 

„     of  tail,  including  hair  .... 

•  - 

4 

() 

4 

3 

5 

0 

„     of  tail,  to  end  of  fleshy  portion 

- 

0 

2 

6 

3 

ii 

3 

6 

3 

(i 

3 

C 

4 

0 

4 

G 

.,     from  shoulder  in  a  straight  line,  to  end  of 

nairs  wnicn  extend  a  uttle  oeyona  mKldlc 

nail  ....... 

14 

0 

13 

0 

„     from  sole  of  fore  foot  to  back,  in  a  straight 

line              .                  .         •         .  s 

12 

0 

11 

0 

FORE  BXTBEM1TIK3. 

Length  of  radius  

4 

I 

4 

9 

4 

2 

4 

9 

.,     from  carpal  joint  to  end  of  middle  claw 

2 

9 

3 

:i 

•1 

n 

3 

1 

„     of  middle  toe  and  claw  .... 

1 

b 

1 

7  ; 

I 

4 

1 

4 

HIND  EXTREMITIES. 

Length  from  knee-joint  to  end  of  middle  claw,  in  a 

straight  line  

11 

ii 

11 

3 

10 

!> 

11 

0 

5 

0 

6 

« 

5 

■t 

6 

0 

,,     of  heel  to  point  of  middle  claw 

j 

6 

5 

6| 

5 

1 

5 

0 

i^ocovi  ttj  iT\tn  jinrCf  {remote  ?>p?c\meii.f  Ltiwttr  or  j«MCn  xzarr,  y  remote  &peu*nten. j 

Top  and  sides  of  head  of  a  tolerably  uniform  Upper  surface  of  head  dark-reddish  brown ;  a 

dull  reddish-brown,  except  an  oval  spot  just  white  spot  about  the  size  and  form  of  tho  eyes 

before  the  eye,  and  of  about  its  size,  being  just  before  them ;  a  whitish  mark  originating  at 


'  Another  male  of  this  species,  and  of  similar  size,  examined  at  the  same  time,  bad  the  ears  thus 
mred— four  inches  two  lines  inleDgth. 
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somewhat  paler,  and  close  round  the  eye,  where 
it  is  very  dull  white;  of  this  colour  also  is  the 
under  surface  of  the  head. 

Ears  presenting  anteriorly  a  mixture  of  black 
and  reddish-grey  ;  posteriorly  greyish,  becoming 
gradually  paler  to  the  margin,  which  for  two- 
thirds  from  the  base  is  white  ;  oxtreme  tip  (about 
six  linos)  black,  which  colour  extends  down  the 
posterior  margin  for  about  one-third  the  length 
of  ear. 

Back  and  upper  portion  of  sides,  dull  reddish- 
grey  ;  under  surface  of  tuck  pale  grey ;  Uncer 
parts,  from  between  the  fore  legs  to  tip  of  tail, 
white,  except  at  inner  base  of  hind  legs,  which 
aro  of  a  very  pale  grey  j  upper  portion  of  taii* 
white,  with  a  few  black  hairs  towards  the  base, 
giving  that  part  a  sulliod  or  impure  tinge. 


Fore  legs,  dull  reddish-brown  in  front  and 
outer  sides ;  inner  and  hinder  portion  white, 
which  colour  comes  forward  transversely  on  tho 
outer  sides  of  the  legs  just  above  the  foot,  which 
is  brown.  Sides  of  hinder  legs  greyish,  tinged 
anteriorly  with  yellowish-brown ;  of  this  colour 
a  stripe  extends  from  the  tarsal  joint  to  the  mid- 
dle toe,  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  white ; 
entire  base  from  tarsal  joint  to  toe-claws  dull 
greyish  brown,  inner  portion  of  same  part  whitish ; 
this  varied  marking  more  or  less  conspicuous  in 
different  individuals. 

Lips  greyish;  whiskers  uniformly  white  or 
Mack,  or  of  both  colours ;  irides  dark  haxol. 


anterior  point  of  upper  surface  of  the  eye,  be- 
coming broader  posteriorly,  and  extending  more 
than  halfway  from  the  eye  to  the  base  of  the  ear. 

Ears  presenting  anteriorly  a  mixture  of  black 
and  reddish-grey ;  medial  portion  pure  reddish- 
brown,  which  colour  doe*  not  appear  in  the  ears 
of  tho  Irish  species  ;  posteriorly,  from  base,  for 
about  two-thirds  their  length,  whitish,  thence  to 
tip  black,  of  which  colour  a  narrow  marginal  bne 
extends  downwards  to  middle  of  ear. 

Back  and  upper  portion  of  sidts  mottled  with 
a  pale-reddish  colour  and  black,  the  former  pre- 
dominating ;  towards  the  lower  portion  of  tho 
sides  the  pale  reddish-brown,  or  rich  cinnamon 
colour,  only  appears,  and  this  alone  prevails  on 
both  sides  of  the  neck,  and  on  its  lower  portion  ; 
entire  under  surface,  from  between  the  fore 
legs  to  the  tip  of  tail,  white,  except  at  inner  baso 
of  hind  logs,  where  a  |>alo  cinnamon  colour 
prevails. 

Fare  legs  dark  reddish-brown  in  front  and 
outer  sides;  inner  and  hinder  portion  a  very  pale 
red  and  white  intermixed.  Hind  legs,  to  tarsal 
joint,  of  a  grey  and  very  pale  red  combined  ; 
front  thence  to  middle  toe  reddish-brown,  which 
colour  becomes  gradually  paler  posteriorly ;  inner 
portion  of  same  part  whitish. 


Lips  blackish ;  whiskers  uniformly  white  or 
black,  or  of  both  colours;  irides  dark  hazel. 


*  It  is  singular  that  this,  the  most  obvious  of  all  the  differences  in  colour  between  the  two  species, 
should  have  been  quite  unnoticed  by  the  several  authors  who  have  written  on  the  Irish  hare,  more 
especially  as  the  colour  of  the  tail  is  always  one  of  the  few  leading  characters  given  of  Lepus  timidus, 
both  by  British  and  Continental  authors.  On  questioning  some  of  the  Belfast  dealers  in  hares  as  to 
their  means  of  knowing  the  two  species,  I  found  that  the  difference  of  colour  iu  the  tail  was  one  of 
their  marks  of  distinction  ; — with  every  external  character  indeed,  they  aro,  and  always  have  been, 
quite  familiar. 
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From  this  comparative  description  it  appears  that  the  Lepus  timidus  (lb- 
plays  greater  diversity  of  colour  in  the  head,  ears,  and  body,  than  Lepus  Hiber- 
nicus,  and  that  the  latter  exhibits  greater  variety  in  the  disposition  of  colours  on 
the  legs. 

On  looking  to  the  visceral  anatomy  along  with  my  friend,  Dr.  J.  L. 
mond,  the  following  measurements  were  made  : 


Length  of  small  intestines  from  stomach  to  errcum 
„     of  caecum  from  termination  of  the  ileum 


of  colon 
of  rectum 


ai!.:ScoT.lUu. 


Mile.  { 

Male. 

Wright,  ; 

situ.  Sou  : 

Wrigkl, 
6lb«.  lot. 

Feci. 
12 

Inch.' 
10 

Feet 
14~ 

Inch. 

1 
4 

2 

i 

3 

o|| 

In  the  following  table  a  comparative  view  is  presented  of  the  ostcological 
characters  of  the  two  species : 


OHgimatWi.OrigiMlWt,  Orig 
Mbt.  3m.  '  7lni.  ijot.  i 1  71t>i 


Length  of  head 

Breadth  of  head  above  the  meatus  anditorii 
„         at  the  zygomata 

Distance  between  the  superciliary  ridges 

Length  of  humerus 
of  radius 


to  lower  extremity  of  metacarpus 


n 
-• 


of  tibia  ...... 

of  os  calcis  ...... 

,,     from  base  of  os  calcis  to  lower  extremity  of  metatarsus 
,.    of  second  toe  and  claw,  measured  in  a  straight  line 
„     from  upper  extremity  of  os  calcis  to  lower  extremity  of 
matatarsus  ..... 

„     of  scapula  ...... 

Breadth  of  scapula  ...... 

Length  of  pelvis  ...... 


Inch 

3 
1 
1 
1 

a 

3 
4 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 
o 

1 

3 
a 


Line.  Inch. 


a 

2 

p 

«* 

9 

10 
7 
4 
4 

6 

i» 
4 
10 

7 
10 
fl 
4 


Lit 
H 

! 

1 

3 

10 

0 


li 

■H 
H 
3 
•_) 

a 

H 

fi 

2 

10i) 
7 


Female. 

TLIne. 

9 
1 


3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
4 
I 


10 

.!» 

n 

7 

10|| 
7 
2 


6 
2 
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This  tabic,  which  exhibits  a  comparison  of  two  female  specimens  of  equal 
size  and  weight,  shows  a  very  different  result  from  that  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Eyton,  who  observes,  that  the  skeleton  generally  of  the  Irish  hare  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  English  ;  that  the  lateral  processes  of  its  lumbar  vertebra;  are 
longer ;  its  scapula  and  ribs  broader,  and  its  cranium*  larger ;  but  in  all  these 
characters  an  equality  is  presented  by  the  individuals  under  consideration. f 
Mr.  Eyton  further  adds,  that  the  Irish  is  distinguished  from  the  common  hare 
by  "  the  greater  length  of  the  humerus  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  ulna  ;"  but 
in  these  individuals  the  humerus  is  equal,  and  the  ulna  of  the  Lepus  timidus 
of  superior  length.  As  remarked  by  Mr.  Eyton, — "in  the  numbering  of  the 
vertebra;  aud  ribs  (twelve  in  number)  they  do  not  differ,  except  as  to  the  caudal 
ones,  which  in  the  Irish  hare  arc  thirteen,  and  in  the  English  sixteen ;  the  sacral 
in  both  are  four,  the  lumbar  seven,  the  dorsal  twelve,  and  cervical  seven  ; 
making  the  total  number  in  the  Irish  hare  forty-three,  and  in  the  common  hare 
forty-six."  The  teeth  appear  in  all  respects  similar  in  both  species.  The  orbits 
arc  somewhat  more  of  an  oval  form  in  the  Irish  than  in  the  common  hare. 

The  most  obvious  characters  of  form  between  the  common  and  Irish  hare  are 
the  superior  length  of  ears  and  tail,*  and  the  less  rounded  head  of  the  former 
animal :  those  of  colour  have  been  before  noticed.  The  specific  character  I 
propose  for  it  is:  Fur  above  uniform  dull  reddish-grey;  tail  whitish  above; 
ears  and  tail  shorter  than  head.  • 

The  description  of  colour  which  has  been  drawn  up  does  not  apply  to  the 
Irish  hare  at  every  age,  and  here  is  an  important  difference  between  this  and  its 

*  Although  this  can  hardly  be  called  larger,  there  is  some  difference  in  form  between  it  and 
that  of  Lfjma  timidut. 

t  Although  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  not  in  reality  longer  in  the  Irish  species,  jet  from  taking  a 
more  horizontal  direction  they  so  appear  when  the  animal  is  viewed  with  its  head  towards  the 
spectator. 

♦  The  greater  length  of  these  parts  gives  an  erroneous  idea  of  superior  sine  to  the  Lepus  timi- 
dut when  there  is  an  equality  in  the  length  of  its  head  and  body,  and  in  weight.  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Eyton,  judging,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  individuals  examined  by  them,  describe  the  Irish  as 
larger  than  the  common  hare ;  bat  the  difference  in  site  is,  I  consider,  dependent  on  loraUty,  as 
both  species  differ  remarkably  in  this  respect  in  the  barren  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  rich  demesne*  of  the  valley,  where  they  are  protected.  In  general  I  should  say  the 
UpuM  timidu,  is  the  larger  animal. 
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approximate  species.  The  Lepus  timidus  sometimes,  though  rarely,  becomes 
white,  like  various  other  animals ;  the  Lepus  variabilis  annually  appears  so  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  throughout  which  it  so  continues.  The  Lepus  Hiber- 
niciis,  ou  the  other  hand,  assumes  this  colouring  with  age.  This  inference  I 
was  at  first  inclined  to  draw  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  only  in  preserves,  or 
where  they  were  unmolested,  that  I  remarked  them  to  be  parti-coloured,  or 
almost  pure  white ;  their  enemies,  where  they  arc  uot  protected,  being  so  nume- 
rous, as  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  their  natural  term  of  life.*  To  the  same 
effect  1  have  the  evidence  of  a  most  intelligent  game-keeper,  who  states,  that 
hares  turned  out  young  into  a  demesne  in  the  County  of  Down,  and  marked  by 
a  piece  being  taken  out  of  their  cars,  regularly  became  white  in  the  hinder  parts 
during  the  fifth  spring ;  in  the  sixth  this  colour  extended  over  the  side* ;  in  the 
seventh  they  were  all  white  but  the  head ;  and  in  the  eighth,  he  thinks,  pure 
white.  In  all  these  stages  but  the  last,  they  have  occurred  to  myself.  In  a 
park  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  he  has  made  similar  remarks,  though  without 
the  precise  datum  afforded  in  the  first  instance.  Here  he  judges  from  hares 
frequenting  particular  haunts  gradually  presenting  the  white  appearance  just 
described,  and  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  occasioned  by  a  change  of  colour 
in  the  existing  fur.  About  the  month  of  February  the  whiteness  of  garb  exhi- 
bited from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  year  begins  to  appear,  and  is  borne  through 
March  and  April,  when  the  annual  change  of  fur  takes  place,  and  the  white  is 
thrown  off  for  that  of  ordinary  colour. 

In  the  Belfast  Museum  there  is  a  specimen  (from  Shane's  Castle- Park, 
County  of  Antrim)  which  retains  the  ordinary  colour  only  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  head  and  front  of  the  ears,  the  tips,  as  in  the  Alpine  hare  in  winter  garb, 
retaining  their  blackness.  The  entire  of  the  remainder,  except  a  small  portion  at 
the  base  of  the  fore-legs,  tinged  with  pale  fawn  colour,  appears  of  a  pure  white; 
but  on  close  examination  exhibits  along  the  back,  and  on  the  breast,  unchanged 
in  colour,  some  long  black  hairs  ;f  the  lips  are  whitish. 

•  In  tho  note  by  Mr.  Bennet,  of  which  part  hag  been  already  quoted,  it  is  remarked,  but  « ith- 
oul  any  reason  being  assigned  for  it,  that  the  Irish  hare  is  "apt  to  become  while  in  winter  when 
kept  in  parks  or  olhor  enclosure*,"  p.  12a 

t  These  "  long  hairs"  which  hive  been  described  as  altogether  wanting  in  the  Irish  species,  exist 
in  every  specimen  I  have  examined,  but  are  extremely  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  iu  the 
<  ommon  hare. 
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Within  one  week,  in  the  month  of  October,  1829,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  three  species  of  British  hare  in  their  native  haunts :  the  Lepus 
Hibernicus  about  Belfast ;  the  Lepus  timidus,  towards  the  base  of  the  higher 
Grampians  at  Glenlyon,  in  the  north-west  of  Perthshire ;  and  the  Lepus  varia- 
bilis, about  the  summits  of  the  same  noble  mountains.  Of  the  Alpine  hare, 
some  individuals  which  were  killed  in  the  last  week  of  this  month,  had  not  in 
any  degree  changed  the  colour  of  their  dark  summer  fur,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  others  were  almost  entirely  white.*  The  motion  and  general  appearance 
of  these  animals  when  not  much  alarmed,  their  place  of  refuge  being  at  hand, 
seemed  intermediate  between  those  of  the  common  hare  and  rabbit ;  but  when 
they  had  wandered  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  where  no  sheltering 
crevices  of  rocks  were  nigh,  and  their  strength  was  put  forth  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  shepherds'  dogs  they  exhibited  very  considerable  speed. 

The  Lepus  Hibernwus  is  in  a  wild  state  easily  distinguished  from  the  Lepus 
timidus,  by  its  shorter  ears,  differently  coloured  fur,  and  by  the  whiteness  of  the 
upper  surface  of  its  tail.  This  last-named  distinction  can  rarely  be  observed 
except  in  parks  where  the  animals  are  preserved,  and  where  admitting  of  a 
near  approach,  they  move  gently  off ;  but  in  such  places  the  difference  is  very 
obvious. 

.Some  sporting  friends,  who  from  coursing  much,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, have  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  difference  between  the  two 
species  before  greyhounds,  consider  that  in  an  open  country  the  Irish  hare  goes 
off  faster  from  the  dogs  than  the  Scotch,  and  is  thus  less  likely  to  be  killed  at 
at  the  first  dash :  in  other  respects  their  speed  is  equal.  This  was  remarked 
in  similar  ground  in  both  countries,  and  with  the  same  greyhounds.  It  has 
likewise  been  stated  by  these  gentlemen,  that  when  wounded  by  the  gun, 
the  Scotch  is  more  easily  captured  than  the  Irish  species.  It  is  probable  that 
under  both  circumstances  the  difference  may  be  owing  to  the  hare  in  the  Irish 
counties  in  which  my  friends  sport,  being  more  persecuted,  and  consequently 
more  on  the  alert  against  her  enemies,  and  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of 
both  countries. 

•  Although  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  often  a  considerable  difference  in  the  period  at  which 
individuals  of  the  same  species  put  on  such  a  change,  yet  I  would  suggest  to  the  attention  of  persons 
who  have  the  means  of  investigation,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Alpine  hare  be  white  in  winter  from 
the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
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With  respect  to  the  points  of  economy  to  which  allusion  has  not  already  been 
made,  and  to  habits  generally,  there  is  a  very  great  similarity  between  the  two 
species.  Thus  the  places  selected  for  the  "  form"  are  the  same,  as  are  those 
for  the  reception  of  the  young,  the  number  of  the  latter,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  being  four  or  five.  By  intelligent  gamekeepers,  both  are  consi- 
dered to  produce  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When  the  parent  has 
been  killed,  I  have  seen  the  young  extracted  with  their  eyes  fully  open,  and 
within  the  first  hour  of  their  untimely  birth,  able  to  run  about.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  week  the  leverets  are  said  to  be  independent  of  their  parent ; 
and  at  this  time,  what  Daniel  in  his  Rural  Sports  remarks  of  the  English  hares 
equally  applies  to  the  Irish,  that  "  when  we  meet  with  one  young  hare,  we  are 
almost  certain  of  finding  more  within  a  small  distance." 

The  Irish  hare  changes  its  quarters  according  to  the  weather,  leaving  situations 
exposed  to  cold  winds  for  more  sheltered  places. 

In  the  choice  of  food  I  am  not  aware  of  any  difference  between  the  two 
species.  In  the  severity  of  winter,  when  the  Irish  hares  betake  themselves  to 
the  flower-garden,  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  pink  or  carnation  are  especial  favou- 
rites ;  in  the  kitchen-garden,  parsley  and  the  more  tender  varieties  of  cabbage, 
young  plants  of  the  cauliflower  and  broccoli,  being  preferred  to  any  of  the 
coarser  kinds ;  and  in  young  plantations,  consisting  of  an  average  number  of 
species  of  deciduous  forest  trees,  I  have  particularly  remarked  their  predilection 
for  the  oak,  not  another  species  being  touched,  until  the  whole  of  these  had  been 
first  barked. 

Mr.  Bell  observes  that  the  English  hare  "  swims  well,  and  takes  the  water 
readily,  not  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  pursuit  merely,  but  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  plentiful  supply  of  food."  This  applies  equally  well  to  the  Irish 
hare,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence,  for  which  I  cannot 
vouch,  though  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy  also ;  a  friend,  when  quietly 
angling,  having  once  observed  a  hare  that  was  quite  undisturbed  enter  and  swim 
across  the  deep  pool  of  a  mountain  stream,  though  by  going  a  very  short  way 
lower  down  she  could  have  passed  in  the  usual  manner. 

When  collecting  marine  productions,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hyndman,  about 
the  entrance  to  Strangford  Lough,  in  January,  1835,  we  at  different  times  in 
one  day  started  two  hares  that  were  lying  very  far  out  upon  low  rocks,  upon 
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which  marine  plants  only  vegetated  ;  and  had  one  of  them  remained  undisturbed 
for  only  a  few  minutes  longer,  she  would,  without  resorting  to  swimming,  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  mainland  until  the  tide  had  ebbed,  the  rocks  being  insu- 
lated for  at  least  the  half  of  every  twelve  hours. 

Were  such  instances  as  the  one  mentioned  of  the  hare  swimming  across  the 
stream,  rather  than  go  a  short  way  about,  general,  (which  they  arc  not  asserted 
to  be, )  it  would  seem  that  when  undisturbed,  this  animal  has  less  aversion  to  swim- 
ming than  to  leaping,  as  by  its  disinclination  to  the  latter  exertion,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  killed  in  the  higher  grounds  of  Ireland  fall  victims.  When  a  few  stones 
are  removed  from  the  base  of  the  loose  mountain-walls,  though  their  entire  height 
be  very  inconsiderable,  the  hare  will  take  advantage  of  the  opening,  rather  than 
leap  the  wall ;  a  habit  so  universally  known,  that  by  snares  placed  in  these  aper- 
tures they  arc  easily  secured,  and  chiefly  when  going  to,  or  returning  from  their 
feeding  ground.  On  this  habit  a  difference  was  observed  by  a  person  employed 
as  gamekeeper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  and  who  had  previously  served 
in  the  same  capacity  in  Scotland.  This  man  remarked,  with  some  surprise,  that 
in  a  field  where  hares  were  generally  numerous,  and  which  was  separated  from  a 
plantation,  where  they  were  preserved  by  a  mill-race,  over  which  was  a  wooden 
pipe,  that  they  invariably,  when  disturbed,  ran  for,  and  crossed  over  it,  rather 
than  leap  the  race,  which  the  Scotch  hare  would  have  done.  Although  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  mention  such  trivial  facts,  yet  no  stress  is  laid  upon  them, 
as  we  find  many  animals  very  much  influenced  by  immediate  circumstances. 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  Lepus  timidus  I  have  read,  there  is  not  any 
notice  of  their  herding  together  when  numerous;  but  the  intelligent  game- 
keeper before  alluded  to,  states,  that  in  Northamptonshire  he  has  frequently  seen 
them  when  driven  out  of  a  plantation  congregate  together,  to  the  number  of 
about  thirty,  in  the  open  ground.  Where  the  Irish  hares  abound,  their  grega- 
rious propensity  is  a  marked  character.  In  several  demesnes  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  when  they  were  carefully  preserved,  they,  on  becoming  plentiful,  herded 
together  like  deer,  and  thus  have  I  repeatedly  seen  from  one  to  three  hundred 
moving  together  in  one  body  like  these  animals,  in  all  these  demesnes  they 
eventually  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  most  destructive  to  the  plan- 
tations, &c,  and  were  consequently  destroyed  in  great  numbers ;  from  a  demesne 
in  the  County  of  Down  they  on  several  occasions  have  been  sent  into  Belfast 
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by  the  cart-load.  This  herding  together  is  not  the  result  of  what  might  be 
perhaps  considered  semi-domestication  in  the  demesne  or  park,  as  in  a  perfectly 
free  and  wild  state,  when  permitted  to  increase,  they  exhibit  the  same  social  and 
gregarious  habit.* 

*  A  sporting  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  for  seven  or  eight  yean  kept  a  number  of  native 
hares  in  a  large  yard  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  sufficient  supply 
for  his  hunting  ground,  and  in  this  he  was  from  the  first  successful,  as  the  females  produced  three 
times  in  the  year.  The  males,  perhaps  from  an  undue  proportion  relatively  to  the  females,  fought 
so  violently,  that  for  the  sake  of  peace,  a  few  of  them  were  emasculated,  and  in  consequence  grew 
to  an  amazing  size.  The  same  gentleman  kept  one  of  these  hares  for  several  years  fastened  like  a 
dog,  by  a  chain  and  collar.  Those  which  had  their  liberty  in  the  yard  (which  was  extensive)  never 
became  tame ;  but  when  taken  young,  and  pains  are  bestowed  upon  them,  they  exhibit  considerable 
docility,  and  have  been  Uught  to  play  tricks,  such  as  to  beat  a  drum,  itc. 
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Art.  I.  The  Punic  Ptusage  in  Pluutus,  collated  irith  jwralM  Passages  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Ih/  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  A.M.  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

Heel  S9th  Juno,  183d. 


••  In  ii«  riplMandu  mulu  ha<!cniM  ftunrj  uilanint.  Mtgno  molimioe  rem  »)JCTWsi,  <lo«ll  non  MuVecrrunt .  qui 
mi  Htuiiuin  Ptroo  ifflngcrc  mull*  dnlumnt  d*  qultilu  numjuim  oofiUitL" 

It  has  been  remarked  respecting  literature  in  general,  that  its  value  may  be 
characterized  as  that  of  an  historical  cabinet,  preserving  the  forms  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  expression  of  men  of  different  ages  and  nations,  but  of  passions  and 
circumstances  more  or  less  like  to  our  own;  and  that  it  is  this  which  gives  the 
charm  to  the  productions  of  poetry,  history,  and  eloquence,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  foreign  or  domestic. 

To  this  inherent  interest  and  value,  attaching  generally  to  the  classical 
remains  of  antiquity,  there  would  seem  in  the  drama  of  Plautus  which  contains 
the  Funic  passage,  to  be  superadded  the  peculiar  piquancy  arising'from  curiosity  ; 
such  as  might  be  excited  by  some  strange  natural  production,  or  antique  work  of 
art,  if  in  the  latter  there  should  be  an  inscription  in  a  character  difficult  to 
decypher,  or  in  the  former  a  coalescence  of  natural  substances  not  usually  com- 
bined, of  which  one  ingredient,  in  itself  valuable,  is  rendered  still  more  so  by 
having  attached  to  and  cohering  with  it  another  of  heterogeneous  quality,  and  at 
the  same  time  both  "  rich  and  rare." 

Thus  imbedded  in  one  of  those  productions  which  were  the  delight  of  the 
Roman  literary  world,*  and  affording  a  specimen  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 

*  Mu»<  i'Uutino  fcrmone  locuturas  futsso  «  Laiine  loqui  vellcnl. 

Quintilian,  Jtutitut.  Oral.  lib.  x.  c»p.  1. 
A  1 


4  The  Rev.  J.  Hamilton  on  the  Punic  Passage  in  Phut  us, 

language  of  the  rival  nation  of  another  continent,  the  author  of  the  piece  a 
favourite  of  the  Scipio's  and  Laelius's  of  the  one,  and  its  hero,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  supposed  compatriot  and  coeval  of  the  Hannibals  and  Hannos  of  the  other — 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Punic  passage,  with  the  different  attempts  to 
explicate  it,  should  for  a  long  period  from  and  after  the  revival  of  literature, 
have  engaged,  and  almost  agitated  the  literary  world.  The  wonder  rather  were, 
that  the  interest  thus  excited  should  during  a  long  period  (that  which  followed 
the  times  of  Bochart  and  his  fellows)  have  surceased;  but  that  the  indagation 
of  that  erudite  period  had  exhausted,  and  the  authority  of  Bochart's  gigantic 
scholarship  overlaid,  if  it  did  not  settle,  the  till  then  "  still  vexed"  discussion. 

The  state  of  comparative  quiescence  (rather  than  acquiescence)  by  which 
Bochart's  lucubrations  were  thus  followed,  was  within  the  last  half  century 
disturbed  by  an  attempt,  followed  by  some  later  attempts  of  the  same  kind,  to 
explain  the  passage  on  the  principle  of  a  supposed  affinity  between  the  Punic 
language  and  the  Irish.  The  fresh,  and  of  late  increased  interest  thus  excited 
in  the  discussion,  having  led  the  author  of  this  Essay  to  examine  the  Punic  as  it 
stands  in  Plautus,  and  while  waiting  for  a  copy  he  had  written  for  of  Bochart's 
interpretation,  to  attempt  a  translation  of  his  own,  he  found,  upon  comparison,  a 
considerable  discrepancy  between  them.  Having  subsequently  examined,  as  he 
conceives  with  candour,  and  certainly  with  care,  the  grounds  of  that  discrepancy, 
he  drew  up  that  exposition  of  his  own  view,  which  he  now  submits  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Classical  and  Oriental  scholar ; — deeply  sensible  that  the  attempt 
to  put  forth  a  new  explication  of  a  passage  which  has  tasked,  if  not  baffled,  the 
most  erudite  and  sagacious  spirits  of  their  times,  must,  in  place  of  indulgence, 
expect  rebuke,  unless  it  shall  approve  itself  to  the  candid  scrutiny  of  scholars, 
as  contributing,  however  humbly,  to  meet  a  desideratum  in  our  erudition,  and 
in  some  degree  helping  to  "give  the  sense,  and  causing  to  understand  the 
reading." 

The  author  having  begun  these  prefatory  remarks  by  adverting  to  the  grounds 
of  that  interest  which  the  learned  have  so  long  continued  to  take  in  the  Punic  pas- 
sage, cannot  conclude  them  without  avowing,  that  in  his  view  it  claims  attention 
upon  grounds  of  a  still  higher  kind — its  affinity  in  language  and  style  with  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Scripture,  and  the  light  which  it  not  only  receives  from  but 
reflects  upon  certain  parallel  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 


Collated  with  parallel  Passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 


IfKNI  LI  AC-ITS  QUINTI  SCENA  PRIMA. 

1 1  anno  tot/»itur  Punice. 

N*  Ythalonim,  uvalonuth  si  chorathisima  comsyth, 

Chym  lachchunyth  mumys  tyalmyctibari  imisci 

Lipho  canet  hyth  bynithii  ad  wdin  bynuthii. 

Byrnarob  syllo  homalonin  uby  misyrthoho. 

Bythlym  mothym  noctothii  nelechanti  daschmachon. 

Yssidolc  brim  tyfel  yth  chylys  chon,  tcm,  liphul. 

Uth  bynim  ysdibut  thinno  cuth  nu  Agorastoclcs. 

Ythc  manet  ihy  chyrste  Iycoch  sith  naso 

Byuni  id  chil  luhili  gubylim  lasibit  thim. 

Bodyalyt  hcrayn  nyn  nuys  lym  moncoth  lusim. 

Exanolim  volanus  succuratiiu  misti  atticum  esse 

Concubitum  a  bcllo  cutius  bcant  lulacant  chona  enus  es 

Hujec  silec  panesse  athidamascon  alem  induberte  felono  buthume 

Ccltum  comucro  lucni,  at  enim  avoso  uber  bent  hyach  Aristoclem 

Et  tc  se  aneche  nasoctclia  clicos  alcmus  dubertcr  mi  comps  vespiti 

Aodeancc  lictor  bodes  jussum  limnimcolus. 

Dcos  deasquc  vencror,  qui  hanc  urbem  colunt, 

Ut,  quod  de  meii  re  hue  veni,  rite  venerim. 

Measque  ut  gnatas,  et  mci  fratris  (ilium, 

Reperire  me  siritis :  dii  vostram  fidem  ! 

Quae  mihi  surrcptae  sunt,  ct  fratris  filiuni. 

Sed  hie  mihi  antehac  hospes  Antidamas  fuit. 

Eum  fecissc  ajunt  sibi  quod  faciundum  fuit. 

Ejus  filium  hie  pnedicant  ease  Agorastoclem  : 

Deum  hospiulem  ac  tesseram  mecum  fero : 

In  hiscc  habitarc  monstratu'st  rcgionibus. 

Hos  pcrcontabor,  qui  hue  egrediuntur  foras. 


f>  The  Rev.  J.  Hamilton  on  the  Pt/nic  Pottage  in  Phtutus, 


"  Ego  re  perpeiufi  i 

teriores  Lybicos—  in  ulrisque  padem  habcri  qua>  in  Latints  quibu*  scons  Poota  claudit." — Bochabt 
<it  Lingvd  Punici.  (Caput  VI.) 


Ten  Punk  Lines  as  found  in  the  Pa>nulus,  dirided  into  Punic  IVords  by 

interstitial  Lines. 

N|Yth[alonim|uvalonuth[si  corath|isima  con|sith| 
Chy  m  lachlchunjyth  mu|mys  tyalmlyctibari  i|mtsehi- 
-Li;pho[canct  h|yth|byn|ithii|a|d  ccdiii|binuthii| 
Byrn^roblsyllo  ho|malonin|ubyni|ii(jyrthoho| 
Byth|ly|m  mo|thyn|noctothi|i  n|clcch|anti  dasmachon;| 
Ym|kl|clc|brim  ty|fe];'yth|chyly|s  cho|n  ten|lyphul| 
Uth!byn|im  ysdijbut  thinlno  cuthnu|Agorastocles| 
Yth|e  manet|ihy|chyrs|ac  ly|coch|sith|naso| 
By|unijid|chi|lluh|ili!gubylini|lasybit|thyni| 
Boldyialyt  h|eray!n|nyn|n|uys  ly'm  moncoth|lu»im 


The  same  reunited  into  connected  but  distinct  Vocables. 

N'  Ytb  alonim  uvalonuth  si  corath  isimacon  sith 

Chy  m'lach'chun  ytbmu  im  sty  aim  yctibari  mischili  pho 

Caneth  yth  byn  ithii  a(i)  doedin  binuthii 

Byrn  arob  s'yl'Ioho  raalonim  ubym  is  yrthoho 

Byth  ly  m'mo  thyn  noctothi  i'n  'elech  antidasmachon ; 

Yss  id  cle  brimty  fcl  yth  chyl  li  s'cho  ntn  lyphul 

Uth  byn  im  ysd  ibuth  thin  nocuth'no  Agorastocles 

Yth  emeneth  ihy  chyrs  feli  choch  sith  naso  by 

U'ni  id  chiTluh  ili  gubylim  lasibith  thyin 

Bo  dy  'alyt'h  crayn  'nyn'  n*  uys'l  ym'mon'cuth  lusim 
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77m;  Ten  Punic  Lines  in  Hebrew  Character9. 


nw  p^Dcr  rr-ro 
tig  ^Vaoro  ^ain*  c^rrbso 
viSaa  p"rn 

*anrra*3 

*a  viB73  rwt  frt  ■'Vh  onp 
cn  naspb  cbias 
rib  ni-pos  ch  bwtsw 


U30/T'  jra  "aVra  »a 
t»  t*|sn     )2  rv  rop 
nmVjrTB  ariH  pra 
nn  V»s  ^  n-a 
bso  'mnsa  n*?n  ts  bo* 
nn  rwan  -paip  m 
*rr»  roan 

nVw  Sbnbn  'a  t3  "wi 

v-  ... 

...  .. 


Literal  Translation  of  the  Punic  into  Latin. 

1.  Vcncror  Deo*  et  Deis  qui  banc  urbcm  colunt ; 

2.  L't  iter  (tntum)  rile  contiummarint,  socundanlcs  rem  raeam,  docentcs  me  liir 

3.  Repperire  (ilium  errabundum  fratris  mei— delectas  gnaus  roeas— 

4.  Surripuit  can  itwidiator — quom  ut-profanum-arcoant  a   diia  et  in  marc,  miusquisque,  de- 

mergant. 

5.  Hospitio  hie  donating  fui  apud  Amidamantem — mihi  cum  eo  quia  necessiludo  fuit 

6.  (iraodanus  ilK>,  teatiniunum  liorum  est,  i-alliditate  sua  fecit  rem  sibi,  quam  farultas  dabalur  ad 

faciendum. 

7.  Et  filiu-i  equidem  posuit  dninum  bic  habitationis  sua.-,  Agonmlwle* 

H.  Signuin  vorilatis  crit  tabula  (cui  Deus  meus  inscriplio)  h«fc  allata  meium. 
9.  Et  respondit  testis,  quod,  supcrne,  illi  ha?  regiones  ad  habitandum  illic 

10.  Eundo  hac  viA  cxcelsum-versus  videbo  nunc  biTium  ego  ;  tl  intcrrugabo  equidem  ex  anubus 
rgrcdienteg. 

*  Vowt]  point*  have  been  introduced  iml y  where  tbey  Kerned  neceuftx)  to  dmi»£iw»h  (he  tetue  ;  e.  %.  the  ronjags- 
UuiiaI  vowel  mirk i  affect  the  tenM  radically  in  the  »<ird  pjra  <•>«  fourth  line,  uid  grammatirally  in  the  word  TP)  ui  the 
tilth. 

1  C'hildcv  for  !  =  ei^tut  fui- 
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Word  for  Word  with  the  Punic,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Interlinear  Version  of  Montunu*. 


bloc ;  colon!  qui.urbam 

jpuus-nwu  d«l<cus 
at  (anakqnixiut,)  «t  in  mm,  a-dik 
apud-AoliduMDMiB  neccsutado  (/•>■()  qua  donttai-fm 

bseh     jna      rtaa?      *V  Vn  rr 

ad-ficieodum.  dabatur  naam-faculUM  »ibi.  nn  m, 


^         nut    pn         iVn  onp 

BC  (iascriplio)  rui  Dcus'ineiu  ubala 


«l-Deu      I>ow  VeiKrix 

nonrr  7^2  '3bno  »3 

tDMumaiuinl  rile  iier.(i»u«i)  Li 

«in    n*  p   rr>  nap 

fralni  m«i  ernbuadum        Bliitm  Ilepperire 


i-ut-profinum-a 


nn  Sayo  ^  rr3 

hie  ca«'-w  mini  HwpitK,' 
fecit  caliidate-iua  horum  talunoaam  Grnd«r»»»-ilUi 

cn  nra  r   w    )3  m 

hie 


TP  tosh  n* 

erit  verilatii  Sipnufti 


srtb    nhrasa  cm    bHtwi  ras  «a  ntn*    nrrbs      "7  ku 

ro  ;        binum  nunc  vtdebo  ciceltum'-vernu  hac-via  F.uoda 


*  The  collocation  and  construction  of  the  Latin  translation  of  this  line,  which  the  interlinear 
arrangement  somewhat  disturbs,  will  be  perceived  by  turning  to  the  preceding  page,  line  5.  It  runs 
thus — "  Ilospitio  hie  exceptus  fui  apud  antidamantem  mihi  cum  eo  quia  ncccssitudo  fuil." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  emendation:  of  the  Punic  text  suggested,  are  only  two,  and  that 
they  are  such  as  do  not  alter  the  sense,  the  supplying  in  the  second  and  third  lines  the  suffix  \  fre- 
quently omitted  in  the  Syriac  dialect. 
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Thf  sir  latter  Lines  of  the  Passage,  supposed  to  lw  Libyan,  as  they  are  found 

in  the  Pwnuhis. 

Kx  anolim  vulanus  succuratim  misti  nttc  cum  esse 
t'oncubitum  a  bcllo  cutius  Want  lalacant  chona  onus  cs 
Hujee  silec  panes.se  athtdamascon  alcm  indubcrte  fclono  buthume 
Ccltum  corautro  lueni  ct  enim  avosd  ubcr  bent  hyach  Aristoclem 
Kt  te  se  amclic  nasoctelia  clicos  alemus  duliertcr  micomps  vespiti 
Aodeanec  lictor  bodes  jussum  Imintinrolus. 

llie  same  divided  by  Interstitial  Lines. 

lis  alonim  uvalomis'snecuratliiu  mitsi  atti;cu!e$emacoii 
Cublitum'abcl  locutiluth  beant  la]laean't|chona  en|uses  liui 
Ec  s]ilec  p'lUH  iessle'atludainasconlalem  iiulubertlclfelono  buth|ume 
Cel  turn  com  ucroHuleni  c  ]ten  im|avos'[duber|bcnt  hy'acli  Aristoclem 
Kt  tesc|aneche|nasocteili!a  eli>oN  alcnius|dubcrt|c  rmlmicomlpskespiti 
Aode ianecriict|or|bo|dc|sj|ussuml;im  nimco|lus. 

The  same  corrected  and  reunited  into  distinct  Vocables. 

Yth!alonim|iivalonuth  succunn  immitsi|atti,cu|ysmacon 
Chul)'ytbmu!alKl  locuthiiUtblbeantJailacan'tchonaenluseshui 
Ycthlileclpolane  ysselAthidamascotuileniiiildubertle  fclono.biithjumk* 
Ci'l|tum(Com',ucrlro[lulani!eitena|imiavosdldubcr|benthy|  Acharistoclcm 
Y'thlteseaiiechilnasoctillilaelilcoslalemuthldubertlermlmicomlps'lvespiti 
Aodeanec'llictlorlboldilsi-lus'llimlmnicollus. 


VOL.  XVIII.  B 
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The  six  Libyan  Lines  in  Hebrew  Characters,  with  Translation. 

•li3B»<  V  *nn  *m      mpo  mrbni  o^ibs  n 
'5»5eti  pn  nflpb      nra  rw  ITOb  baw  stan*  3*1 
rwoi  nv3       brc  rrcn  rabj  ibc^-rrw  mnr      (4d  pbn  njr 
cb3eo*TKnH  to'3  ")3T  -rai  cm  torn         ss  -p-i  c»n  trn  Vn 
"•nan?  use  cfns  c-^n  rrct  nsVsi  pb  "Vn     tik»3  »3:»  nart:  m 
rb  nn:s  c«  bscw  r-c     s'13  npn'n  n^y  s-nn 

Dc(»  disasque  cjui  urbem,  quincliam  iter  habmlcm  peregrimim  in  aulitudiiie,  luetitur  ; 

Gratia  ft  fa  v  ore  consummarint  luctuosuin  iter  meum  et  liberos  (defatigatione  lonfcctum)  repperiro 

drsiderium  ct  delicias  mra*  (.inant) 
Ante  hac  consortium  liic  milii  fuit  gratidarvo  cum  Antiilamanle.    Callidate  aiunt  fet-Use  habitations 

-ilia'  (Ionium,  quinctiam 

Dmlias  hie.    Propinquua  ct  cam*  »odali*  iUi  cru.    El  habitationcm  vquidrm  pojtiit  fains  (r»l ) 
filius  ejus  Agorastorlcs. 

Sipnuni  occultum  egomel  fero  mitrum  Di-ti*  mou*  «>iilplura.  Adolwen*,  faro*  out  antiquum  locum 

patcfciit  ct  habitationcm  euani. 
(Yrtiorcm  mo  faciam  cgoroct,  oxcvljnm  ndcbo,  cundo  har  qua  conrursu*— it  intvrrogabo  equideni 

ex  xdibtts  cgrcdicnlcni. 

*  By  comparing  the  firet  Punic  line  with  the  cvnretponding  part  of  the  Libyan,  ll  appears  that  the  principal  corrup* 
him  ol'thr  latter  coiuutt  io  occasionally  <jan»pwing  the  mdkal  lelten,  and  aim  »ul)ititutiog  p  for  p. 
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Tin-  .«'<•  Lihijnn  Lines  arranged  ui  separate  Sentences,  with  tlie  Retuting  and  an 


ewmaeuo       tu  am  inn  mi         tcoriik       valonulh   Aloaim  jrth 

tuentur  io-iolito.iin«  poregrintim  ilor-habtntem  <\mn  tfiam  qai-uibcm     Daw|U«  Dii 


tlionrn    I'cm'lli  h  ben'liijlh        loculi         a  be  I  ythmu 

•«gmm      |an    ra-b  sb     nra  rr    <rob     bat*     tott  avt 


rl  J.;l:ci»»-iw,l;  dtudtriuni  i«|>penic  ^"'0 


e      jm  aoi  po       ilcc  jcth 


fu.i   cum-gnu.Je.0  Bi.ki  hie 


urn       «l        umc        liutli  ono  (el 


Agorasto^lcs      bcaathi     dubcr       void        im  utena        afii  lu        ri>  ucr  Hbom=:CDii 


Aforauoclw    filim  cjm  fama  est    paiui!    equidtm  htbitalionem  el  ego  ilii   «idali«        earo«  propin<]»«» 

chock      *lt         li        na«octi     aocchi      tex  ytfazreth 


.aculptura  l>eua,  roecuiu    into     c^Dtnct  occultum  lignum 
uspiti  ps'      roicotD      erm        datjcrt  ulcraulli 

"raw      hod  cipo  crn   rrai  rvabv 

habitation*  iuts  dilatarit  locum  atiticji 
\nt  n:mc«        im  aiatul  bi        de      bo       or'        'lu't  Niivdu 

rb       nimja  en«    S*wki      p^d    -h  ria  ntm*  n-bv  »3iH 


*  2 
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The  Punic  Passage  identified  and  harmonized  with  the  Libyan  in  Sense  and  in  Phonetic  Power. 


COLUMN  MIOW'ING  THK  WORDS  COMMON  TO  BOTH. 

Veneror      Drot   rt     Deal        qui-urbem  tuentur 
P.  .Yyth  itlonim  mlonulh  u  ntruth  ytntticoH 

L.    Ex     miolim    volanus  suceurat  enmacon=:nu'8*i,cini 


COLUMN  SHOWING  KOIIW  PECULIAR  TO  EAl  II. 

Iiane  quiorliani  itcr-CicicntMn  perfgrinuut  Miljtanum 
P.  tlth 

I.,  im         tuiUi  atti  ru 


pi  ili-r-rwuiu 
P.  run     yikmu    m W.k-/i<») 

I~  'chub    vturu  loruti 


.  ..•nindanfe.     rem -mrnm  d„lCv»l«  me  hie,  dtM^MMMXonfrt 
P.  mtntliuhhim  ylhdihri    muteilai  pho 

h.  nbel 


Itrpprrire  gniUfr-lnciu  dilctta* 
P.  caaeth    Ocnoih<li  litnLiin 

L.   P  can't      beant  *c«ahui 


P.  ylh-bm  ylhtlui  «-AA(.) 


I.. 


(Plutonium  hie    mihi  rum- Antidaip-inlr 
P.    Elech  thym  li         .  iHthttitunuchon 

L.     IUrc     »|>'  ani-t  Athidanmwou 


Graivdarua  testimonium  huriim  rnlliditall*  feril  r'tn 

I'.      <j»g  id         ele     brimt't  fel  chil 

I..     t-M       •duiwrt  'alcrain  M  crl 


niTrtpwit-tai 
P.  Ii'yrn 


,trul.  t-y  Tilth* 

it  yntuhu 
■inti»qul»i|wc  defiurrgant 


,„\,ilo»tm]  ut>ym 


dotiatui-fui    |  inilii  i-iMifn  q»w] 

uolh  tlio-lhi  [li  ni'mu  ihnj 
L.    chom      ticr-ro          lu  cm 

prwiin^uu*  ft  farm  todalia  illi 


hotpitio 


ubi  quam  faruUa*  d-itialut  ail-liu-iv-iidum 
P.  It        i-    cu-   nln  Uphnl 


P.  lylh  ben  ytd  buth  nurhihritmi 
L.  Hrnt  void  buth 


P.  ylh 
I.  .t 


*/« 

eli 


ru 


hi 
I 


klr       ft  I 

!'  ihym 

L.  tiuna 


erit  tabula  (,. 
P.  yhy  rhrt 


im  dnbrr 

vrnum  erit,  Ac.  i 


Kt-rcipondit  ten 
P.  uni-id 


apcruil-iibi    luitx  ti-g-nu** 

»'/r  i/cbulirH 

•dttbert    ps'a  'mieutn 

Fama  eat  apcrliil  aibi  Kkmhj 

..a  e..vl.i.m.»fliu»  videbu  Wnimi 

P    H..  ,li        -lylhi          eroy  iiyn 
L.   liu  d«         'lirt  or" 


ad-habiLatulum 
liuihil 

spit  1 

lutiilaii'ini* 


hir 

P  i/ty>» 
L.     era  alt-ninth 

(re—  auliu,uu 


i  adulearem  apenut  libi) 


il  inl.  rFt.|-*lio  el  ndibu»  egredie-me. 
P.  uyst  mmoncuth  tiitim 

I.    ,  .  .1         mnii-o  lus 


The  w»rda  marked  ibiu  (  •  )  art  the  •) 
p  aoc  =  pu  »ne    pu  =  M  =  kli 


nonimtl  at  tbnloabo.e  t 


t  See  the  Milan  l'aliropM.l  of  the  L.bya.1 
,  Local  n. 


Unci  diaravcied  by  An«»)u  Maio. 
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HERMENEUTICAL  PRECOGNITION  OF  THK  PUNIC  AND  LIBYAN  LINES. 

As  ancillary  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Punic  original,  it  may  he  convenient 
to  premise  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Latin  version. 

In  the  first  Latin  sentence,  Ilanno  invokes  the  Alonim  and  Alonuth,  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  city  he  had  arrived  in. 

In  the  second,  he  prays  that  he  may  have  arrived  there  under  their  auspices, 
and  that  his  business  may  prosper. 

In  the  third,  that  they  may  permit  or  grant  him  to  recover  his  lost  daughter 
and  nephew,  (sou  of  bis  brother. ) 

The  fourth  contains,  along  with  the  reminiscence  of  the  abduction,  an  appeal 
to  heaven  against  the  author  of  it. 

The  fifth,  his  reminiscence  of  the  hospitality  he  had  been  granted  there  by 
Antidamas. 

The  sixth,  the  information  he  had  had  respecting  that  old  man's  fortunes 
and  implied  death. 

The  seventh,  that  respecting  the  residence  there  of  his  adopted  son,  Agoras- 
tocles. 

In  the  eighth,  he  mentions  his  having  brought  with  him,  as  his  introduction, 
the  Tessera  Hospitalis. 

In  the  ninth,  his  having  been  directed  to  that  quarter  of  the  town  as  the 
locus  of  Agorastocles's  habitation. 

The  tenth,  his  determination  to  inquire  further  of  the  persons  coming  out 
rrom  the  houses. 

Wc  have  thus  ten  Latin  sentences  corresponding  with  as  many  Punic  lines; 
a  congruity  which  suggests  the  inquiry,  how  far  they  mutually  correspond  in 
other  respects,  or  rather  the  presumption  that  each  Latin  sentence  gives  the 
translation  more  or  less  closely  of  each  corresponding  Punic  verse.  As  confir- 
matory of  this  presumption,  the  first  point  of  agreement  between  them  which 
claims  our  notice  is,  that  the  proper  names  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  seventh 
sentences  of  the  Latin  are  found  at  the  close  of  the  corresponding  fifth  and 
seventh  verses  of  the  original.  The  next  is  the  circumstance  that  where  common 
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names  arc  repeated  in  the  Latin,  there  is  found  a  corresponding  repetition  in  the 
Punic.  For  example,  the  sentences  wc  have  alluded  to,  the  fifth  and  seventh, 
contain  each  of  them  the  Latin  adverb  hie,  and  accordingly  the  fifth  and  seventh 
Punic  lines  contain  each  the  Hebrew  word  of  same  import,  thyn.  So  in  the 
sentence  between  them,  the  sixth,  wc  have  the  two  words  of  the  same  root, 
fecisse  and  faciundum,  in  the  Latin,  and  in  the  corresponding  line  of  the  Punic 
the  equivalent  word  of  the  same  Hebrew  root  phi'lmA  phul.  So  much  for  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh.  In  the  fourth  Latin  sentence  the  word  Dii,  and  in  the 
first  Deos ;  so  in  the  Punic  of  both  Alonim.  In  the  eighth  Latin  sentence 
Deum,  and  in  the  eighth  Punic  JEli,  (Deus  metis)  of  the  Gospel  and  Psalms. 
In  the  third  Jilium,  and  also  in  the  seventh.  So  in  Punic  three  and  seven,  byn 
or  hen,  son.  In  the  second  Latin  ut,  and  in  the  Punic  chi,  the  Hebrew  for  ut; 
and  so  in  the  ninth  Punic  chi,  and  in  the  Latin  ut,  virtually,  (being  there  com- 
muted for  the  equivalent,  accusative,  and  infinitive.)  It  should  have  been 
mentioned,  that  in  the  first  and  sixth  sentences  there  occurs  the  repetition  of  the 
Latin  relative  qui  in  the  first,  and  quod  in  the  sixth ;  and  that  accordingly  we 
find  a  corresponding  repetition  in  the  first  and  sixth  Punic  lines,  that  of  the 
letter  *,  the  sibilant  by  which  in  Latin  characters  the  Hebrew  relative  is 
expressed. 

These  congruities  speak  for  themselves.  They  show  that  the  Punic  verses 
correspond  with  the  Latin  sentences;  they  give  the  Punic  for  the  several  words 
repeated  in  the  Latin,  and  show  the  affinity,  or  rather  identity,  of  the  Punic 
with  the  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects. 

The  repetitious  we  have  hitherto  noticed  arc  however  only  of  words  of  the 
same  root,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  extend  the  process  to  those  of  the  same 
grammatical  form.  In  the  first,  fourth,  and  eighth  Latin  sentences  we  have 
the  words  Deos  and  Deas,  Dii  and  Deum.  In  the  corresponding  Punic  line 
occur  the  words  Alonim  Alonuth,  Alonim  Ml;  Alonim  Alonim  agreeing  with 
Deos  Dii,  Alonuth  with  Deas,  Ml  with  Deus.  In  the  same  way,  for  fiiium 
and  fiiias,  or  gnatas,  we  have  ben  or  byn,  and  binoth,  in  the  third  and  seventh 
line ;  and  in  the  last  line  but  one  another  word  occurs  in  im-gebulim  for 
regionibus  of  the  Latin  in  the  same  penult  line.  In  short,  to  the  Hebrew 
scholar  it  must  be  clear  that  im  and  nth  arc  the  masculine  and  feminine  plural 
Punic,  as  we  know  they  are  masculine  and  feminine  plural  Hebrew. 
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The  only  line  not  included  in  the  above  induction  of  corresponding  repe- 
tition iit  the  last.  But  it  too  affords  exemplification  of  the  im  and  oth  being 
masculine  and  feminine  plural  in  Punic  as  in  Hebrew.  For  qui  egrediuntur 
foras  is  obviously  equivalent  to  egredientes  ex  cedihus,  (the  Dclphin  interpreta- 
tion,) and  accordingly  as  " /ms"  signifies  egredior,  and  "  mnurhoth"  cedes,  we 
find  the  Punic  run — luzim  m-mmnchoth. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  words  in  duplicate,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  point  out  one  or  two  other  cases  of  Hebrew  duplicate,  not  less  pertinent, 
though  less  obvious,  than  those  already  noticed,— viz.  repetitions  of  words  or 
phrases  occurring  in  the  original,  although  not  verbally  transferred  into  the 
Latin  translation.  Examples  of  this  sort  occur  iu  translations  accounted  literal, 
but  are  still  more  likely  to  occur  in  such  as  are  only  paraphrases  or  abridgments. 
And  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Punic  is,  properly  speaking,  nothing  but  an 
abridgment.  In  the  sixth  line  we  have  the  phrase  "  aiunt,"  they  teil  me,  they 
inform  vie,  their  information  is.  In  the  last  line  but  one,  "  monstrattim  est," 
it  has  been  told  me,  my  informant,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  deposes,  $c.  In 
both  these  clauses,  therefore,  we  have  in  common  the  idea  of  information,  testi- 
mony, &c,  and  accordingly  in  both  we  find  the  same  Hebrew-Punic  word  iy,  id, 
=  witness. 

iy,  the  Punic  id,  has  (as  witness  has  in  English)  the  double  meaning  of 
either  witness,  testimony,  information,  or  deponent,  informant.  n*?N  IV,  id  etleh, 
in  the  sixth  verse,  is  the  testimony  of  these  people,  iy  >:y,  yni  id,  in  the  penul- 
timate verse,  is  equivalent  to  witness  answered  or  dejmsed.  Ty  njy,  is  a 
peculiar  Hebrew  phrase  which  occurs  in  the  ninth  commandment,  Ty  'jy  (with 
>  instead  of  n)  is  an  Arabism,  which  having  the  copulative  1  prefixed,  becomes 
by  synaircsis  the  u'niid  of  the  Punic,*  and  tcitness  testifies. 

The  word  iy  in  the  penultimate  line  is  recognized  by  Bochart,  but  it  escaped 
his  observation  in  the  sixth,  as  did  also  the  words  respectively  combined  with  it 
in  phrase  in  both  lines.  n^M,  cle,  these,  after  it,  in  the  former ;  and  ':y,  ni, 
answered,  testified,  before  it,  in  the  latter. 

Again,  as  the  latter  section  of  the  passage  relates  almost  entirely  to  the  idea 
of  hospitalities,  cither  those  received  by  Ilanno  from  Antidamas,or  expected  on 

"  See  Schindler  in  verb. 
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the  part  of  his  representative,  Agorastocles,  we  may  expect  the  recurrence  of 
terms  equivalent  to  house,  dwelling,  dwelling-house.  Now  amongst  the  Hebrew 
synonymes  for  such  ideas  arc  the  following:  /ya»  h'th*  JUTOtS*  mnuchth, 
nm3fin,>3>  beth  vinuchth,  or  rnn3  JTO.  outh  nuchth*  Accordingly,  in  the 
fifth  Punic  line,  for  hospes  mihifuit  Antidamas,  the  first  word  which  presents 
itself  is  beth,  which,  connected  with  the  word  noetothi,  (for  nolothi,)  in  the  same 
line,  means  that  Hanno  was  granted  hospitable  accommodation  in  the  house  of 
Antidamas;  or  in  the  Latin  phraseology  of  the  ensuing  scene,  hospitimn  prcebe- 
hatur,  agreeing  with  the  domum  prrrbente  of  Horace,  Sat.  v.  lib.  1.  And  in 
the  last  line,  in  which  occurs  foras,  rightly  interpreted  in  the  Delphin  edition, 
t.<  ti'dibus,  we  find  the  equivalent  Hebrew  phrase,  mrmno,  m-mnuchth,  from 
the  houses.  And  in  the  seventh  verse,  which,  as  we  shall  find,  means,  that  the 
adopted  son  Agorastocles  had  built  or  fixed  his  residence  there  ;  the  line  runs — 
nth  ben  j/sd  buth  nuchtheno  or  beth  mnurhtheno — (vdifeaeit  domum  habitation^ 
hie.  nmjn  ni,  a  house  of  rest,  a  mansion,  a  house  of  residence,  is  a 
phrase  which  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  and  frequently  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase. 

By  this  copious  induction  of  words  in  duplicate,  we  have  not  only  elicited  so 
many  Punic  vocables  and  their  value,  but  have  established  the  principle,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  that  the  language  of  the  passage  is  Hebrew,  or  one 
of  its  cognate  dialects  ;  and  that  the  ten  Latin  sentences  correspond  in  sense,  as 
well  as  number,  with  the  ten  first  Punic  lines.  We  have  therefore  in  the  first 
instance  the  Punic  mass  divided  into  ten  integral  portions,  each  of  which  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  two  distinct  parallel  or  correlative  clauses.  Several  of  these 
clauses  become  still  farther  decomposed  by  the  intervention  of  the  duplicate 
terms  already  discovered,  or  by  the  Hebrew  equivalents,  easily  discoverable,  of 
expressions  rendered  literally  in  the  Latin,  or  nearly  so.  And  as  to  the  re- 
maining unknown  Punic  expressions,  their  value  must  be  elicited  by  bringiug 
into  juxta-position  with  them  such  Hebrew  expressions  as  have,  whether  as  ac- 
cessories or  supplements,  coherence  with  the  Latin  in  sense,  and  with  the  Punic 
in  phonetic  power.  The  accomplishment  of  this  result,  or  approximation  to  it, 
should  be  the  solution,  or  the  approximation  to  it,  of  this  interesting  philological 
problem. 

•  See  Plwitevich's  Thesaurus  Synonimicus. 
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Having  thus  taken  a  first  view  of  the  Punic  passage,  properly  so  called,  it 
remains  that  before  we  pass  on  to  the  explication  of  it  in  detail,  we  take  some 
notice  of  the  six  lines,  commonly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Libyan  Verses, 
critics  have  dealt  with  thcui  as  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  ten ;  others 
pronounced  them  a  repetition  or  version  of  them  in  a  different  dialect. 
The  attempts  to  explicate  them  on  the  former  hypothesis  have  been  condemned,  I 
believe,  unanimously  as  failures.  Those  who  have  adopted  the  latter  view  of 
them  have,  I  think,  as  uniformly  abandoned  the  attempt  in  despair. 

One  encouraging  fact,  however,  meets  us  in  limine,  and  one,  of  which  the 
tabular  matter,  in  the  twelfth  page,  furnishes  ocular  demonstration ;  that  the  six 
lines  arc  so  far  the  duplicate  of  the  ten,  that  in  each  of  the  ten  Punic  lines,  but  one,* 
we  find  a  small,  but  significant,  combination  of  vocables,  which  have  their  echo 
in  the  corresponding  locus  of  the  Libyan  passage, — a  broken  sentence  common  to 
lwth,  agreeing  tvith  the  Latin  in  sense,  and  with  both  Punic  and  Libyan  in 
phonetic  power.  Along  with  this  scries  of  duplicates  in  sound,  we  find  a 
series  equally  numerous  of  synonimous  expressions,  constituting  duplicates  in 
sense.  And  with  this  common  portion  the  ascititious  or  supplemental  Punic 
and  Libyan  remainders  cohere,  as  the  "  common  Gospel"  of  the  German  criticf 
with  the  supposed  additions  of  the  Evangelists,  forming  a  harmony  of  the  Punic 
passage  with  the  Libyan,  such  as  is  submitted  in  the  next  page.} 

•  I  find  since  this  paper  was  sent  to  press,  that  this  exception  is  removed  by  the  Milan  Palim)i»f*l 
of  Angclo  Maio,  in  which  wo  discover  within  the  locus  where  we  might  expect  it  the  word  Alonim 
corresponding  to  the  Di  voitram Jidem  of  the  Latin. 

f  Eichorn. 

J  In  reference  to  this  harmony  it  would  teem  a  proper  opportunity  to  observe,  that  some  of  (he 
best  editions  of  Plautus,  in  place  of  ytdibuth,  in  the  seventh  line,  read  ytdibur,  which  may  be  ren. 
dered,  « has  fixed  (report  i*)  his  residence  here,"  harmonising  with  the  peso  duber  of  the  Milan 
paliuipsest,  as  buthnuchth  does  with  the  'ono  buth  of  the  preceding  Libyan  line.  Again,  in  the 
penultimate  line  of  the  Punic  the  words  chil  lu,  may  be  read  either  chi  nlMfa,  that  yonder,  above  there, 
to  him,  &tc. ;  or  cAi  nlblu,  that  he  hat  opened  for  himself;  according  to-thc  meaning,  open— open 
eminently,  ascribed  by  Parkhurst  to  the  word  V?n-  The  latter  reading  is  recommended  as  harmo- 
nising with  the  Libyan  of  the  same  sentence  in  meaning ;  but  the  former  having  been  adopted  in 
the  first  instance,  the  corresponding  Latin  rendering  tuperne,  Mi  ha  regionet,  &c.  hold  its  place 
still,  p.  7. 
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A  Harmony  of  the  Punic  and  Libyan  Passages.* 

Mai/  the  Gods  and  Goddesses  who  guard  this  city,  [and  also  the  lonely  traveller 
on  his  way,] 

Graciously  —  auspiciously  consummate  my  [sorrowful]>«rwc«/— prospering  my 

business,  directing  mc  here 
[[Worn  out  with  fatigue]  to  recover  my  children,  the  stray  son  of  my  brother — 

my  beloved  daughters  [my  darling — my  delights,] 
He  swept  them  off,  the  licr  in  wait — whom-may-they-cast-out-as-profane  from 

the  Gods,  and  in  the  sea,  one  and  all,  may  they  sink  him. 
Hospitality  I  was  granted  here  because  /  had  a  connexion  with  Antidamas : 

[a  near  and  dear  guest  to  him  (was)  T\. 
The  old  man  the  testimony  of  these  people  =  [the  report]  is  by  his  shrewdness^ 

acquired  a  house  of  residence — moreover  a  fortune  for  himself,  such  as 

ability  was  given  him  to  acquire. 
And  his  son  has  established  his  house  of  residence  here  Agorastoeles. 
[The  private]  token  of  truth  will  be  this  tablet — my  God  the  engraving  [I  have] 

brought  along  with  me 
And  [the  youth]  witness  deposes  [=  report  is]  has  opened  these  quarters  [the 

old  place]  for  his  habitation, 
Going  this  way  toward  the  high  place,  I  will  see  the  Birium, 

[I  will  inform  myself — I  will  see]  the  high  place,  going  this  way  [the 

concourse]  and  trill  ask  the  out-goers  from  the  houses. 

•  The  parts  in  Italics  are  in  duplicate  ;  those  joined  1-y  =  synonimous ;  those  in  brackets 
Lybian. 

t  Synonimei  in  the  original  C.bv  and  env,  cuttiditai. 
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Argument  of  the  first  Section  of  the  Punic  Monologue. 

Journeying  in  search  of  his  lost  nephew  and  daughters,  Hanno  is  represented 
as  invoking  in  the  first  part  of  the  monologue  the  auspices  and  guidance  of  the 
tutelary  divinities  of  the  city  for  their  recovery,  and,  as  we  shall  find,  for  the 
punishment  of  the  Andrapodist.  In  the  sequel  of  his  soliloquy,  we  shall  find 
him  resolving  to  put  in  requisition,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  friendship  of  the 
son  of  his  former  host,  and  the  appliances  of  federal  hospitality. 

The  case  of  Hanno  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  many  cases  arising  out 
of  that  infamous  traffic,  which,  from  the  earliest  age*,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  curse  of  the  race  of  Canaan  and  of  the  continent,  which  contains  what  was 
called  the  Land  of  Ham.  Of  this  traffic,  one  principal  branch  was  the  abduction 
of  what  were  called  surreptitious  children, — a  son,  or  brother's  son,  whose 
"  careless  childhood  had  strayed,"  or  been  decoyed ;  one  or  more  of  the  beloved 
daughters  of  the  house,  or  haply  the  entire  flock,  seized  by  the  "  Her  in  wait," 
and  carried  off  "  at  one  fell  swoop,"  leaving  the  bereft  parent  to  consume  the 
miserable  remainder  of  his  days  in  hopeless  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
remnant  of  his  line,  in  journeys  of  interminable  length,  and  of  doubtful  issue, 
begun  with  prayers  for  their  direction,  success,  and  consummation,  and  ending 
with  curses  upon  the  execrable  author  of  his  bereavement.  Such,  or  substan- 
tially such,  will  be  found  to  be  the  argument  of  the  first  section  of  the  Punic 
monologue  in  the  Famulus. 

The  section  divides  itself  into  two  principal  parts, — the  one  relating  to  the 
abduction  of  the  children,  including  an  imprecatory  appeal  against  the  child- 
stealer,  or  Andrapodist ;  the  other  relating  to  the  journey  for  their  recovery, 
beginning  with  an  invocation  addressed  to  the  tutelary  deities  for  success. 

It  may  conduce  to  the  more  easy  development  and  explication  of  the  passage 
to  follow  the  order  of  time,  and  begin  with  the  part  relating  to  the  Abduction. 
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The  Punic  Phraseology  respecting  the  Abduction  explicated. 

Yth  byn  ithii  ah  hi — dodain  benothai — byr'n  arob.    We  shall  first  consider 

the  part  translated  in  the  Latin,  and  then  explicate  the  Punic  for  which  there  is 

no  Latin  equivalent. 

Gnatas  meas  Fratris  filium        Que  mihi  sun-cpta  aunt. 

Latin.  Filium     Fratris  Gnatas  meas. 

Punic.  jih  Byn       A  Bynulhii 

f  vth  Ben  -  ahh  f  Benothai 

™    pn-  { 

This  part  of  the  clause  explains  itself,  and  requires  no  further  explanation. 

Qua  mihi  surrept<e  sunt,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  play, 
"  surripuit  eas,"  (jtra'do),  he  carried  them  off. 

In  looking  for  a  proper  Hebrew  equivalent  for  surripuit,  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  it  is  not  simply  taking  away,  but,  taking  away  or  bereaving  of  chil- 
dren, that  is  meant,  taking  away  posterity.  In  this  sense  the  Hebrew  word 
most  frequently  used  is  the  word  byr.  It  is  the  pihel  of  -ija,  and  occurs 

repeatedly  in  that  sense  in  the  first  book  of  Kings ;  surripuit  eas,  will  be,  accord- 
ingly, pyi ,  Punic  In/rn. 

For  the  Latin  of  this  clause  wc  have  thus  given  the  Hebrew-Punic  equivalent. 
But  certain  Punic  expressions  remain  for  which  no  Latin  is  given,  viz.  : — 

Between  "byn,"  son,  and  "«,"  of  my  brother,  Ithii,    "Win1  yth  thii. 

After  "a"  br other,  and  before  "  benuthii,"  daughters,  Doedin,  P'll'l  dodain. 

Between  "  byr'n,"  he  carried  them  off,  and  the  fol- 
lowing clause,  Arob,  ar'b. 
To  explain  these  three  expressions  must  be  our  next  busiuess ;  and  first,  of 
the  expression  Ithii,  Yth-Thyii  «yn  JT- 

Ithii,  *yn  JT  Yth  th'ii,  "  Errabundum,"  the  estray. 
The  nephew,  or  ben-ahh,  is,  in  the  prologue  of  the  Pceuulus,  line  65,  desig- 
nated abditwus  a  patre,  the  estray,  or  decoyed  one.    So,  of  the  surreptitious 
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child  in  the  Men&chmi,  we  find  the  expressions,  aberravit  a  patre  in  the  pro- 
logue of  that  play ;  and  in  the  fifth  Act,  section  9,  deerrare  a  patre  ;  the  cir- 
cumstance of  straying  being  in  both  cases  connected  with  that  of  abduction. 

The  Hebrew  equivalent  for  stray  is  well  known  to  be  nyn,  thyh.  In  the 
participial  form,  straying,  and  with  the  Chaldee  article  prefixed  nvnn>  iththoeh, 
or  ithoeh.  In  this  form  the  meaning  would  be  " /ilium  errabundum  fratris," 
the  stray  son  of  my  brother. 

In  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  as  given  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  "  the  one 
that  went  astray"  is  rendered  in  the  Hebrew  Testament  nyn  nN.  But  in  the  1  rJth 
chapter  of  Job,  we  find  the  root  in  the  passive  rendered  seductus,  which  in  the 
passive  participle,  pahul  form,  would  be  "Oyn  thui,  decoyed  ;  and  in  the  Chaldee 
dialect  would  become  thii ;  and  with  the  article  prefixed,  (whether  the 

Chaldee  n>  or  the  silent  n)  ithii.*  Now  this  is  the  very  Punic  word  which,  in  its 
position  between  ben  and  ahh,  was  noticed  above,  as  requiring  elucidation,  and 
which  turns  out  to  mean  in  that,  its  proper  grammatical  place,  "  the  stray,  or 
kidnapped  son  of  my  brother,"  n«  *yn  J~P  p  rv  yth  ben  ithii  ahh. 

Doedin  Bynuthii,  Tliaa  pin  Dodain  Benotltai,  my  beloved  daughters. 

The  little  trait  of  boyish  vagrancy  and  decoyed  childhood  which  we  have  just 
adverted  to,  as  expressed  in  the  prologue,  and  thereby  detected  in  the  untranslated 
part  of  the  monologue,  as  it  gives  an  air  of  individuality  and  verisimilitude  to  the 
poetic  picture  in  the  latter,  so  it  serves  by  the  undesigned  coincidence  between  it 
and  the  former,  strongly  to  sustain  the  truth  of  our  philology.  Now,  as  in  that 
clause,  the  adjunct  "  abdititnts,"  estray  or  decoyed,  so  characteristic  of  the  ram- 
bling boy,  was  found  wanting  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Punic,  but  by  the  help 
of  the  prologue  detected  in  the  Punic  itself ;  so  in  the  clause  we  are  next  about 
to  consider,  wc  may  suspect  it  owing  to  the  Latin  being  defective,  that  we  find 

•  Where  (he  same  consonant  end*  one  syllable  and  begins  the  next  without  a  vowel  between  them 
one  only  of  those  consonants  is  retained  in  the  pronouncing  and  in  spelling.  And  wherever  in  the 
spelling  we  find  the  consonant  doubled,  the  two  consonants  must  be  read  as  with  a  vowel,  or  rather 
apostrophe  between  them,  making  a  syllable,  thus :  "VF\  JT  =  yth-thii,  U  pronounced  and  spelled 
"  ithii"  in  the  third  line ;  but  imV?>»  =  syl'luhu,  in  line  fourth  is  pronounced  so  that  "  yriu" 
makes  three  syllables  and    l'lu"  two. 
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in  it  no  epithet  appropriate  to  Hanno's  daughters,  on  whom  his  fondest  affections 
seem  so  strongly  to  have  centered.  In  one  of  the  following  scenes,  however, 
(Act  V.)  where  the  fond  father  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  on  the  recognition  of  his 
children,  he  does  so  by  the  affectionate  compcllation,  ct/pitte  et  exjtectattp,  the 
same  that  is  addressed  by  an  Apostle  to  the  spiritual  children  from  whom  he  had 
been  separated — "  beloved,  and  lunged  for," — like  that  effusion  also  of  excited 
feeling  in  the  song  of  Solomon, "  O  beloved."  In  the  passage  last  referred  to,  the 
Hebrew  is  dodim,  with  which  the  Punic  word  we  arc  now  illustrating  in  fact 
agrees,  except  that  in  order  to  correspond  grammatically  with  its  substantive,  it 
is  made  \"\\^  dodain,  "  dodain  benolhai,"  my  beloved  daughters. 

In  reference  to  the  Libyan  version  we  should  here  observe,  that  there  are  two 
remarkable  synonimcs  for  pm,  dilectus,  viz.:  pn,  gratiosus,  suaris  ;  (Hebrew 
Scriptures,  passim);  and  yvw,  delicite ;  (Proverbs,  viii.  30.,)  "  I  was  daily  his 
delight."  We  find,  accordingly,  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Libyan  passage 
these  two  very  strong  expressions  of  affection  exemplifying  those  duplicates  in 
sense  which  we  mentioned  as  recurring  in  that  version. 

Bym  Arob,  2~)N  pm  Bvir'n  Ar'b,  "  surripuit  eos  insidiator,"  he  swept 
them  off— the  Iter  in  wait. 

The  next  word,  nrob,  signifies  a  Her  in  wait,  and  nearly  corresponds  with 
pr<pdo,  the  pirate  or  andrapodist  spoken  of  in  the  Poenulus  as  the  author  of  the 
surreptitious  abduction,  which  nefarious  object  was  generally  effected  by  lying 
in  wait  for  the  unwary  victim.  By  one  of  those  liers  in  wait  Hanno's  nephew 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  being  decoyed  or  led  astray.  And  of  one  of  that 
class  of  persons  it  is  that  we  read  in  the  tenth  Psalm,  "  He  doth  ravish  or  earn- 
off  his  victims  when  lie  drawcth  them  into  his  net,  he  licth  in  wait  for  that  pur- 
pose." Or,  as  elsewhere,  "  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  men."  As,  therefore,  the 
ravishing,  catching,  or  carrying  off  the  children,  was  expressed  by  the  preceding 
word,  1V2,  rnpttit  sustulit,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  word  accompanied 
by  a  word  signifying  lying  in  wait  for  them,  3"\N ;  "  surreptte  sunt,  surripuit  eas 
prcrdo,"  the  man-stealer  carried  lliem  off,  pjo. 

That  the  word  arob  is  used  in  Scripture  in  similar  cases  of  abduction,  and 
exactly  in  a  similar  way,  in  reference  either  to  the  method  or  agent  by  which 
abduction  is  effected,  sliall  be  shown  in  the  following  clause. 


Di 
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Punic  Phraseology  respecting  the  Abduction  collated  with  tlie  Hebrew 

Scriptures. 

Of  the  cases  of  abduction,  bereavement,  or  captivity  recorded  in  Scripture, 
those  which  I  shall  refer  to  arc  the  following : — That  of  Lot,  the  first  recorded 
case  of  abduction  into  captivity,  (a  nephew  too,  as  in  the  case  before  us.)  That  of 
Joseph,  the  first  recorded  case  of  child-stealing.  That  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh, 
the  first  case  on  record  of  the  forcible  abduction  of  females.  The  bereavement 
of  the  monarchs  of  Israel  by  the  taking  away,  or  extinction,  of  their  posterity ; 
and,  finally,  the  abduction  into  captivity  of  the  Israeli tish  people.* 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  nephew  of  Abraham  is  designated  in  Hebrew 
as  the  nephew  of  Hanno  is  in  Punic,  Ben — ahk.  With  respect  to  the  second, 
the  "  Hebrew  Boy,"f  who  says  of  himself  that  he  was  "  stolen  from  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews,"  and  who  was  "  sold  to  be  a  bond  servant,"  we  find,  in  the  account  of 
his  abduction,  the  circumstance  previously  mentioned  of  the  child  straying  in 
the  field ;  the  same  root  being  used  for  straying  that  is  used  in  the  Punic, 
with  respect  to  the  Boy  of  Carthage,  the  well-known  root,  nyn.  With  respect 
to  the  third  case,  the  daughters  of  Shiloh,  their  abduction,  like  that  of  Hanno's 
daughters,  was  effected  by  ambush,  or  liers  in  wait ;  the  word  for  Hers  in  wait 
in  the  Hebrew  passage  in  question,  and  in  several  others,  being,  as  in  the  Punic, 
the  word  arob,  ait*.  % 

The  remaining  word  in  this  clause  to  be  collated  with  Scripture  is  by*r,  -\]t2, 
the  word  by  which  Hanno  expresses  the  abduction  of  his  daughter  and  his  own 
bereavement.  With  a  view  to  collating  it  and  the  entire  clause  with  the 
Hebrew  Scripture,  wc  must  bear  in  mind  what  the  extent  of  that  bereavement 
was ;  and  that  the  previous  abduction  of  his  nephew  and  that  of  his  daughters  left 
him  not  only  childless,  but  without  hope  of  posterity.    This  condition  is  one 

*  This  cage  of  abduction  will  be  referred  to  as  including  passages  illustrative  of  the  imprecation 
against  the  Andrapodist  by  parallel  Scripture  denunciations  against  those  who  were  accessory  to  the 
selling  the  children  of  the  Israelites  in  the  slave  markets. 

t  Sec  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  Translation  of  the  Persian  poem  of  Ha6i  i 

X  Sec  those  several  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
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frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  expressed  generally  by  peri- 
phrasis, but  sometimes  by  a  single  and  special  term.  The  abduction  of  a  captive, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lot,  is  expressed  by  the  word  ra«?,  captimm  abducere  ;  in  cases 
of  child-stealing,  as  that  of  Joseph,  by  the  word  yn,furari;  forcible  abduction, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  women  at  Shiloh,  ppn,  rapere.  But  in  cases  of  bereave- 
ment, threatening  the  extinction  of  the  family  line,  the  phrases  used  are  such  as 
follow :  "  Write  this  man  childless  ;"  "  I  will  cut  off  son  and  nephew,  name,  and 
remnant ;"  "  I  will  bring  evil  upon  his  house ;"  or,  finally,  "  I  will  take  away  his 
posterity." 

The  most  general,  as  well  as  the  most  brief  formula,  is  the  last  one.  Par- 
ticular instances  of  such  extinction  of  the  line  are  of  course  to  be  looked  for 
rather  in  the  records  of  royal  than  of  private  families.  In  those  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  we  find  the  following  denunciations :  "  I  will  hike  away  the  remnant  of  the 
house  of  Jeroboam ;"  "  I  will  take  away  the  posterity  of  the  house  of  Baasha  ;" 
"  I  will  take  away  thy  posterity"  again  addressed  to  Ahab.  The  Hebrew  word 
for  taking  away,  or  abduction,  in  all  these  sentences  being  the  same,  the  word  UIJ, 
Its  reiteration  in  the  same  meaning,  and  on  similar  occasions  seems  to  imply  a  spe- 
cial and  singular  propriety  in  its  application  to  cases  of  extinction  of  the  family 
line.  This  was  Hanno's  case,  and  the  word  is  the  word  he  uses,  ahr*  pja 
byr'n  arob,  "  he  took  them,  or  swept  them  clean  off— the  lier  in  wait." 

The  word  nyi,  as  thus  used  in  Scripture,  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  word  of 
curious  felicity  and  of  rare  pith  and  pregnancy,  and  admirably  adapted  to  ex- 
press the  sure,  swift,  and  fatal  effect,  of  an  unseen  destroying  power.  Not  less, 
but  rather  more  curious  and  interesting  is  its  selection,  adoption,  and  propriety 
of  application  in  the  case  before  us,  a  fragment  of  heathen  poetry,  the  sole  sur- 
viving fragment,  that  can  be  so  called,  of  the  (Carthaginian  language  and  poetry. 
Certainly,  no  other  single  word  could  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hanno, 
so  capable  of  adequately  expressing  the  gravamen  of  his  wrongs,  hopeless  be- 
reavement of  posterity.    It  is  admirably  in  keeping  with  the  case  and  the  dra- 

•  The  word  Ayr,  the  Septuagint  renders  by  the  Greek  ajmU'i  to  cause  to  disappear,  and  the 
Latin  version  of  Castalio,  by  "  abttergere,"  to  twerp  ,ff.  The  idea  conveyed  by  it  in  the  great 
majority  of  occasions  on  which  it  is  used,  and  in  which  both  the  above  interpretations  agree,  includes 
the  more  or  lc**  rapid  ditapparition  of  an  object  as  the  effect,  from  the  operation  of  some  violent 
and  sweeping  agency  as  the  cause. 
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niatic  character.  The  conception,  it  would  seem  to  conjure  up,  if  not  definitely 
to  convey,  being  that  of  the  harpy  violence  of  the  spoiler,  like  some  ambushed 
minister  of  the  fates,  sweeping  olF  the  sweets  of  his  domestic  happiness  aud 
hopes,  and  leaving  "  no  remainder."- 


Punic  Phraseology  respecting  the  Imprecation  explicated. 

Syltoho  Malonioi,  ub'ym  is  yrduha,  vm-P  rN  Z3*y.  S^NO  im^MT, 
Quern  at  profnnum  areeant  a  Diis  et  in  noire  unusoi/i.njiie  demergant." 

At  this  part  of  the  monologue,  Hanno's  reminiscence  of  his  wrongs  calls  forth 
against  the  author  of  them  an  appeal  to  the  gods,  rendered  in  the  Latin  Di,  &c. 
which  wc  may  consider  as  an  appeal  to'  their  retributive  justice — in  effect,  an 
imprecation  invoking  punishment  on  the  Andrapodist,  or  African  slave-dealer 
of  that  day.  With  respect  to  the  punishment  to  which  Hanno's  imprecation  pur- 
ports to  doom  the  Andra|iodist,  we  are  here  deserted  by  the  Latin,  but  may  ven- 
ture to  form  some  conjecture  on  the  subject  from  certain  known  usages  of  antiquity 
in  general  respecting  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  such  execrable  characters, 
aud  perhaps  we  may  add,  from  those  of  the  Carthaginians  in  particular. 

It  will  be  recollected  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  persons  attainted  with  the 
guilt  of  infamous  crimes,  such  as  those  called  Andrapodists,  men  or  child- 
stealcrs,  were  included  amongst  those  designated  as  $<{i-q\oi\  and  ti-iipyovntvot, 

*  Reminding  «is  of  the  expression  purporting  to  have  bi>en  dictated  by  parallel  circumstance*  and 
feelings, 

"  My  children  too,  that  were  most  precious  to  me, 
Hell  til.-,  ,1  „„,  fill  woo/.." 

And  of  the  similar  circumstances  and  feeling  expressed  by  Logan,  the  American  chief,  in  the 
words  —  "  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  human  being." 

"  To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains. 
No,  not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins." 

See  Jefferson'*  Xutet  on  Virginia,  aud  Campbell'*  Gertrudt  rf  Wyoming. 

f  So  St.  I'aul,  1  Timothy,  ix.  £tfa\ut—. avc;ariJ.*:aJt. 
VOL.  XVIII.  D 
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and  accounted  obnoxious  to  a  ban,  execration,  or  anathema,  disqualifying  and 
precluding  them  from  access  to  the  gods,  and  the  rites  and  privileges  of  religion. 
Thus  against  such  a  one  we  find  in  the  (Kdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  the 
following  imprecation :  tov  av&pa  Tovroi^—ft7]St  tv  6tmv  tvytucri  kowov  irot- 
turdcu — toBitv  St  at  fiiaafiaros  Vtuv  °vros-  To  which  head  we  may  also  refer 
Horace's  repudiatory  formula,  Odi  profmiiim — et  arreo.  According  to  the  spirit 
of  such  passages,  one  of  the  first  articles  in  an  imprecation  against  au  Audrapodist 
would  run  :  "  May  they  brand  him  as  an  object  of  abhorrence,  and  excommuni- 
cate him  from  the  gods  as  profane."  Vt  projiinum  nrceant — ptfiijktoat  avro 
Tojv  0to>v ;  a^NO  im^rr,  t/T/i/hu  mnlnnim.  For,  the  Hebrew  term  for 
such  repudiation,  both  in  the  Scripture  and  in  uninspired  writers,  (as  Maimo- 
nides,*)  is  well  known.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  is  uniformly  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  for  the  &t0i)\oa  of  the  Septuagint,  j'yn,  designated  in  lexicons  rer- 

Moreover  amongst  the  different  punishments  inflicted  by  the  ancients,  there 
was  one  which  was  designated  Artfjua,  or  Ignominia,  another  was  the  Deinersio. 
The  ^n,  which  we  have  just  adverted  to,  may  be  referred  to  the  former  head  ; 
that  which  we  are  about  to  allude  to,  in  which  the  former  frequently  eventuated, 
to  the  latter.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  there  widely  prevailed  a  custom, 
especially  amongst  the  Phoenicians  and  their  colonists,  of  not  only  desecrating 
such  repudiated  wretches,  and  repelling  them  as  profane  from  holy  rites,  but 
further,  of  following  it  up  by  their  demersion ;  devoting  them,  with  the  most 
direful  imprecations,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  So  that  the  latter  article  being 
included  in  the  imprecation  with  the  former,  it  would  embrace  two  distinct 
clauses :  first,  the  desecration,  excommunication,  or  anathematizing  of  the 
offender  ;  secondly,  his  ignominious  and  capital  punishment,  by  publicly  sinking 
him  in  the  sea.  Accordingly  the  imprecation  of  Hantio  will  be  found  to  run, 
"  whom  may  they  make  him  an  anathema  from  the  gods,  and  (one  and  all)  may 
they  sink  him  in  the  sca."f    B\>/m  is  yrduhu  =yrtoho,  vrrrv  stn  ^o. 

•  Among*!  tin-  different  classes  of  the  captivity  that  arc  mentioned  hy  Maitnouidcs,  as  hating 
gone  up  from  Babylon,  vi«. : — Saccrdotes,  I.cvita.-,  I«raehuc,  nati,  Poregrini,  Liborti,  Spnrii,  wo  find 
the  cbVn,  or  Ptv/anuli,  4u . 

t  Tlio  word  V?n  in  the  imprecatory  or  optative  form,  that  is,  in  the  future  tcrue  will  he  V?rP, 
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Scripture. 

As  wc  have  thus  established  the  identity  of  our  conjectural  reading  with  the 
phraseology  of  the  Punic  text,  let  us  now  examine  how  far  that  reading  and  the 
interpretation  of  it  is  sustained  by  parallel  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  on  the 
subject  of  imprecatory  appeals  to  heaven  against  those  Andrapodists  by  bereaved 
parents,  or  denunciations  against  them  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  by  the 
prophetic  writers,  conceived,  moreover,  in  terms  such  as  a  Tyrian  might  use  or 
understand.  As  the  preceding  clause  respecting  Hanno's  bereavement  was  col- 
lated with  the  parallel  passages  respecting  the  threatened  bereavement  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  the  clause  wc  have  now  to  explain,  the  imprecation  against  the 
Andrapodist,  shall  be  collated  with  such  passages  respecting  the  captivity  of  the 
Israelitish  people  as  contain  cither  their  own  imprecations  or  the  divine  denun- 
ciations against  those  who  were  principals  or  accessories  "  in  selling  their  children 
as  slaves."  The  passages  we  shall  refer  to  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  Lamentations,  and  Ezekiel,  the  principal 
one  being  in  the  last.  The  awful  threatening  in  Isaiah,  "  I  will  profane  the 
princes,  and  give  Israel  to  the  curse  or  execration,"  sounded  the  note  of  alarm 
which  bade  them  prepare  for  the  captivity.  And  Jeremy's  "  Voice  heard  in 
Rama"  on  the  eve  of  their  abduction, — that  wild  lament  of  the  mother  of  Israel 
inconsolably  bewailing  the  anticipated  destinies  of  her  children,  was  the  prelude 
to  the  dirge- like  and  elegiac  strains  from  the  pen  of  the  same  prophet  in  his 
threni  or  keenus.  In  these  we  find  the  Israelites  bemoaning  themselves  thus : 
"  They  bid  wait  for  us  in  the  wilderness "  They  took  our  sons  (as  slaves) ;" 
"  Thy  curse  upon  them."  While  in  Ezekiel  again  we  have  the  divine  denim- 
ciation  against  the  Andrapodist  power  that  oppressed  them,  threatening  to  cast 
him  out  as  profane  from  God,  and  dooming  him  to  the  death  of  a  profane 
f}*{3n\or,  ^n,  or  abomination,  by  sinking  him  in  the  sea.* 

and  in  the  plural  vVjIT,  »n<l  with  the  suffix  of  the  third  tinguUr,  imV?n\  and  with  the  relative, 
"»mV?IT»  t  in  the  Punic  of  Plautus  y'liuhu  immediately  before  malonim  CaVwBb  "  whom  may 
they  cast  out  as  profane  from  the  Alouim.M    So  invrv  is  the  hiphil  of  TV,  3rd  plural  Ful.  with 
the  suffix.  C  =  tea,  BTM  =  viritim. 
•  Eiekiel,  uviii.  16,  and  7  fc  8. 

D  9 
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The  similarity  of  those  curses  and  denunciations  to  the  Punic  imprecation, 
hoth  in  the  tenor  and  in  the  terms  of  them,  is  very  remarkable.  As  the  cir- 
cumstances which  elicited  Hauno's  appeal  to  the  gods,  bear  an  obvious  analogy 
to  those  which  elicited  that  of  the  bereft  Israelites  in  the  Lamentations,  so  this 
devoting  or  giving  to  the  curse  is  in  another  place  paraphrased  by  a  synonime, 
which  is  the  very  word  Ilanuo  uses,  viz.  'jVn  and  V?n,  from  Alouim,  =  Elohim, 
"  I  will  profane,  or  cast  out  as  profane,  V?nN,  and  give  to  the  curse."*  And 
this  is  also  the  very  language  in  which  runs  the  divine  denunciation  against  the 
Tyrian  Andrapodist,  as  already  referred  to  in  Ezekiel,  "  I  will  V?n  thee  (cast 
thee  out  as  profane)  from  God,"  (Elohim).  And  in  another  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  on  the  same  subject,  "  They  shall  profane,  and  bring  thee  down 
into  the  deep,  and  thou  shalt  die  the  death  of  a  profane  personf  in  the  heart 
of  the  sea."    As  the  prophetic  denunciation  runs,   "  I  will  thee  from 

Elohim,"  so  Hnnno's  words,  it  will  be  recollected,  are,  "  They  shall  ftn  him 
from  the  Alonim."  Still  more  striking  and  curious,  and  affording  strong 
cumulative  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  reading  and  interpretation,  is  the 
coincidence  between  the  sequel  of  Ilanno's  imprecation  and  that  other  part  of 
the  divine  denunciation  against  the  Andrapodist  in  the  same  chapter  of  the 
prophetic  word,  "  They  shall  profane  ^n,  and  shall  bring  thee  down,  or  sink 
thee  in  the  abyss,  and  thou  shalt  die  the  death  ofaV?n,  or  fitfiqXor,  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea."  In  citing  this  prophecy  against  the  Tyrians,  Bishop  Newton 
remarks,  that  the  prophets  Joel  and  Amos  had  before  denounced  the  divine 
judgments  against  the  same  people  for  being  accessory  to  the  same  crime,  that 
of  buying  and  selling  the  children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  like  cattle  in  the 
Grecian  market.}  So  that  the  words  are  in  the  Scriptures  directed  against  a 
Tyrian  by  a  prophet  who  of  all  others  is  supposed  to  have  been  best  acquainted 
with  the  Tyrian  usages  and  modes  of  expression;  in  the  Punic  used  by  a  Tyrian, 
or  a  Tyrian  colonist;  in  both  cases  pointed  against  the  same  crime  Audrapodism. 

•  Isaiah,  xliii.  28. 

f  ThU  viill  be  found  the  true-  rendering  of  the  verse,  which  compare  with  lhat  verse  :  F.teWiel, 
xxi.  25.  bVt  nnH,  <rv  3:-3rt>j,  "  Thou  profane,"  &c. 

X  See  alsw)  the  paraphrase  of  Grot  ins  on  Efckiel,  xxviii.  15. :  "  Perfect  us  fuisti  in  viis  tuis,"  i.  e. 
"  Successerunt — donee  co?pisti  exereeie  pint-cam." — Pol.  Sgnoptis. 
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The  prophet  threatens  the  Andrapodist  with  being  hhlled,  or  losing  cast. 
I  latino  imprecates  against  him  the  same  doom  in  the  same  form  of  expression. 
The  prophet  denounces  ignominy  and  capital  punishment  by  demersion.  Hanno 
the  same  in  the  same  words. 

The  quotation  from  Isaiah,  xliii.  "  I  will  ^n,  •  hhll,'  desecrate,  and  give 
to  the  am,  '  hhrem,"  rt/rxe,  or  anathema,"  would  imply  that  the  desecration 
and  anathema  bore  such  a  relation  to  each  other  that  the  one  was  inchoative,  and 
the  other  consequent,  or  that  the  former  eventuated  in  the  latter;  the  beginning 
being  desecration  and  exclusion,  and  the  ending  excision.  In  accordance  with 
this  notion,  the  word  hhll,  as  well  as  hhrem,  is  very  frequently  followed  by  the 
particle  from.  Now  as  Hn;n:o's  expression  runs,  "  whom  may  they  h hlel  him 
from  the  Alonim,"  so  Kzekiel's  denunciation  is,  "  I  will  h ft M  thee  from  the 
Klohim ;"  with  which  agree  the  well-known  words  of  St.  Paul  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  "  accursed  front  Christ."  Moreover  as  the  hhl'l  implies 
making  an  ohject  o/'  anamination,  so  the  curse  hhrem,  or  anathema,  is  by  some 
translators  rendered  ad  intrrnecioncm  to  destruction,  and  that  again  being 
coupled  with  reproach,  execration,  ignominy, — "  I  will  hh'll,  and  give  to  de- 
struction and  ignominy;"  implies  the  dooming  to  violent  and  ignominious  death ; 
equivalent  to  Kzekiel's  denunciation  against  the  Andrapodist,  (Ezck.  xxviii. 
7,  H.)  "They  shall  hhlel  thee,  and  they  shall  sink  thee  in  the  abyss,  and  thou 
shalt  die  the  death  of  a  hhlel,  or  reprobate,  in  the  sea."  Now  this  doom  begin- 
ning with  execration,  and  consummated  by  sinking  in  the  sea,  was  precisely  the 
peripsema,  or  immolation  by  demersion,  so  prevalent  among  the  natives  of  an- 
tiquity, and  particularly  amongst  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians.* 

In  the  observations  upon  the  word  hr/yr,  we  considered  the  feelings  and  cir- 
cumstances which  dictated  Hanno's  imprecation.  The  observations  above  made, 
coupled  with  the  following  extracts,  will  suggest  what  the  prevailing  notions 
were  which  dictated  its  particular  form  and  phraseology. 

"  Ko  errore  turn  omncs  fere  natioucs  erant  imbutse  ut  in  calamitatibus  aliquis 

•  To  lhi«  m.iL'i-  the  Biblical  scholar  is  aware  Si.  Paul  is  supposed  1o  allude  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  fir«t  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian*.  May  then;  not  al«o  he  allusion  to  tin-  nuppo.ed  efficacy 
of  thr  Lustration  sacrifice  by  immersion,  in  that  passage  of  Micah,  vii.  19.—"  Thou  wilt  cut  all  their 
»i»  into  the  depth  of  the  sea." 
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units  comprchcndcrctur,  qui  omnium  nomine  poenas  lueret,  »ic  quidem  id  cxpo- 
mint  quod  Paulus,  1  Cor.  iv.  13." — Baron,  Preelections  on  Jonah. 

"  Undiquc  in  omnes 
Prospiciunt  cursantque  vias  qui  corpora  regi 
Capta  trahant.    Ea  Ncptuno  trux  ipse  parentat.*' 

Valerius  Flaccus,  Argonautic.  lib.  iv. 

"  A'ictinias  ctiam  hum  anas  per  submcrsioncm  Carthagi  menses  immolarunt. 
Nam  etiam  Himilcar  Carthaginicnsum  dux,  tKtrtvt  tow  8tovf ;  Kara  to  ttolt- 
piov  tOos  to>  floo-etoWt  TrXrjffof  upeuov*  KaTawotriviK — Gecsius  on  Hi/man 
Sacrifice,  and  Diodorus  Sicclus,  lib.  xiii.  p.  207. 

"  Circumduccbatur  TrtptKadappji  cum  execrationibus  et  sic  projiciebatur."— 
Petroniits,  Arbiter  Satyr.,  p.  119. 

"  Sunt  qui  expiatorcs  trans  caput  in  marc  jaculabantur." — Pausanias,  lib.  v. 
tyytatr)  OSvoyof  f/xoi  pivtaivov  oXtdpov 
o<ppa  p.f  8j)0)o-o<hti  Svo-qxeot  ayyi  0a\ao~o~i}f 
Satfiotriv  uvaXiott. 

"  Quo  me  diis  marinis  mactarcnt." 

C0INTI8  SmvkN.ELB,  lib.  12.  Dc  Siiionc  Hind. 


Punic  Phraseology  respecting  the  Recovery  explicated. 

Chi  nihlach  cun  ythmu  mtsliahhim  ylk  dibri  mskili  pho  caneth. 
rna  rra  ^ysv  •nan  rv  O'd^xo  inrv      iVrra  »3 

"  Ut  iter  meum  rite  consummarent  secundantes  rem  meam  dirigentes  mc  hie 
repperire,  Sfc" 

That  my  journey  duly  they  may  consummate,  prospering  my  business — direct- 
ing me  here  to  recover,  fyc. 

Having  thus  dispatched  the  subject  of  the  Abduction  of  the  children,  and  of 
the  imprecation  which  follows  it,  we  now  turn  to  that  part  of  the  section  which 

•  A  number  of  victims,  not  of  pneiti,  »  it  ha*  been  rendered  in  tbc  Latin  version. 
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relates  to  their  recovery,  and  to  the  journey  undertaken  for  effecting  it,  including 
the  business  of  that  journey,  and  the  previous  invocation  for  the  direction,  suc- 
cess, and  consummation  of  it. 

The  recovery,  repperire,  Heb.  nip,  gerund  of  H3p,  Punice,  caneth,  Libyce, 
cunt,  or  rather  lacan't—ad  repperiundum.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in 
which  God  declares  that  he  will  set  his  hand  "to  recover"  the  children  of  the  cap- 
tivity from  their  abduction,  Fijp,  can'th,  is  the  Hebrew  word  used  for  to  recover. 
The  same  word  we  find  accordingly  in  the  Punic  sentence  corresponding  with 
the  Latin  one  to  which  repperire  /Hum  belongs,  immediately  preceding  and 
governing  the  clause  yth  byn,  (ithii  ahh.)  We  shall  in  regular  course  consider 
more  particularly  the  Scriptural  authority  and  peculiar  and  curious  propriety  of 
this  word  as  here  applied — TW  "Vnn  »2  IT  mp,  repperire  filium  errabundum 
frntris. 

Connected  with  the  recovery  is  the  journey.  The  word  for  journey,  used 
by  the  king  of  Persia  when  he  gave  audience  to  Nehemiah,  was,  according  to 
that  writer,  "J^ro,  Punice  m'lach,  being  the  second  word  in  the  second  Punic 
line.  The  same  word  is  used  for  journey  in  the  beginning  of  the  account  of 
Jonah's  mission  to  Nineveh,  and  occurs  once,  and  I  believe  only  once,  more  in 
Ezckiel's  prophecies,  who  wrote  in  Chaldea.  So  that  the  geography  of  the  word 
may  be  said  to  be  Chaldean,  and  the  chronology  of  its  use  in  Scripture  probably 
not  antecedent  to  the  captivity.  But  though  its  occurrence  is  thus  rare  in 
the  Old  Testament  Hebrew,  it  is  frequent  in  the  Rabbinical  writings.  In 
Maimonides,  for  example,  respecting  the  kind  of  prayers  to  be  used  on  a  journey, 
and  the  kind  of  journey  allowed  on  the  Sabbath,  &c.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  it  occurs  in  almost  every  page,  being  used  indifferently  with  the 
Old  Testament  word  for  journey,  -p-i.  It  may  be  added,  that  Ilutter,  in  his 
Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament,  more  than  once  uses  mah'lach  for 
jottrnfit/,  e.  g.  John,  iv.  6.  "  Jesus  being  weary  with  his  "j'jnD,  m'lach,  &c."  The 
translation  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  uses  the  old 
and  more  common  word,  *pT  In  the  Libyan  the  equivalent  for  m'lach  is  the 
Chaldec  lach,  or  be,  formed  from  the  same  root  by  apha:resis,  as  I'yno, 
mhlach,  by  prosthesis.  According  to  the  Rabbinical  points,  the  pronunciation 
of  the  m  should  be  suspended  by  the  metheg,  or  distinguished  from  the  rc- 
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mainder  of  the  word,  and  the  A  not  being  sounded  in  the  middle,  a  hiatus  is  left 
in  its  place. 

For  the  business  of  the  journey,  or  any  other  business,  the  Hebrew-Chaldee 
equivalent,  most  common  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  those  of  his  descendants 
at  the  present  day.  and  in  use  in  their  common  letters  of  business,  as  mentioned 
in  Buxtorf.  Lectio.  Hebr.  German,  is— Dbr.  lie  mea  nrt  nn,  Chaldaicc 
nains  Punice,  mispronounced,  yet  dihri* 

For  prosperity  or  success,  the  Hebrew  word  most  generally  used  is  rv'jxn, 
ns  is  well  known  even  to  the  tyro  in  the  language.  It  is  the  word,  for  example, 
used  in  the  first  Hebrew  1'salm  in  that  clause,  "  Whatsoever  he  docth  shall 
prosper  "!  But  rrbtn,  though  the  most  common,  is  not  the  only  word  for 
prosperity.  Success,  in  the  fullest  sense,  consisting  in  what  is  begun  being  con- 
summated or  completed  ;  success  and  consummation  are  in  a  degree  synonimous. 
And,  accordingly,  in  the  verse  of  the  first  Psalm  already  referred  to,  the  rr•'?S, 
is  rendered  in  the  cognate  Arabic  version  by  S3H\  shall  consummate.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  find  these  two  synouimes  used  in  this  passage  in  the 
two  consecutive  clauses  of  the  second  verse  ;  the  one  It.  ing  applied  to  the  journey, 
and  the  other  to  the  business  of  it :  »tm  IT  QTV^XO  1DIT  "J^no  "O. 

There  remain  three  Latin  words  in  this  clause  of  the  section,  yet  to  be 
matched  with  Hebrew  Punic  equivalents  ;  the  first  is  the  adverb  "hie"  here, 
which  some  various  readings  insert  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  Latin  line, 
vuas  que  hie  tit  gnatas,  &c,  a  reading  which  the  Punic  justifies,  as  it  confirms 
our  reading  of  the  Punic.  2.  The  next  is  siritis,  the  verb  which  governs  the 
infinitive,  repperire.  and  which  should  have  a  Punic  equivalent  to  govern  the 
Hebrew  Punic  infinitive  J~l3p,  eaneth.  A.  The  last  is  rite,  which  though  appa- 
rently, as  it  is  virtually,  the  equivalent  for  mtztiahhm,  rather  implies  than  ade- 
quately expresses  the  meaning  of  that  word. 

*  Acrording  lo  the  same  analogy  of  mispronunciation,  by  which  in  the  neat  scone  the  word 
sounded  Jatai  by  the  Human  slave,  is  by  Hanno  sounded  dtctitat.  As  in  the  Punic  pa^afre,  fifth 
nw,  •■  uulllivli,"  J  K'<ij  granh'l,  U  by  I!:inno  aoumlrd  nu-tulhi :  and  ax  the  bK.jans  in  the  imme- 
diate- M.inily  of  Libya  directed  Carlhado  to  xjiyjlxr,  and  transmitted  the  same  pronunciation 
to  the  Greeks  as  ohwned  by  Salmasius  in  hu  Note*  ou  Cornelius  Ncpos,  I/amilcnr. 

f  The  Punir  metathesis  lo  milyat  is  agreeable  to  the  change  which  the  letter  2  has  undergone  in 
>imi!ar  n..r.!s  and  by  which  milium  and  bottra  ttibi  (antimony)  are  frequently  found  changed  to 
mratroi'ur,  tmAra,  anil  »/t'fri. 
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First,  with  respect  to  the  local  particle  hie,  given  amongst  the  various  readings ; 
its  Hcbrcw-Punic  equivalent  rig,  pfio,  is  immediately  discovered  in  the  place  where 
it  might  be  expected,  before  n:p,  repperire,  and  where  it  was  in  fact  delected 
by  the  writer  of  this  Essay  before  he  was  aware  of  the  support  of  that  reading 
in  the  Latin  version,  which  confirmed  the  Punic  reading  and  interpretation. 
It  makes  with  repperire  most  excellent  sense,  and  is  in  harmony  with  Hanno's 
subsequent  prayer,  that  the  business  of  his  journey  might  that  day  be  brought 
to  a  consummation.*  Second,  siritis,  (repperire  siritis),  permit, — 'favour — bi/ 
divine  interposition  lead  to  the  recovery,  &c.  Of  Hanno's  journey  for  the 
recovery  of  his  children,  it  is  said  in  the  prologue,  Ten  d  marique  undequdque 
quaritat,  <yt. — characterizing  it  as  a  journey  of  search,  in  which  the  obstacle  to 
success  consists  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  route  and  point  of  destination.  In  such 
case  the  means  necessary  for  overcoming  that  obstacle,  and,  accordingly,  the 
objects  of  prayer,  must  be  guidance,  direction,  and  instruction.  Thus,  ./Eneas 
alludes  to  the  guidance  of  his  goddess  mother,  viatre  ded  monsirante  viam  ;  * 
and  Ceres  "  passioning"  for  the  abduction  of  her  daughter  exclaims  on  setting 
out  in  search  of  her,  Quis  monstrator  erit.t  Now  for  monttrare  docere,  &c,  to 
direct,  guide,  instruct,  the  Hebrew  equivalent  is  the  well  known  Hebrew  word 
•Town.  In  the  participial  form,  like  Dtp^xo,  (but  in  regimen,  before  the  suffix 
(^OWO,)  it  it  is  discovered  between  the  word  dibari,  in  the  second  line, 
and  the  word  rjE),  pho,  in  the  third,  part  of  it  ending  one  Punic  line,  the 
remainder  beginning  the  next,  (as  those  lines  stand  divided  in  the  text,) 
H9  'Vrca  nnrv  Orvfto  ion"— I'rra  ut  iter  consummarint  secundantex 
rem-meam  docentes-me  hie  repperire,  &c.J 

Rite  itself  being  a  religious  term,  may  be  referred  to  the  next  »cction,  viz. 

•  Pcomihis,  Act  V.  Sc.  4,  line  15. 

f  Claudian  Kaptus  Proscrp.  Lib.  iii.  v.  429,  p.  123,  Rich.  Hcber'a  edition,  vol.  ii. 

"  Whore  »hall  I  seek  ?— What  lands  my  darling  hide? 
Who'U  show  the  print*,  and  be  my  faithful  guide?" 

Hughes'  Translation. 

X  It  may  be  repeated  here,  that  as  the  synonimes  for  journey  are  m'lach  and  derech  ;  »o  for 
the  tuccett  of  a  journey  the  Hebrew  synonimes  arc  Clan  and  rP^SH  and  botPTT,  and  that  the 
following  arc  Scripture  phrases  respecting  a  jonrney — mate  teay  perfect — consummate  a  journey — 
direct,  instruct  in  the  teay.  So  that  in  a  Hebrew-Chaldee  concordance  under  the  word  T"T,  via, 
synonime  of  -»Via  iter,  all  the  above  phrases  and  nynoninci  will  be  found. 
VOL.  XVIII.  £ 
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The  Punic  Phraseology  of  the  Part  respecting  the  Recovery  collated  with 

Scripture. 

The  word  rite,  Punic  ciin,  is  one  of  great  significance.  It  is  a  term  of  tute- 
lary worship,  and,  though  not  formally  included  in  the  invocation,  forms  the  link 
and  junctura  between  it  and  the  body  of  Nanno's  prayer;  which,  in  this  respect, 
reminds  us  of  the  invocation  of  the  tutelary  deities,  in  the  2nd  Book  of  the 
jEneid,  "  Ut  rite  secundarent,"  &c. ;  and  the  still  more  solemn  address  to  them 
in  the  Carmen  Seculare,  what  may  be  considered  the  subject  of  Hanno's  prayer 
family  increase,  and  restauration.  Rite* — tuere  matres — producas  sobolem — 
prosperes  deereta  super  jugandis — Romulee  genii  date  remque  prolemque,  ijrc. 

In  praying  for  this  reparation  and  family  increase  and  prosperity,  and 
expressing  hope  in,  and  only  in,  the  divine  tutelary  favour  conciliated  by  pious 
worship,  the  language  of  the  127th  Psalm  has  a  remarkable  agreement  with 
that  of  the  Carmen  ;  but  particularly  in  an  expression  which  seems  to  be 
in  sense,  and  in  the  Chaldee  version  in  sound,  the  same  with  the  word  cwn,  the 
Punic  equivalent  of  rite.  An  expression  which,  however,  from  mistake  as  to  the 
sense,  has  occasioned  much  obscurity  to  readers  and  trouble  to  commentators  on 
the  Psalms. 

'  It  is  but  lost  lalwur  that  ye  rise  up  early  and  so  late  take  rest,  {for)  so  he 
giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  The  illative  particle  for  implies,  that  the  conclusion 
follows  from  the  premises,  whereas  the  apparent  inconclusiveness  is  felt  by  the 
generality  of  readers  as  a  non  seqvitur.  The  truth  is,  the  illative  for  is  not  in 
the  original,  and  the  right  way  of  dividing  and  reading  the  passage  is,  in 
place  of  including  that  clause  in  the  same  verse  with  the  preceding,  to  make 
it  the  beginning  of  the  following  verse : — "  Duly,  fitly,  he  giveth  to  his 
beloved"  the  desiderated  blessing.  (As  a  gift  that  cometh  from  the  tutelary  God, 
and  conferred  on  his  faithful  people  as  a  reward.)  This  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Chaldee  version  for  the  word  which  other  versions  render  so,  the  Hebrew  p  = 
recte,  bene  =  rite ;  but,  according  to  the  Chaldee  rendering,  concenienter,  and 
in  phonetic  power,  (according  to  the  dialect  of  that  version)  cun,\  pronounced 

•  Rite  joined  with  protperes  md  with  tecundartnt,  an  the  Punic,  cun        with  JCaTP  ylkmu. 
t  The  drift  of  the  lesson  inculcated  in  the  Psalm  is  thalbuman  industry  "  may  plant,"  and  human 
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chiun,  like  the  first  syllable  of  the  Greek  word  for  (log*  in  the  inflected  i 
This  is  the  third  Punic  word  of  the  second  line,  and  might  be  translated  aus- 
piciously. It  escaped  Bochart  altogether,  and  the  hallucination  led  to  other 
mistakes.  It  is  like  rite,  a  term  of  Jewish  tutelary  worship ;  an  expression  of 
affiance  in  the  faithfulness  of  the  tutelary  God  of  Israel. 


C/ii  m'lach  cun  ythmu — 1DJT  JV3  iVra  *<D — "  Ut  iter  eonsummarint" — 
That  my  journey  duly  they  may  consummate. 

In  a  journey  of  mental  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  bodily  toil,  Hanno  prays, 
that  the  tutelary  powers  may  consummate  his  enterprise,  lODJ"V>  ythmu.  In  the 
20th  Psalm,  fifth  verse,  Arabic  version,  the  supplication  to  the  tutelary  God  of 
Israel  runs,  "  May  he  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  consummate''  thy 
purposed  operations.  The  word  in  the  Psalm  differs  in  no  respect,  of  root  or 
form,  from  the  other,  except  in  the  omission  of  the  polytheistic  plural. 

JT  ^Tf'jxO,  prospering  my  business.  Whether  the  distinguishing 
the  business  of  the  journey  from  the  journey  itself  may  be  considered  as  a  pleo- 
nasm, we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  What  is  to  our  present  purpose  to  remark 
in  collating  this  passage  with  the  Scriptures  is,  that  with  respect  to  a  journey 
having  for  its  object  the  securing,  as  far  as  human  prudence  could,  the  prospect 
of  a  family,  or  rather  the  recovering  of  that  prospect,  and  preventing  the  line  of 
inheritance  from  becoming  extinct,  the  words  of  Hanno  praying  for  the  pros- 
pering of  this  business  are,  mtsliahhim  yth  dbri,  nji  rr  OTTERS,  and  that  in 
the  account  in  Genesis,  of  the  journey  of  Abraham's  servant,  having  a  similar 
end  in  view,  the  words,  for  the  business  and  the  prospering  arc  Hanno's  words : 
"  The  servant  put  his  hand  under  Abraham's  thigh,"  we  are  told,  "  and  swarc 

carefulness  "  water but  God  giveth  the  increase,  and  duly  (in  accordance  with  his  tutelary  cha- 
racter) will  give  it  to  his  beloved.  This  sentiment  would  exactly  ha  expressed  if  the  verse  were 
supposed  to  run,  "  Duly  God  will  give  to  his  beloved,"  not  job  tterp,  but  rU«T  increase,  '•  remque 
prvlemqxte."  The  difference  between  the  two  readings,  being  merely  the  difference  between  a  3 
and  5.  And  when  it  is  considered  how  slight,  and  almost  evanescent,  that  difference  is  ;  and  how 
liable  a  3  may  be  supposed  to  the  loss  or  accidental  omission  of  its  distinctive  mark  ;  it  will  not 
appear,  perhaps,  an  unreasonable  stretch  uf  conjectural  criticism  to  surmise  such  mutilation  or  omis- 
sion in  the  present  instance,  and  that  H3B?  is  an  erratum  for  S^P,  "  cresccir,"  increase. 

•  The  Hebrew  }3,  as  in  the  accusative  of  yy/t  gwat ;  the  equivalent  Chaldee  JVO,  as  in  the 
accusative  of  xtV,  dug;  Socrates'  oath,  ft*        xji  >or>a. 

r  2 
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to  him  concerning  that  matter  or  business,"  super  hac.  re,  in  the  original,  "Oi. 
And  in  the  prayer  of  the  same  person  for  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  his 
words  are,  "O  Lord  God  of  my  master,  if  thou  art  prospering,''  &c.  n>l?YQ, 
mtzliahh* 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  account  of  Nchcmiah's  journey.  In  it,  we  have 
already  remarked  that  we  find  Hanno's  word  for  journey  is  the  one  used  by  the 
Persian  monarch.  Nehemiah,  moreover,  we  also  find,  in  praying  for  the  success 
of  it,  prosper  I  pray  thee,  uses  Hanno's  word  »',  TO,  and  for  prosper  and  for 
business,  he  (as  well  as  Abraham  and  his  servant)  uses  Hanno's  word  htzliahh 
and  dbr  ;  hlztiahh  twice,  both  in  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  before  his  journey, 
and  after  it  at  the  end  of  the  second,  when  he  expresses  his  confidence  that  God 
would  prosper  it,  {htzliahh),  in  reply  to  the  adversaries  who  tauntingly  demanded 
of  him  the  business  of  his  journey,  "  Quarnam  est  hac  res,  dbr  ~\27,  quam 
facitis  ?"  The  God  of  Heaven,  he  answered,  He  will  prosper  us,  rp'jlP. 

But  there  is  another  word  of  Hanno's  prayer  used  by  Nehemiah  in  his.  We 
have  noticed  the  circumstance  of  Hanno's  being  a  journey  and  business,  of  search 
and  recovery  ;  and  that,  consequently,  as  a  means  of  speeding  it,  he  prays  for 
guidance  or  instruction.  Such  a  journey,  one  of  search  and  uncertain  route,  was 
that  in  the  wilderness,  and  one  which  required,  and  obtained,  the  same  deside- 
rated interposition  of  Providence.  In  commemorating  which — (the  guidance 
afforded  the  Israelites) — Nehemiah  notices,  not  only  the  outward  guidance  of  the 
fiery  pillar,  but  God's  giving  his  Holy  Spirit  to  instruct  the  travellers.  Nehe- 
miah, ix.  20.  Hanno's  word  is  ^3WD,  instructing  me  ;  Nchcmiah's  atocn,  to 
instruct  them  ;  the  one  the  participle,  the  other  the  infinitive  or  gerund.  So  in 
Psalm  xxxii.  the  divine  promise  recognizes  this  peculiar  aid  as  desirable  in  a 
journey,  "  I  will  instruct  tltee  in  the  way  that  thou  shall  go,"  yscN. 

The  last  word  of  Hanno's  prayer  which  remains  to  be  collated  is  caneth, 
"  repperire,"  to  recover,  Isaiah,  xi.  English  version,  Hebrew  nJp.t  By  that 
word  we  may  consider  Hanno  expressing  the  end  and  object  of  his  enterprise, 
as  a  kinsman,  to  redeem  his  relatives  from  slavery,  as  their  champion  to  rescue, 
or  liberate,  them  from  exile  and  oppression,  and  as  the  pious  father  to 
recover  them  as  his  posterity,  the  lost  remnant  of  his  line.  Now  when 
Nehemiah  speaks  of  his  redeeming  his  kinsmen,  the  Jews,  who  were  sold 

•  Gen.  Xiiv.  42.  f  Root  rop. 
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to  the  heathen,  he  uses  in  that  capacity  the  word  mp,  caninu.'  When  Mows, 
by  whose  hand  the  Israelites  were  rescued  from  bondage,  speaks  of  their  forget- 
ting their  divine  champion  who  had  liberated  them,  he  say*,  "  Is  he  not  thy 
father  that  canah'd— redeemed  thee?"  Tpp.  Finally,  when  the  Father  himself 
of  the  families  of  Israel  solemnly  announces,  by  his  prophet,  his  gracious  purpose 
of  addressing  himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  respecting  the  restoration 
of  the  exiled  and  captive  Israelites,  Isaiah  says,  "  He  will  set  his  hand  again 
the  second  time  to  recover,  rop,  can'lh,  the  remnant  or  remaining  posterity  of 
his  people  that  shall  be  left,  like  as  it  was  to  Israel  (on  the  occasion  last  men- 
tioned) when  he  came  up  out  of  Egypt."  Besides,  therefore,  the  other  passages 
we  have  referred  to  for  some  of  them,  we  have  thus  found  in  the  account  of 
Nehcmiah's  journey  alone,  all  except  two  of  the  words  used  by  Hanno  in  the 
part  of  his  prayer  respecting  the  consummation  of  his  journey,  the  success  of  its 
business,  and  the  guidance  and  direction  required  for  finding  and  recovering  his 
children — tnlnch — mtslyahhim  ytli  d/iri  tnsklai  cunelh—ai  we  before  traced 
his  words  in  the  Scriptures  relating  to  cases  of  abduction,  and  on  those  bearing 
on  the  curse  and  divine  denunciation  against  the  Andrapodist. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  part  respecting  the  abduction,  we  enlarged  a  little 
on  the  pith  and  pregnancy  of  the  word  nyn,  bier,  byr,  of  the  Punic,  as  specially 
applicable  to  cases  of  bereavement,  such  as  Hanno  seemed  threatened  with— the 
abduction  of  his  entire  posterity.  In  concluding  the  part  now  before  us  repect- 
ing  the  Recovery,  we  should  not  do  justice  to  the  felicitous  adaptation  as 
correlatives,  of  the  Punic-Hebrew  words  for  abduction  and  recovery—"  the 
carrying  away  into  captivity,"  and  "  the  redemption  thence,"  if  we  did  not 
remark,  that  as  TSQ  was  found  to  include  not  merely  bereavement,  but  threat- 
ened extinction,  so  n:p,  as  used  in  Isaiah,  xi.  is  clearly  intended  to  apply  to 
the  recovery  of  not  merely  the  lost,  exiled,  or  captive  members  of  a  family, 
but  the  apparently  lost  remainder— the  entire  stock,  "  name  and  remnant,"  in 
the  direct  and  collateral  lines. + 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Punic  mlilach,ythmu,  can'th,  ben,ke.  applies  to  the 
Libyan  locut,  ytum,  can't  beant,  <$c  of  the  same  roots.  Immediately  before  locut, 
journey,  stands  the  Libyan  "abel,"  sorrowful,  Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  "  I  will  go  down 
to  my  son  sorrowful,"        abel;  Psalm,  xxxv.  14,  "  Like  one  sorrowful, 


•  Same  root  TO". 


t  See  the  entire  passage,  baiah,  xi. 
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abel,  for  his  mother."  Before  leant  comes  in  the  Libyan  "la,"  worn  out, 
afflicted.  It  is  a  word  common  both  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac.  It  occurs 
as  fatigued  and  worn  out  after  a  journey  and  after  a  flight  In  the  latter  con- 
nexion in  Deuteronomy,  xxv.  >vj ;  in  the  former,  in  reference  to  our  Lord  being 
weary,  lah,  rw1?,  after  his  journey,  (John,  iv.  6.)  There  occurs  in  the  Talmud 
the  proverbial  expression,  "non  lahorans  non  comedens,"  like  that  of  the 
apostle,  "  He  that  does  not  work,  should  not  eat,"  Qn^>  W>  ^  t^i  in  this 
expression  the  Chaldee  for  laborans  is 

The  natural  pathos  of  this  parenthetic  expression  of  despondence  is  obvious. 
It  is  introduced,  moreover,  by  a  beautiful  and  artful  junctura  in  the  Libyan 
Invocation,  which,  as  we  shall  sec  when  we  come  to  explicate  that  passage, 
includes  the  traveller  with  the  city  as  under  the  divine  tutelary  protection. 


The  Invocation. 

The  Plautinc  Latin  translation  of  the  Invocation  is  at  once  spirited  and 
literal,  and  properly  rendered  into  Hebrew-Chaldee,  gives  the  Punic  line  of 
which  it  purports  to  be  the  translation.  And  in  the  greater  part  of  the  line  in- 
terpreters agree.  Little,  therefore,  need  be  said  by  way  of  explication,  but  to 
remark  that  from  this  perfectly  literal  Latin  translation  Bochart,  misled,  it  would 
seem,  by  his  own  erudition,  elaborately  deviated.  Having  discovered  in  the 
Arabic  language  a  word  corah  similar  in  meaning  to  the  Greek  X(»pa,  and 
somewhat  similar  in  sound  and  spelling  to  the  Punic  corath,  he  was  tempted  to 
adopt  the  reading  corah,  and  the  rendering  regionem,  in  defiance  alike  of  the 
Punic  reading,  which  is  not  corah,  but  corath,  and  of  the  Latin  rendering  of 
Plautus,  which  is  not  regionem,  but  urban,  the  well-known  meaning  of  corath 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  A  word,  than  which  none  can  be  more  in  keeping 
in  the  mouth  of  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  a  worshipper  by  descent  and  religion 
of  the  tutelary  god  Mdc-Carth,  and  engaged  in  the  act  of  worshipping  the  tute- 
lary divinities  of  the  place. 

*  rwb  lah,  aesms  obviomly  (he  demation  of  the  Latin,  lauus ;  French,  lai,  &c. 
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Job,  xxix.  7,  "  When  I  went  out  of  the  gates  near  the  corath,  city."  Prov. 
viii.  3,  "  Wisdom  crieth  at  the  entry  of  the  corath  city." 

Corresponding  with  the  words  of  the  first  Punic  line  are  those  of  the  Libyan, 
with  this  difference,  that  immediately  before  the  Libyan  word  mcs$ecun=esse- 
macun,  corresponding  with  the  Punic  isimacon,vrc  find  the  clause  im  (misti  =) 
mitsi  atti  cu,  which  will  be  found  parenthetically  to  include  the  traveller  as  well 
as  the  town  under  the  guardianship  of  the  tutelary  powers :  "  im,"  moreover ; 
"  atti  cm,"  the  lonely  or  bereft  stranger  ;  "  mitsi,"  journeying  or  on  his  tcay.* 
The  two  principal  words,  atti  and  mitsi,  both  occur  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  fourth  and  twenty-second  verses,  f 


Argument  of  the  latter  Section  of  the  Punic  Monologue. 

Having  invoked  the  divine  favour  and  divine  vengeance,  Ilanno  now 
bethinks  him  of  human  aid,  and  of  putting  in  requisition  the  services  of  Agoras- 
tocles,  his  old  host's  adopted  son,  and  presenting  to  him  as  his  introduction  the 
Tessera  Hospitalis. 

The  federal  and  hereditary  hospitality  of  the  ancients  would  seem  to  have 
had  for  its  object  to  secure  the  hospitable  reception  and  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers against  the  fickleness  of  private  friendship,  the  fluctuation  of  international 
wars,  and  the  changes  and  casualties  of  fortune  and  mortality.  The  covenanting 
individuals  died,  but  the  connexion  and  their  beneficial  interest  in  it  vested  in 
their  representatives.  Until  the  family  on  either  side  became  extinct,  and  so 
long  as  cither  of  the  parties  was  in  possession  of  a  resideuce  and  establishment  to 
qualify  him  as  host,  the  other,  on  producing  the  hereditary  tessera,  was  recog- 
nized as  a  guest,  and  helped  as  a  friend.  If  we  suppose  one  of  the  parties  to 
such  an  hereditary  contract  on  arriving  in  a  town,  to  address  to  himself,  or  one 
of  his  attendants,  the  reflection  that  by  virtue  of  it  he  had  formerly  been 

*  See  the  lexicons,  Schindler,  Castcllo,  Giggeiua,  kc. 

t  The  collating  of  the  Ingestion  with  tho  Hebrew  Scriptures  being  for  the  reasons  above 
alluded  to,  not  requisite  for  further  elucidating  or  confirming  the  explication  of  it,  is  reserved  with 
other  matter  for  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 
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granted  hospitality  there,  that  the  accounts  lie  had  were,  that  the  old  man  had  died 
in  opulent  circumstances,  and  that  the  son,  moreover,  had  established  his  residence 
there,  that,  though  personally  unknown  to  him,  he  himself  had  brought  as  a 
token  of  truth  the  tessera  along  with  him,  and  that  he  had  been  informed  on 
good  authority  that  in  those  quarters  his  friend's  habitations  lay,  resolving  to  pro- 
ceed that  way  to  the  high  place,  where  he  should  sec  the  Bivium  or  square,  and 
make  inquiry  of  the  persons  going  out  from  the  houses  ; — we  shall  have  nearly 
to  the  letter  the  remaiuing  part  of  the  Punic  Monologue.  This  we  now  proceed 
to  consider. 

In  explicating  the  passage  in  detail  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  on  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  our  traveller  will,  iu  reference  to 
former  hospitalities,  felicitate  himself,  not  simply  on  having  received  them,  but 
received  them  in  virtue  of federal  connexion  which  insured  to  him  the  benefit  of 
them  in  future.  In  allusion  to  the  death  of  his  personal  friend  we  will  allude,  not 
merely  to  his  having  died  but  having  died  rich.  In  allusion  to  his  heir  not  merely 
his  being  here  in  the  town,  but  having  a  house  and  establishment  here ;  and  his 
reference  to  the  tessera  would  go  to  imply,  not  merely  his  having,  but  expecting 
to  use  it  as  a  token  or  ticket  of  introduction. 

It  may  be  added,  that  on  reaching  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  was 
situated  the  residence  of  his  friend,  his  most  direct  way  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion and  assistance  would  be  to  appear  upon  the  Bivium,  or  High  Place,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bivium,  where  hospitable  and  wealthy  residents  accosted  and  invited 
strangers  who  had  no  fixed  host;  and  to  which  strangers  looking  for  their 
hereditary  hosts  resorted  to  meet  and  be  recognized  by  them. 

It  may  clear  our  way,  moreover,  to  observe  here,  that  the  Punic  may  be  divided 
into  three  triplets,  (besides  the  Invocation  which  takes  up  the  first  line).  The 
first  triplet  includes  the  journey  and  prayer  for  its  success,  the  recovery  and 
abduction  of  the  children,  and  the  parenthetic  imprecation.  The  second  triplet 
refers  to  the  hospitalities  Hanno  had  enjoyed  in  the  house  of  Antidamas,  to  the 
information  he  had  of  his  son  and  heir  having  also  set  up  house  in  the  same  city, 
with  a  parenthetic  line  between  respecting  the  old  man's  fortunes  and  decease. 
In  the  third  triplet  the  penultimate  line  alludes  to  the  quarter  of  the  town  he  had 
arrived  at  as  the  locus  of  the  young  man's  residence,  and  the  list,  to  the  very 
street  of  it,  which  he  proposes  to  proceed  to,  with  a  parenthesis  in  this  triplet  also 
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respecting  the  Tessera  hnspitalis.  So  that  of  the  six  lines  which  the  section 
now  before  us  takes  up,  two  are  parenthetical,  one  relating  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
old  man,  and  another  to  the  Tessera.  Of  the  other  four,  the  first  pair  relate  to 
hospitality — the  second  pair  being  Ichnographical.  If  we  begin  with  the  former 
and  end  with  the  latter  of  the  parentheses,  the  remaining  two  couplets  will  have 
a  continuity  of  connexion  rendering  the  sense  more  easily  perceptible,  as  follows: 
"  Here  I  was  formerly  granted  accommodation  in  the  house  of  Antidamas  lo- 
calise of  my  connexion  with  him  as  guest  and  favourite  friend.  His  son,  more- 
over, has  fixed  his  house  of  residence  here.  And  w  itness  deposes  that  he  has 
occupied  those  quarters  yonder  as  his  habitation,  and  opened  the  old  site, 
(ioing  this  way  toward  the  high  place  there,  I  will  observe  the  Hivium  (the 
concourse,)  and  will  make  inquiry  of  the  persons  going  out  from  the  houses." 


The  Punic  Phraseology  respecting  I  Ian  no's  deceased  Host  explicated. 

"  Emit  fteisse  aiunt  sibi  quad faciundum  fuit." 
Yss  id  efch  brimtiphil  yth  chil  li  sco  ntn  Uphill. 
Ess  ti/emiti  dubcrt  fel  cel. 

Vi3*  ;rD  row  *r.i  Vn  rr  tea  ina-iM  rrtw  iy  vnr 

Grander  ram  testimonium  (sermo)  horum  est  culliditute  sua  fecissc  rein 
sibi  ijuam  facultas  dabatur  ad  faciendum. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  under  the  head  of  Duplicates,  that  the  Punic- 
equivalent  for  aiunt  is  id  cle,  n"7N  1y,  and  for  fecisse  quod  faciundum  ;  fel* 
s.lphul.  For  sibi  the  Punic  is  either  lit  =  the  Hebrew  or,  as  here,  //  — 
the  Chaldee  •in'?-  The  only  remaining  Latin  word  in  the  line  is  eum,  meaning, 
obviously,  the  old  man  as  distinguished  from  the  son — the  flium  of  the  next  line. 
Now,  in  the  Hebrew  Chaldee  synonymy,  as  »p«  signifies  sene.r,  and  3u>  canus, 
so  urjJ'  signifies  grandrrrus.  The  last  is  the  word  adopted  here  :f  and  with  perfect 
propriety  and  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  story.    For,  subsequently  to  the 


•  Fel  both  in  Pimir  ami  Libyan. 

t  Both  in  Punic  and  Libyan,  in  the  latter  spelled  eu. 
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time  of  his  being  Hanno's  host,  Antidamas  had  become  the  purchaser  of  the  boy, 
Agorastocles  :  Antidamas,  being  then  a  rich  old  man  but  liaving  become  at  the 
period  of  Agorastocles*  adolescence  and  his  own  death  very  old  and  very  rich. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  part  of  the  Punic  which  corresponds  with  the 
Latin,  we  must  stop  to  remark  that  this  Latin  verse  is  elliptical  and  obscure ; 
and,  that  in  order  to  fill  up  the  ellipsis,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  it 
was  that  Antidamas  did,  or  accomplished,  to  which  the  words  fecit  and  faciundum 
refer.  It  was  exactly  what  has  been  last  hinted  at,  viz. :  his  having  not  only  lived 
to  a  great  age,  but  as  long  as  he  lived  continued  to  amass  riches,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  bequeathed  to  his  adopted  son,  Agorastocles  ;—adoptasse  earn  in  dicitias. 
To  complete  the  ellipsis  on  this  principle  we  should  insert  some  such  word  as 
lucrum  ;  grandanum  ilium,  testimonium  horum  est,  fecisse  lucrum  sibi  quod 
faciundum  fuit.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  the  most  common  Hebrew  words  for 
riches  is  rnil,  and  that  c/iil  *7in>t  or  rather  i>«in  n*1  yth  chil,  immediately 
follows  the  equivalent  for  fecisse,  and  lies  between  it  and  the  equivalent  for 
faciundum  ;  facere  being  here,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  Horace's  rem  facere. 

That  the  phraseology  t>*n  ^3  and  nuw.  is  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures will  be  shown  presently.  For  the  present  let  us  proceed  to  the  two  Punic 
phrases  that  remain  besides  those  already  elicited,  viz  :  brimti  and  cont. 

If  we  arc  right,  as  I  think  the  Hebraist  must  concede,  in  assigning  to  y<n  "?»D 
(  phil  chil)  the  sense  of  rem  facere,  lucrum  facere,  then  fecisse  lucrum  quod faci- 
undum fuit  must  be  understood  to  mean  fecisse  lucrum  pro  virilisuo,  summa 
ope,  in  Scripture  idiom,  according  to  his  ubilitjj  ;  "  as  of  the  ability  that  God 
giveth  ;"  or,  as  in  a  passage  very  like  this  one  in  the  antithetical  repetition  of  the 
word  do, — Eccles.  ix.  10.  "Whatever  thy  hand  findcth  to  do — do  (with  tin/ 
might),  Hebrew  TJ|")!53  with  thy  cohh.  Fac  quod  assequitur  manus  tua  ad 
faciendum— facilitate  tua — as  cohh  has  been  given  s-cu-ntn  blD^  n3lLN 
which  exactly  gives  the  last  expression  in  this  line. 

Of  the  explication  we  have  offered  of  co-ntn  and  shall  offer  of  brimti  confir- 
mation strong  will  dcvelope  itself  when  we  come  to  collate  the  line  with  parallel 
passages  of  Holy  Writ.  But  with  respect  to  the  remaining  unexplained  expres- 
sion we  must  first  observe,  that  as  money-making  is  the  principal  subject  matter 

•  In  the  Libyan  sptllcii  ceL 
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of  this  sentence,  and  as  two  qualities  principally  conduce  to  that  object,  diligence 
and  shrewdness,  and  as  diligence  seems  here  expressed  by  the  periphrasis  of 
making  a  fortune  such  as  means  were  afforded  of  making,  so  we  may  anticipate 
that  the  remaining  quality,  shrewdness,  should  be  alluded  to  in  the  remaining 
expression  br'mthi.  The  subject  we  have  remarked  is  money-making.  The 
speaker,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  Carthaginian  {loquitur  Pcenus,)  of  whom  their 
countryman,  St.  Augustine,*  states,  money  to  have  been  ever  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts,  and  whom  also  Cicerot  characterises  as  possessing  eminently  the  quality 
which  fitted  them  for  success  in  the  pursuit,  calliditas  or  shrewdness.  One  of 
the  principal  expressions  for  this  quality  is  in  Hebrew  o*iy,  in  Arabic  the  syno- 
nimous  and  nearly  similar  word  Qiy.  Of  these  the  Punic  adopts  the  former, 
the  Libyan  the  latter.  The  Hebrew  word  with  the  particle  2  prefixed,  oiya, 
oyr/m,  is,  in  fact,  a  Rabbinical  and  Hebrew  phrase,  Joshua,  ix.  4,  Exod.  xxi.  41. 
It  is  in  the  Targum  paraphrased  by  n»!>n,  wisdom,  (and  vice  versa),  as  a  good 
quality.  And  in  a  good  sense  as  synonymous  with  |"lfiDn»  wisdom,  it  occurs  in 
the  Proverbs,  "  I,  Wisdom,  dwell  with  my,  Prudence."  In  short  the  whole 
line  runs  as  follows :— «  The  old  man,  the  testimony  or  report  of  these  people  is, 
by  his  oiy  shrewdness  made  the  fortune  for  himself  which  ability  or  means  were 
afforded  him  of  making. 


The  Punic  Phraseology  respecting  Wealth,  and  Shrewdness,  and  Success,  in 
acquiring  it,  collated  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

In  collating  this  Punic  line  with  parallel  passages  of  Scripture,  we  must 
recollect  that,  as  Q"iy,  calliditas,  and  ntMn»  sapientia,  are  in  the  Hebrew 
and  in  the  Targum  used  as  convertible  terms,  so  Isaiah  (xliv.  4,)  uses  the  Hebrew 

*  Sl.  Augustine  refers  to  the  story  of  the  mountebank  who  undertook  to  discover  in  the 
Carthaginians  each  man's  inclination  and  thoughts,  and  redeemed  his  pledge  by  pronouncing  of  them 
all,  "  VilivuitUrmere  et  care  twrf*r*."— De  Tbinitatb. 

t  In  that  passage  in  frequently  quoted,  "  Nte  numero  Hiipano*,  nec  robort  GaVUt*  nec  colli- 
dilate  Panai,  $-c." — Da  Rxpub.  Abusp. 
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byrj.  our  Punic  phi,  as  synonymous  with  njyy ;  and  the  Arabic*  version  fre- 
quently substitutes  the  former  (Hanno's  word)  as  the  equivalent  of  the  latter. 
In  placing  the  Punic  and  Hebrew  in  juxta-position,  we  shall  do  the  same,  put- 
ting for  nonn.  Oiy  and  o>y,  and  for  n»J.  b'JZ- 

Thus  in  the  two  passages  of  Scripture  most  deserving  our  attention  as  eluci- 
dating the  Punic — Ezekiel,  xxviii.  4.  "  With  thy  wisdom,  thou  hast  gotten  thee 
riches."  Deuteronomy,  viii.  18,  &c.  "  He  hath  given  thee  power  to  get  wealth," 
wc  substitute  for  the  first  of  the  following  readings  the  latter : 

V.yc1?  jro  ro  and  enya— niyy"?  na  jro  and      nu>y  neara- 

To  say  nothing  of  yss,  u/u>s  applied  in  Job  and  elsewhere  exclusively  to 
persons  of  Autidamas'  age,  let  the  Hebraist  glance  at  those  two  passages  and  at 
the  Punic  together,  and  he  will  perceive  that  with  very  slight  alteration  the  sub- 
stance and  language  of  those  two  passages,  along  with  the  Hebrew  expressions, 
for  which  there  is  equivalent  Latin,  as  already  noticed,  make  up  altogether 
Hanno's  verse,  and  that,  if  wc  may  so  speak,  Ezekiel,  Moses,  and  the  author  of 
the  Proverbs,  when  speaking  of  money-making,  shrewdness,  diligence,  and  suc- 
cess in  the  pursuit, — in  short  on  Hanno's  subjects,  speak  in  Hanno's  language 
and  phraseology:  and  that — by  wisdom  to  get  wealth — ypl  VyD  S^ya.  "byrim 
phit  chil,"  power  given  to  get  wealth ;  "j-n  "jyD1?  p3  .i^,  co'  ntn  Iphul  chil, 
arc  phrases  common  to  the  Syrophcenician  Gentile  and  the  inspired  Jew. 

Nor  will  it  be  considering  the  words  too  curiously  to  remark,  respecting 
the  phrase,  by  his  shrewdness  or  wisdom,  the  rare  fitness  of  its  collocation  be- 
tween the  two  expressions  conveying  the  ideas  of  lengthened  years  on  the  one 
hand,  and  accumulated  riches  on  the  other;  connecting  prudence  with  wealth 
as  its  ellect,  and  with  lengthened  years  as  its  cause.f  On  this  subject  it  will 
be  recollected  in  passing,  as  noticed  by  a  late  Most  Hcvcrcnd  and  eminent 
Orientalist  in  his  remarks  on  Job,J  respecting  the  word  unir,  that  Chappelow 
well  hit  off  its  meaning  as  not  merely  implying  age,  but  the  wisdom  which 
should  accompany  it  Little,  probably,  did  the  author  of  that  criticism  surmise, 
that  it  would  find  its  strongest  sustcntation — quo  minime  reris — from  this 
Punic  passage  and  the  Libyan  version  of  it  rightly  understood. 

*  l'sslra,  vii.  4.  and  xv.  5.  t  ntSDn  CNS'SPS,  Job,  xii.  12. 

X  Magco  on  the  Atonement,  Note. 
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Respecting  the  word  UWS  which  Archbishop  Magee  dwells  upon  in 
reference  to  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job,  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
observed,  that  the  only  other  book  of  Scripture  in  which  it  occurs,  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
17,  dates  subsequently  to  the  captivity.  Whether,  coupled  with  this  drawback, 
its  occurrence  in  the  book  of  Job  may  weaken  the  argument  for  its  antiquity, 
or  strengthen  it,  by  referring  it  back  to  that  common  radical  language  used  by 
Abraham  and  his  early  descendants,  which  comprehended  as  Michaclis  suggests, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  Hebrew,  is  a  discussion  on  which  it  would  be 
foreign  to  our  purpose  at  present  to  engage. 

With  respect  to  the  passage  from  Ecclcsiastes,  ix.  10,  referred  to  in  passing, 
we  may  here  observe,  that  as  the  monition  it  contains,  to  "  do  what  is  to  be  done, 
or  what  wc  can  do,  while  we  have  might,  or  with  all  our  might,"  serves  to  intro- 
duce the  memento,  that  "  there  is  no  work  or  device  in  the  grave,"  so  the  inti- 
mation of  Antidamas  having  acted  on  the  principle  of  making  or  accomplishing 
what  he  could,  while  he  lived,  may  be,  as  it  has  been,  considered  an  Euphe- 
mism, implying  that  he  had  died.  But  as  the  Libyan  passage,  though  corres- 
ponding with  this  Punic  verse  in  other  respects,  has  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
words,  a'  cd1  ntn  Pphul,  in  which  the  supposed  euphemism  lies,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  euphemism  in  a  positive  sense  of  periphrasis  was  intended  at  all. 

In  other  respects,  as  has  been  said,  the  agreement  of  the  Libyan  account  of  the 
man's  fortunes  with  the  Punic  is  very  satisfactory.  The  Libyan  ess,fel,  and  eel, 
old  are  obviously  the  Punic  words  yss,fel,  chil.  The  Libyan  duberth,  from  -q-j, 
"  sermo"  report,  corresponds  with  id,  testimony ;  and  finally,  the  Libyan 
Alemin,  root  Oi>JS  i»  strictly  synonymous  with  the  Punic  brimth,  root  aiy, 
both  signifying  prudence,  shrewdness,  xrisdom,  both  in  the  Koran  and  in  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  Bible,  o"?y,  as  well  eni?>  are  used  sometimes  for  wisdom 
in  the  good  sense.  Thus  in  the  Koran,  "  We  have  no  a^y  but  what  thou  hast 
taught  us,"  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Psalm  xix.  3,  and  Tim.  iv.  G,  arc  referred 
to  by  Castello.  But  frequently  the  Arabic  word  o"?y,  is  like  the  Hebrew  ^yj, 
used  to  express  the  acuteness,  subtlety,  or  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  The  question 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  "  who  told  thee,  &c."  in  reference  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  serpent,  that  the  forbidden  fruit  was  of  efficacy  to  make  one  wise,  is  in 
one  ofthe  Arabic  versions,  "  Who  did  o>y  thee,  &c.  who  has  made  thee  so  wise." 
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The  word  is  moreover  sometimes  used  to  designate  divination  and  the  kind  of 
knowledge  attributed  to  magicians.  Indeed  the  name  of  the  magician  or  sor- 
cerer, in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Elymas,  seems  derived  from  n^y. 


Punk  and  Libyan  Phraseology  respecting  the  Hospitality  of  the  Ancients 

explicated. 

Hosjtfs  hie  mihifuit  Antidamas. 

Byth  li  mymo  thyn  nothothi  iyn  elech  Antidamas  chun. 
Ycth  ilec  po'ni  Antidamascon  hhom  ucr  roi'  lu  ani. 

The  leading  idea  in  this  verse  is  Hospitality,  including  both  the  jus  hospitii,  or 
federal  hospitality  of  the  ancients,  and  also  hospitable  entertainment.  Some  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  phraseology  applied  to  both  meanings  by  that  of  the  ensuing 
scene,  and  by  the  more  technical  phraseology  also  of  federal  hospitality  preserved 
in  the  copies  still  extant  of  Tessera?  and  such  documents.  With  respect  to  com- 
mon hospitable  entertainment,  Hanno's  hereditary  host,  on  recognizing  him  as 
his  hereditary  guest,  says,  "  ergo  hospitium  hie  tibi  prtebebitur."  According  to 
which  form  of  expression,  Hanno's  reminiscence  of  the  hospitalities  afforded  him 
would  run  in  Latin — hospitium  hie  mi/ii  jtrcebebatur  ;  or  according  to  Horace's 
phrase  in  the  fifth  Satire,  lib.  i.  "  Murena  pnebentc  domum,"  Domus  hie 
prwbebatur  (=  hospitio  hie  exceptusfui)  but  in  the  Hebrew  or  Oriental 
idiom,  hospitio — doino  donatus  fui,  which  reduced  to  Hebrew,  will  give  beth — 
thyn  nuttothi,  *>jnVO  jri  JVO-*  Words  which,  I  need  not  add,  are  immediately 
detected  in  the  Punic.  Thus  we  find  the  Latin,  although  a  fair  and  spirited,  is 
by  no  means  a  literal  translation  of  the  Punic.  The  Libyan  and  Latin  are  here 
much  nearer  to  each  other.    By  reference  to  the  Libyan  tabular  matter,  and  the 

•  On  the  pronunciation  noctothi  for  noththolhi,  like  yctiiibiri  f«r  ythdflnri,  in  a  former  line,  and 
like  fUchtat  for  datat  in  (be  following  scene,  it  n  intended  to  offer  some  remark*  in  a  note  at  the  end 
of  this  paj.cr. 
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Latin  and  English  translation  of  it,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  part  correspond- 
ing with  the  Plautine  Latin,  Antehac  hospes  hie  mihi  fuit  Antidamas,  is  ren- 
dered as  follows:  "  Antehac  consortium  hie  mihi  fuit  cum  Antidamante ;  pro- 
pinquus  et  carus  sodalis  Mi  ego."  Heretofore  I  had  a  hospitable  connexion 
with  Antidamas  ;  a  near  and  dear  guest  to  him  was  I.  Or,  as  it  might  be 
rendered,  "  Hospes  et  carus  sodalis  illi  ego"  I  teas  his  guest  and favourite  boon 
companion.  Ycth  ilec  po  one,  $c.  Com  ucr'  ro'  lu  ani.  Po,  the  Punic  pho, 
Hcb.  nQ'  hie*  Yc th  =ycs  =  Arabic  ri?l>  wkth,  a  watch  or  clock — xaipot, 
tempus,  tunc,  aliquando.  Ro,  Heb.  ijn,  "  sodalis,"  a  companion — boon  com- 
panion ;  ucr,  Arab,  "  charus,"  favourite.  Com,  or  hhom,  an.  propinquus, 
qui  tua  cura  =  clienteta  ducitur, — a  guest,  an  object  of  hospitable  care.j 

So  much  for  the  idea  of  common  hospitality,  which  is  all  that  is  expressed  by 
the  Latin,  and  which  in  the  original  Libyan  runs — "  Heretofore  I  was  here 
the  guest  and  favoured  companion."  In  the  Punic — "  Hospitality — hospitable 
accommodation — lodging  here  I  was  granted."  The  Scripture  reference  and 
parallelism  will  be  considered  in  the  next  paragraph.  But  the  other  view  of  the 
word  hospitality — the  federal  sense  of  it,  remains  first  to  be  disposed  of. 

That  in  this  line,  federal  as  well  as  common  hospitality  is  implied,  though  not 
expressed,  the  mention  of  the  Tessera  in  the  antipenultimate  line  warrants  us  in 
assuming.  The  phraseology  in  which  it  is  expressed,  the  ensuing  scene,  together 
with  the  Tesseral  inscriptions  and  other  classical  subsidia,  will  assist  in  detecting, 
and  our  Scripture  references  in  illustrating  and  confirming.  In  the  next  scene, 
connected  with  the  mention  of  the  Tessera  Hospitalis,  we  meet  the  significant 
words,  mihi  cum  eo,  a  phrase  which  will  be  found  almost  appropriated  to  federal 
hospitality,  both  in  technical  and  colloquial  usage.  It  occurs  constantly  in  the 
old  inscriptions  on  the  Tcsscree.J  And  in  Cicero's  Letters,  in  reference  to  the 
persons  with  whom  he  sojourned  or  invited  during  his  exile,  we  frequently  meet 
the  phrase  mihi  cum  eo  quia  necessitudo,  which  rendered  into  Hebrew,  give 
p*?n  ]y»  ioyiQ  ;  Punice,  /»  mymo  i$in  elech ;  the  ipsissima  verba  of  this 
part  of  the  Punic  passage.  mihi,  oya  cum,  particularly  used  in  contracts 
and  sponsions  ;§        is  the  illative  particle,  corresponding  with  the  conjunction 


•  Sec  the  /Ueortiy.  f  See  the  Arab.  Lexicon*. 

J;  Sec  Thomasssin  on  the  Tcswra.  $  2  Sam.  xxiv.  21.   Job.  xxxiv.  33. 
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quia,  Sfc.  pi>n>*  the  appropriate  expression,  corresponding  with  Kotvvvia,  pipis, 
consortium,  participatio,— fellowship  =  necessitudo,  »yo,  literally,  as  in  the 
Vulgate,  jxirs ;  whence  our  English  version  expresses  it  in  different  passages, 
some  of  them  having  reference  to  the  fellowship  of  hospitality,  in  place  of  having 
connexion  or  no  connexion — having  pari  or  no  part  with  the  persons  alluded  to. 
Examples  of  this  will  come  more  fitly  to  be  noticed  in  collating  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  It  may  be  observed,  for  the  present,  that  as  in  the  Hebrew  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  equivalent  for  part  is  p'jn.  so  in  both  New  and  Old 
Testament  the  same  word  occurs  with  oy  and  oya.f  The  notes  in  Poles' 
Synopsis  explain  the  expression  by  making  pars  equivalent  to  conimerrium  : 
"  Hebraea  erat  formula  sive  proverbia'is  locutio  qua  negabant  sibi  cum  alitpio 
futurum  commcrcium."  Comparing  this  part  of  the  Punic  with  the  Libyan,  we 
find  the  significant  word  rlech,  or  ilec,  implying  federal  hospitality  common  to 
both,  but  in  the  Libyan  placed  at  the  beginning,  as  in  the  Punic  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  for  the  same  reason  however,  as  being  the  most  important  and  cardinal 
expression.  We  shall  also  find  that  between  the  expression  for  the  federal  con- 
nexion of  hospitality  and  the  exercise  and  participation  of  it  on  the  part  of  host 
and  guest,  there  intervenes  in  the  Libyan  the  account  of  the  old  host's  suWquent 
fortunes.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Libyan,  which  is  pointed  out  the  rather  as  beiiifj 
a  justification  of  the  arrangement  proposed  and  acted  on  of  treating  the  Punic 
line  on  that  subject  as  a  parenthesis ;  which  arrangement  had  been  made  before 
what  had  been  dealt  with  as  virtually  parenthetical  in  the  Punic,  was  proved  to 
he  formally  so  on  subsequently  examining  and  comparing  that  passage  with  the 
Libyan. 

•  pVn,  as  Henoch  n  prououn.vJ  arid  »p«lleJ  Enoch,  so  rir/rcA— EUch,  the  n  being  lett 
mute. 

t  2  Sam.  xx.    1  King*,  xii.  10. 
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Tlte  Punic  ami  Libyan  Phraseology  respecting  Federal  and  Common  Hospi- 
tality collated  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  principal  term  used  to  express  Federal  hospitality  in  Scripture  is  p"jn> 
(the  Punic  elech,  Libyan  i/ec  and  ileach,)  consortium,  fellowship,  mutual  con- 
nexion. And  the  expression  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  symbol  for  hospitable 
entertainment  and  accommodation,  is  JTO,  dmnus  hospitium.  house,  (the  beth 
and  buth  of  the  Punic  and  Libyan.) 

Dirertite  in  domum  jyo  *?ti  is  the  phrase  used  by  Lot  to  the  angels  as  equi- 
valent to  "  accept  hospitality,"  Gen.  xix.  2.  And  the  being  granted  an  house, 
TrO  the  expression  used  by  Ilanno,  is  exactly  the  phrase  used  to  express 
the  hospitality  granted  to  Hadnd  by  the  King  of  Egypt,  dedit  ei  domum  et 
cibum,<$-c.  anlil  JTO  — 1  Kings,  xi.  IS* 

In  reference  to  Federal  hospitality,  (of  a  spiritual  and  sacramental  kind,)  we 
have  in  '2  Corinthians,  vi.  I  I,  15,  a  vocabulary  or  synonymy  of  Scriptural  ex- 
pressions such  as  those  that  follow  :  consortium,  communio,  societas,  partici- 
l»iti»,  pars, — "  what  part  hath  he  that  bclieveth  with  an  infidel  ?"  This  last 
expression  of  the  Apostle  had  also  been  previously  used  by  our  Lord  himself 
with  like  reference  to  the  sacramental  or  federal  hospitality  of  the  Eucharists 
John,  xiii.  8,  "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me."  Now  the  word 
part  in  both  these  instances  is  the  word  for  which  the  Libyan  and  Punic  ilech, 
or  nf/«/'.  >*  the  equivalent,  and  as  such  is  used  in  the  Hebrew  versions  of  the 
New  Testament. 

As  to  the  phrase  "  to  me  with  him,"  we  find,  among  other  places,  the 
parallel  expression  in  Hosea,  ii.  18,  "A  covenant  to  them  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  &c."  ay  arib  ;  (a  passage  which  Jerome  explains  as  the  type  of  St.  Peter's 
vision  respecting  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  federal  connexion  with  the 
Jews,  in  the  same  mystical  company  and  sacramental  fellowship. — Acts,  x.  «).) 

And  with  respect  to  jyi,  i'n,  because,  it  occurs  in  Isaiah,  lx.  "  The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  }yi  he  hath  anointed  me." 


•  Respecting  tho  Libyan  expression  for  hospitable  entertainment,  cmwro,  6ti.  sec  Jtecapitula- 
lion  and  Rtvual. 
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Punic  and  Ubyan  Phraseology  respecting  the  Residence  of  the  Son  of  his 

former  Host  explicated. 

Filium  pra-dicant  esse  hie  Agorastocles. 

Uth  byn  im  ystf  buth  thym  nucuth-ennu  Agorastocles. 

a^atsoui*  lamrna  an  iron  -td*>  on  p  m- 

Utenn  beanthi  ym  vosd  duber  (aono  buth ), 
13-1  101  ON 

And  the  son  (report  is)  has  established  the  residence  here— Agoras- 
tocles. 

Two  leading  ideas  seem  to  occupy  the  mind  of  Hanno  in  his  soliloquy  :  in 
the  first  instance,  the  success  of  the  journey  he  had  taken  to  a  strange  city  ;  and 
secondly,  as  auxiliary  to  that  success  the  hospitable  reception  he  anticipated  from 
there  presentative  of  his  deceased  friend,  and  the  favourable  influence  of  the 
patronage  which  the  relations  of  hospitality  among  the  ancients  included. 

The  benefit  of  Clientela,  which  he  had  not  only  prayed  of  the  tutelary  divi- 
nities of  the  place,  but  intended  claiming  of  his  host  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
hereditary  tessera,  (in  which,  be  it  remembered,  the  Clientela  was  in  so  many 
words  generally  specified,)*  depended  upon  the  heir  of  Antidamas  being  domi- 
ciliated in  the  place.  And  as  it  is  this  leading  idea  that  we  observe  breaking 
out  in  the  expression,  inrO  3n  /Y>3»  I  afforded  an  hospiiium  here  by 
Antidamas ;  (including  both  hospitable  accommodation  and  federal  fellowship;) 
so  the  same  train  of  thought  accounts  for  his  enlarging  on  the  wealth  whicli 
Antidamas  had  accumulated,  and  bequeathed  to  his  adopted  son,  as  placing  him 
in  circumstances  to  be  the  representative  of  his  hospitality  as  of  his  riches.  And 
the  same  train  of  calculation  again,  we  may  anticipate,  should  lead  him  to  ascer- 
tain not  merely  whether  Agorastocles  were  in  the  tou  n,  but  whether  he  had  a 
domicile,  and  kept  up  an  establishment  there,  of  which,  as  his  guest,  he  might 
have  the  benefit. 

On  tliis  supposition,  the  purport  of  the  seventh  verse,  we  might  surmise, 
•  S««  Thomasin  on  Ihe  Tewrra. 
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should  be,  not  merely,  "  They  say  or  report  that  his  son  is  here,"  but  "  The 
son  has  fixed  his  house  or  residence  here."  Accordingly  on  looking  to  the 
Latin  of  this  line  with  a  view  to  elicit  the  Punic  reading  and  its  interpretation, 
we  recognize  fiHum  in  ben,  hie  in  thin,  and  between  them  and  the  proper  name 
Agorastocles,  "ncuthenno,"  his  residence,  one  of  the  words  which  we  have 
already  found  the  meaning  of  as  duplicates ;  and  before  Mm  another  duplicate, 
viz.  buth,  or  ibulh,  equivalent  to  h"  buth,  cedes,  house.  And  with  the  word  buth 
or  nucthenno,  or  both,  the  remaining  word,  viz.  t/sd,  (to  found  or  establish,) 
coheres,  making  the  sense  we  anticipated  as  demonstrative  of  intended  hospitality, 
"and  the  sou,  moreover,  has  fxed  his  residence  here,  Agorastocles." 

Turning  next  to  the  Libyan  of  this  verse,  we  find  it  confirm  our  interpretation 
of  the  Punic.  For  the  change  from  the  Punic  to  Libyan  is  one  generally 
from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Arabic  form,  e.  g.  verbs  beginning  with  «*  change  that 
initial  to  %  so  ysd  should  become  vosd.  Accordingly,  in  the  Libyan,  vosod 
immediately  appears,  being,  as  the  Milan  Palimpsest  shews,  the  proper  reading 
of  the  word  commonly  read  voso.  And  with  it  turns  up  also  one  of  the  syno- 
nimes  for  house,  viz.  tna,  n3/V*  ^e  nave  tnus  Libyan  corresponding 
with  and  confirming  the  Punic  reading,  tena  im  xxtsod  duber  beanth,  "  More- 
over, the  son,  report  is,  has  established  his  residence  here,  Agorastocles." 

As  to  the  agreement  of  the  phraseology  of  this  verse  with  parallel  passages 
of  Scripture,  the  conception  seems  clearly  in  the  spirit  of  that  demonstration 
of  divine  bounty,  under  the  emblem  of  hospitality, — "  Wisdom  hath  builded 
her  house,  and  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars, — she  hath  furnished  her  table,  kc." 
"  In  my  father's  house  are  many  mansions."  And  the  latter  Scripture  reference, 
be  it  observed,  is  coupled  with  the  other,  not  merely  as  parallel  to  it  in  sense,  but 
l>ecause  the  two  emphatic  terms  in  it  which  (according  to  the  Syriac  version) 
our  Lord  uses  as  indicative  of  the  divine  hospitality,  are  the  very  terms  which, 
in  the  Libyan,  Hanno  is  made  to  use  in  reference  to  the  hospitality  of  his  old 
host :  viz.  aono  buth,  or  byth,  n«0  tO*N>  common  to  the  third  Libyan  line,  and 
to  John,  xiv.  2,  22,  (Syriac  version.) 

*  Our  Libyan  tOH,  mansion,  habitation,  seems  clearly  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Seventy 
Interpreters  as  the  singular  of  rtOD,  the  word  in  the  third  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Malachi, 
which  they  translate  ivuarx,  habitations — See  Pocock  on  Malachi. 
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'Hie  Punk  and  Libyan  Phraseology  respecting  (he  Site  and  Idtnography  of 

Agorastoctes'  Dwelling. 

In  hisce  hnbitare  monstratum  est  regionibus. 
[Tufid  rhi'l'lu  eleh  ghlim  Isibith  thin. 

And  witness  testifies  that  he  has  rendered  the  auarters  of  his  habitation 

accessible. 
Elem  vlh  dubert  erm  micom  psa  uspiti. 

wiD  ope  (am?)  mn  jvmni  a'jy- 

The  young  man,  the  report  is,  has  opened  the  antiquated  (or  shut  up?) 
place  and  his  dwelling. 

As  the  fifth  verse  stated  Hanno's  reminiscence  of  his  old  host's  house  in  the 
city ;  and  the  seventh  verse  his  information  that  his  friend's  adopted  son  had  fixed 
his  residence  there ;  so  the  ninth  states  the  information  he  had  received  respect- 
ing the  site  of  his  habitation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  now  arrived. 

The  phrase  with  which  the  line  begins  witness  reports,  has  been  already 
considered,  and  shewn  to  be  a  Hebrew  phrase,  "iy  <Oy,  witness  answered  or  de- 
posed, u'ni  id.  The  part  of  it  (chi  Plu)  also  has  been  already  explained  in  the 
note,  p.  17,  as  meaning  that  he  had  opened,  as  Parkhurst,  or  as  Gesenius 
explains 'j'jn.  rendered  the  place  accessible  ;*  Libyan  j^ej. 

The  Hebrew  gebufim,  CiVDJ,  for  auarters,  regions,  must  be  familiar  to  the 
Biblical  reader  ;  and  its  Libyan  equivalent,  apn,  mJcom  ;  rDiV1?.  for  his  dwell- 
ing ;  the  Libyan  spiti. 

What  is  peculiar  to  the  Libyan  is  the  very  natural  and  significant  designation 
of  Agorastoclcs  as  the  young  heir  n'jy;  and  the  place  he  had  opened  as  the 
antiuuated,  or  shut  up  place,  NXO  OpD  (snn  ?)  Din,  ermt  mkom  psn. 

As  a  demonstration  of  hospitality  it  may  remind  us  of  Job's,  "  I  opened  un- 
gate towards  the  road— nnDN-"— Job,  xxxi.  32. 

•  Sec  I.U  Lcx.run  in  Verb. 

t  Respecting  the  Libyan  Erm,  see  JircapUulatiun  and  Hniml. 
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Phraseology  of  the  last  Punic  and  Libyan  Lines  explicated. 
Bo  di  alyt'h  eraeh  n'ynin  V.     Uys'l  im  mmnuchoth  lusim. 

on^  mi-moo  on  brown— p»  rww  TirPrs  h  n3 

Eundo  hac  via  excelsum-versus  videbo  nunc  bivium  ego  :  et  interrogate 

equidem  ex  tedibus  egredientes. 
Aode  anec'  lict  or  Iw  de  si  us'l  im  tnnico  ins. 

?ib  rwrooo  on  bwtwn  r  d    wo  hn-in  rvby  iddn  smro 

Certioretn  me  faciam  egomet  excehum  videbo  eundo  hac  qua  . 
et  interrogaho  equidem  ex  a>dibus  egredientes. 


To  understand  the  untranslated  part  of  the  tenth  Punic  line,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  what  has  been  touched  on  in  the  preliminary  view  of  this  latter  section, 
that  the  head  of  the  bivium,  or  chief  place  of  concourse,  of  the  Proverbs,  was  the 
place  to  which  strangers  directed  their  course  in  order  to  recognize,  or  be  recog- 
nized by  those  to  whom  the  ties  of  common  business  or  other  connexion  attracted 
them,  and  that  the  bivium  was  called  pi,  ynyn,  and  the  head  of  it  the  high 
place. 

To  go  therefore  in  the  direction  which  led  to  this  eminence  or  height,  that 
he  might  sec  the  bivium,  and  be  seen,  and  address  his  inquiries  to  the  people 
passing  out  of  the  houses,  in  one  of  which  his  friend  was  supposed  to  reside, 
would  naturally  be  the  course  he  would  resolve  on.  Bo  di  y'lith  era  n'ynyn 
n'uys'l  mmnuchoth  luzim — going  this  way  toward  the  high  place,  I  will  see  now 
the  bivium,  and  will  interrogate  the  persons  going  out  from  the  houses. 

In  the  Libyan,  instead  of  bivium,  the  place  of  concourse,  we  have  the 
synonime  or  equivalent  y\Q,  co?icursi4s,  concourse  itself. 

The  Libyan  bo,  de,  'lict,  or,  &c.  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  Punic 
Im,  di,  alyt'h,  eraeh,  &c.  The  6rst  Libyan  word  of  the  verse  aode  will  be  noticed 
in  the  next  paragraph. 
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hist  Verse  of  the  Punic  and  Libyan  Passage  collated  with  parallel  Passages 

of  the  Hebrew  Scripture. 

Bo  f»a,  Psalm,  cxxvi.  0,  "  veniendo,"  going,  (see  Hare's  Psalter.) 
Bo       accompanied  by  a  local  n,  Gen.  x.  19,  m*ti  N2  DSHD  fH,  goitig 
towards.    So  here,  bo  di  alyt'h,  "going  this  way  towards  the  high  place, 

yilyf  jt1?)?,  occurs  Judges,  i.  15,  '*  superior is  tractus,"  (see  the  Hebrew 
Concordance,)  the  high  place,  or  ground,  in  contradistinction  to  the  lower 
ground,  or  valley.  This  word  in  the  Libyan  is  spelled  'lift,  with  the  guttural  \, 
like  yet  and  noctothi  and  dechtas  in  Punic ;  and  ex  and  nasocthi  in  Libyan. 
ZJ»  is  the  Chaldee  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew,  zeh  n»,  sometimes  spelled  »-r,  as 
in  the  Libyan.  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  here  in  Numbers,  xiii.  18, 
ascendite  hue,  in  the  Hebrew  n?,  Chaldee  Targum  (**!•* 

ereh,  Psalm  viii.  4,  /  shall  see.  nj«nct  erwh,  Psalm  xlii.  3,  /  shall 
appear ;  but  in  the  Chaldee  version  and  Luthers,  I  shall  see.  Hence  Hanno's 
meaning  may  have  been  either  /  will  see,  or,  I  will  appear  upon  the  Bivium. 
In  the  Libyan  this  word  is  spelled  or'. 

J^V,  y»wy«,  biviurn.  Gen.  xxxviii.  14,  21 ;  birio,  bivio  itineris,  Vulgate  and 
Tremellius  ;  Arabic,  loco  conspicuo  ;  Syriac,  bivio  viarum  ;  Jerom,  non  locus 
sed  bivium  ;  Gdmet,  eheniin  fourche,  Hebr.  a  la  lettre.i 

In  the  Libyan  we  find  y*"^N  aodeh,  I  will  learn  or  inform  myself,  remind- 
ing us  of  that  verse,  Gen.  xviii.  21,  "  I  will  go  down  now  and  will  see,  &c.  and 
will  know."  Our  Libyan  and  Punic  harmonized,  it  will  be  recollected,  are  as 
follows : — I  will  know,  yHlN,  or  will  inform,  myself — I  will  see,  HN^W>  going 
this  way  now,  n3  ;  which  will  be  found  to  correspond  in  sense  and  reading  with 
the  Scripture  passage. 

•  The  Chaldee  panicle  >1.  it  should  ho  ob*«ved,  i»  «>tncliin«  the  relative,  om,  and  some- 
times the  interrogative,  t/uis  f  hut  never  signifies  aligiUt,  as  Bochart  tran«latcs  it. 

f  Jerou>*»  words  in  hiii  Qtuetlionet  iru  Tradilioitei  Hebraic*  in  Genesi*  xxxviii.  14,  21,  are  a% 
follows  :  "  Xon  est  igitur  oomen  loci  sed  c«  »eruu»  sedit  in  bivio  sivc  compile,  uhi  diligenter  debet 
viator  aapicrre,"  U< . 
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Respecting  the  latter  clause— mnucoth,  has  been  explained  in  the  Precog- 
nition, under  the  head  of  Duplicates,  ninOSCS  ex  cedibus,  equivalent  of  the 
Latin.yora*.  Before  this  word  stands^*'/  (im*)  "?nb;N»  percontabor,  "  I  trill 
ask,  inquire;"  after  it  lusim  on%  "  egredientes,  qui  egrediuntur,"  the  persons 
departing.^ 


Punic  and  Libyan  Phraseology  respecting  the  Tessera  explicated. 
Deum  Hospitalem  ac  tesseram  mecum  J'ero, 

•o  nuo  nt  pn      tinp  irr>  rum*  n"- 

Yth  emeneth  yhi  chers  cell  chok  zth  nasu  bi. 

Signum  veritatis  erit  tabula,  {Deus  meus  inscriptio)  hcec  allata  mecum. 
Yth  tese  anechi  nasocti  lun  &H  co\ 

Signum  occultum  egotnet  fero—tabulam  {Deus  meus  inscriptio.) 

The  Tessera  Hospitalis,  the  subject  of  the  eighth  verse,  may  be  denned  as 
follows :  Signum  veritatis,  tabula  cui  Deus  inscriptio.  Adopting  this  defi- 
nition, the  Latin  verse  may  be  thus  paraphrased  :  Signum  veritatis  erit  tabula 
cui  Deus  inscriptio,  which  rendered  literally  into  Hebrew-Chaldee,  will  give 
the  above  Punic  heading,  (except  the  three  last  words. )  The  Libyan  variation 
in  the  description  occult  (Chaldee  Nd/IS)  is  very  significant  and  interesting.  For 
tablet,  the  synonimy  of  Plantevich  and  the  Hebrew  Bible,  including  the  Chaldee 
and  Syriac  versions,  give  the  synonimes  imp,  dure*,  niS  luhh,  and  wgn  dapti. 
imp.  cheres,  the  word  used  by  Hanno,  occurs  in  Exodus,  xxvi.  18,  and  Ezekiel, 
xxvii.  6,  in  the  latter  as  an  ivory  table :  and  j*rj*i  and  mS  dapa  and  luhh,  its 
equivalent  and  convertible  terms,  are  used  in  the  Syriac  Testament,  (John  xix. 
l<j,  20,)  for  the  titXov,  the  inscribed  tablet  affixed  to  the  cross.  The  synonime 
for  tablet,  luhh,  pronounced,  or  rather  spelled,  li,  as  rm,  «'M>  mature  considera- 
tion leads  me  to  conclude  is  what  is  signified  by  the  word  li  in  the  Libyan  of 
this  verse,  rather  than  li,  mecum,  along  with  me.% 


*  Im,  DM=  tquidtm — nunc.  f  Proverbs,  iii.  21.  iv.  21. 

J  It  is  submitted,  that  Boctiart's  word,  does  not  erer  signify  a  picttr*  or  figure  in  any 
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i'jN,  jEU,  has  been  already  noticed  as  the  Deus  meus  of  the  Gospel  and 
Psalms.  For  the  word  inscriptio  there  arc  in  Scripture  two  words  used  synoni- 
mously,  3ri3  and  pn  =  Job,  xix.  23,  »  Oh,  that  my  words  were  aj-D.  written, 
printed,  pn-"  So  Isaiah,  xxx.  8,  "  Write  in  a  table,  nriD — ^otc  in  a  book, 
prj»  fcc»*    Accordingly  the  Lexicons — Schindler's,  &c.  give  pr\,  scriptura. 

The  meaning  of  rv,  htec,  is  well  known.  *>\^  is  the  Pahul  participle  of 
HU;3,  final  n  changed  to  v    13  =tnecum. 


The  Punic  and  Libyan  Phraseology  respecting  the  Tessera  collated  with 
parallel  Passages  of  Scripture. 

When  Rahab  demanded  a  tessera  or  token  from  the  spies,  she  designated  it 
exactly  in  Hanno's  words,*  HON  Pitt,  Joshua,  ii.  12. 

If  Hanno's  tablet  be  supposed  (as  certain  other  tablets  having  inscriptions  are 
described  by  the  old  lexicographers)  a  Acvxa/uz,  or  aavts  Aeuxr?,  his  tessera 
would  correspond  very  strikingly  with  the  symbol  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse, 
viz.  a  while  symbol,  or  countersign,  having  his  god  engraved  or  inscribed  in 
such  an  occult  or  secret  way  as  to  be  only  known  to  the  giver  and  receiver  of  it ; 
a  token,  moreover,  of  admissibility  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna  or  spiritual  food.f 

sense  but  as  a  /tainting  or  figuring  on  a  beam  or  contabnlaUd  pannei ;  nor  can  I  discover  thai 
Buxtorf,  in  In*  Chaldee  Lexicon,  gives  a*  the  interpretation  of  -.YO,  tabula  cui  aliquid  imcuipta, 
as  Bochart  and  his  followers  seem  lo  imply. 

*  DEM  pro  rOBM,  Pagnini,  Thttaurus,  in  Verb. 

t  See  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  IV.  (Note.)  And  Adam  Clarke's  and  Harlwcll 
Horne's  remarks  on  the  "white  •lrrli/i>f"  in  the  Apocalypse.  "The  original  words,"  says  Home, 
"  do  not  specify  either  the  matter  or  the  form,  but  only  the  use  of  it.  By  this  allusion,  therefore, 
the  promise  made  to  the  Church  of  Pergamos  seems  to  be  to  this  purpose—'  To  him  that  over- 
I'omctb,  I  will  (rive  »  pledge  of  my  affection,  which  shall  constitute  him  my  friend,  and  entitle  him 
to  privileges  and  honours  of  which  none  else  know  the  value.'  And  to  this  sense  the  following 
word*  well  agree — which  describe  this  stone  or  tessera  as  having  '  a  name  written  which  uo  man 
knoweth  taring  he  that  received)  it.' " 
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Recapitulation  and  Revisal. 

Such  is  the  solution  which  my  best  consideration  has  led  me  to  propose,  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Punic  Problem — a  problem  which  the  scantiness  of  its 
data  renders  of  difficult,  and  but  for  a  condition  attending  it,  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently advert  to,  of  dubious  solution  ; — the  data  consisting  of  a  meagre  abstract, 
in  the  shape  of  what  is  called  the  Plautine  Latin,  and  of  the  Libyan  version,  more 
obscure,  perhaps,  than  the  Punic  passage  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  transla- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  as  the  Punic,  the  Libyan,  and  the  Latin  purport 
to  give  for  the  same  meaning  a  triplicate  form  of  expression,  I  persuade  myself 
that  not  only  the  problem  is  capable  of  solution,  but  of  a  solution  capable  of 
being  proved  to  be  the  true  one ;  the  Latin  version,  with  such  subsidia  as  may 
conduce  to  illustrate  its  meaning,  being  made  use  of  in  decyphering  the  Punic 
m  a  clue,  and  to  verify  our  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Punic,  the  Libyan 
being  made  use  of  as  a  test  and  criterion. 

In  exemplifying  and  applying  our  criterion,  as  the  first  Punic  line  seemed  to 
be  so  plain,  and  its  signification  so  generally  agreed  upon,  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  analysis  in  this  Essay,  we  shall  begin  with  the  second. 

Of  the  second  line,  the  Latin  indicates  the  principal  subject  to  be  &  journey, 
and  the  success  or  consummation  of  it  through  the  divine  tutelary  favor  ;  and  one 
of  the  words  in  Hebrew  for  journey,  supplied  by  our  lexicography,  being  m'lach 
(Chaldee  lac),  and  in  the  very  head  aud  front  of  the  Punic  line,  the  vocable 
m'lach  being  found,  we  adopt  that  as  the  true  reading.  The  Latin  clue  having 
led  us  to  adopt,  we  next  look  out  for  a  test  by  which  to  try  it,  a  Libyan  cri- 
terion. Accordingly  we  detect  the  Chaldee  lac,  or  loc,  in  the  Libyan  loc  [uii]  of 
the  corresponding  line.  In  the  same  way,  the  next  Punic  vocable  but  one, 
(ythmu),  is  obviously  nothing  but  the  third  person  plural  future  of  oinn 
(Hiphil  conjugation),  to  consummate,  "may  they  consummate,  or  accomplish," 
and  is  accordingly  by  our  Latin  guide  indicated  as  the  Punic  reading.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  that  reading  is  verified  by  the  Libyan  ytum  —ythmu,  cohering 
locally  and  grammatically  with  the  Libyan  loatti,  journey,  as  the  Punic  ythmu 
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with  mlach.  Again,  in  the  same  verse,  when  looking  for  a  term  of  tutelary 
import  corresponding  with  the  Latin  rite,  as  used  in  the  iEneid,  in  reference  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  jour  net/,  and  in  reference  to  family  prosperity  in  the  Carmen 
Seculare,  we  find  in  the  latter  reference  in  the  127th  Psalm  (Chaldcc  version)  the 
old  Chaldce  word  ctin,  or  chiun  ;  and  in  the  dying  song  of  Moses,  in  reference 
to  the  happy  termination  of  the  journeying  of  the  Israelites,  the  old  and  poetical 
word  hhub,  or  nib.  And  when  we  find  that  of  those  two  synonymes  one  is  used 
with  the  mlnchythmu  of  the  Punic,  and  the  other  with  the  ythum  (=ythtnu) 
Inmti  of  the  Libyan,  wc  have  evidence  as  satisfactory  as  the  subject  admits,  that 
run  and  cub  arc  the  right  reading. 

In  the  third  verse,  the  same  principles  of  reading  and  interpretation  suggest 
and  confirm  the  Punic  reading  caneth  benothai,  and  the  Libyan  can't  benn't,  as 
in  harmony  with  the  Latin  in  sense,  and  with  each  other  in  sense  and  sound. 
Again,  in  the  same  verse,  the  expression  of  endearment  towards  his  children, 
which  the  subject  of  that  line  might  be  expected  to  elicit,  and  the  actual  expres- 
sion of  it  by  Hanno  in  a  subsequent  scene,  in  the  words  "  cupitce  et  expectat<p" 
suggest  to  us  the  appropriate  synonymy  of  d-odim,  "  beloved,"  (in  the 

Canticles),  and  the  still  more  expressive  (iiyiyjU/)  sheshui,  "  my  delights,"  (in 
the  Proverbs.)  Accordingly,  the  circumstance  of  one  of  these  synonymcs  being 
fouud  in  the  Punic,  viz.  dodim,  and  the  other  in  the  Libyan,  clearly  justifies  the 
philoprogenitive  import  wc  have  attributed  to  those  vocables.* 

The  word  hospes,  in  the  fifth  verse,  coupled  with  the  mention  of  the  tessera 
in  the  eighth,  suggests  the  idea  of  hospitable  fellowship  :  and  the  Hebrew  word 
for  which  Gesenius's  Lexicon  rightly  gives  fellowship,  as  the  proper  equivalent, 
•s  (P"?n)  elech.  Elech,  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  fifth  Punic  line,  immediately 
next  to  the  proper  name  of  Hanno's  host,  Antidatnas  ;  and  in  the  same  sentence, 
with  the  same  proper  name,  in  the  Libyan,  the  same  word  spelled  ileach.  Can 
this  significant  congruity  allow  us  to  doubt  that  elech,  in  the  sense  wc  interpret 
it,  is  the  true  reading  ?  With  respect  to  the  further  meaning  included  in 
hospes,  of  common  hospitable  entertainment,  we  find,  of  the  two  synonymous 
expressions  for  it,  one,  "  I  was  granted  a  house,  or  home,"  in  the  Punic ;  the 
other,  "  I  was  guest  and  companion,"  in  the  Libyan. 


Tlicre  is  no  li-«il<|e  I.iln  itn  fur  the  foiirlli  verso  but  ihe  word  nbittiut. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  application  of  our  Libyan  criterion 
to  the  sixth  line.  For  the  Punic  yss,fel,  chil,  (grandtevus  fecit  rem),  we  have 
the  Libyan  duplicates  ess,fel,  eel :  for  the  Punic  brimli,  (calUditate  sua),  we  have 
the  Libyan  synonyme  alem  [in]  ;  and  for  the  Punic  id  ele,  the  Libyan  syuonyine 
dubert,  both  equivalent  to  the  Latin  aiunt.  The  remaining  words  s  and  liphul 
having  been  shewn  in  the  precognition  to  be  Punic  duplicates,  cquivalcut  to 
quod  faciundum,  and  co  ntn  being  shewn  to  be  a  Hebrew  Scripture  phrase. 

In  the  seventh  line,  ben,ysd,  nuchth,  Agorastocles,  agreeing  with  the  corres- 
ponding Libyan  line  in  the  vocable*  bent,  vosd,  tena,  Achorastocles,  so  determine 
the  reading,  that  any  other  essentially  different  from,  or  inconsistent  with  such 
reading,  must  be  erroneous.  For  the  Punic  thyn  of  that  liuc  has  been  shewn  to 
be  a  Punic  duplicate  equivalent  to  the  Latin  hie  ;  and  the  only  remaning  voca- 
ble is  either  buth,  as  some  editions  read,  (and  above  explained,  as  having  nuchth 
for  its  adjunct ;)  or  as  other  copies  dibur,  corresponding  with  the  Libyan  dither. 

The  eighth  verse  is  in  the  Latin,  Deum  hospitalem  ac.  tesseram  mecum  fero  : 
accordingly  we  have  in  the  Punic,  ali  chots  nasu ;  and  in  the  Libyan,  celt  chos 
nasocte*  With  respect  to  which  word  c/iots,  I  have  ascertained  that  it,  and 
not  choch,  (as  in  the  editions  I  used),  is  given  in  all  the  standard  manuscripts 
and  the  edilio  princeps,  as  the  true  reading,  signifying  moiety,  luilf  (Latin) 
dirnidium — a  meaning  expressly  included  in  that  of  tessera,  as  consisting  of  two 
counterparts,  tallying  with  each  other  ;f  and  in  this  sense  obviously  alluded  to  in 
the  following  scene  by  Hanno :  "  Tesseram  conferre  si  vis  hospitalem,  eccam 
attuli"  (nasocte);  to  which  his  host  responds,  "  Est  par  probe  nam  liabeo 
domi."  In  this  part  of  the  verses,  the  Punic  and  Libyan  arc  duplicates.  In  the 
other  part  of  the  description  of  a  tessera  as  a  tablet,  constituting  a  true  and  secret 
countersign,  they  harmonize  as  synonymous  expressions.  The  Punic,  yth  eme- 
neth  cheres,  signum  veritatis  tabula.  The  Libyan,  et  tesc  li  =  (luhh)  siynum 
occultum  tabula. 

•  As,  for  balbeit,  balbee ;  for  carthada,  carchedon  ;  for  yth  of  the  first  I'unic,  ex  of  the  fif>l 
Libyan  line :  aud  for  the  word  pronounced  data*  by  the  slavo  in  the  next  scone,  dtchttu  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Carthaginian  ;  so  for  yth  dibari,  yctibari ;  for  nuttolhi,  noctothi  ;  for  natithi,  natoete  ; 
for  alyt,  of  the  Punic,  alyrt,  of  the  Libyan. 

t  Fuit  antiqui  uioris,  tesseram  dari  hospitibui  </imi</in(«m. —  CaUpini  Diet.  Octoting.  in  terb. 
Tessera. 

//  2 
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In  the  ninth  wc  have  the  Libyan  spiti  as  duplicate  of  the  Punic  sibit  :  and 
as  synonymous  expressions  with  each  other  respectively,  jni  yuf,  witness  testi- 
fied, corresponding  with  dubert,  report  is  ;  ni/7,  rendered  accessible,  with  psa 
opened,  gubylim,  regiones,  with  micom,  locum. 

The  agreement  in  the  tenth  has  also  been  fully  demonstrated  in  its  place. 

Thus  on  the  one  hand,  the  Latin,  augmented  and  elucidated  by  such  subsidia 
as  wc  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  suggests  to  the  linguist  a  copious  Hebrew  voca- 
bulary and  synonymy  applicable  to  the  purport  of  the  sentence,  supplying  an 
apparatus  of  verbal  and  phraseological  tests  for  his  Hcrmcncutical  analysis, 
which,  on  the  principle  of  affinities,  serve  to  detect  and  disengage  from  their 
state  of  combination  the  elementary  ingredients  of  our  Punic  compound. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  the  Punic  thus  detected  and  elicited,  some  Libyan  word 
or  phrase  betrays  a  family  likeness  not  to  be  mistaken  :  or  some  outstanding 
synonyme  which  the  Punic  rejected,  as  inapplicable,  is  recognized  as  a  fellow 
synonymc  in  the  Libyan.  The  Libyan  thus  exhibiting,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
same  words  with  the  Punic,  differently  pronounced,  or  the  same  ideas  differently 
expressed,  duplicates  in  sense,  or  duplicates  both  in  sense  and  sound.  In  short, 
the  criterion  of  our  reading  the  Punic  rightly  will  be,  that  the  Punic  so  read  will 
furnish  the  key  that  unlocks  the  Libyan. — A  result  not  only  curious,  but  convinc- 
ing, and  affording  a  kind  of  assurance  in  our  philology  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  afforded  by  the  experimentum  cruets  in  philosophy. 

Such  unexceptionable  exactness  as  implies  exemption  from  what  may  be  called 
fractional  verbal  errors,  and  complete  exclusion  of  uncertainty  or  doubt,  our 
Hcrmeneutic  Theory  does  not  pretend  to  ;•  but  to  the  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  philological  phenomena,  not  only  of  the  unadulterated  Punic  text  and  the 
Latin  interpretation,  but  of  what  has  been  "  unattemptcd  yet,"  the  Libyan  ver- 
sion, it  does. 

•  For  example,  the  Libyan  phrase  eomucro  t«  ani,  (which  appears  the  synonyme  of  the  Punic 
beth  nothothi,)  may  be  read  ether  "  a  guest  and  dear  friend,"  1,71  Ch,  or  5*131  Ch3,  "  as  a 
guest  and  as  a  friend,"  in  accordance  with  that  verse  of  the  35th  Psalm,  "  at  a  friend  and  a  bro- 
ther." In  the  same  manner,  in  the  eighth  verse,  the  Libyan  /«  may  correspond  with  the  Punic 
bg  mecum.  Rut  more  probably  is  the  Libyan  corruption  of  luhh  tabula,  the  synonimc  of  the  Punic 
ehi,r,,  the  same.  So  again  in  the  ninth  verse,  erm  macom  of  the  Libyan  may  cither  be  read  Oin, 
*'  the  antiquated  place,"  a»  distinguished  from  the  well-known  word,  macmn-ade,,  "  h,k  j.lacr 
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Gesenius. 

In  my  brief  remarks  upon  the  word  coreth,  in  the  Invocation,  I  purposely 
abstained  from  enlarging  upon  the  next  word,  upon  which  I  had  supposed  inter- 
preters were  agreed.  With  respect  to  this  supposed  agreement  of  interpretation, 
I  have  since  found  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  Gesenius  (whose  recent  work 
upon  the  Phoenician  language  and  remains  was,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
learned  librarian  of  our  University,  put  into  my  hands  after  my  own  essay  had 
gone  to  press)  renders  this  part  of  the  passage  differently.  The  word  which  I 
would  protect,  being  one  of  the  very  few  in  the  reading  and  interpretation  of 
which  I  concur  with  Bochart,  but  which  Gesenius,  following  Bellerman,  discards, 
is  the  Punic  and  Hebrew  equivalent  of  the  tutelary  word,  colunt,  of  Plautus, 
used  by  Hauno  in  the  same  tutelary  reference,  as  in  Virgil's  "posthabita  coluisse 
Samo,"  respecting  Juno's  guardianship  of  Hauno's  own  city,— the  Punic  word 
ysmacun,  root,  -jeD»  tueor.  In  defence  of  the  reading  ysmacun,  and  the  Plau- 
tine  version  of  it,  colunt,  I  would  submit  the  following  considerations. 

The  notions  and  terms  of  tutelary  religion  arc  not  to  be  deemed  foreign  from 
the  religious  notions  and  phraseology  of  the  Hcbretvs.  By  that  covenant  which 
was  the  foundation  of  their  peculiar  theology,  God  was  pleased  to  become,  by 
federal  engagements,  their  God,  and  they  became  his  people  ;  he  graciously 
pledging  himself  to  be  their  patron  and  tutelary  Deity  ;  they  being  pledged  to 
be  his  devoted  and  client  followers.  Accordingly  of  Jehovah,  the  Elohim  of 
Israel,  that  dwclleth  at  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  it  is  said,  they  [who]  "  call 
themselves  of  the  holy  city,  stay  themselves  on  the  God  of  Israel,"  as  their  tute- 
lary Divinity  :  that  being,  as  the  Hebraist  knows,  the  force  of  the  word  ^od 
here  used*  In  the  same  manner  we  find,  in  the  third  Psalm,  David,  in  his  cha- 
racter as  king  of  the  state  and  people  of  Israel,  expressing  himself  with  thankful 
confidence,  "  I  laid  me  down  and  slept,  I  awaked,  for  Jehovah  sustained  me." 
In  both  passages,  the  term  used  being  the  same  with  that  used  in  the  Punic 
by  Hanno  in  the  invocation,  the  tutelary  word  "jOD-t 

or  Dm,  "  enciottd  place,"  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  it  by  the  improving  heir.    See  also  the 
remarks  on  dibur  in  the  seventh  line. 
*  Isaiah,  xlviii.  2. 

t  Yitmaceni  in  the  Pfalo,  is  translated  t attentat  in  the  present  tense  in  Junius  and  Treoielliun, 
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Now  as  the  Israelites  claimed  to  be  under  the  tutelary  guardianship  of  their 
Klohim,  Jehovah,  who  dwelleth  at  Jerusalem,  and  as  Jerusalem  was  styled  the  city 
of  the  great  King,  so  the  Tyrians  gave  to  their  tutelary  deity  the  title  of  Melearth, 
as  king,  patron,  and  protector  of  their  city.  Moreover,  with  respect  to  Carthage, 
the  daughter  of  Tyre,  and  the  mythological  notions  and  phraseology  of  her  peo- 
ple, they,  too,  as  represented  by  Virgil  as  well  as  Plautus,  forcibly  remind  us  of, 
if  they  were  not  borrowed  from,  those  of  holy  writ.  As  the  tutelary  God  and 
King  of  Israel  is  said  to  have  loved  the  gates  of  Zion*  more  than  all  other  dwel- 
lings, so  of  the  tutelary  divinity  or  patroness  of  Carthage,  the  queen  of  the  gods, 
we  read  that  this  city  was  favoured  of  her  so  highly,  that  she  gave  it  the  pre- 
ference above  all  lands  :  "  tern's  magis  omnibus  unam  coluisse."  "  In  Salem 
his  tabernacle,"  (or  moveable  shrine),  the  ark  of  His  strength,  from  whic  h  pro- 
ceeded the  cflluence  of  his  awful  power,  and  effulgence  of  his  visible  presence. 
So  of  the  Heathen  divinity,  the  poet  says,  "  hie  anna,  hie  vurrus  fitit."  "  Ta- 
bernacolo,"  says  the  Italian  interpreter,  Fabrini,  in  explaining  the  word  currux, 
"  Tabernacolo  dove  si  portano  a  processione  le  statue  de  gli  dei."  "I  have 
set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill." — Psalm,  ii.  "  From  Ziou,"  says  the  prophet, 
'«  shall  go  forth  the  law,"  or  royal  edict — Micah,  iv.  2.  "Jehovah  shall  reign 
in  Mount  Zion." — Micah,  iv.  7.  Ex  Hicrosoli/ma  gentibus  jus  dieet,  in  the 
I>atin  translation.  So  Virgil,  "Hoc  regnum  dea  gentibus  esse,  jam  turn  tendit 
que  fovetque."  "  The  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem  :  the  Lord  round  about  his 
people,"  (circumdat),  says  the  Psalmist.  So  Homer,  of  the  tutelary  protection 
of  Apollo  :  of  xpvo-nv  afi<f>if3(ftr)Kat  TeutSoio  8e  t<f>i  avao-o-tn. 

The  parallel  might  be  extended,  but  more  to  the  purpose  is  it  to  observe,  that 
as  the  Latin  calttnt  virtually  includes  the  several  meanings  expressed  by  the  tute- 
lary phrases,  foneo,faveo,  rego,  circumdo,  sustineo,  iueor,  tutor  ;  so  the  Hebrew 
root  to  which  those  phrases  are,  according  to  lexicographers  and  translators,  equi- 
valent, is  that  which  we  find  in  the  corresponding  position  in  the  Punic,  the  word 

though/uiur,  it,  the  Hebrew,  agreeably  (o  the  Hebrew  ensilage  noticed  by  Michaelis  the  elder 
in  his  commentary  on  Psalm  exxvii.  2  :  "  Ile^itiA  his  beloved  sleep  :"  the  future.,  in  the  Hebrew 
C\Fl\  dabil  and  dei),  implying  a  wonted  act.  So,  though  in  the  Latin  colunt  in  the  present,  the 
I'unic  word  is  in  the  future,  l"ODD\  ytmacun,  like  David's  »33SC\  but  pluralizcd  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Polytheistic  worshipper. 

•  "  Jehovah  hath  chosen  Zion.'—Psalm,  exxxii.  "  Di«  quibus  tcplem  placuerc  cetfn."_Hoi.. 
Carmen  Secular*. 
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-]aO.  samac;  a  word  of  which  Hebrew  criticism  might  fairly  predicate  what  a 
classical  critic  has  of  one  of  its  equivalents,  above  alluded  to,  the  Homeric  ap^n- 
ficuvco,  that  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  expression  of  tutelary  influence.* 
And  as  the  word  Elohim  is  used  both  of  the  true  God  of  Israel  and  of  the  false 
Heathen  gods,  so  samac  (^OO)  is  used  in  Scripture  to  express  the  exertion  of 
tutelary  influence — both  real  on  the  port  of  the  true  tutelary  God  of  Israel,  and 
pretended  on  that  of  the  false  gods  of  the  Heathen — hoped  for  on  solid  grounds 
by  the  true  Israelites,  and  vainly  expected  by  those  who  were  only  so  outwardly, 
"calling  themselves  of  the  holy  city,  and  therefore  staying  (samaching)  themselves 
on  the  AMiim  of  Israel."  As  in  the  participial  form,  as  a  noun,  signifying 
upholder,  tutelary  patron,  somecft,  it  is  said  :  "  Jehovah  is  amongst  my  someefn'm," 
(Psalm,  liv.  4)  ;  so  it  is  said  of  the  false  tutelary  gods  of  the  Heathen  :  "The 
somechim  of  Egypt  shall  fall." — Estek.  xxx.  ft.  That  is,  as  explained  in  Pole's 
Synopsis,  as  the  Philistine  tutelary  Dagon  fell  before  Jehovah.f 

•  «  Vis  verbi,  a/xftjiaiiittv,  cximia  incsl  in  Tutcla  cxprimendi."—  Kennedy  t  noUl  on  Homer  in 

loco. 

t  I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  adding  the  following  remarks;  first,  on  some  points  of  interpre- 
tation in  which  Gcscnius  follow*  Borhart  ;  and  afterwards  on  some  of  those  for  which  wc  are 
indebted  to  his  own  ingenuity  :  addressing  myself  to  the  task  with  unfeigned  respect  for  that 
distinguished  professor's  learning  and  labours. 

In  the  tbirtl,  fifth,  and  tenth  linos,  IWhart  proposes  and  Gcsenius  seconds  three  different  amend- 
ment* of  the  Punic,  each  of  them  by  the  interpolation  or  substitution  of  the  same  letter,  r.  Through 
its  intervention  in  the  third  line,  our  Hebrew-Punic  word  caneth  (equivalent  to  the  repperire  of  the 
Plautino  Latin)  had,  by  Bochart,  been,  with  the  preceding  ti  and  pho,  made  liphorcanelh,  contrary 
to  the  text  in  all  manuscripts  and  editions.  For  Gesenius  was  reserved  the  adjustment,  in  this 
case,  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  emendation  and  the  text,  which  he  effects  thus.  Haying,  on  the 
ground  of  Bocliart's  critical  conjecture,  and  to  make  the  reading  meet  the  interpretation,  admitted 
the  r,  and  taken,  as  it  were,  his  etymological  turn  out  of  it,  he  then,  to  meet  and  obviate  objections 
against  thus  tampering  with  the  integrity  of  the  text,  dismisses  the  r,  on  the  grounds  of  a  critical 
conjecture  of  his  own,  of  rather  an  original  kind,  vis.  a  supposed  agreement,  if  I  understand  his 
meaning,  betwecu  the  Carthaginian  orthoepy  and  the  English.  Gesenius'  words  are,  "  Cum 
Bocharto  scribo  liphorcanelh,  nS2-\?h,  quanquam  rctineri  posse  censeo  liphocaneth  sine  r  quod 
Poeni,  in  pronunciando  subindc  omisissc  videntur  ut  Angli  in  Aorsr."  In  the  fifth  line  again,  by  the 
help  of  the  r  power,  our  Punic  bylh-li-m'-mo-thyn  is  transformed,  to  meet  the  interpretation,  into 
beterem  muth,  &c,  but  this  emendation,  being  contrary  to  all  authority,  and  leaving  the  original 
word  scarcely  recognisable,  the  authorised  reading,  byth-U-mmo-lhin,  &c,  is  like  the  vulgate  lipho 
caneth  allowed  to  keep  its  place  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  though  not  backed  like  it  by  the  tame  high 
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Respecting  the  parenthetic  part  of  the  Libyan  Invocation,  purporting  to 
include  the  bereft  stranger  travelling  on  his  way,  as  under  the  protection  of  the 
local  tutelary  deities,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  only  in  accordance  with 
the  known  Heathen  usages  of  tutelary  religion,  but  with  that  divine  provision  in 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  by  Solomon  :  "  Concerning  the  stranger  that  cometh 
from  a  far  country,  when  he  shall  pray  toward  this  house  ;  hear  thou  in  heaven, 
and  do  according  as  the  stranger  shall  call  upon  thee." — 1  Kings,  viii.  42.,  &c. 

support.  In  ihe  tenth  line,  again,  the  Punic  moneot,  by  fir»t  assuming  the  borrowed  feather,  and  then 
dropping  one  of  its  own  characters,  first  becomes  tnoncor,  and  is  then  further  transformed  to  moccor. 
Gesenius'  words  are,  "moneot  pro  moncor,  potest  enim  tnoncor  esse  part.  Iloph.  non  contractual 
(moccor),  "ISO."  Of  the  fourth  line,  the  interpretation,  "  Virtute  magna  qu«e  diis  est  et  imperio 
eorum"  depends  upon  the  mis.rcading,  biru  arob,  contrary  to  all  authorities,  for  the  authorized 
torn  arob  :  the  alleged  authority  fur  this  reading  being  the  simple  ipse  dixit,  "Perbene  ita  jam 
Bochartus."  The  ninth  line  is  very  literally  translated  in  the  Plautine  Ijilin  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
Oeseniu*  and  Borhart  in  this  instance,  if  they  have  not  reached  the  mark,  have  not  diverged  more 
widely  from  it  by  emendation. 

The  interpretations  which  we  owe  to  Gesenius,  as  originally  and  properly  his  own,  remain  to  be 
acknowledged.  That  of  the  second  line  is  as  follows :  Vt  ubi  abstulerunt  taiutem  vieam,  impUatur 
justu  eorum  detiderium  meum.  This  interpretation  is  founded  upon  a  conjectural  emendation  con- 
trary to  manuscript  authority,  substituting  CD  HH  incolumitas,  for  yth-mu  ;  an  emendation  and 
interpretation  which  are  discredited  by  the  author's  own  misgivings,  thus  candidly  expressed,  "  Hoc 
loco  noc  supcriores  interpreter  mihi  satisfecerunt,  nequo  ipse  mihi  salisfacio."  The  sixth  line  Gese- 
nius renders,  Vir  contemnens  loqutntesfatua,  rtrenuut  rabore,  integer  in  agendo,  which  he  contrasts, 
rather  complacently,  with  Bochart's  still  more  extravagant  interpretation,  I'll'  mihijatiiiliarit  ted 
it  eorum  catlibus  junctas  est  quorum  habitat io  ett  in  caligine.  Seventh  verse,  Ftlium  est Jkma  tut  hie 
cognatum  nostrum  Agorattociem  ;  which  Gesenius,  in  his  notes,  elucidates  thus  :  Cognatum,  "  ut 
Angli.  a  relation  of  mine."  A  rather  bold  Probptis,  to  say  the  least.  For  surely  the  neit  scene  >hows, 
that  at  the  period  of  the  monologue  no  surmise  of  such  relationship  had  suggested  itself  to  Hannu,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  denouement  to  that  effect  comes  on  him  by  surprise.  Eighth  line,  F.th  erne- 
neth,  nearly  coincides  with  the  reading  I  have  adopted  ;  and  I  so  far  feel  gratified,  by  having,  for  once, 
Gesenius  on  my  side.  But  the  ellipsis  he  has  recourse  to,  to  justify  the  interpretation,  token,  would 
not  have  appeared  to  him  necessary,  if  he  had  recollected  the  reference  above  given,  to  the  passage 
in  Joshua,  in  which  eth  emenetK,  or  oth  emeneth,  appears  to  be  an  old  Canaanitish  phrase,  of  Uio 
same  import  as  that  used  by  Hanno,  and  used  in  the  same  sense  by  a  person  or  the  same  stock 
and  of  the  same  religion. 
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II.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature,  Age,  and  Origin  of  the  Sanscrit  Writing  and 
Language.  By  Charles  William  Wall,  D.D..M.R.I.A.,  Senior  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Read  13lh  November,  1837. 


ALL  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  in  its  original  state,  were 
employed  as  signs  of  syllables,  beginning  with  consonants  and  ending  with 
vowels.  The  vowel  part  of  every  syllabic  was  variable,  and  it  was  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader  to  determine  that  part  for  each  place  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  letter,  according  to  what  his  knowledge  of  the  language  showed 
him  the  context  required.  Even  still,  near  four-fifths  of  the  vowels  must,  in 
reading  the  present  unpointed  text,  be  supplied  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  only 
difference  being,  that  they  are  no  longer  considered  to  be  included  in  what  the 
letters  express,  the  powers  of  those  letters  having  been  decomposed,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  now  used  as  consonants.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  text  at  present,  indeed,  exhibits  signs  for  the  vowel,  as  well  as  the  consonantal, 
ingredients  of  the  syllables,  three  of  the  letters  being  occasionally  diverted  from 
their  original  use  to  the  purpose  of  vocal  designation;  but  where  those  letters  are 
now  so  employed,  or  rather  where  they  were  so  in  former  times  as  far  back  as 
their  pronunciation  can  be  traced,*  there  they  constitute  no  part  of  the  original 

•  This  distinction  U  necessary  on  account  of  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
pronunciation.  Thus  the  word  *-!35,  which  signifies  a  Hebrew,  U  now  read  Hi'BRI  (the  mark 
under  the  11  is  used  merely  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  difference  in  power  between  5  and  the 
other  Hebrew  gutturals,  although  that  difference  is  not  now  exactly  known  ;  and  the  Italic  serves 
to  show  that  there  is  no  separate  sign  for  it  in  the  original  group)  ;  hut  its  Greek  translation, 
'ESfii'!,  proves  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Septuagint  version  was  made,  it  was  pronounced 
HrBRaY,  iu  sound  terminating  with  that  of  the  English  monosyllable  ay;  and,  consequently,  that 
its  final  character  belonged  always  to  the  icit,  although  it  is  now  read  as  a  vowel  loiter  when  the 
writing  U  unpointed. 
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writing  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  were  introduced  into  it  by  the  Jews  after  the 
Septuagint  version  had  made  them  but  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  such  signs.  Had  they  previously  become  more  familiar  with  the  subject,  they 
would  of  course  have  adopted  at  least  five  vowel-letters  instead  of  three,  and  they 
would  have  vocalized  the  whole  of  the  text  instead  of  only  about  onc-hfth  part  of 
it.  But  however  imperfectly  and  irregularly  this  vocalization  was  made, — and 
the  very  imperfection  and  irregularity  which  are  observable  in  it,  now  contribute 
to  the  proof  of  its  human  origin  j — still  at  the  time  of  its  insertion  it  was  a  most 
providential  addition  to  the  sacred  text,  to  preserve  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  of  God;  an  object  which  in  most,  though  by  no  means  in  all  instances,  it 
has  certainly  effected. 

For  the  view  of  which  an  outline  has  now  been  laid  before  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  I  am  indebted  to  a  strong  conviction  long  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
that  by  that  Providence  which  has  so  constantly  and  visibly  protected  the  Bible, 
means  must  ever  have  been  placed  within  human  reach  of  reconciling  the 
original  text  with  its  earliest  and  most  important  version;  in  consequence  of 
which  I  was  led  into  the  frequent  practice  of  selecting  passages  where  they  now 
disagree  in  sense,  and  trying  how,  with  least  alteration,  the  Hebrew  might  be 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  Greek  should  become  its  accurate  transla- 
tion.* Upon  comparing  what  I  had  thus  written  out  with  the  original,  I  found 
that,  in  a  very  great  number  of  instances  forming  a  large  proportion  of  my  trials, 
the  difference  produced  in  the  Hebrew  words  was  only  in  the  letters  Waw  and 
Yod,  when  used  as  vowel  signs  ; — a  fact  in  itself  sufficiently  striking,  but  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  in  the  way  that  first  occurred  to  me,  by  the  suppo- 
sion  of  an  exchange  of  those  letters  having  taken  place  in  the  course  of  successive 
transcriptions ;  because,  although  they  are  at  present  very  like,  they  were  quite 
different  from  each  other  in  point  of  shape  in  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  writing. 
What,  then  !  suppose  the  letters  in  question, — where  they  now  appear  in  the 
unpointed  text  as  vowel-signs;  or  in  the  pointed  text,  as  quiescents; — were  not 

•  This  mode  of  reconciling  the  Greek  version  with  the  original  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  a 
few  attempt*  *o  made,  which  1  found  in  Bythncr'*  Lyra  Piophilica  ;  and  I  was  convinced  of  ils 
being  the  right  way  of  proceeding,  by  the  consideration  that  the  same  group*  of  Hebrew  letter*,  in 
the  unpointed  text,  admit  of  different  readings  and,  consequently,  of  different  senses.  Uythncr  was 
prevented  from  making  any  effectual  progre*.  in  this  operation,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  taking 
the  vowel  points  into  account,  as  if  they  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  original  Hebrew  writing. 
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in  the  original  record  at  the  time  when  the  Greek  translation  of  it  was  made  ! 
Upon  following  up  this  thought  I  found,  with  the  aid  of  certain  consequences 
arising  from  it  which  the  investigation  suggested,  that  in  far  more  than  nine 
cases  out  of  ten — perhaps  I  should  come  nearer  to  the  true  proportion  in  rating 
it  at  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty — all  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  its  Greek 
version  could  at  once  be  removed.  And  the  unquestionable  truth  of  the  position 
on  which  I  proceeded,  was  confirmed  to  me  by  inspection  of  the  Samaritan  text, 
in  which  it  is,  indeed,  the  same  set  of  letters  that  arc  employed  as  vowel-signs, 
but  the  two  I  have  already  mentioned  are  much  more  frequently  inserted,  and 
the  Haleph,  though  not  very  often,  yet  oftener  than  in  the  Hebrew;  which 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  all  three  were  introduced  into  it  at  a  later  period, 
and  when  the  use  of  such  signs  had  become  better  understood  among  the 
Shemitic  tribes.  Thus  the  present  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Greek  me- 
morials of  the  word  of  God,  enable  us  to  ascend  to  one  common  skeleton  text; 
to  the  antecedent  existence  of  which  they  all  bear  testimony  ;  since,  according  to 
the  different  vocalizations  of  that  original  text,  it  admits  of  being  read  so  as  to 
agree  with  each  of  the  three  records.  But  I  must  add  that,  as  the  reading  which 
is  indicated  by  the  Scptuagint  version  is  the  oldest,  so  it  is  the  best  of  the  three ; 
for,  whenever  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  quote  from  the  Old, 
they  sanction  this  reading,  even  where  it  differs  from  the  Masoretic  one*  ;  and 
generally,  in  case  of  such  difference,  it  is  supported  also  by  the  Samaritan 
vocalization. 

Causes  of  delay,  over  which  I  had  no  control,  and  interruptions  which  I  did 
not  anticipate  when  I  published  a  preliminary  volume  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  have  interfered  with  the  progress  of  my  labours  in  its  more  immediate 
development,  and  retarded  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume  much  longer 
than  I  could  wish ;  but  before  another  year  elapses,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
come  forward  with  a  corroboration  of  the  views  I  have  already  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  together  with  such  solutions  of  difficulties  and  answers 
to  objections  as  have  occurred  to  me,  in  explanation  and  support  of  the  matter  to 

•  Instead  of  the  vocalization  used  in  the  unpointed  text,  the  Masoretic-  one,  which  is  grounded 
on  it,  is  here  mentioned,  as  restricting  the  original  to  the  same  sense  in  a  more  complete  manner. 
The  two  »)  items,  however,  agree,  as  far  as  the  ruder  one  extends,  not  entirely,  but  only  for  the 
most  part. 
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which  I  have  just  adverted.  In  the  mean  time  I  hope  enough  has  been  here 
stated  to  justify  my  availing  myself  of  the  disclosure,  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to  an 
object  of  a  merely  literary  nature,  though  one  of  some  interest ;  namely,  the 
determination  of  the  origin  of  the  graphic  system  of  the  Brahmans. 

Although  alphabetic  writing  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  prove,  of 
divine  origin,  yet  the  miracle  employed  to  convey  an  apprehension  of  its  nature 
and  use  to  the  human  mind  was  not  extended  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  Accordingly  in  the  first  writing  of  this  kind  all  the  characters  were 
originally  used  with  syllabic  powers;  and  as  man  was  capable  of  rising  by  natural 
means  from  a  syllabary  to  a  superior  alphabet,  so  he  was  left  to  his  own  exertions 
to  accomplish  this  object.  The  great  step  necessary  to  his  ascent  depended  on 
his  discovering  that  the  vowel  parts  of  syllables  admitted  of  but  few  varieties;  on 
his  disengaging  those  parts  from  the  whole  syllables;  and  on  his  classifying  them 
and  representing  them  by  signs.  Before  the  Greek  transmuted  the  gutturals  of 
the  old  Phoenician  alphabet  (most  of  which  were  of  no  service  to  him  in  their 
original  use)  into  vowel-letters,  he  must  have  gone  through  some  process  of  this 
kind  in  his  thoughts;  and  to  his  genius  and  sagacity  is  due  the  beautiful  inven- 
tion which  has  given  such  an  immense  superiority  to  the  alphabetic  writing  of 
Europe  over  that  of  Asia.  As  long  as  Hebrew  continued  a  living  language  the 
syllabic  signs  answered  every  requisite  purpose ;  but  when  it  went  quite  out  of 
familiar  use,  the  ruder  method  of  designation  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  pre- 
serving the  sacred  text.  Before  this  was  actually  the  case,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
the  necessity  for  an  alteration  arose,  we  find  matters  so  arranged  that  the  Bible 
was  translated  into  Greek,  and  that  a  very  important  improvement  was  intro- 
duced into  Hebrew  writing  itself.  The  national  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
backwardness  in  literary  acquirement*,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  they  would  be 
the  very  last  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  improvement  in  question,  yet 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  first.  They  certainly  took  this  improvement 
immediately  from  the  Greek  writing,  and  it  is  common  to  them  with  all  the 
Shcmitic  nations  of  Asia;*  but  so  very  peculiar  a  mode  of  vocalization, — whereby 

•  It  is,  I  believe,  chiefly  owing  lo  the  circumstance  of  all  those  nations  having  adopted  the  <am« 
method  of  voculiiation,  that  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  writing  employed  by 
each  of  them,  and  that  its  adventitious  nature  has  been  so  long  concealed.  Hut  if  once  attention  I  e 
turned  to  the  various  proportions  in  which  the  letters  applied  to  the  use  of  this  method  are  inserted 
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an  h  is  occasionally  made  to  stand  for  a  or  e;  a  y  for  e  or  i;  and  a  w  for  o  or  r/  ;— 
is  not  by  any  means  likely  to  have  been  adopted  by  different  people  independently 
of  each  other.  In  accordance  with  the  supposition  of  this  vocalization  having 
commenced  with  the  Jews,  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  more  imperfect  in  the  Hebrew 
writing  than  in  any  other  Shcmitic  system  in  which  it  is  used  ;  it  is  fuller,— and 
of  course  was  later  inserted, — in  the  Samaritan,  and  is  still  fuller  in  the  Chaldee, 
the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Persian  systems.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
methods  of  pointing  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic,  which  were  sepa- 
rately invented  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  older  mode  of  expressing  vowels  that 
is  common  to  them  all,  vary  considerably  from  each  other  ;  and  the  very  curious 
vocalization  of  the  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian  system,  which,  as  well  as  that  first 
annexed  to  the  Hebrew,  was  derived  immediately  from  the  Greek,  is  of  a  nature 
wholly  different  from  any  that  has  been  yet  alluded  to.  The  period  when  the 
Ethiopic  writing  received  this  improvement  shall  be  presently  investigated. 

It  is  to  the  system  last  mentioned  that  I  propose  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
writing  which  is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  language.  But  as  some  very  gross 
errors  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  alphabets  in  general,  and  of  the  Abyssinian 
syllabary  in  particular,  have  of  late  been  confidently  and  plausibly  advanced ; 
their  refutation  becomes  necessary  as  a  preliminary  step  to  my  progress.  The 
erroneous  views  to  which  I  allude  will  be  found  collected  together  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  a  paper  of  M.  Abcl-Remusat,  late  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the 
Royal  College  at  Paris,  which  was  read  to  the  Institut  de  France  in  the  year 
1820.  "  Par  syllabaire  j'entends  ici  unc  reunion  de  signes  syllabiqucs  independans 
entre  eux,  sans  analogic  les  unsavec  les  autres,  et  par  consequent  indecomposables 
ou  indivisibles.  Cette  proprietc  constitue  le  second  degrc  dans  les  trois  sortes 
d'ecritures  que  les  grammariens  distinguent,  1c  systeme  mixte  entre  l'ecriture 
alphabctique  et  l'ecriture  figurative.  On  nc  saurait  cn  rapprocher  la  pretendue 
ecriture  syllabique  ethiopienne,  moius  encore  celles  des  Hindous  ou  des  Tartares. 

in  the  several  systems ;  and  still  more,  if  the  total  difference  of  the  vocalization  annexed  to  the 
Ktliiopic  system  be  considered  in  connexion  with  this  subject  ;  the  circumstance  in  question  must 
cca<e  to  mink-ad  the  judgment. 

*  The  modern  Persian  language  is  such  a  medley  of  different  tongues  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  to  what  class  it  should  be  ruforrod ;  but  aa  to  the  modern  Persian  writing,  there  can  be- 
no  doubt  of  its  being  Shemitic,  as  the  alphabet  employed  in  it  differs  from  the  Arabic  one,  only  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  letter*. 
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Cc  sont  iii  de  veritablcs  alphabets,  dont  on  fornie  a  volonte  un  syllabaire,  comme 
nous  le  faisoro  nous-meines  avec  les  lettrcs  dc  notre  alphabet." — Memoires  de 
tlnstihtt,  torn,  viii,  p.  55.  This  passage  was  written  in  reference  to  the  Japanese 
syllabary,  which  the  author  contended  to  be  the  only  one  as  yet  discovered  in 
actual  use  (in  order  that  lie  might  make  out  the  Corean  system  to  be  not  a  sylla- 
bary, but  a  complete  alphabet  of  consonants  and  vowels)  ;  although  in  his 
volume  of  Recherrhex  sur  les  (ungvet  Tartures,  published  in  the  very  same 
year,  1820,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Tartars  formerly  employed  sylla- 
baries of  their  own  invention.  Passing  by,  however,  this  inconsistency,  I  have 
to  observe,  that  in  the  extract  before  us,  short  as  it  is,  there  are  yet  included  four 
very  material  errors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Professor,  in  expressing  his  conception  of  a  syllabary, 
has  omitted  its  essential  property, — namely,  its  being  limited  to  some  fixed  num- 
ber of  terms ; — instead  of  which  he  has  substituted  an  accidental  one,  and  made  its 
nature  in  part  depend  on  that  of  the  characters  by  which  the  syllabic  powers  of 
the  system  are  represented.  The  nature  of  the  characters  undoubtedly  may- 
give  rise  to  the  subordinate  distinctions  of  different  species;  but  that  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  general  idea  of  a  syllabary,  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the 
very  one  which  gave  occasion  to  his  remarks.  The  Japanese  syllabary  can  be 
written  in  seven  or  eight  different  ways,  namely,  with  the  kaUi-kanu  characters, 
or  the  Jira-kana,  or  the  yamato-kana  characters,  &c.  Yet  still,  the  series  of 
powers  thereby  denoted  remaining  in  every  respect  unchanged,  the  system  con- 
tinues to  be  essentially  one  and  the  same ;  and  is  called  either  the  Japanese 
syllabary  from  the  people  who  make  use  of  it,  or  the  I-ro-fa  syllabary,  from  the 
first  three  powers  of  the  series.  If  any  one  choose  to  speak  of  the  katu-kana 
syllabary,  or  the  fira-kana,  or  the  yamato-kana  syllabary,  I  do  not  object  to  this 
mode  of  expression ;  as  it  is  only  making  the  distinction  of  subordinate  species 
which  must  still  come  under  the  common  denomination  of  the  I-ro-fn,  or  the 
Japanese  syllabary.  M.  Klaproth,  1  observe,  in  a  formal  treatise  upon  this 
syllabary,  published  in  the  volume  of  the  Nouveau  Journal  Asiuthjuc  which 
came  out  in  the  year  18'2(),  expresses  himself  indifferently  in  either  way.  The 
title  of  his  paper  is  as  follows:  "  Sur  I' Introduction  de  1' Usage  des  Caracteres 
Chinois  en  Japon,  et  sur  l'Originc  des  differens  Syllabaires  Japonais."  Here 
he  speaks  of  different  syllabaries ;  but,  when  introducing  the  subject,  be  more 
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correctly,  as  I  conceive,  talks  of  one  syllabary  written  with  different  sets  of  signs. 
M  On  sait  que  les  Japonais  sc  servent  a  present  de  deux  genres  d'ecriture,  e'est- 
a-dire,  qu'ils  emploicnt,  ou  les  caracteres  ideographiques  des  Chino'is,  ou  un 
syllabaire  compose  de  quarante-scpt  syllabcs,  qui  sont  representees  par  diverse* 
series  de  signes." — torn,  iii,  p.  27. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  appeal  to  any  authority  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion ;  common  sense  shows  that  every  phonetic  system  must,  in  its  general 
nature,  depend  essentially  on  the  powers  which  it  represents,  and  on  them  alone. 
Thus,  for  instance,  our  alphabet  is  called  the  English  alphabet,  whether  it  be 
exhibited  in  Roman  or  Italic  characters,  in  capitals  or  in  small  letters,  in  those 
appropriate  to  print,  or  in  such  as  are  employed  in  manuscript ;  but  if  the  powers 
be  changed  to  those  of  French  pronunciation,  though  the  collection  of  characters 
remains  precisely  the  same — for  of  late  the  French  have  introduced  w  into  their 
writing  for  the  expression  of  foreign  sounds — yet  the  system  is  changed,  and  can 
no  longer  be  termed  the  English  alphabet.  What  led  M.  Abel-Reinusat  to  attach 
to  the  shape  of  letters  an  importance  that  does  not  really  belong  to  it,  was 
probably  the  circumstance,  that,  if  the  characters  be  indivisible  into  parts  corres- 
ponding to  the  elements  of  the  syllables  they  represent,  those  syllables  are  less 
likely  to  be  decomposed.  There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connexion  between 
the  one  decomposition  and  the  other.  The  characters  might  be  indivisible  in 
the  manner  just  mentioned,  and  yet  the  syllables  be  separated  into  their  compo- 
nent parts  (of  which  the  Hebrew  letters  afford  a  very  striking  instance)  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  they  might  be  divisible  in  a  way  which  would  obviously  give 
assistance  to  the  decomposition  of  the  syllables,  and  yet  (as  shall  presently  be 
shown)  that  decomposition  not  take  place.  But  let  the  conformation  of  the  cha- 
racters aid  the  reader  ever  so  much  in  this  analysis,  and  tend  ever  so  much  to 
suggest  the  operation  to  his  thoughts,  still  as  long  as  he  failed  to  decompose  the 
syllables,  the  system  would  yet  remain,  in  reference  to  his  apprehension,  no  more 
than  a  syllabary. 

In  the  second  place,  M.  Abel-Remusat  was  quite  unwarranted  in  representing 
syllabic  writing  as  distinct  from  alphabetic,  in  a  degree  at  all  parallel  or  analogous 
to  that  in  which  it  is  separated  from  hieroglyphic  designations.  It  is  true  that  a 
syllabary  is  intermediate,  in  the  order  of  learning,  between  less  imperfect  alpha- 
bets on  the  one  hand,  and  hieroglyphs  on  the  other  (for  we  never  could  rise  to  a 
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conception  of  consonantal  powers  except  through  such  a  medium, — a  point  which 
has  been  fully  explained  in  my  publication  on  the  origin  of  alphabetic  writing)  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  intermediate  between  them  in  its  nature ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  an  alphabet,  in  those  respects  in  which  the 
latter  can  be  brought  into  comparison  with  an  ideagraphic  system.  They  both 
belong  to  phonetic  writing,  and  still  more,  to  a  common  species  of  such  writing ; 
inasmuch  as  both  are  distinguished  by  the  essential  property  of  being  confined  to 
some  determinate  number  of  signs.  However  inferior,  then,  a  syllabary  may  be 
to  a  system  of  consonants  and  vowels,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  entitled  to  the  same 
general  denomination.  Hence  I  have,  throughout  the  part  of  my  work  which 
lias  been  already  published,  called  such  systems  syllabic  alphabets ;  and  in  doing 
so  1  was  justified  not  only  by  the  real  state  of  the  case,  but  also  by  precedents  of 
high  authority.  Thus,  although  in  the  portions  of  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the 
Bible  which  have  been  printed,  the  powers  of  the  letters  are  undoubtedly  syllabic, 
and  are  described  as  such  by  all  the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject;  yet  the 
collection  of  those  letters  was  commonly  denominated  by  them  an  alphabet,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Bishop  Walton's  Bible,  as  also  in  the  short 
grammatic  treatise  prefixed  to  Dr.  CastelPs  Heptaglot  Lexicon,  printed  with  the 
title  of  Alphabetum  /Ethiopicum  placed  over  it.  The  Chinese  Professor, 
however,  attached  more  weight  to  the  opinions  of  certain  modern  grammarians, 
whom  he  has  not  mentioned  by  name ;  and  with  them  he  decided  that  a  syllabary 
is  not  an  alphabet,  but  "  a  mixed  system  between  alphabetic  and  hieroglyphic 
writing."  I  should  not  object  to  this  new  use  of  old  established  words,  if  it  had 
not  a  tendency  to  perplex  the  mind,  and  to  give  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

In  the  third  place,  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  mistatements  of  M.  Abel- 
llemusat  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  the  assertion  that  the  Ethiopic  system  of 
phonetic  signs  is  not  a  syllabary.  If  indeed  he  had  insisted  that  this  system  was 
not  composed  of  "alphabetic  and  hieroglyphic  writing  mixed  together,"  the 
position  would  be  at  once  admitted.  But  this  truism  could  not  be  his  meaning, 
as  the  putting  it  forward  would  be  merely  fighting  with  a  shadow ;  for  no  one 
ever  contended  that  the  Ethiopic  characters  were  partly  hieroglyphs.  After  all 
then,  to  render  him  intelligible  and  read  in  his  words  something  more  than  mere 
unmeaning  sounds  he  must  be  considered  as  deserting  his  own  definition 
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immediately  after  having  given  it,  and  as  using  the  term  syllabary  here  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation.  Accordingly,  by  his  denial  of  the  Ethiopic  alphabet  being 
a  syllabary,  he  must  be  understood  to  maintain,  that  the  powers  of  the  letters 
employed  in  this  writing  arc  not  syllabic.  I  confess  I  was  startled  by  this  part  of 
the  pssage  under  examination  when  I  first  read  it,  and  should  not  have  been 
more  surprised  by  a  bold  denial  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  alphabets  being  systems 
of  consonants  and  vowels.  Had  the  latter  declaration  been  made  with  ever  so 
much  confidence,  of  course  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  refute  it ; 
but  as  the  Ethiopic  writing  is  not  so  generally  known,  a  short  account  of  it  here 
may  perhaps  not  be  superfluous. 

When  by  the  discovery  made  by  the  Portuguese  navigators  of  a  passage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  direct  communication  was  opened  with  Abyssinia, 
and  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  became  in  consequence  more  frequent,  the 
attention  of  the  learned  was  turned  to  the  very  peculiar  kind  of  writing  cm- 
ployed  by  that  people ;  and  great  interest  was  excited  by  the  appearance  of  a 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  language  and  character  then  first  brought  into 
notice  in  Western  Europe.  The  study  of  this  version  was  much  facilitated  by 
the  nature  of  the  language,  which  was  found  to  have  a  very  close  affinity  to 
Hebrew  ;•  it  was  encouraged  even  by  the  Popes,  from  a  desire  to  provide  means 
for  the  extension  of  their  spiritual  dominion  over  a  distant  empire ;  and  it  was 
considerably  promoted  by  their  having  granted  an  asylum  and  permanent  resi- 

*  The  curious  fact  of  an  African  people  speaking  a  dulcet  of  Hebrew  is,  perhaps,  best  accounted 
for  by  Nicephorus  (Callistus)  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History ;  where,  incidentally  describing  the 
extensive  district  of  Abyssinia  between  Axum  and  the  ocean  near  its  junction  with  the  Hed  Sea,  he 
informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  called  themselves  Assyrians;  that  up  to  hii  time  they  spoke  the 
Assyrian  (or  Chaldee)  language  ;  and  that  they  were  the  descendant*  of  colonists  who  had  been 
transported  thither  from  Syria  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Certainly  it  roust  have  been  some  very 
despotic  measuro  by  which  their  forefathers  were  driven  to  so  tiugenial  a  clime ;  and  no  one  was 
more  likely  than  the  Macedonian  conqueror  to  have  put  this  into  execution,  both  from  the  extent 
of  his  power  and  the  violence  of  his  disposition.  The  passage,  to  which  I  refer,  is  as  follows  :— 
Taurijc  tqIvvv  rijc  ipvBpac  toTc  t£<u6W  ftipiaiv  tv  apurrtpif  ' Av^ovfurm  tlailv,  iiv  fi  fitTpu- 
toAic  "Aw£ou/uc.  Hp!  o"  avrwv  tlaiv  iiri  rbv  i£wT<irw  Ka0>jicovrtc  'Uictavov  irpoc  avaroAcif, 
'AaaCptot'  raGry  il  ry  tA»|<»fi,  Kal  irap*  aifroif  ot'oua  <p(povaiv'  6i>f  'AA/Eav?poc  6  Maict- 
o\iv,  («c  SJupfac  avaaTtiaac,  i«»  KaryicKTev  61  ii  «{•  Sivpo  t$  warpltf  y\va<ry  \pCjvTQt — ■ 
Htitoria  EccleriatU  lib.  ix,  c.  19. 
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deuce  in  Rome  to  Abyssinian  exiles,  of  whom  great  numbers  were,  about  that 
time,  forced  to  leave  their  own  country  by  Mohammedan  persecution.  Through 
the  advantage  of  such  aids,  a  knowledge  of  this  writing  was  soon  obtained,  and 
parts  of  the  Ethiopic  translation  of  the  Bible  were  printed  in  the  Roman  capital 
under  the  superintendence  of  native  Abyssinians ;  the  Psalms  and  Song  of 
Solomon,  during  the  remarkable  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth,*  and  the  New 
Testament  not  many  years  after.  Then  followed  from  the  press,  in  different 
countries  of  Europe,  grammars,  lexicons,  harmonies,  in  all  of  which,  and  also 
along  with  the  portions  of  Scripture  first  published,  were  given  the  Ethiopic 
alphabet  represented  as  a  syllabary.  From  the  parts  of  this  version  which  were 
printed,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  one  of  great  antiquity,  as  it  agrees  with  the 
oldest  known  Greek  copies  of  the  Bible  in  many  passages  which  are  otherwise 
written  in  less  ancient  MSS.  Hence  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  work,  and 
several  of  the  most  able  scholars  and  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  engaged  in  its  examination ;  but  however  they  may  have  differed 
among  themselves  upon  other  points,  not  one  of  them,  as  far  as  I  can  find, 
ever  dissented  from  the  above  representation  of  the  nature  of  the  Ethiopic 
letters.  To  oppose  such  authority  it  is  plain  that  a  very  strong  case  should  be 
made  out ;  but  the  Professor  has  offered  nothing  against  it  more  than  his  own 
opinion,  which  he  did  not  support  by  any  proof,  nor  indeed  could  he ;  for  the 
slightest  examination  of  the  alphabet  itself  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  his  view 
of  the  matter  was  totally  erroneous. 

•  It  is  but  justice  to  l.co  to  slate,  that  tin-  pari  of  this  version  which  came  out  under  hi* 
auspice*  was  much  more  accurately  executed  than  the  remainder  of  the  original  publication.  Thi* 
will,  I  conceive,  ho  clearly  *ocn  upon  a  comparison  of  the  reprints  of  the  two  parts  in  Bi«hop 
Walton's  Polyglot  Bible,  in  which  the  I'sjIiih  are  given  modi  freer  from  errors  of  the  press  than  the 
New  Testament. 
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Ethiopia  Alphabet. 


Mot 

H 

h.j 

lr 

hw 

hi 

V 

hfl 

y 

h<" 

f.' 

1] 

Li 

n 

He. 

Law 

n 

A- 

la 

A, 
i, 

A 

lit 

A 

1  . 
1? 

A 

1  - 

A- 

I 'J 

Lamed. 

Haul 

(U 

1  > 

.. . i 

rtv 

rh. 

hi 

!  I  I 
« 

•h 

rh. 

in 

rh 

rh 

no 

Heth. 

Mai 

nij 

tuu 

mi 

Die 

<P 

mo 

c 

Mem. 

Saut 

UJ 

.  = 

■  K 

°l 

■  f 

S.I 

Ul 

,"W 

*c 

IP 

0 

.Samekh 

Rccs 

1 

r.5 

i. 
ru 

A 
n 

d. 

rc 

c 

ri- 

n 

T 

Resh. 

Saat 

rt 

fu 

A 

91 

<i 

It 

-• 

ft 

n 

ty 

Shin. 

Qaf 

♦ 

V 

'I  ' 

■fe 

,  ■ 

- 

•p 

r 

P 

Qoph. 

Bet 

n 

ha 

n. 

bu 

a 

t>i 

1 

he 

•n 
i.<- 

H 

in 

a 

Beth. 

Taw 

t 

1.5 

1: 

tu 

t 
n 

t 
la 

-t 

a 

it 

T 

f. 

r> 

Taw. 

Harm 

-1 

V 

bu 

"i 

M 

hi 

he 

[,„ 

n 

Heth. 

— 

Xahus 

J 

[1:7 

n« 

t 

Ml 

nt 

? 

no 

Nun. 

Halph 

A 

A- 
h. 

A. 
h. 

■ 

A 

hj 

A 

A 

be 

A 

ho 

.v 

Haleph. 

Kaf 

n 

rv 

k« 

n. 
u 

u 

n 

k,- 

ft 
ke 

'/' 

ko 

D 

Kaph. 

Waw 

® 

(D. 

t 

T 

T 

(D- 

1 

Waw. 

Hayin 

0 

ha 

v 

o 
hi. 

<l 
in 

V 

°, 

ha 

V 

hi 

0 

hi 

v 

/> 

ho 

ff 

V 

Hayin. 

r  a 
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Zai 

H 

if 

K 

H 

H. 

H 

H 

« 

« 

Zayin. 

m 

zu 

n" 

ZU 

it 

z« 

zo 

Yaman 

P 

a 

.P 

ft 

p- 

1 

Yod. 

>» 

yi 

yj 

>> 

> ;: 

J-o 

Dent. 

£ 

£ 

i: 

n 

Daleth. 

tlS 

du 

d, 

dj 

df 

d? 

do 

Gcml 

1 

T 

1 

'J 

1 

1 

j 

Giniel. 

g" 

g< 

g? 

g« 

Tait 

m 

n> 

m 

m. 

*9 

m 

ts 

Teth. 

IS 

la 

n 

la 

if 

a 

to 

Pait 

ft 

a- 

a 

ft 

ft. 

ft 

ft 

s 

Pe. 

P» 

p« 

pi 

i r 

po 

a 

a. 

a. 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Trade. 

til 

tin 

tzt 

lid 

tZ£ 

it? 

tzo 

Zzap 

0 

o 

a 

in 

0. 

a 

fi 

Tzade. 

zz3 

zzu 

zzj 

ZIC 

no 

Af 

A 

< 

4 

< 

<C 

<c 

<C 

c 

Phc. 

f.5 

fu 

u 

IV 

re 

fo 

Psa 

T 

t 

T 

J 

T 

T 

T 

D 

Pc. 

im 

pi 

pi 

pc 

P* 

po 

After  each  series,  above  exhibited,  of  syllabic  signs  formed  by  variations  of  a 
common  letter  and  called  by  a  common  name,  is  subjoined  in  the  same  line  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  letter  with  its  name,  to  show  the  connexion  which  in 
many  instances  obviously  holds  between  those  words.  The  period  when  this 
alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew  or  some  other  Shemitic  syllabary  is  lost 
in  impenetrable  obscurity ;  but  whenever  it  was  that  the  primary  formation  of 
the  system  took  place,  it  must  at  that  time  have  consisted  solely  of  its  first  column 
of  characters ;  the  remaining  columns  could  not  have  been  added  till  after  the 
Abyssinian  had,  in  his  conception  of  the  subject,  arrived  at  a  distinct  classification 
of  the  vocal  elements  of  his  syllables.  The  different  pointings  that  are  placed 
under  the  consonantal  parts  of  the  guttural  powers,  are  intended  merely  to  inti- 
mate that  those  powers  differ  from  each  other,  though  what  is  peculiar  to  each  is 
now  no  longer  known. 

I  have  not  marked  the  quantity  of  the  powers  in  all  the  columns  of  the 
above  table  ;  as  there  is  some  difference  in  this  respect  between  Bishop  Walton's 
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and  Dr.  Castell's  representations,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  latter  author 
having  taken  into  account  the  effect  produced  by  the  position  of  syllables  in 
words,  the  first  and  penultimate  syllables  being  generally  read  long,  and  the 
remaining  ones  short.  There  is  a  difference  also  between  them  as  to  the  vocal 
part  of  the  powers  in  the  sixth  column,  which  is  represented  by  Dr.  Castell  as  ay. 
But  as  this  part,  except  when  in  the  first  or  penultimate  syllable  of  a  word,  is 
pronounced  rapidly,  and  in  consequence  indistinctly,  it  is  very  immaterial  whether 
it  be  denoted  by  a  short  e  or  short  y.  These  differences  may  possibly  have  been 
in  some  measure  occasioned  by  want  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  a  people, 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  have  very  exact  notions  on  the  subject,  as  it 
appears  they  were  unable  to  disengage  consonants  from  syllables.  But  from 
whatever  causes  they  may  have  arisen,  they  have  no  relation  to  the  inquiry  before 
us ;  they  may  perhaps  affect  the  certainty  as  to  the  length  of  the  powers,  and  as 
to  the  sound  of  the  vocal  part  of  those  in  the  sixth  column  ;  but  they  do  not  in  the 
remotest  degree  bear  against  their  general  nature  as  syllabic.  The  only  powers 
about  which  there  can  be  any  question  under  this  head,  arc  those  belonging  to 
Halph  and  Ilayin,  which  are  usually  represented  by  series  of  vowels ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  both  sets  of  powers  could  not  at  first  have  been  merely  vocal,  as  in 
that  case  they  would  have  been  exactly  the  same,  and  one  of  the  letters,  as  super- 
fluous, would  never  have  been  introduced  into  the  alphabet;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely 
that  either  set  were  formerly  such,  since  to  a  certainty  neither  of  the  Hebrew 
characters  which  are  called  by  the  same  names  was  originally  a  vowel-letter.  But 
if  any  doubt  on  the  subject  should  remain  upon  the  reader's  mind,  it  will,  I  trust, 
be  entirely  removed  by  inspection  of  some  specimens  of  this  writing  which  shall 
be  immediately  laid  before  him,  one  of  them  having  a  strong  bearing  on  this  very 
point.  Admitting,  however,  that  in  later  times  when  this  system  was  printed, 
both  letters  were  used  to  denote  vowels,  still  even  thenceforward  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  powers  remain  syllabic.  In  order  to  make  use  of  the 
foregoing  table  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  when  a  character  drops  the  vocal 
part  of  its  own  power  to  share  that  of  a  preceding  character  in  the  fonnation  of  a 
compound  syllable,  it  is  the  variety  of  shape  that  occurs  in  the  sixth  column  which 
is  employed ;  and  also  that  the  letters  arc  read  from  left  to  right,  in  the  same 
direction  as  in  European  legends,  the  Ethiopic  writing  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  graphic  systems  of  all  the  other  Shemitic  languages. 
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Now  if  it  be  allowed  that  proper  names  are  pronounced  nearly  in  the  same 
way  in  cognate  languages,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  verify  the  powers  above  as- 
signed to  the  Ethiopic  letters,  so  far  at  all  events  as  to  show  that  they  are  syllabic ; 
viz.  by  exhibiting  any  such  words  from  the  text  of  the  Ethiopic  version.  For 
this  purpose  the  names  David  and  Abinieleeh  are  here  selected  from  the  title  of 
Psalm  xxxiv.,  as  also  Zion  and  Jerusalem  from  Psalm  li.  19*  ;  just  as  they  are 
written  in  the  version  in  question  and  in  the  unpointed  Hebrew  text,  except  that 
the  prefixes  are  in  both  kinds  of  writing  omitted.  After  each  group  of  characters 
the  pronunciation  is  given  in  Roman  consonants  and  Italic  vowels ;  but  when 
there  is  a  separate  character  added  to  express  the  vocal  part  of  a  syllable,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  are  at  present  extant, 
then  its  power  is  denoted  by  a  Roman  vowel,  and  it  is  itself  exhibited  in  an  open 
form,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ancient  letters  of  the  group,  and  mark  its  adven- 
titious nature. 

1.    jet*  (DoWiTj  2.    WWiti  (HaB/MeL^K) 

■ITI    (DoWiD)  i-jo^k  (HaBIMeL<?K) 

3.    ffrt    (TZeYoX)  4.  A.P4.<iA,.*>  (H/YaRuSaLeM) 

(TZ/YON)  afjvrv  (Y«RU5HaL»M) 

To  apply  to  the  point  under  examination  any  of  these  examples,  as  for  instance, 
the  first  of  them  ; — if  we  look  for  the  character  St  in  the  Ethiopic  alphabet,  we 
shall  find  it  in  the  scries  of  letters  which  are  in  common  termed  Dent,  and  in 
the  first  column,  where  the  power  assigned  is  Da  ;  in  like  manner  we  shall  find 
t  in  the  scries  Watc,  and  third  column,  with  the  power  Wi,  and  ^  in  the  series 
Tan;  sixth  column,  with  the  power  T«?.  But  the  vocal  part  of  the  powers  in  the 
sixth  column  is  very  short,  except  when  those  powers  form  the  first  or  penulti- 
mate syllable  of  a  word ;  and  when  they  form  the  last,  it  becomes  imperceptible 
like  the  Shewa  quiescent  of  the  pointed  Hebrew.  According,  then,  to  the  re- 
presentation of  the  powers  of  the  characters  which  is  given  in  the  table,  the 
group  H  f  +  expresses  the  word  DuWfT;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
position  of  the  same  group  in  the  title  of  Psalm  xxxiv.  in  the  Ethiopic  version, 

•  The  number  of  each  Psalm  »fler  (lie  tenth  is  diminished  by  one  (in  consequence  of  the  eleventh 
being  joined  to  the  tenth)  in  the  Ethiopic  version,  which  herein  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  and 
differ*  from  the  Hebrew. 
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wo  may  be  certain  that  it  denotes  the  Royal  Psalmist,  and,  consequently,  that  it 
must  have  been  read  by  some  combination  of  sounds  nearly  approaching  to 
DuWi'D,  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  his  name  in  Hebrew  and,  after  the 
Hebrew,  in  the  Septuagint.  This  group,  therefore,  fully  verifies  the  powers 
assigned  to  the  first  and  second  of  its  elements,  and  that  of  the  third  by  approxi- 
mation. The  second  group,  examined  in  like  manner,  will  serve  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  the  powers  attributed  to  every  one  of  its  ingredient  characters 
without  exception.  In  the  third  group,  although  it  may  be  proved  in  the  same 
way  that  the  powers  of  the  characters  arc  syllabic,  yet  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  vocal  part  of  the  first  power  be  <;  or.y ;  and  as  it  is  here  long,  (from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  syllabic  in  the  word  expressed),  the  difference  is  perceptible;  while 
the  example  seems  to  accord  better  with  Dr.  CastclPs  than  the  Bishop's  repre- 
sentation of  the  powers  of  the  sixth  column,  unless  it  be  allowed  that  e,  followed 
by  the  consonant y,  has  a  sound  approaching  to  that  of  i.  The  first  three  names 
are  pronounced  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  Septuagint  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and, 
consequently  the  groups  we  have  been  examining  do  not  enable  us  to  determine 
from  which  text  the  Ethiopic  version  was  made;  but  the  fourth  group  clearly 
marks  the  derivation  of  this  version  immediately  from  the  Septuagint.  The 
Greek  translator  was  unable  exactly  to  express  the  first  syllable  of  Yerushaleiii,  and 
substituted  for  it  Hie.  The  Ethiopic  writer  has  also  given  two  syllables  in  place 
of  the  original  one,  but  not  from  any  inability  to  express  that  one ;  and  there- 
fore he  must  evidently  have  done  so  from  his  having  translated  from  the  Greek. 
It  deserves  moreover  to  be  here  noticed,  that  in  his  imitation  of  Hie,  he  has 
expressed  e  by  the  syllabic  i/a ;  which  clearly  points  out  that  the  scries  of  letters 
termed  Halph  and  Huyin  did  not  denote  mere  vowels  at  the  time  when  he  made  his 
translation  ;  for  if  they  had,  it  surely  is  by  one  of  the  characters  of  either  series 
that  he  would  have  represented  the  second  part  of  Hit.  It  may  be  also  remarked, 
that  the  first  name  is  represented  exactly  by  the  same  number  of  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  as  in  the  Ethiopic  writing ;  and  as  those  in  the  derivative  writing  have 
undoubtedly  syllabic  powers,  there  is  even  hence  some  probability  of  the  corres- 
ponding elements  of  the  group  belonging  to  the  parent  system  having  been  at 
first  employed  with  like  powers.  If  the  letters  in  the  Ethiopic  designation  of  this 
name  were  divested  of  the  marks  which  serve  to  confine  the  terminations  of  the 
syllables  they  denote  to  particular  sounds,  the  whole  group  would  then  be  pre- 
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cisely  analogous  iu  its  use  to  the  Hebrew  one  ;  in  which  the  vowel  parts  of  the 
syllables  expressed  arc  left  to  be  determined  by  the  reader  through  the  means  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  spoken  denomination  of  the  Jewish  sovereign  in  question. 
The  first  letter,  indeed,  of  the  Ethiopia  group  is  destitute  of  any  mark,  as  it 
belongs  to  the  first  column  of  the  alphabet,  which  is  now  limited  to  syllables 
ending  in  a ;  but  before  the  addition  of  the  other  columns  this  one  evidently 
could  have  had  no  such  limitation  ;  and  then  the  Ethiopic  method  of  denotation 
was  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  the  original  Hebrew  one,  not  only  in  refe- 
rence to  the  name  which  I  have  here  happened  to  pitch  upon  as  an  example,  but 
also  with  regard  to  every  part  of  the  two  kinds  of  w  riting. 

To  show  the  close  affinity  which  subsists  between  the  two  languages,  I  here 
subjoin  the  first  sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matthew,  vi.  y,  from  the  Ethiopic 
version  ;  with  the  equivalent  Hebrew  expression  immediately  under  each  group, 
just  as  in  the  preceding  examples. 

MM    (HaBj/Na)  HOW*  (ZaBaSSaMoYaT) 

W3M  (HaBINU)  OW©  (SHeBItoSHSHaMaYiM) 

Our  Father  who— in  the  very  heavens, 

S^Sh  (YtfTQaDDaS)         Km  (S<-MK«) 
snprv  (YiTHQ«DDpSH)    -jos  (SHlMsKs) 

hallow  iuelf  (f.  e.  hallowed  be)  thy  name. 

The  corresponding  groups  in  the  two  ways  of  writing  the  sentence  will  be  found 
to  agree  in  their  roots;  in  their  inflexions  (excepting  the  formation  of  the  plural 
number  of  the  noun) ;  in  the  reflective  form  of  the  verb,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
substituting  that  form  for  the  passive  one;  in  their  prepositions;  in  their  pronouns;* 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  those  pronouns  enter  into  combination  with  the 
principal  terms ;  whence  it  is  probable  that  they  may,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
agree  also  in  the  collective  sounds  denoted  by  them.    If  this  inference  be  ad- 

*  I  admit  that  the  syllable  prefixed  to  the  Ethiopic  expression  for  in  the  very  heavem,  and  used 
with  the  signification  of  the  pronoun  vho,  it  not  derived  from  tho  relative  "IBM  but  from  the  de- 
monstrative m.  This  latter  pronoun,  however,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Hebrew,  as  it  is  here  in 
tho  Ethiopic,  with  a  relative  sense. 
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mitted,  it  affords,  in  its  application  to  the  passage  before  us,  another  verification 
of  the  powers  of  the  Ethiopic  letters ;  not  indeed  as  exact  a  one  as  that  derived 
from  comparing  proper  names,  but  still  sufficient  to  show  to  a  certainty  that  the 
general  nature  of  those  powers  is  syllabic,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
proved  upon  the  present  occasion. 

The  ground  of  M.  Abel-Rcmusat's  mistake  on  this  subject, — a  mistake 
indeed  which  pervades  the  whole  of  his  treatise  on  the  origin  of  the  Tartar 
alphabets, — is  his  having  overlooked  the  difficulty  which  illiterate  people  expe- 
rience of  conceiving  a  consonantal  power.  It  is  true  that  the  Abyssinian  had  a 
clear  conception  of  vowels, — this  is  obvious  from  the  bare  inspection  of  the  table 
of  his  alphabet ; — aud  he  must  have  had  an  equally  clear  one  of  consonants,  if  he 
had  arrived  at  those  vowels  by  any  analysis  made  by  himself  of  the  syllabic  sounds 
of  his  language.  Rut  what  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence?  Having  by 
this  process  discovered  the  powers  of  a  superior  alphabet,  he  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  his  own  discovery ;  he  must  have  been  aware  of  its  value, 
and  thence  unquestionably  would  have  availed  himself  of  its  use.  It  is  quite 
contrary  to  all  that  is  known  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  any  people  would 
encumber  their  memories  with  a  system  of  182  characters  (besides  twenty  more 
which  do  not  regularly  form  part  of  the  alphabet),  if  they  had  themselves  found 
out  a  way  by  which  they  could  write  equally  well,  or  indeed  better,  by  means  of 
only  thirty-three  signs;  namely,  twenty-six  for  consonants,  and  seven  for  vowels. 
Nations,  I  admit,  often  reject  the  inventions  that  have  originated  in  other  coun- 
tries, through  prejudice  against  what  is  foreign,  or  through  ignorance  of  the 
resulting  benefits.  But  neither  impediment  here  lies  in  the  way;  and  no  well 
ascertained  instance  can  be  produced  from  the  history  of  the  world,  of  men 
arriving  by  their  own  efforts  of  thought  at  an  important  improvement  in  any 
art,  and  yet  foregoing  its  advantage. 

The  fault  of  the  Professors  reasoning  on  this  point  appears  to  have  been,  that 
he  began  at  the  wrong  end.  Having  himself  a  clear  conception  of  a  consonantal 
as  well  as  a  vowel  power,  he  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  Abyssinian  had  equally 
clear  notions  on  the  subject,  and  was  able  to  conceive  an  articulation  separate 
from  any  vowel  sound  by  which  it  might  be  rendered  perceptible  to  the  car. 
Well,  then  !  the  poor  African  having  quite  distinct  in  his  thoughts  the  elements 
of  syllables,  would  take  care  to  have  their  signs  equally  distinct ;  and  the  very 

vol.  xvur.  L 
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nature  of  the  characters  of  his  system  would  at  once  point  out  the  mode  of 
effecting  their  decomposition  to  one  who  was  already  acquainted  with  the  decom- 
position of  their  powers.  Nothing,  then,  could  be  more  easy  to  him  than  the 
rising  from  his  syllabary  to  a  superior  alphabet ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  this  alphabet  which  was  so  com- 
pletely within  his  reach.  Hence,  in  spite  of  all  former  evidence,  and  in  spite  of 
present  appearances,  it  would,  from  such  reasoning,  necessarily  follow,  that  the 
Abyssinian  really  used  the  elements  of  his  graphic  system  as  consonants  and 
vowels.  To  this  extraordinary  conclusion  at  all  events  M.  Abel-Kemusat  actually 
came,  whether  the  train  of  thoughts  which  led  him  to  it  was  exactly  that  which 
I  have  described,  or  one  in  any  respect  different.  Now,  as  I  apprehend,  the 
safest  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  commence  with  what  may  be  known  to  a  cer- 
tainty, not  merely  through  the  concurrent  evidence  of  great  numbers  of  men 
eminent  for  learning  and  ability,  but  also  by  our  own  observation.  The  letters 
belonging  to  the  text  of  the  Ethiopic  Bible  are,  to  a  certainty,  and  beyond  all 
question,  therein  employed  with  syllabic  powers.  The  Abyssinian,  therefore,  did 
not  know  how  to  make  out  of  his  system  a  superior  alphabet;  and,  consequently 
he  could  not  have  had  any  clear  conception  of  a  consonant. 

From  the  fact  which  has  been  just  established,  it  follows  that  the  Abyssinian 
did  not,  by  means  of  his  own  penetration  and  sagacity,  acquire  the  conception  of 
vowels  which  enabled  him  to  make  the  classification,  exhibited  in  the  table  of  his 
system,  of  the  syllabic  powers  that  he  referred  to  each  letter.  For  he  could  not, 
by  any  analysis  of  the  articulate  sounds  expressed  by  those  letters,  have  arrived  at 
vowels  without  reaching,  by  the  same  process,  to  consonantal  powers.  The  addi- 
tion, therefore,  to  his  alphabet  of  all  the  columns  after  the  first,— by  means  of 
which  his  syllables  are,  in  reference  to  their  vocal  ingredients,  methodically 
arranged  and  definitely  expressed, — must  have  been  derived  by  him  from  some 
external  source.  But  he  could  not  have  taken  the  hint  which  guided  him  in  this 
matter  from  observation  of  any  of  the  other  Shemitic  systems;  as  the  several 
modes  of  pointing  them  did  not  commence  till  long  after ;  and  if  he  had  first  met 
with  the  older  vocalization  that  is  common  in  kind,  though  not  in  quantity,  to  all 
those  systems,  he  would,  it  is  plain  from  analogy,  have  adopted  it,  in  like  manner 
as  all  others  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  had  done,  however  he  might  have 
subsequently  differed  from  them  in  his  mode  of  supplying  the  defects  of  that 
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primary  vocalization.  There  was,  consequently,  no  other  quarter  from  which  he 
could  have  learned  the  use  of  vowel  designation  except  from  Greek  writing ; 
and  he,  as  well  as  the  Jew,  must  have  had  his  notions  on  the  subject  suggested 
to  him  immediately  from  that  writing.  Accordingly,  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
affords  very  decisive  evidence  that,  when  he  made  it,  he  had  only  the  Scptuagint 
version,  and  not  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  his  possession ;  and,  in  further  cor- 
roboration of  this  view  of  the  case,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  vocal  part  of  the 
syllabic  powers  of  his  alphabet  has  an  obvious  affinity  to  the  vowels  of  the  Greek 
system.  For  although  all  vowel  sounds  equally  admit  of  an  open  and  close  state, 
yet  in  both  those  systems  the  distinction  is  made  in  the  denotation  of  only  two  of 
them  ;  while  one  of  the  vowels  so  distinguished  (e)  is  the  same  in  each  system, 
and  the  total  number  of  vowels  in  each  is  also  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ethiopic  syllabary  in  its  primitive  state,  it  is  plain,  was  derived  either  immediately 
or  remotely  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  one.  Before  the  vocalization  of  either 
system  had  taken  place  their  corresponding  elements  must  evidently  have  been 
used  in  the  same  manner  with  powers  that  were  precisely  similar ;  and  even  still 
above  half  of  those  elements  arc  called  by  names  that  are  very  nearly  the  same. 
The  difference  in  the  shapes  of  the  characters  is  no  objection  to  this  connexion 
between  the  two  alphabets ;  some  few  of  the  corresponding  ones  are  like  each 
other,  when  the  more  ancient  forms  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  referred  to ;  and  if 
still  older  elements  of  each  scries  were  extant,  their  similarity  would  probably  be 
yet  more  striking.  Besides  in  tracing  a  connexion  of  the  kind,  we  must  look  for 
the  proof  of  it  far  more  in  the  powers  than  in  the  shapes  of  the  characters  which 
are  compared.  Thus  our  numeric  figures,  though  different  in  form  from  the 
Indian  ones,  are  on  all  sides  admitted  to  be  thence  derived,  because  they  are 
employed  in  the  same  way,  and  their  values  arc  regulated  by  the  same  principle. 
And  still  further  it  may  upon  this  point  be  observed,  that  there  arc  several 
alphabets,  confessedly  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  one,  from  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, they  wholly  differ  in  the  shapes  of  their  letters.  Again  the  difference 
in  the  order  of  the  letters  of  same  name  does  not  bear  against  the  Hebrew 
origin  of  the  Ethiopic  system ;  for  there  is  as  great  a  difference  at  present  in 
point  of  arrangement  between  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  letters  which  correspond 
witli  each  other,  and  yet  from  their  being  used  with  the  same  numeric  powers, 
it  is  plain  that  their  order  must  likewise  have  originally  been  the  same. 
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A  very  close  limit  to  the  age  of  the  Ethiopic  scriptures  may  be  deduced  from 
rvideuce  which  history  supplies  connected  with  the  subject.  The  Christian 
religion  was  first  established  in  Abyssinia  by  Krumcntius,  who  was  for  this  pur- 
pose consecrated  Bishop  of  Axmn  in  the  year  335  by  the  celebrated  Athanasius, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Abyssinians  arc  told  by  Ilulinus  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  who  closes  his  account  by  stating  that  he  had  it  imme- 
diately from  a  companion  of  Erumcntius ; — "  Qua?  nos  ita  gesta,  non  opinionc 
vulgi,  sed  ex  ipso  Edesio,  Tyri  presbytero  postmodum  facto,  qui  Frumentii  comes 
prius  fuerat,  refcrcnte  cognovimus."  The  Abyssinians  themselves  claim  a  much 
earlier  date  for  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  assert  that  they  were  pre- 
viously followers  of  the  Jewish  creed.  But  their  account  of  the  matter  is  so 
obviously  fabulous  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  notice ;  and  the  part  of  it  last 
mentioned  is  refuted  even  by  their  own  version  of  the  Bible;  for  surely  if  they 
had  been  Jews  by  religion,  they  would  have  had  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
original  Hebrew, — in  a  tongue  cognate  to  their  own,  and  from  which  conse- 
quently they  could  have  much  more  easily  translated  the  Scriptures  than  from 
Creek.  It  is  further  recorded  in  history,  that  the  Abyssinians  were  again  con- 
verted to  Christianity  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  that  is,  about  two 
hundred  years  after  the  first  time;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  they  had  in 
the  interval  relapsed  into  paganism.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the 
■  authorities  on  which  the  narrative  of  this  second  conversion  rests ;  as  the  first  is 
the  only  one  to  which  it  is  material  here  to  attend.* 

But  to  return  to  the  passage  upon  which  J  have  been  commenting; — I  shall 
conclude  my  remarks  on  it  by  pointing  out,  in  the  fourth  place,  M.  Abel- 
Kcmusat's  error  in  supposing  that  the  Abyssinians  formed  the  syllabic  powers  of 

*  Scaligcr,  in  his  learned  work  Dt\L'»itnilulwne  'J'tinjtoi  um,  notices  ilie  second  conversion  of  the 
AbjsjuiiiB;  tiut  very  unaccountably  overlook  llic  firal,  which  is  full;  a*  well  authenticated.  His 
wonU  upon  the  subject  are  as  follows: — "  .lactam  velustateni  Christ  imi^mi  a  Coiulace  ltegina  et 
Philippo  Apustolo.  Scd  id  manifesto  falsum  couvincit  Krilesiastica  HUtoria.  -Anno  cnim  XV.  Jus- 
liniani  linperatoris,  Adad  Hex  Axumitaruin  vovit,  si  vinceret  Oiiieritarum  vieiiioruni  Itcgcin,  ic 
fhristiaiiuru  factum  in.  Vn  to  rcge  Omerilarum,  miteis  ad  Justiniatium  legal  i«,  impetraul  ab  eo 
eplMopos.  qui  ptinn  oniniuin  tunc  ChrUtianisiuum  in  Ethiopia  pubiicarunt."— De  Emtnd.  Tcxtp. 
lib.  Tii,  p.  O'J. 
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their  system  in  the  same  way  as  Europeans  combine  syllables  out  of  more  simple 
ingredients.  At  the  bottom  of  this  hypothesis  lies  the  very  identical  fallacy  which 
has  been  exposed  in  the  preceding  instance,  namely,  the  assumption  that  the 
Africans  in  question  had  a  distinct  conception  of  both  the  ingredients  of  syllabic 
sounds ;  whereas  it  has  been  proved  that  they  had  only  one  of  those  ingredients 
clear  in  their  thoughts.  The  hypothesis  may  still  further  be  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous from  the  manner  in  which  the  Abyssiuians  recited  their  alphabet.  I  do 
not  here  speak  of  their  present  practice  (with  which,  I  confess,  I  am  not 
acquainted),  but  of  that  which  prevailed  among  them  at  the  time  when  parts  of 
the  Ethiopic  version  were  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  individuals 
belonging  to  their  nation.  The  seven  columns  of  their  alphabetic  table  they 
called  by  names  which  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  vowel  sounds  in  those 
columns,  viz. —  1.  Gheez. — 2.  Chaab. — 3.  Sals. — 4.  Erab. — 5.  Hams. — 6.  Sads. 
— 7-  Sab.  And  their  mode  of  recitation  was  as  follows.  Let  us,  for  instance,  take 
the  series  of  syllabic  powers  classed  under  the  letter  Bet.  They  first  called  out 
Bet  Gheez,  and  then  pronounced  the  syllable  Ba  ;  next,  Bet  Chaab,  after  which 
they  pronounced  Bm  ;  next,  Bet  Sab,  after  which,  Bi ;  and  so  on.  As  much  as 
to  say,  that  Bet,  as  written  in  the  column  Gheez,  sounds  Ba ;  as  written  in  the 
column  Chaab,  sounds  Bm;  and  so  on.  Here  evidently  is  uo  indication  of  the 
Ethiopian  having  had  any  perception  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  powers 
recited  by  him.  The  fact  is,  he  no  more  looked  on  such  powers  as  complex  than 
the  Japanese  now  does,  who,  although  he  has  vowels,  as  well  as  what  are  more 
properly  called  syllables,  denoted  by  letters  of  his  system,  yet  considers  the  latter 
species  of  sounds  to  be  as  perfectly  simple  and  undecomposable  as  the  former. 
On  the  contrary,  the  European  is  taught  signs  for  the  separate  ingredients  of  arti- 
culate sounds  before  he  is  made  to  bring  them  together  for  the  expression  of  those 
sounds;  which  circumstance  of  itself  must  draw  his  attention  to  the  fact  of  there 
being  some  composition  in  syllabic  powers ;  and  when,  through  this  observation, 
and  the  practice  of  repeating  b  a,  ba  ;  b  e,  be ;  b  i,  bi,  &c,  he  has  arrived  at 
the  distinct  perception  of  what  is  denoted  by  consonants,  he  dismisses  from  his 
thoughts  the  cumbrous  machinery  by  which  he  acquired  this  knowledge.  He 
must  indeed  commit  to  memory  the  combinations  of  letters  representing  words 
which  are  peculiarly  spelled ;  but  he  retains  as  the  elements  of  his  orthography, 
not  the  hundred,  or  more,  simple  syllables,  ba,  be,  bi,  &c.  &c,  but  merely  the 
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four  or  five  and  twenty  consonants  and  vowels  of  which  those  syllables  arc  com- 
posed. While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Abyssinian  was  forced  to  recollect  all 
through,  the  two  hundred  and  two  signs  of  his  system,  together  with  their 
powers. 

The  errors  which  have  in  the  foregoing  pages  been  exposed  respecting  the 
essential  nature  of  alphabetic  writing,  it  may  be  here  by  the  way  noticed,  were 
committed  in  a  capital  which  affords,  by  its  libraries  and  leanied  societies,  the 
greatest  assistance  to  studious  investigation ;  and  are  those,  not  merely  of  a  man 
of  some  talent  and  research,  but  also  of  one  who  devoted  particular  attention  to 
a  branch  of  the  very  subject  in  question.  Now  when,  under  such  circumstances, 
an  author  has  betrayed  ignorance  of  the  essential  principles  of  alphabetic  con- 
struction, is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  discoverable  by  men  of  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  and  destitute  of  all  external  aid,  such  as  those  to 
whom  the  independent  invention  of  alphabets  has  been  attributed  ?  But  although 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  essential  to  an  alphabet  is  not  necessary  to  the  making 
use  of  one  already  formed,  or  to  the  deriving  from  that  one  others  by  imitation ; 
yet  it  is  obviously  requisite  to  the  original  and  independent  formation  of  any  such 
system. 

Still  further  I  have  to  remark,  that  with  human  inventions  there  is  always 
connected  something  subject  to  external  observation,  which  consequently  leaves 
room  for  the  operation  of  what  is  called  accident  or  chance  in  their  production  ; 
and  that  it  is  only  from  small  beginnings  that  they  ascend  by  gradual  improve- 
ment to  great  and  noble  specimens  of  art.  But  in  the  imaginary  case  of  the 
independent  contrivance  of  an  alphabet,  there  is  nothing  external  upon  which 
observation  can  act,  till  after  some  system  of  phonetic  signs  is  constructed  ;  and 
the  getting  at  the  first  principle  of  the  construction  is  by  far  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  entire  problem.  The  articulate  sounds  of  language  are  much  too 
numerous  and  too  fleeting  to  form  of  themselves  an  immediate  subject  for  classi- 
fication; and  no  remedy  can  be  derived  from  the  substitution  of  signs,  unless  they 
be  chosen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  use,  to  any  considerable  extent,  of 
homophones  or  diaphoncs,  that  is,  of  different  signs  for  the  same  sound  or  of  the 
same  sign  for  different  sounds.  But  experience  shows  that  mankind  are  quite 
incapable  of  attending  to  this  caution  till  they  arc  acquainted  with  the  reason  for 
it,  or  till  they  have  the  advantage  of  an  example  to  follow,  which  latter  aid  is 
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excluded  on  the  supposition  of  an  independent  invention.  Here,  then,  lies  one 
of  the  many  and,  as  I  conceive,  insurmountable  difficulties  of  the  imaginary  case 
under  consideration.  Man  cannot  construct  an  alphabet,  by  his  own  unaided 
powers  of  intellect,  till  he  has  discovered  the  principle  of  its  construction ;  and 
he  cannot  find  out  the  principle  until  he  gets  under  his  observation  a  system  of 
signs,  selected  according  to  this  very  principle  of  which  he  is  as  yet  ignorant. 
Whether  the  reader  will  be  more  struck  with  this  difficulty  than  with  those 
previously  submitted  to  him  in  the  part  of  my  work  which  has  already  been 
published,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine;  but  I  am  induced  to  place  the 
subject  before  him  in  different  points  of  view,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  his  assent 
to  the  correctness  of  one  way  of  considering  it,  if  not  of  another.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, expect  him  to  acquiesce  in  mere  abstract  reasoning  unsupported  by  actual 
experience.  What  I  principally  rely  on,  is  the  fact  that,  not  merely  no  alphabet 
has  ever  yet  been  proved  to  have  been  produced  by  the  independent  contrivance 
of  man,  but  also  every  alphabet  for  which  such  origin  is  claimed  can  be  clearly 
shown  from  its  own  nature  to  be  a  derivative  one.  I  have  already  established,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  by  the  strongest  evidence,  both  internal 
and  external,  the  Greek  origin,  as  well  of  the  alphabetic  writing  of  the  Egyptians 
— to  which,  by  the  way,  they  never  attained  till  after  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity,— as  also  of  the  phonetic  writing  previously  employed  by  them  in  their 
hieroglyphic  system.  I  shall  now  for  like  purpose  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Sanscrit  alphabet. 

This  alphabet  is  here  exhibited  in  the  character  (in  which  it  is  principally 
written)  called  Dem-nagari,  which  signifies,  according  to  some  authors  (for  all 
are  not  agreed  upon  the  point),  "  the  written  language  of  angels."  This  mean- 
ing of  the  term  is  just  worth  noticing  on  account  of  the  accordance  of  the  opinion 
it  implies  with  that  which  almost  universally  prevailed  in  the  ancient  world,  of 
letters  having  been  a  gift  to  man  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  gods.  The 
diffusion  of  this  notion  through  countries  and  ages  so  widely  separated  asunder 
seems  to  indicate  the  remains  of  an  early  tradition  on  the  subject,  and  conse- 
quently tells  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  first  alphabet,  though 
not  of  those  for  which  the  honor  has  been  claimed  by  pagan  nations.  The  letters 
of  the  system  now  to  be  considered  are  arranged  as  follows,  the  power  of  each 
being  placed  immediately  under  it 
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3f 

\  3 

3 

1 

■-, 
J 

*  V 

B  rl 

V  _ 

3TT 

" 

i  o 

on 

an  aA 

?T 

ka 

Mm 

go 

gh. 

na 

-ST 

Ol 

5T 

3f 

rh« 

chho 

J" 

jh- 

ua 

? 

3- 

or 

ta 

lha 

dha 

na 

<T 

«T 

<: 

«T 

la 

tha 

,i. 

tia 

0i 

•T 

*T 

pha 

ba 

ii,, 

>■« 

»a 

*r 

? 

*5 

5h« 

tha 

sa 

kd,a 

The  first  ten  vowels  are  arranged  in  pairs  in  which  the  short  or  close  state  of 
the  sound  precedes  the  long  or  open  one.  By  the  open  a  is  meant  either  that 
which  occurs  in  the  word  father  or  that  in  water;  by  the  open  i,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  vowel  which  is  used  in  machine ;  by  the  open  u,  that  in  rule ;  by 
e,  the  open  power  of  this  vowel  which  occurs  in  they  or  there,  not  the  close  one 
in  then  ;  by  o,  the  open  sound  of  it  in  hope,  not  the  close  one  in  hop ;  by  the  last 
i,  and  by  ou,  the  English  sounds  of  those  letters,  as  in  wine,  pound ; — sounds 
nearly  unknown  in  the  Shcmitic  languages  or  those  of  the  western  continent  of 
Europe,  which  the  English  have  derived  from  their  German  ancestors  (though 
they  do  not  express  them  by  the  same  letters),  and  which  are  common  to  the 
German,  the  Greek,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  Chinese  colloquial  systems. 
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The  first  twenty-five  of  the  characters  which  follow  the  vowels  are  arranged 
very  methodically,  in  horizontal  lines,  according  to  the  organs  with  which  they 
are  pronounced; — those  in  the  first  line  being  looked  upon  as  gutturals;  those 
in  the  second,  as  palatals ;  those  in  the  third,  as  Unguals ;  those  in  the  fourth,  as 
dentals;  and  those  in  the  fifth,  as  labials; — and  in  columns,  so  that  the  second 
and  fourth  columns  should  give  the  corresponding  powers  of  the  first  and  third 
with  the  addition  of  an  aspiration,  and  the  fifth  column  the  nasal  sounds  of  the 
several  series.  The  first  N  of  the  nasal  column  (as  likewise  its  equivalent,  the  N 
by  which  the  fifteenth  vowel  is  terminated),  corresponds  in  power  with  the  ng  of 
the  word  thong ;  the  second,  or  palatal  N,  has  a  power  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  ng  in  the  word  engine.  The  third  N  differs  probably  but  little  in  power 
from  the  fourth  (which  agrees  with  ours),  as,  in  the  course  of  derivation  and 
inflection,  it  is  usually  changed  to  that  fourth.  The  addition  of  A  to  the  power 
of  a  letter  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  with  us ;  for  instance  by  plu/  is  not 
meant  a  sound  having  any  resemblance  whatever  to  fa,  but  merely  pa  uttered 
with  a  strong  emission  of  the  breath ;  whence  some  write  this  power  p'ha,  to 
distinguish  it  from  what  pha  expresses  in  our  use  of  the  combination. 

From  the  scheme  of  the  alphabet  above  given,  an  European  would  be  apt  to 
suppose  it  a  system  of  vowels  and  consonants ;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  only  a 
syllabary  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  used  by  all  of  the  eastern  nations,  without 
exception,  who  write  with  it.  The  letters  which  appears  to  us  as  consonants, 
have  not  properly  consonantal,  but  syllabic  powers;  and  express  syllables  ending 
with  the  short  vowel  a.  When  the  vowel  part  of  the  syllables  to  be  expressed  by 
these  letters  is  different,  then  their  shapes  arc  modified,  more  clumsily  indeed 
than  in  the  Ethiopic  system,  but  still  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous.  Thus, 
according  as  the  vowel  termination  of  the  syllabic  denoted  by  the  first  letter  is 
changed,  this  character  is  written  in  the  following  different  ways ;  the  articulate 
sound  corresponding  to  each  variety  of  shape  being  placed  immediately  under  it. 

kJ         U  k<  ki  Vu       ku        k>{  kri 

U;       kti         k*         ki         ko        kou       kin  kah 
VOL.  XVIII.  31 
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Each  of  the  other  letters  undergoes  similar  modifications  of  shape,  as  well  as 
similar  alterations  of  its  syllabic  power ;  and  the  Indian  learner  is  taught  to 
repeat,  first  the  sixteen  syllabic  powers  of  the  letter  eft  ka  in  the  order  here 
given;  next  the  sixteen  powers  of  the  letter  k'ha  in  the  same  order;  next 
the  sixteen  of  the  letter  7\  go;  and  so  on  till  he  has  gone  through  the  sixteen 
times  thirty-four  powers  of  the  system.  From  his  being  practised  to  repeat  and  made 
to  get  by  heart  this  collection  of  544  syllables  as  one  complete  in  itself,  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  the  vowel-letters  did  not  originally  belong  to  his  alphabet.  I  am 
aware  that  the  present  mode  of  representing  the  subject  is  to  state,  that  the 
vowel-marks  by  which  the  syllabic  characters  are  modified,  are  derived  from  the 
vowel-letters ; — a  representation  which  is  suggested  by  the  analogous  appearance 
of  the  characters  produced  from  the  combination  of  two  or  more  of  syllabic 
powers, — but  there  are  very  few  of  the  letters  and  marks  in  question  between 
which  there  is  the  slightest  visible  connexion ;  and  where  there  is  any,  it  surely 
may  have  arisen  just  as  well  from  amplifying  a  mark  into  a  letter,  as  from  con- 
tracting a  letter  into  a  mark.  That  where  such  connexion  exists  it  was  produced 
in  the  former  way,  is  rendered  probable  not  only  by  the  practice  above  alluded 
to,  but  also  by  the  name  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  viz.  <^^|  KeKIIo,  which 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  two  letters  and  ?cf,  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  Greek  system  is  from  its  first  two  letters,  Alpha  and  Beta,  or  that 
of  the  Japan  series  from  its  first  three  terms,  I-ro-fti ;  whence  it  would  appear 
that,  when  this  alphabet  received  its  present  denomination,  ka  and  k'ha  must 
have  been  its  first  two  characters,  and  consequently  that  the  vowel-letters,  which 
now  precede  them,  must  have  been  subsequently  added  to  the  system. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  men  who  had  formed  the  syllabic  part  of  this  system 
by  their  own  efforts  of  thought,  could  be  blind  to  the  immense  advantage  of 
resolving  it  into  consonants  and  vowels,  instead  of  continuing  to  use  it  as  a  set  of 
syllabic  signs ;  the  circumstance,  therefore,  of  the  Indians  still  employing  it  in 
the  latter  manner,  and  particularly  of  their  doing  so  after  they  had  got  vowel- 
letters,  affords,  as  I  conceive,  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  they  did  not 
arrive  at  it  by  invention.  But  I  have  discussed  this  point  so  fully  in  the  case  of 
the  Ethiopic  syllabary,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  here,  any- 
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syllabic  powers,  the  inconvenience  of  making  the  inferior  use  of  it  is  far  greater; 
and  also  because  it  is  still  more  easily  convertible  into  a  superior  alphabet,  since 
it  is  not  merely  the  case  that  its  characters  are  obviously  resolvable  into  sets  cor- 
responding to  the  elements  of  the  syllabic  powers,  but  they  are  virtually  so 
resolved  since  the  introduction  of  the  vowel-letters ;  and  all  that  is  wanted  on 
the  part  of  those  making  use  of  it,  is  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  a 
consonant. 

So  far  the  point  is  made  out  from  a  general  comparison  of  the  two  syllabaries ; 
but  there  are  particular  considerations,  applicable  to  the  Sanscrit  one  alone, 
which  lead  very  forcibly  to  the  same  result.  In  the  first  place,  that  this  syllabary 
is  not  an  invention  of  the  Hindoos,  is  quite  obvious  even  from  the  single  circum- 
stance of  its  being  unsuited  to  their  language ;  for  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
expression  of  all  Sanscrit  syllables,  but  merely  serves  to  denote  those  which  begin 
with  a  consonantal  power ;  and,  consequently,  must  have  been  derived  by  imita- 
tion from  some  foreign  system  connected  with  a  tongue  which,  like  the  Ethiopia, 
includes  no  articulate  sounds  except  such  as  are  of  the  latter  description.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  positively  absurd  to  suppose  this  people  to  have  invented  their 
syllabary  unless  they  had  a  distinct  idea  of  consonantal  powers ;  for  it  would  be 
altogether  impossible  for  them  to  determine  the  syllabic  sounds  to  be  reduced  to 
a  common  class  without  their  clearly  perceiving  what  was  common  to  those 
sounds.  For  instance,  supposing  the  arrangemeut  of  their  syllabary  to  be  en- 
tirely their  own  work,  unaided  by  the  observation  of  any  prior  system,  how  could 
they  possibly  have  selected  the  syllables  kd  ka,  kl  kf,  kii  kii,  &c.  as  those  to 
be  represented  by  a  common  character  variously  modified  in  shape,  unless  they 
had  a  distinct  conception  of  the  proper  power  of  k  f  But  that  they  have  no  such 
conception  of  this  or  any  other  consonantal  power,  is  evident  not  only  from  their 
foregoing  in  the  greater  part  of  their  writing  the  advantages  of  a  superior  alpha- 
betic system,  but  also  more  immediately  from  wliat  is  known  respecting  their  mode 
of  considering  the  subject.  For  instance,  whenever  any  of  their  characters  is  not 
modified  by  a  vowel  mark,  they  consider  it  as  the  sign  of  a  syllable  ending  in  a, 
and  say  that  &  is  essentially  inherent  in  it ;  evidently  thereby  showing  that,  as  they 
are  unable  to  utter  any  articulation  without  the  help  of  some  vowel-sound,  so  they 
are  unable  even  to  conceive  it  without  the  same  help.    Again,  when  a  character 
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is  of  necessity  used  by  them  in  a  manner  in  which  it  would  be  looked  upon  by  u< 
as  a  consonant,  that  is,  when  it  closes  the  syllabic  expressed  by  the  preceding 
character,  and  is  pronounced  by  the  aid  of  the  vowel  part  of  that  syllable,  drop- 
ping its  own  vocalic  power, — in  which  case  an  Ethiopic  character  is  also  neces- 
sarily used  as  a  consonant ; — they  then  call  this  letter  ^<i^rl  KrfnDfT,  i.  e. 
curtailed;  and  so  make  it  perfectly  obvious  that  they  do  not  look  upon  the  power 
of  a  character  in  any  other  light  than  as  syllabic,  even  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  would  appear  almost  to  force  upon  them  a  different  conception  of  the 
subject. 

Here  I  have  to  notice  a  circumstance,  which  seems  in  some  measure  at  least 
to  indicate,  that  the  framers  of  the  alphabet  before  us  were  persons  habituated 
to  hieroglyphic  writing.  In  the  Sanscrit  language  there  occur  several  articulate 
sounds  commencing  with  a  combination  of  two  or  even  of  three  consonantal 
powers,  and  which  are,  in  consequence  expressed  by  the  Pandits  by  combinations 
of  two  or  three  of  their  syllabic  characters.*  Each  of  those  combinations  is 
reduced  to  a  single  character,  for  a  reason  which  shall  presently  be  considered ; 
but  the  point  to  which  I  now  wish  to  draw  attention  is,  that  in  the  reductions  in 
question,  very  little  care  is  shown  to  preserve  any  likeness  of  the  resulting  com- 
pounds to  their  component  characters.  In  most  of  the  compositions  not  more 
than  one  of  the  ingredient  letters  can  be  recognized, — at  least  by  those  who  are 
not  very  skilful  in  the  analysis;— and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  learner  has 
thrown  upon  him  very  unnecessarily  the  burden  of  committing  to  memory  a  great 
number  of  additional  characters,  which  it  is  as  difficult  for  him  to  fix  in  his 
thoughts  as  if  they  had  no  relation  whatever  to  those  simpler  ones  with  which  he 
was  previously  acquainted.  Such  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the 
system  to  the  numbers  of  extra-characters  with  which  they  encumbered  it,  looks 
very  like  the  effect  of  familiarity  with  a  species  of  writing  in  which  the  amount 
of  symbols  is  indefinite.  In  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject  may  be  noticed 
the  superabundance  of  letters  in  the  alphabets  of  the  Siamese  and  Tonquinese,— 

•  In  this  case  also,  the  characters — that  is,  all  except  one  of  them  in  each  combination, — drop 
ihe  vowel  part  of  their  power*,  and  so  must  practically  have  suggested  to  the  Pandits  some  idea  of 
consonant* ;  though  they  have  failed  to  excite  a  clear  one,  as  i»  evident  from  what  has  hecn  already 
stated. 
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a  deterioration  of  their  respective  systems,  which  is  obviously  attributable  to  the 
influence  upon  their  phonetic  practice  produced  by  the  habit  of  Chinese  writing; 
— and  as  the  like  effect  is  observable  in  the  Sanscrit  system,  we  cannot  rationally 
avoid  ascribing  it  to  a  like  cause.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  Sanscrit 
writing  was  the  first  of  an  alphabetic  nature  that  was  employed  by  the  Brahmans ; 
and  that  they  had  no  previous  syllabary  of  a  ruder  kind  devoid  of  all  marks 
expressive  of  vowel  powers. 

We  now  come  to  the  inquiry,  whence  was  this  alphabet  derived  ? — the 
answer  to  which,  I  must  premise,  1  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  give.  All 
that  is  requisite  to  my  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  alphabetic  writing,  is  to  show  that 
the  system  in  question  is  a  derivative  one  ;  and  of  so  much,  I  trust,  the  reader 
has  been  already  satisfied. — As  a  matter,  however,  of  curiosity  I  enter  upon  this 
investigation,  and  confess  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  considerations,  here  pro- 
posed, are  not  looked  upon  as  going  a  great  way  towards  deciding  the  point  at 
issue. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Sanscrit  syllabary  could  not  have  been  derived  from  any 
of  the  Shcmitic  kinds  of  vocalized  writing,  employed  in  Asia,  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times.  For  in  all  those  different  kinds,  a  vowel  letter  is  occasionally  used 
immediately  after  another  character  to  express  in  conjunction  with  that  character 
a  syllable ;  but  such  a  mode  of  expression  never  occurs  in  Sanscrit.  Whenever 
in  this  writing  a  complete  vowel-letter  follows  another  character,  they  always 
denote  two  different  syllables;  and  arc  not  united  iu  the  expression  of  the  same 
one,  even  when  that  preceding  character  is  destitute  of  any  vowel-inark  of  its 
own.  Thus  ^TflC,  «  carpenter,  is  not  pronounced  B«DHI,  but  B«DH«I.  I 
do  not  here  take  into  consideration  the  great  imperfection  of  this  writing,  as 
exemplified  in  its  use  of  the  middle  character  of  the  group  before  us  to  express 
sometimes  the  syllable  dha,  and  at  other  times  m,  without  any  rule  being  afforded 
to  determine  when  it  should  be  employed  with  the  one  power  and  when  with  the 
other;  I  merely  advert  to  the  vowel  sounds  of  this  word  in  illustration  of  the 
peculiarity  just  mentioned. 

In  the  second  place,  the  syllabary  under  consideration  could  not  have  been 
derived  from  the  Greek  or  Roman  systems ;  for  from  them  the  Pandit  would 
have  learned  to  write  iu  the  European  manner  the  syllables  of  his  language 
ending  with  a  vowel,  as  well  as  those  beginning  with  one  ;  the  very  reverse  of 
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which  has  been  above  shown  to  be  his  practice.  If  it  be  asked  why  might  not 
the  Sanscrit  as  well  as  the  Ethiopic  syllabary  be  derived  from  the  Greek  method 
of  writing,  I  have  to  reply,  that  in  the  Ethiopic  tongue  there  are  no  syllabic 
sounds  commencing  with  a  vowel ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  ascertained  that  the 
Abyssinian  would  have  expressed  such  sounds  otherwise  than  he  does  those 
which  are  actually  employed  by  him,  and  the  natural  presumption  is,  that  he 
would  have  denoted  them  just  in  a  similar  manner ;  whereas  the  Hindoo  has  in 
his  learned  language  syllables  of  both  kinds,  and  writes  those  syllables  in  wholly 
different  ways. 

In  the  third  place,  the  European  and  older  Asiatic  alphabets  having  been 
rejected  as  the  immediate  sources  of  the  Sanscrit  syllabary,  it  remains  to  be  inquired 
whether  this  syllabary  may  not  be  the  offspring  of  the  Ethiopic  system.  Here 
the  marks  of  near  relationship  are  certainly  very  strong.  Some  of  them  perhaps 
may  strike  the  reader's  judgment  less  forcibly  than  others;  but  how  he  can  resist 
their  united  evidence,  I  confess  I  do  not  see.  I  shall  now  submit  to  him,  in  a 
connected  scries,  the  different  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  systems 
which  their  comparison  has  suggested. 

1°.  Although,  in  modern  practice,  two  of  the  Ethiopic  characters  are  repre- 
sented as  letters  each  of  which  is,  by  its  several  modifications,  expressive  of  the 
whole  series  of  vowels ;  yet  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  the  ancient  use  of  this 
system,  it  was  a  pure  syllabary,  containing  no  letters  but  such  as  were  of  syllabic 
powers ;  and  it  has  been  equally  shown  that  the  Sanscrit  system  also  was  at  first 
a  syllabary  of  exactly  the  same  general  nature. — 2°.  In  the  Ethiopic  syllabary  all 
the  syllables  expressed  by  the  several  letters  begin  with  an  articulation,  and  end 
with  a  vowel-sound  ;  in  the  Sanscrit  syllabary  likewise  all  the  syllables  it 
expresses  by  single  letters,  begin  with  an  articulation,  and  end  with  a  vowel- 
sound,  or  with  what  is  considered  as  such  by  the  Pandits;  although  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  there  are  several  simple  syllables  of  their  language  which  do 
not  come  under  this  description,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  represented 
by  means  of  their  syllabary. — 3°.  In  the  Ethiopic  syllabary  certain  changes 
in  the  shape  of  each  letter  denote  certain  changes  in  the  termination  of  its 
syllabic  power,  and  like  modifications  of  shape  in  different  letters  indicate  like 
terminations  of  their  different  powers.  Now  this  description  equally  applies  to 
the  process  which  takes  place  in  the  Sanscrit  syllabary ;  the  modifying  marks. 
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indeed,  are  different,  but  the  principle  which  directs  their  signification  is  precisely 
the  same. — -4J.  In  the  Ethiopic  syllabary  each  of  the  letters,  taken  in  its  simplest 
form  without  any  modification  of  shape,  denotes  a  syllabic  ending  in  a  short  a  ; 
and  in  like  manner  each  letter  of  the  Sanscrit  syllabary  denotes,  in  its  unmodified 
state,  a  syllable  ending  in  a  short  a. — But  to  compare  more  closely  the  corres- 
ponding series  of  powers  in  the  two  systems,  we  should  conceive  those  of  the 
Sanscrit  syllabary  to  be  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ethiopic  ones  are  in 
the  table  which  has  been  given  of  the  latter ;  that  is,  each  set  of  the  Sanscrit 
powers  of  a  common  commencement  to  be  placed  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  and 
each  set  of  those  of  a  common  termination  to  be  in  the  same  column ;  and  still 
farther,  we  should  reject  the  six  columns  introduced  by  the  Pandit  through  gross 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  a  vowel,  as  well  as  the  two  columns  he  has  added  to 
his  system  on  account  of  vowel  sounds  occurring  in  his,  but  not  in  the  Ethiopic 
language.  Then  it  may  be  observed — 6°.  The  syllables  of  the  first  column  in 
both  systems  end  in  a. — 6".  The  syllables  of  the  last  column  in  both  systems  end 
in  o. — T-  To  conclude  this  comparison,  let  us  bring  together  the  powers  belong- 
ing to  any  two  of  the  equivalent  letters  of  the  two  systems.  For  instance,  the 
powers  of  the  letter  Bet  are  placed  by  the  Ethiopian  in  the  following  order  : 

bd      bu      hi      bd      be       W  bo 

and  the  powers  of  the  same  letter  (when  we  reject  those  which  do  not  really 
begin  with  a  single  consonant  and  end  with  a  vowel,  as  also  those  which  end 
with  vowels  not  used  in  the  Ethiopic  tongue)  arc  arranged  by  the  Pandit 
thus : 

bd       bd      bl      bi       bu      bu       be  bo 
There  are  three  vowels  exhibited  in  a  twofold  state  in  the  latter  scries,  and  only 
two  in  the  former;  but  when  the  distinction  was  introduced  in  any  one  instance 
it  was  easy  to  extend  it  to  others.*    It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  although  the 

•  The  correctness  of  this  observation  is  practically  illustrated  by  a  recent  publication  of  Captain 
Henry  II  ark  nous,  in  which  he  has  given  copies  of  several  syllabaries  thai  are  used  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  are  derived  from  the  Dcva-Nagari  system.  In  four  of  these, 
namely,  in  the  Ttlug*,  the  KanuUaka,  the  Malayalnut  (which  is  the  same  as  the  Tuluva),  and  the 
Tamixh  syllabaries,  tho  vowels  E  and  O,  as  well  as  A,  I,  and  U,  are  considered,  each  of  them,  in  a 
twofold  state;  and  tho  consequence  is  that,  in  the  first  three  of  the  derivative  systems  just  men- 
tioned, there  are  do  less  than  eighteen  columns,  or  eighteen  varieties  of  the  syllables  denoted  by  the 
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powers  including  i  and  u  arc  next  to  each  other  in  both  series,  yet  they  are  not  in 
the  same  order ;  and  that  the  syllables  exhibiting  the  two  states  of  a,  arc  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  in  the  former  scries.  In  consequence  of  these  differences 
a  perfect  identity  of  the  two  systems  cannot  be  maintained ;  but  still  there  is  left 
bet  ween  them  a  degree  of  resemblance  that  is  highly  remarkable ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  how  very  singular  is  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  in  the  former  series, 
and  that  the  resemblance  in  question  holds  not  only  between  it  and  the  latter 
one,  but  also,  as  far  as  the  vocalization  is  concerned,  between  all  the  series  of  the 
two  systems,  it  will  be  found  quite  beyond  the  range  of  probability  that  the 
second  system  could  have  been  formed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  first. 

But  the  extraordinary  similarity  of  the  Ethiopic  and  Sanscrit  syllabaries, — a 
similarity,  indeed,  that  would  be  utterly  inexplicable  and  nearly  miraculous,  if 
one  of  them  was  not  derived  from  observation  of  the  other — holds  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  two  systems  as  now  unfolded,  but  also  in  their  application,  and  that 
too  even  in  cases  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  contrive  a  way  of  preserving  it. 
In  the  Ethiopic  mode  of  writing,  a  syllable  is  always  expressed  by  oue  or  two 
characters,  according  as  it  ends  with  a  vowel  or  consonantal  power ;  and  in  the 
Sanscrit  method  likewise,  a  syllable  is  always  denoted  by  one  or  two  characters, 
according  as  the  Pandits  look  upon  its  termination  as  a  vowel  or  a  curtailed 
syllabic  power.  In  the  former  system,  in  which  every  syllabic  of  the  language 
connected  with  it  begins  with  a  simple  articulation,  this  mode  of  expression  is 
quite  natural ;  but  in  the  latter  system,  in  the  employment  of  which  syllables  are 
often  to  be  written  which  commence  with  a  combination  of  two,  or  of  three  con- 
sonantal powers,  it  is  obviously  a  very  forced  one.  Yet  even  in  such  cases  the 
Hindoo  writer  adheres  to  the  model  placed  before  him  by  the  Ethiopic  practice ; 
and  with  that  view — for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  mutilation  could  have  origi- 

nprcial  letters  ;  but  in  the  Tarnish  system  there  are  only  twelve  columns,  the  six  which  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Uralmians  through  gross  ignorance  of  the  subject,  being  in  this  syllabary  rejected. 
The-  Granlha  syllabary  is  the  only  one  of  those  given  by  Captain  Harkness,  in  which  the  series  of 
syllahles  denoted  by  each  letter  is  precisely  the  same a»  in  the  Sanscrit  system  ;  they  are,  however, 
all  the  rest  as  well  as  the  Grantha  one,  ascertained  to  be  derived  from  this  system  ;  and  yet  in  all  of 
them,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  the  letters  are  entirely  different  in  shape  from  the  Deva-Nagari 
characters.  This  circumstance  verifies,  an  assertion  I  have  already  made  upon  the  subject ;  and  the 
publication  shows  by  special  examples  the  justness  of  the  remark,  that,  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
any  alphabetic  system,  we  should  attend  far  mote  to  the  powers  with  which  the  letter*  are  used,  than 
tu  their  shapes. 
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Dated  in  any  other  motive, — whenever  he  has  to  write  a  simple  syllable  or  the 
commencing  part  of  a  compound  one  with  two  or  three  characters,  he  always 
jumbles  fragments  of  those  characters  together,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  single 
letter.  Upon  the  whole,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  minute  correspondence 
in  the  systems  themselves,  and  in  the  use  made  of  them,  are  taken  into  account, 
I  am  in  hopes  that  the  connexion  which  I  assign  to  them  will  be  considered  as 
established  nearly  to  a  certainty,  and  I  feel  warranted  in  asserting  that  we  cannot 
rationally  come  to  any  other  conclusion  on  the  subject  than  the  following  one; 
namely,  that  as  the  Ethiopie  syllabary  is  derived  partly  from  a  Greek,  and  partly 
from  a  Shcmitic  origin,  so  the  syllabic  part  of  the  Sanscrit  system  is  derived 
from  that  syllabary. 

With  respect  to  the  vowel-letters  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  it  is  not  impossible 
but  that  their  formation  may  have  been  suggested  to  the  Hindoo  by  the  vowel- 
marks  he  had  previously  adopted  in  imitation  of  those  employed  in  the  Ethiopie 
syllabary ;  and  their  shapes  must,  I  apprehend,  be  considered  as  exclusively  his 
invention.  But  for  the  use  he  makes  of  them  he  is  indebted,  certainly  not  to  his 
own  reach  of  thought,  but  merely  to  his  observation  of  some  foreign  example. 
When  he  places  them  before  the  characters  of  the  first  column  of  his  syllabary  in 
order  to  express  syllables,  the  two  sets  of  letters  thus  combined,  become  virtually 
in  his  practice,  I  admit,  the  elements  of  a  superior  alphabet ;  but  they  arc  not 
distinctly  such  in  his  apprehension  of  the  subject.  That  he  has  only  a  confused 
and  obscure  idea  of  vowels  is  obvious  from  his  including  among  them  the  sounds 
expressed  by  rl,  ri,  /},  //",  ang,  ugh  ;  and  that  he  has  a  still  more  imperfect  con- 
ception of  consonants  is  equally  plain  from  the  name  he  gives  his  characters  of 
"  curtailed"  or  "  incomplete,"  when  used  as  such.  The  idea  of  a  consonant  in 
the  mind  of  a  person  who  understands  its  nature,  is  just  as  complete  as  that  of  a 
syllable ;  what  a  letter  of  this  kind  denotes,  indeed,  is  not  a  sound,  but  merely  a 
capability  of  modifying  sound,  on  which  account  it  is  called  a  "  power."  But 
the  letter  in  respect  to  this  power  is  complete;  and  it  is  only  when  it  is  referred 
to  an  actual  syllabic  sound,  instead  of  to  a  mere  potential  clement  of  such  sound, 
that  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  curtailed  or  incomplete.  What,  however,  I  princi- 
pally rely  on  in  proof  of  the  Pandit's  indistinct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  an 
alphabet  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and  of  the  consequent  impossibility  of  his 
having  made  out  himself  that  which  he  employs,  is  the  circumstance  of  his 
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continuing  to  use  the  syllabary  after  lie  had  attained  to  the  superior  system; 
which  he  certainly  would  not  do,  if  he  had  as  much  knowledge  of  the  subject  as 
must  have  been  acquired  in  rising  from  the  one  system  to  the  other  by  his  own 
mental  exertions.  Indeed,  even  as  the  case  stands,  and  admitting  that  he  was 
ever  so  passive  and  inert  in  his  mode  of  receiving  from  some  external  source  of 
instruction  the  superior  use  of  his  letters,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  benefit  of  that  use  did  not  make  him  extend  it  through  the  whole  of 
his  writing;  and  his  retaining  the  syllabary  can,  I  conceive,  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  supposition  of  his  having  been  long  habituated  to  it  before  he  was  taught 
the  more  perfect  system.  This  supposition  cannot,  indeed,  be  verified  by  actual 
observation,  since  there  is  not,  as  far,  I  believe,  as  has  been  yet  ascertained,  any 
Sanscrit  writing  now  extant  in  which  there  are  not  vowel  letters ;  but  still  it  rests 
upon  inferential  grounds  of  some  strength,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  sylla- 
bary alone  was  made  use  of  for  a  long  time  before  this  writing  reached  the  very 
curious  and  extraordinary  state  in  which  it  is  now  presented  to  our  notice,  with 
the  elements  continually  blended  together  in  it  of  two  alphabets  of  wholly 
different  kinds* 

The  Indian,  however,  had  particularly  strong  inducements  to  introduce  the 
use  of  the  superior  alphabet  into  his  writing,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  he  did 
so,  as  soon  as  ever  the  improvement  was  suggested  to  him ;  because  there  are 
several  syllables  of  his  language  that  he  could  not  express  by  means  of  his  sylla- 
bary. This  imperfection,  indeed,  may  to  a  lesser  extent  be  observed  in  the 
graphic  practice  of  the  Ethiopian ;  of  which  I  have  given  an  instance  in  his 
mode  of  writing  the  Greek  word  'UpovaaX^fi,  the  second  vowel  of  which  he 
was  obliged  to  represent  by  the  sound  of  the  syllabic  tja ;  but  as  it  affected  only  his 

*  The  Sanscrit  scholar  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  finding  it  stated,  that  there  is  any  incongruity 
in  the  ingredient*  of  this  writing.  For,  from  the  facility  with  which  he  conceives  consonantal 
powers,  he  insensibly  acquires  ibe  habit  of  at  once  menially  resolving  the  syllabic  letters  he  meets 
with,  into  consonants  and  vowel  signs ;  whence  he  is  brought  In  look  upon  the  whole  aeries  of 
characters  which  oerur  in  any  Sanscrit  text,  as  belonging  to  an  alphabet  of  one  kind,  anil  as  differing 
from  the  general  nature  of  European  writing  only  in  the  circumstance  of  being  partly  contracted. 
But  the  writing  in  question  is  in  this  Ecuay  considered,  not  as  the  European,  from  his  superior 
eipertnesa  in  reading,  is  enabled  to  view  il;  but  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  as  it  appears  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  native  reader,  taught  according  to  the  nattTe  method  of  instruction. 
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expression  of  foreign  names,  it  was  not  productive  to  him  of  any  serious  incon- 
venience. On  the  other  hand,  the  case  is  very  different  with  respect  to  the 
Indian,  and  the  wonder  excited  by  his  writing  is,  not  that  he  adopted  a  new 
method  of  using  his  letters,  but  that  he  did  not  extend  that  method  throughout 
the  entire  of  his  practice.  Had  he  done  so,  no  possible  means  would  have  been 
left  of  now  discovering  the  origin  of  his  first  alphabetic  writing.  As  to  the 
second  kind,  which  he  mingles  with  the  first,  he  could  not  have  learned  it  from 
observation  of  any  Asiatic  writing  ;  for  in  none  of  the  Shcmitic  class  of  languages 
is  there  afforded  an  example  of  syllables  beginning  with  a  vowel.*  The  supe- 
rior part  of  his  system  must,  therefore,  be  traced  to  an  European  source ;  and  as 
he  had  more  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans,  he  probably  derived 
it  from  the  writing  of  the  former  people. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Rutin  us, — who  lived  near 
the  time  of  the  event  to  which  I  allude,  and  had  his  information  immediately 
from  the  very  companion  of  the  person  who  was  principally  engaged  in  bringing 
it  al>out ; — that  the  Abyssinians  were  not  converted  to  Christianity,  and  did  not 
receive  the  Greek  Scriptures  till  the  year  of  our  era  335.  t  And  it  has  also  been 
proved  that  the  vocalization  of  their  syllabary  originated  in  their  acquaintance 
with  Greek  writing.  From  both  circumstances  combined  it  follows  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  this  syllabary  did  not  attain  to  the  state  in  which  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  formation  of  the  Sanscrit  syllabary  was  not  commenced  till  a  still  later  epoch. 
If  it  be  objected  to  the  former  part  of  my  conclusion,  that  the  Abyssinians  may 

•  Arabic  and  Persian  syllables  beginning  with  an  //a/i'/'are  now  usually  represented  in  Human 
loiter*  as  commencing  with  the  vowel  A  ;  but  this  oriental  letter  had  originally  an  aspirate  ingre- 
dient in  its  power,  as  may  be  known  from  its  prototype  the  Hebrew  Haieph.  In  like  manner  the 
Hebrew  IfW,  which,  when  used  to  express  a  conjunction,  is  generally  read  by  the  syllable  We,  is 
in  some  particular  cases  pronounced  simply  as  the  vowel  U.  But  in  such  cues  the  old  pronunciation 
of  the  conjunctive  sign  was  Wu ;  and  it  was  only  from  the  difficulty  of  making  the  consonantal  part 
of  this  syllable  perceptible  in  rapid  utterance,  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  camo  to  be  dropped. 

f  Their  translation  of  the  Bible  shows  to  a  certainty,  that,  when  they  made  it,  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  original  Hebrew  text,  which  they  could  not  have  been  if  they  then  were  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  from  Paganism,  and 
consequently,  on  that  occasion  have  received  for  the  first  time  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  as  well 
as  of  the  New  Testament. 

x  3 
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have  learned  Greek  writing  before  the  Scptuagint  version  of  the  Bible  came 
into  their  possession,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  they  were  previously  in 
habits  of  communication  with  the  Egyptians  when  under  the  dominion  of  Greeks, 
and  subsequently  of  Romans,  who,  from  their  artful  policy,  still  continued  to 
make  use  of  the  same  European  writing  as  their  predecessors  in  the  Egyptian 
documents  of  state.  But  the  Egyptians  themselves,  as  I  think  any  one  who 
reads  the  first  volume  of  my  work  with  attention  must  clearly  see,  acquired  no 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  alphabetic  writing  till  they  became  Christians. 
Before  that  event  took  place,  their  writing,  like  that  now  employed  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  expression  of  foreign  names,  was  beneath  the  very  lowest  grade 
of  syllabary  ;  for  it  failed  in  the  essential  requisite  of  being  limited  to  a  fixed 
determinate  number  of  signs.  Beyond  this  defective  system  they  never  advanced 
till  they  were  induced  more  particularly  to  study  the  Greek  written  language, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  become  to  them  the  medium  of  religious  instruction ; 
and  then  at  length  they  arrived  at  the  construction  of  the  Coptic  alphabet.  It 
is,  therefore,  utterly  improbable  that  the  Abyssinians.who  had  far  less  intercourse 
with  Greeks,  and  who,  besides,  were  a  very  indolent  people,  should  have  attained 
to  such  a  familiarity  with  the  Greek  method  of  writing  as  enabled  them  to  intro- 
duce from  it  a  very  important  improvement  into  their  own,  until  they  were  by  a 
similar  inducement  led  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  nature  of  that  method. 

A  limit  to  the  age  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  having  now  been  fixed,  the  next 
point  to  be  investigated  is,  whether  this  limit  harmonizes  with  history  ;  not,  I  mean, 
with  the  boasting  accounts  of  the  Brahmaus,  upon  which  no  sort  of  d '•petulance 
can  be  placed,  but  with  those  of  writers  uninfluenced  upon  the  subject  by  any 
motives  of  national  prejudice  or  partiality.  That  long  Ix-forc  the  time  when, 
according  to  the  above  representation,  the  Indians  may  be  supposed  to  have  com- 
pleted their  alphabet,  they  had  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  and  even  with  the 
Romans,  is  matter  of  historic  record  of  unquestionable  authority  ;  and  is  besides, 
in  reference  to  the  latter  people,  corroborated  by  the  recent  discovery  of  Roman 
coins  that  must  have  been  buried  in  India  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.* 

•  In  the  second  volume  of  Atuiln-  Itoearclu-t,  on;>'  332,  i*  in-eileda  letter, — of  Alexander 
Davidson,  E*<|.,  dated  Mudra*,  July  12,  1787, — from  vtliiih  I  ;rive  ihe  following  extract  : — "As  • 
peasant  near  Nelor,  about  100  miles  north-west  of  Madras,  was  pluiighing  on  the  side  of  a  stony, 
ira^y  Kill,  hit  plough  was  obstructed  by  joiuc  brick-work.    He  dog,  and  discovered  the  remains  of 
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Many  instances  of  discoveries  of  the  kind,  it  is  probable,  might  be  adduced;  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  search  for  further  confirmation  of  a  fact  that  is  already 
sufficiently  established.  What  the  inquiry  more  calls  for,  is  to  ascertain  whether, 
previously  to  the  limit  of  time  assigned  to  the  first  formation  of  the  ruder  part  of 
this  alphabet,  any  communication  was  carried  on  between  the  Indians  and 
Abyssinians. 

Now  the  first  circumstance  that  would,  I  think,  be  apt  to  strike  one  here,  is 
the  remarkable  similarity  between  the  distribution  of  men  into  castes  in  India 
and  that  which  formerly  subsisted  in  Egypt,  as  described  by  Herodotus*  and 
Diodorus  Sicnlus.f  The  Greek  historians  indeed  were  not  agreed  as  to  how 
many  of  those  castes  there  were  in  the  latter  country,  nor  are  the  modern  w  riters 
as  to  how  many  there  are  in  the  former ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
accounts  we  have  of  the  number  of  classes  in  the  two  systems  of  arrangement 
should  be  somewhat  different,  though  even,  as  respects  this  point,  there  is  the 
remarkable  correspondence  of  the  priests  constituting  the  first  cash*,  and  the 
soldiers  the  second  in  both  systems.  But  the  extraordinary  principle  of  com- 
pelling every  man  to  follow  the  same  profession  and  way  of  life  that  his  father 
had  done,  and  never  allowing  him  under  any  circumstances  to  change  his  occu- 
pation, is  common  to  the  two  institutions.  Herodotus  records  the  enforcement 
of  this  regulation  with  respect  to  the  class  of  soldiers,J  an,l  nc  implies  it  as  to  the 
rest  by  calling  them  distinct  races  of  men  ;  but  Diodorus  Siculus  extends  it 

*  small  //i.vf.'n  ti':iij)li',  uniler  whirSt  a  little  put  »«*  found  wild  Human  coin,  and  uieita!>  of  ibe 

MTiml  nvitury  This  liappem-d  while  I  »i.  gnvcrmir  [of  Mwlra'].  mid  I  tiad  I  in?  i  Imirr  of 

two  out  i  f  the  nihil.'.  I  cln.se  an  Adrian  and  a  Faustina.  Some  uf  llie  Trajana  were  in  goud  pre- 
servation. Many  of  the  ruin*  could  not  have  been  in  circulation;  they  were  all  nf  the  pure>t  gold, 
and  many  of  them  a.%  fresh  nnd  beautiful  a»  if  they  had  come  from  the  mint  but  yesterday." 

•  "V.trt  it  Ai'yinrr/wt'  tarn  yivia.  Kal  roirrwv,  oi  tilr,  t'm'»t\  oi  ii,  iio\ifioi  aia-Aiaror 
oi  ei.  ^uutdAot'  oi  ii,  avjiiirai'  oi  ct,  KamiAoM'  oi  ii,  t'n.uui'ftc'  oi  ii,  KU^jipi'tjrm.  ylfta 
itiv  Aiyvwrimv  Toaavru  iari.  oiiviifiara  il  o$i  iciirai  oird  riuv  Tt\v(m>.— /frrud.  bb.  ii, 
« 164. 

t  Instead  of  the  la*t  five  classes  of  IIerodotu>'«  ditisioii,  Dnidorun  MiliVilutrs  three,  as  fullun* : 
*K<rn  mpa  mn'TayfjaTa  rijc  iroAiTifoc  rpfu,  t<J,  ti  riiv  vapiwv,  koi  to  rui>  ytropyioc,  *Yi 
<i  ru  Tutv  Ti^wrwi'.  —  Difdori,  lib.  i,  p.  67. 

J  'Ovii  tovtoiti  «Si<m  rt^i-ni/  EiratNcijaai  oi/Cifittiv,  a\\a  ra  ir  wuXi/jov  ivavnioum 
ftoiva,  ira7r  ITaiia  trarpuc  'tt:iim,n\ Of. — tlriurl.  lib.  ii,  cap.  166. 
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expressly  to  every  class  of  persons  in  the  body  politic  of  Egypt.*  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  have  occurred  to  different  nations  independently  of  each  other  to  impose 
upon  human  conduct  so  unnatural  a  restraint.  And  from  this  consideration 
alone,  without  entering  upon  minor  points  of  resemblance  which  have  been 
observed  in  architecture  and  in  some  other  respects,  it  is,  I  conceive,  fairly 
deduciblc  that  a  connexion  must  have  subsisted  of  very  ancient  date  between 
India  and  Egypt;  and  if  so,  a  fortiori,  between  India  and  Abyssinia, — a  country 
that  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  the  other  two,  according  to 
the  coasting  mode  of  making  voyages  which  was  practised  in  ancient  times. 

But  to  trace  this  connexion  nearer  to  the  epoch  under  consideration ; — we 
find  Strabo  in  the  first  century  stating,  «  that  in  his  time  the  trade  of  the  East 
with  Europe  was  conducted  chiefly  through  Alexandria;  that  the  merchandize 
from  Arabia  and  India  was  landed  at  Myos-hormos  (literally  Mouseport,  a  har- 
bour on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  a  great  deal  farther  from  Axum, 
the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  than  from  Alexandria) ;  that  thence  the  lading  [of  the 
vessels]  was  conveyed  to  Coptus  in  the  Thcbaid,  by  camels,  or  on  a  canal  of  the 
Nile ;  and  thence  to  Alexandria."!  Here  again,  the  intercourse  between  India 
and  Abyssinia  is,  I  admit,  made  out  only  by  implication ;  but  Montfaucon's  col- 
lection of  Greek  writers  enables  rac  to  prove  directly  by  the  express  evidence  of 
Cosmas,  sumamed  Indicopleustes,  that  it  subsisted  not  long  after  the  time  in 
question.  Cosmas  was  an  Egyptian  monk  of  Alexandria,  who  had  previously 
been  a  merchant,  and  had  travelled  in  that  capacity  through  both  India  and 
Abyssinia.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  he  wrote  his  Christian 
Tojmgraphi/,  which  has  been  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  above- 
mentioned  collection.  His  attempt,  indeed,  to  prove  from  Scripture  that  the 
earth  is  a  flat  surface  of  the  shape  of  an  oblong  parallelogram,  of  which  the 

*  After  separately  staling  of  carri  class,  that  it  was  subjects*!  to  this  regulation,  Diodorus  sub- 
joins the  following  more  general  account  of  the  matter: — Tiji'  piv  ovv  £<a/pt<Tii>  rijc  iroAtr»/«K\ 
ko\  rt)v  7-fk-  JgJnf  TuEtwc  iwtfilXttav  ?i«S  vpoyovwv  ruiavrnv  to\ov  oi  to  vaXatbv  riiv 
' Atyuwrov  KOTOiKOwiTfc- — IHoduri,  lib.  i,  p.  68. 

+   wv\  Si  to  s-Afov  lie  n)v  ' Wttiavlptiav  rip  StlXy  KaTaytrat'  Ta  8*  Ik  riff  'Apo/3iac 

koI  Tire  'IfSuriK'  ««*C  Muoc  ifyuov'  iTff  vsr/jifltiTic  tic  KuVrov  rijc  Hq/3a<£oc'  Kajit'iXoJC,  >'( 
eV,pu7i  rou  IS'ti'Xou*  t^fiOn-  tT  tic  'AAfSavSofiav.— SUabonit,  lib.  x»i,  p.  7HI. 
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length  from  east  to  west  is  double  that  from  north  to  south,  is  very  absurd ;  but 
he  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  countries  in 
which  he  resided  as  a  merchant,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  testimony  as 
to  facts  that  must  have  come  under  his  own  observation.  In  the  second  book  of 
his  treatise  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  African  trade  with  India. 
"  There  is  a  region  producing  frankincense  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Ethiopia, 
being  inland,  but  having  the  ocean  farther  on,  whence  those  inhabiting  Barbary 
[he  so  calls  the  country  between  that  previously  spoken  of  and  the  ocean],  as 
being  near,  entering  into  the  inland  places  and  trafficking,  bring  from  them  most 
of  the  spices,  as  well  as  frankincense,  cassia,  aromatic  reed,  and  many  other 
things ;  and  tbc  same  persons  again  convey  them  by  sea  to  Adule  [the  seaport  of 
Axum],  and  to  the  Homeritc  district  [one  immediately  bordering  on  Abyssinia], 
and  to  the  inner  India  and  Persia."*  Here  we  have  it  asserted  in  express  terms 
that  a  traffic  was  carried  on  from  the  principal  seaport-town  of  Abyssinia  and 
from  the  country  which  adjoins  it,  to  the  inner  India;  that  is,  to  the  Asiatic 
India,  which  was  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  a  part  of  Africa  which  formerly 
had  the  same  general  denomination.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Barbary 
navigators  went  directly  across  the  sea  to  India,  but  in  the  mode  of  voyaging  that 
was  then  iu  use  they  must  have  gone  first  to  Adule,  then  along  the  coasts  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  and  in  the  last  instance  along  those  of  India. 

I  subjoin  another  passage  from  the  third  book  of  the  Christian  Topography 
of  Cosmas,  not  only  on  account  of  the  allusion  it  contains  to  his  having  himself 
made  this  very  voyage,  but  also  because  it  shows  the  extent  to  which  Christianity, 

*  "E<rrt  ft  r'|  \wpa  >|  Xt/javairo^opoc  tic  *<>  aicpa  rjjjc  'AiOiorfac,  nto6yuof  ftiv  uvaa,  tov 
ci  'Uxiavbv  tirbeuva  t\ouaa.  BBiv  ical  ol  tiji>  Ba/>}3a{>fai>  o<KOvvrtc,  ic  iyy(Stv  ovnc, 
t»tp\outvoi  iwl  ret  fituvyua  koi  rpayfiartvimvoi  KofilCovmv  t£  aiiruv  ra  r\tt<rra  twv 
ilSvofiaruii;  Afftavov,  Koatav,  KaXafiov,  Kat  tripa  iroXXa'  gal  avro\  waXiv  Sia  OaXairaiir 
KOfiiZ,ouatv  Iv  rj»  'AoouAy,  koI  iv  rij»  'O^iifp/ro,  «u  iv  r»J  iaurlpq  'lvSlq,  ical  iv  ry  tltpalSt. — 
Montfaue.  CoUec.  nor.  lib.  ii,  pp.  198-9.  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  this  passage,  in  consequence  of 
rflvafiara  bearing  the  meaning  of  "seasonings  for  the  taste,"  or  that  of  "perfumes."  If  the  word 
have  here  the  former,  which  is  the  more  appropriate  signification,  the  articles  of  trade  which  follow 
it  must  be  considered  as  additional  ones ;  but  if  it  hare  the  latter,  then  the  frankincense,  cassia, 
and  reed  are  subjoined  merely  as  specimens  of  the  noWpara.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  plain 
from  the  account  of  Cosmas,  that  in  the  sixth  century  India  imported  from  Africa  commodities 
which  she  now  exports  of  her  own  growth. 
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and  consequently  the  Syriac  writing,  was  spread  through  India  in  the  sixth 
century.  "  In  the  Island  Taprobana  [that  is,  Ceylon.  Our  author  elsewhere 
tells  us  that  what  was  called  Taprobana  by  the  Greeks,  was  named  Selediva  by 
the  Indians.*  But  Selediva,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  means  the  island, 
Sele,  or,  as  the  word  is  now  pronounced  by  Europeans,  Ceylon~\  adjoining  to  the 
inner  India,  where  the  Indian  Sea  is,  there  exists  a  church  of  Christians, 
including  both  clerics  and  lay-believers  ;  whether  it  extends  still  farther  I  do  not 
know.  In  like  manner  it  exists  in  the  region  called  Male  [that  is,  in  Malabar; 
for  Male  barr  means,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the  main  land,  or  continent, 
Male],  where  the  pepper  is  produced ;  and  in  that  called  Calliana  [it  is  uncer- 
tain what  district  this  may  be;  Montfaucon  conjectures,  it  is  that  of  which 
Calicut  is  the  principal  emporium]  there  is  moreover  a  bishop  elected  from  Persia. 
In  like  manner  also,  in  the  island  called  Dioscorides  [which  still  retains  the  same 
name,  only  that  it  is  corrupted  into  Socotora  or  Socotra],  situated  in  the  same 
Indian  Sea,  where  the  inhabitants,  colonists  planted  by  the  Ptolemies,  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  speak  Greek,  there  arc  both  clergy  (elected  from 
Persia,  and  sent  into  those  parts),  and  also  a  multitude  of  Christians.  Which 
island  we  sailed  by,  but  I  did  not  land  on  it ;  with  certain  persons,  however,  of 
those  using  the  Greek  language,  I  kept  company  as  they  were  proceeding  to 
-Ethiopia,  "f 

Thus,  I  apprehend,  an  intercourse  between  the  Indians  and  Abyssinians 
about  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  older  part  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabetic 
system,  and  long  before,  has  been  sufficiently  made  out.    The  similarity,  indeed, 

•   Tf,f  v,',aov  rijf  KoXovfth-w  ir«pa  plv  'hooTc,  2*At^3a,  irapd  ti  roTf  "EAAija,, 

Tarpo/iai'ij. — Montfhuc.  Cottec.  nor.  lib.  ii,  ]>.  137. 

t  'f.v  Tp"  T«irpo/3ai>u  »ii<r<C  iv  ry  tow/pa  'Ivela,  tvOa  to  'lvecmW  irAayoc  ion,  mil 
UxXnata  xpiariavuiv  ior\v  f«T  Kal  icAi>pim>l  mil  maro),  nine  oiSa  cl  u  mil  ir<pair/pw-  bpolwn 
Kal  iir  ti)v  Xiyofitvqv  MaXl,  tvOa  to  irlpipi  ytt'trai'  Kal  iv  T y  KnAAiaVa  ?«  Ty"  KaAou/ui'i'p, 
koi  iViVkoitoc  iorii-  awt>  fhpirieoc  \npoTovovfttvoi:  Kal  iv  ry  i  >i<ry  Ty  KaAon/MKy 

AtoaKOplcovt  Kara  r„  at.ro  \vcumv  irAayoc,  ivOa  kuXoi  rrapoiKohvrt^  'EAAhi.«tt1  XaXown, 
vapoiKot  twv  HroXiftaliov  rtuv  fitra  \\X(£nvepov  rbv  MumCuva  virap\uvTwv,  Kal  kAifpiKot 
itmv  tK  ntpatioi:  \itporovoOfttv<H  mil  irtprojiEiw  ii>  roif  avroBi,  Kal  xpitniavuiv  rAqOor' 
vnaav  wapmXivoaptv,  ov  Kari,X0ov  &  iv  airy-  <n,vlTvX„v  ii  mcpavi  tiJv  Uti  KAArj- 
i«rrl  AaAoiwv,  iXdoimv  iv  ry  'Ai&owfa.— Hvntfaue.  Collet,  nov.  lib.  ii,  pp.  178-9. 
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of  the  writing  of  the  two  people,  in  a  great  variety  of  points  which  could  not 
have  occurred  to  different  parties  independently  of  each  other,  proves  the  reality 
of  that  intercourse  beyond  a  doubt,  whether  we  could  account  for  it  or  not ;  but 
the  being  able  to  trace  it,  and  to  show  that  the  supposition  of  its  existence  is 
accordant  with  the  evidence  which  history  supplies,  is  satisfactory  to  the  inquirer's 
mind.  Should  it  be  asked,— if  the  Indians  had  communication  with  alphabetic 
writers  for  such  a  length  of  time  before,  why  did  not  they  sooner  construct  their 
alphabet, — the  delay  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  examples  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  ;  upon  consideration,  indeed,  of  those  examples,  the 
ground  for  surprise  will,  1  conceive,  be  found,  not  that  hicroglyphists  were  so 
slow  in  setting  about  framing  a  syllabary,  but  that  they  framed  one  at  all.  A 
reason,  however,  for  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  their  case  and  that  of 
other  people  long  habituated  to  hieroglyphs,  will  presently  be  adduced.  If 
again  it  be  asked,  why,  having  the  power  of  selecting  from  three  alphabets,  did 
they  make  choice  of  the  worst  as  their  first  model,  I  answer,  they  did  so  because 
it  was  the  worst ;  because  it  was  of  a  ruder  kind  than  the  European  ones,  and 
consequently  the  powers  with  which  its  characters  arc  employed,  could  be  much 
more  easily  apprehended  by  persons  who  had  been  previously  acquainted  only 
with  hieroglyphic  writing.  And  I  must  add,  that,  if  this  model  had  been  com- 
mensurate to  the  expression  of  their  language,  they  probably  would  never  have 
gone  beyond  it ;  but  when  the  use  for  some  time  of  the  syllabary  they  had  thence 
derived,  rendered  them  practically  more  capable  of  employing  a  superior  alphabet, 
then  the  impossibility  of  expressing  all  their  syllables  by  means  of  the  part  of 
their  system  first  acquired,  forced  them  in  some  measure  to  attend  to  European 
practice,  and  by  the  imperfect  insight  they  gained  into  its  nature  they  rose  to  the 
second  part.  Although  the  Syriac  writing,  as  well  as  the  three  kinds  just  speci- 
fied, had  reached  them  before  the  formation  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  yet  I  have 
left  it  out  of  consideration  among  the  models  to  which  they  may  have  resorted ; 
because,  as  it  contains  consonants,  it  would,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  as 
difficult  for  them  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  use  as  of  that  of  either  of  the  European 
kinds;  and,  in  the  second  case,  as  it  employs  vowel-letters  only  after  consonants, 
mere  observation  of  the  practice  followed  in  it,  would  not  have  enabled  them  to 
remedy  the  defect  of  their  syllabary. 

If  now  we  turn  from  this  writing  to  the  language  to  the  expression  of  which 
VOL.  xviii.  o 
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it  was  first  applied,  we  shall  6nd  very  strong  additional  reasons  for  curtailing  its 
reputed  age ; — reasons  which  are  still  further  strengthened  by  the  consideration 
that,  in  yielding  to  them,  we  not  only  get  rid  of  great  difficulties— I  might 
perhaps  say  absurdities — which  embarrass  the  prevailing  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject; but  also  arrive  at  a  rational  and  consistent  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
original  formation  of  both  the  verbal  and  the  graphic  system  of  the  Brahmaiu. 
In  the  first  place,  the  language  in  question  is  by  no  means  of  a  primitive  kind, 
nor  is  its  grammatical  mechanism  at  all  that  of  an  ancient  tongue.  I  admit  that 
in  very  rude  and  possibly  very  ancient  languages,  long  in  use  before  their  ingre- 
dients were  prevented  from  any  further  amalgamation  by  the  adoption  of 
alphabetic  writing,  various  groups  of  words  may,  by  gradual  or  fortuitous  Mend- 
ings, have  been  reduced  to  single  terms ;  and  the  accumulation  of  such  compounds 
has  the  effect  of  producing  great  intricacy  as  well  as  exuberance  of  expression. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Basque  dialect  there  are  said  to  be  seventeen  degrees 
of  comparison,  which  evidently  must  have  arisen  from  different  combinations  of 
adverbs  having,  in  the  rapidity  of  oral  communication,  happened  to  run  into  each 
other,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  separable  into  their  original  distinct  forms 
when  alphabetic  writing  came  to  be  applied  to  them.  But  the  complexedness  of 
the  Sanscrit  language  is  not  of  this  nature ;  a  great  share  of  it,  at  least,  has  been 
produced  by  the  extension  of  technical  distinctions  to  cases  to  which  they  do  not 
in  strictness  apply ;  so  that  we  find  here  exhibited  a  junction  of  skill  and  igno- 
rance which  is  very  compatible  with  the  supposition  of  the  Brahmans  having 
imperfectly  learned  the  grammatic  art  from  foreigners,  but  not  at  all  with  that  of 
their  having  arrived  at  it  originally  by  means  of  their  own  ingenuity.  Thus 
their  use  of  the  verb,  to  be,  in  all  the  tenses  of  an  active,  a  passive,  and  a  middle 
voice,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  accidental  amalgamations  of  formative 
particles  with  the  principal  word ;  and  seems  as  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  primitive  language  as  it  is  with  true  correctness  of  thought*  To  imagine 
that  a  tongue  displaying  peculiarities  of  this  kind  could  be  very  ancient,  is  at 
variance  with  every  fair  deduction  that  can  be  drawn  upon  the  subject  from 
writings  which  are  of  acknowledged  great  antiquity. 


•  Thi.  example  will  be  more  particularly  considered  -ben  I  come  to  .how  the  artificial  structure 
of  the  Sanscrit  language. 
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1  have  already  observed  that  the  Hindoo  grammarian,  as  having  more  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks,  is  more  likely  to  be  indebted  to  them  than  to  the 
Romans  for  the  completion  of  his  alphabetic  system ;  and  from  the  same  quarter 
he  must,  I  conceive,  have  learned  the  very  difficult  and  complicated  mechanism 
which  is  presented  to  our  notice  in  the  construction  of  the  Sanscrit  language. 
That,  betraying  as  he  does,  in  some  respects,  considerable  ignorance  of  the 
general  principles  of  grammar,*  he  could  not  himself  have  discovered  the  ele- 
ments of  this  mechanism,  is  perfectly  obvious;  and  there  is  no  external  source 
from  which  he  could  have  derived  them  except  an  European  one.  He  could  not 
have  been  taught  them  by  the  Arabians,  who  did  not  acquire  their  own  know- 
ledge of  grammar  till  long  after  the  formation  of  the  system  in  question,  namely, 
till  after  they  had  become  acquainted  with  Greek  literature ;  and  there  is  no 
other  Asiatic  nation  from  which,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  the  requisite  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  could  be  obtained.  It  is  true  that,  as  soon  as  a  people 
adopt  the  use  of  an  alphabet,  their  writings  may  be  made  the  subject  of  gram- 
matic  analysis  by  those  who  arc  masters  of  the  art ;  rules  may  be  traced  out  for 
ascertaining  strictly  the  meaning  with  which  every  expression  is  used ;  and  a 
grammar  of  the  language  may  be  formed.  But  to  suppose  that  the  primitive 
writers  whose  compositions  admit  of  being  thus  analyzed,  had  themselves  any 
conception  of  the  art  by  which  this  could  be  effected,  is  wholly  unwarranted  by 

•  His  choice  of  tenses,  and  his  extending  the  use  of  the  imperative  mood  lo  the  first  person 
singular,  are,  I  submit,  instances  of  such  ignorance.  The  tenses  of  the  Sanscrit  language  arc  thus 
given  iu  Mr.  Carey's  Grammar :  "  The  first  tense  is  tho  present,  the  second  the  present  dictatire, 
(he  third  the  imperative,  the  fourth  the  imperfect,  the  fifth  the  perfect,  the  sixth  the  preter-indefinile, 
the  seventh  the  future,  the  eighth  the  future  benedictive,  the  ninth  the  future  indefinite,  and  tho 
tenth  the  conditional,"  p.  131.  We  hare  here  a  confusion  of  moods  and  tenses  quite  incompatible 
with  the  supposition  of  the  Hindoo  having  arrived  at  his  theory  on  the  subject,  which  is  in  other 
respects  very  subtile,  merely  by  his  own  efforts  of  thought.  Mr.  Carey  gives  the  following  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  Sanscrit  imperative  in  the  first  person,  "  Shall  I  read  the  Vortfl  or  TSrltS  ? — I  want 
something  to  oat,"  p.  878.  Surely  when  expression  is  givon  to  the  desire  implied  in  each  of  these 
examples,  the  imperative  immediately  appears  in  the  form  belonging  to  the  second  person.  "  Tell 
me,  shall  I  read  tho  Vedi?" — "Bring  me  something  lo  cat."  The  samo  confusion  of  thought 
appears  also  in  the  Pandit's  selection  of  moods  j  which  he  has  fixed  lo  be  "  the  indicative,  the  causal, 
the  optative,  and  the  frequentative." — Caretft  Gram.  p.  131.  If  these  names  be  correctly  applied, 
the  second  and  fourth  forms  of  expression  are  not  moods  at  all.  The  optative  is,  indeed,  strictly 
a  mood  ;  but  where  is  the  use  of  a  benedictive  tense  in  a  system  in  which  thb  mood  b  employed  ? 
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either  experience  or  reason.  The  authors  of  the  inspired  works  which  make  up 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  had  no  knowledge  of  grammar; — their  ignorance  of  it, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  strongest  intrinsic  marks  of  the  great  antiquity  of  that 
sacred  book ;  and  the  case  of  Moses  bears  with  particular  strength  upon  the 
point,  as  he  was  the  most  highly  educated  man  of  his  day,  and  skilled  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians ; — while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  continue,  even 
up  to  the  present  moment,  wholly  ignorant  upon  the  subject.  The  latter  example 
proves  that  letters  are  indispensably  requisite  to  a  knowledge  of  this  art ;  the 
former,  that  they  lead  to  such  knowledge  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  scries  of 
years.  I  must  defer  to  a  subsequent  occasion,  as  well  the  unfoldiug  of  these 
examples,  so  as  to  show  that  I  have  here  given  a  just  representation  of  their 
nature  ;  as  also  the  reasoning  connected  with  the  view  of  the  matter  which  they 
supply, — a  view  which,  though  novel,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  correct,  and  agree- 
ing with  the  real  state  of  the  case.  For  the  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
adducing  a  case,  upon  the  facts  of  which  there  can  be  little  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  ;  and  when  those  facts  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  point  before  us,  they 
will,  I  think,  afford  a  convincing  illustration  of  the  great  length  of  time  that  men 
would  require  after  the  introduction  among  them  of  the  use  of  letters,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  grammatic  skill  by  means  solely  of  their  own  efforts, 
unaided  by  external  instruction. 

The  case  to  which  I  allude  is  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  most  ingenious  nation, 
or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  of  those  respecting  which  we  have  any 
historic  information ;  and  yet  they  had  the  benefit  of  alphabetic  writing  near 
1 100  years  before  they  matured  their  notions  of  grammar  into  a  regular  art. 
For  nearly  such  a  length  of  time,  it  is  computed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  they  had 
letters  before  the  Christian  era,  and  according  to  the  commonly  received  system  of 
chronology  this  interval  is  much  greater ;  but  we  do  not  hear  of  the  grammarians 
as  a  distinct  class  of  learned  men  till  about  the  first  century.  The  date,  however, 
of  an  art's  arrival  at  completion  can  be  more  closely  determined  by  its  immediate 
effects,  than  by  the  time  of  its  professors  first  coming  into  notice ;  and  the  calcu- 
lation made  upon  this  principle  will  still  more  forcibly  lead  us  to  the  same 
conclusion.  One  of  the  most  direct  as  well  as  useful  results  of  grammatic  know- 
ledge was  the  formation  of  dictionaries ;  let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  trace  these 
through  their  several  stages  of  improvement,  and  wc  shall  thus,  I  expect,  be 
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brought  clearly  to  perceive,  how  very  slowly  the  art  in  which  they  originated, 
must  itself  have  advanced.  The  inquiry,  indeed,  is  even  in  reference  to  dic- 
tionaries alone,  worthy  of  some  attention  ;  and  it  will  besides  serve  to  point  out 
what  very  little  right  the  Brahmans  have  to  claim  any  share  in  the  credit  of 
having  originally  and  independently  made  out  this  invention, — an  invention 
which  they  could  scarcely  have  even  yet  arrived  at,  if  they  had  been  left  solely 
to  the  resources  of  their  own  ingenuity. 

The  most  ancient  works  of  which  accounts  have  reached  our  days,  having  any 
relation  to  the  nature  of  dictionaries,  were  commentaries  of  Greek  grammarians 
on  single  authors,  explaining  the  "  words,"  used  by  each  author,  which  had  in 
the  course  of  time  become  obscure  ;  whence  they  were  called  yXwracu.  Such, 
for  instance,  were  the  glosses  of  Homer,  of  Aristophanes,  of  Hippocrates,  of 
Plato.  Some  of  these,  as  for  example,  Homeric  glosses,  are  still  extant ;  but  it 
belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  such  works  in  the  course  of  successive  ages  to 
receive  continual  accessions ;  first  additional  "  words"  are  inserted  in  the  margin, 
and,  in  the  next  transcription,  introduced  into  the  text ;  then  again  the  margin 
is  filled,  and  again  the  text  is  swelled  ;  and  so  on.  They  cannot  therefore,  in 
the  state  in  which  they  arc  now  found,  be  depended  on  as  preserving  any  resem- 
blance to  their  original  form.  Next  came  into  use  glosses  for  whole  classes  of 
writers,  as  for  instance,  the  poetic,  the  dramatic,  the  rhetoric,  the  philosophic,  the 
medical  glosses.  These  also  were  called  yXataa-au  ;  afterwards,  by  a  more 
general  denomination,  A«'£«tr;  and,  when  they  came  to  be  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, Xf'gur  Kara  o~toix<iov.  The  third  great  step  in  the  approach  to  a 
dictionary  was  made  by  Diogenianus,  a  grammarian,  placed  by  Suidas  in  the 
second  century,  who  is  recorded  by  Hesychius  to  have  brought  together  in 
alphabetic  order  all  the  words  found  in  all  the  preceding  collections,  whether  of 
the  first  or  second  kind,  and  thus  to  have  formed  a  compilation  from  the  Homeric, 
the  Comic,  the  Tragic,  the  Lyric,  the  Rhetoric,  the  Medical,  the  Historic 
glosses.  Suidas,  indeed,  states  this  work  to  have  been  an  epitome  of  an  older 
one,  the  joint  production  of  Pamphilus  and  Zopyrion ;  but  Hesychius,  who  lived, 
probably,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,*  and  certainly  much  nearer  than  Suidas 
to  the  age  of  Diogenianus,  is  more  to  be  relied  on. 

•  Albert,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Hesychius— after  showing  th*t  nothing  certain  is  known 
as  to  the  age  iu  which  this  author  lived,  further  than  its  being  subsequent  to  the  times  of  the  so  i-ral 
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The  account  given  by  Hesychius  is  preserved  in  his  dedicatory  Epistle  to  his 
friend  Eulogius,  the  beginning  of  which  more  particularly  bears  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  may  be  translated  as  follows :  "  Hesychius,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
to  his  companion  Eulogius,  greeting. — Many  others  also  collected  in  the  order 
of  the  letters  the  •  words'  of  the  Ancients,  O  most  beloved  Eulogius :  some, 
however,  those  only  of  Homer,  as  Apion,  and  Apollonius,  son  of  Archibius ; 
some,  those  separately  of  the  Comic,  or  those  of  the  Tragic  authors,  as  Theon  and 
Didytnus,  and  other  such  compilers;  and  no  one,  all  the  words  of  the  different 
writers  together.  But  after  these  arose  a  certain  Diogenianus,  a  man  of  industry 
and  taste,  who,  having  brought  together  the  forementioned  books  and  all  the 
words  dispersed  through  all,  united  into  one  compilation  in  alphabetic  order  all 
of  them ;  I  mean,  the  Homeric,  and  the  Comic,  and  the  Tragic  terms,  and  those 
whicli  occur  in  the  Lyric  poets  and  in  the  Orators ;  nor  these  only,  but  also  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  Physicians  and  of  the  Historians.  In  short, 
no  word,  as  far  as  we  are  aware  of,  did  he  omit,  whether  of  the  Ancients,  or  of 
the  writers  of  his  own  time."*    From  the  manner  in  which  Hesychius  here  dis- 

grammarians  speci6ed  by  him  in  hi*  dedication  to  Eulogius  concludes  with  the  following  obser- 
vation :  "  Si  qui*  tamen  seculo  quarto  excunte,  vel  paullo  post,  hoc  Lexicon  compositum  pulet, 
aliis  sensim  interpolatis  i  non  videtur  adco  absurdum  scntire."-/V«r/  p.  v. 

H2YXI0S  TPAMMATIKOS  AAESANAPEY2, 
EYAOriQ.  TQ<  ETAIPQj,  XA1PEIN. 
IloAAol  fliV  Kal  SXXot,  riiv  TaXaiiov  rap  Kara  arot\uoi>  trvvrtBtbcatn  A{£i<c>  w  rravruv  ipoi 
fl-pOo^A/oron  Ei/\6ytf  aAA'  ol  ftlv,  rat  'OfiitfMicac  uo"vac,  <ic  ' kviw,  Kal  'Aa-oAAniwoc  6 
roil  '\p\ijiiav'  ol  Si,  rac  Kwjiwcac  iditf,  Kal  rac  TpayiKac,  <>>C  ©IW,  Kal  AtSuiiOC,  tea)  trtpoi 
roioDror  6fiOv  Si  iraaac  roSrov,  otioi  elc-  AicytviaMJC  ft  T1C  (itra  rovrovf  yiyovwc  di»ij(i 
mravtatoc  Kal  fxAoKoAof,  rd  rt  wpoupriftlva  /3»,3\fa,  Kal  wdaac  rac  oiropaeV  jrapa  jra<n 
KHftfvae  X/£nc  avvayayutv,  6ftou  vaaac  KaO'  ikchttov  <rrot\iiov  avvHOuKt'  Afyw  Srj  rac  r« 
Oun/WKac,  Kal  KuiUKac.  Kal  Tpa7iKac,  rac  r«  Jrapa  role  Aup<KoIc»  Kal  wapa  roic  'Prjropai 
mpi'iaf  ou  uijv  aAAd  Kal  rac  fapa  ro<c  'Iarpo«Ci  rac  «  irapa  roJc  'lorop^pa^wr'  <mA- 
Ar;/3Snv  Si  opov  ovStfJav  A/$iv,  Start  tj/uSc  ilSlvat,  jraffAtiri,  o&Tt  run  iraAa«»n>,  ourt  rwc 
irr'  j'khVou  ytytvnftlvaiv.  According  to  the  received  mode  of  pointing  tho  commencement  of  this 
extract,  iraAaiuv  is  immediately  connected  with  the  preceding  instead  of  the  following  words  j  by 
which  means  Hesychius  is  made  to  contradict  himself.  For  if  he  said,  "  many  others  of  the  ancients 
also,"  that  is,  many  others  of  the  ancients  as  well  as  Diogenianus,  he  must  have  ranked  this  gram- 
marian among  the  ancients ;  whereas  he  expressly  distinguishes  him  from  them  at  the  close  of  the 
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guishes  between  the  Ancients  and  Diogenianus,  it  appears  that  the  third  kind  of 
compilation  did  not  commence  very  long  before  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;•  and 
from  his  describing  the  first  specimen  of  it  as  so  complete,  it  is  plain,  his  own 
collection  could  not  have  been  much  more  comprehensive  as  to  the  subjects  it 
embraced.  The  celebrated  work,  therefore,  of  Hesychius,  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  this  grammarian,  must  be  considered  to  have  been  confined,  if  not  to 
the  more  difficult  and  obscure  words,  at  least  to  those  peculiar  to  the  different 
branches  of  literature ;  and  not  looked  on  as  a  general  vocabulary  of  his  language. 
Nor  does  the  present  state  of  the  book  afford  any  argument  to  the  contrary ;  for 
the  MS.  copy  from  which  it  was  printed, — the  only  one  known  to  be  extant, — 
was  written  about  the  year  1400,  that  is,  probably  near  a  thousand  years  after  the 
time  of  the  author ;  and  how  much  a  work  of  this  kind  must  have  been  extended 
and  enlarged  in  the  numerous  transcriptions  of  it  which  necessarily  took  place  in 
so  long  an  interval,  may  be  easily  conceived.  Besides,  even  so  late  as  the  year 
1514,  when  it  was  first  printed,  it  received  considerable  additions  from  Musurus, 
a  native  of  Crete,  to  whose  care  it  was  committed  by  Aldus  to  prepare  it  for  the 
press ;  so  that  its  completion  must  be  referred  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we 
are  not  warranted  in  ranking  it,  as  it  was  originally  formed,  under  a  more 
advanced  class  than  that  which  I  have  distinguished  as  the  third  species  of  com- 
pilation. We  have,  therefore,  still  one  step  higher  to  ascend  before  we  arrive  at 
a  dictionary. 

That  I  might  avoid  any  interruption  to  the  course  hitherto  pursued  in  this 
inquiry,  I  omitted  to  mention  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux  in  the  order  of 
its  date ;  because  it  is  not  in  strictness  of  the  nature  of  a  dictionary,  being  com- 
posed of  books,  written  in  the  form  of  separate  treatises,  which  are  digested 
according  to  subjects,  not  according  to  alphabetical  arrangement ;  the  words 
which  relate  to  each  subject  being  brought  together,  and  their  differences 

extract.  I  should  not  have  thought  this  correction  worth  noticing  except  to  ihow,  that  Hesyebius 
does  not  here  supply  any  ground  for  supposing  that  the  third  stage  of  the  ioTenlion  in  question  was 
ancient  in  his  time. 

•  This  agrees  with  the  account  of  Suidas,  who  states  that  Diogenianus  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Adrian  ;  and  shows  that  if  another  person  of  the  same  name  was  the  author  of  the 
compilation  in  question  (on  which  point  Suidas  expresses  some  doubt),  he  still  could  not  have  been 
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explained.  The  work,  however,  from  the  nature  of  its  formation,  has  this 
advantage  in  reference  to  the  investigation  hefore  us,  that  it  did  not  admit  of 
being  enlarged  in  successive  transcriptions  in  like  manner  as  those  previously 
considered  ;  and,  consequently,  its  original  extent  may  be  estimated  by  its  present 
appearance.  As  far  then  as  the  Onomasticon  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  class  of  dictionaries,  it  affords  a  safe  standard  of  the  progress  actually  made  in 
the  improvement  of  such  books  at  the  time  when  it  was  written  ;  and  viewed  in 
this  light  it  tends  to  confirm  the  representation  I  have  just  given  of  the  subject. 
The  work  was  composed  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century;  and  its  exact 
age  is  fixed  by  the  circumstance  of  the  first  book  being  dedicated  to  Conimodus 
before  he  mounted  the  Imperial  throne.  Suidas  states  that  Pollux  taught  at 
Athens  during  the  reign  of  this  Emperor ;  and  describes  his  Onomasticon  as  a 
collection  of  synonymes,  written  in  ten  books.* 

To  return  now  to  the  class  of  works  whose  contents  are  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  bring  our  inquiry  respecting  them  to  its  close ; — the  oldest  col- 
lection of  the  kind  upon  which  any  dependancc  can  be  placed,  that,  as  transmitted 
to  us,  it  does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  actual  production  of  the  author  whose 
name  it  bears,  is  that  made  by  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  ninth  century,  and  which  was  entitled  by  him  Xtgtmv  o-vvaywy^. 
A  MS.  copy  of  this  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  is 
ascertained  to  have  been  written  about  the  eud  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
transcribed  for  the  press  by  the  late  Dr.  Poison  ;  and  an  edition  from  it  has  been 
since  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  College.  The  learned  world  is  much  indebted 
to  Cambridge  for  this  publication,  which  is  a  very  interesting  one,  as  we  have 
thereby  obtained  a  copy  of  what  was  probably  the  first  work  that  had  justly  a 
claim  to  the  rank  of  a  dictionary,  and  at  all  events  have  through  it  arrived  at  a 
limit  to  the  antiquity  of  such  works.  1'or,  as  Photius  was  by  far  the  most  able 
and  learned  man  of  his  age,  the  compilation  he  formed  must  be  supposed  superior 
in  point  of  plan  and  extent  to  any  preceding  one,  not  excepting  the  original 
work  of  Hesychius  ;  yet  even  with  the  improvements  which  it  may  have  received 

•  IloAvofiW  •  •  •  •  ivalcwoi  £i  iv  'A C  «t}  KofitfSw  tov  /3a<nA/wC,  «co)  trtXii- 
Ti)d(  fitour  ?ti)  v  nal  >1'  (Ti'irdEaf  /3i/3.\fa  raxna'  'Oi-o/<ti<mKoi>,  iv  fitfiXlatf  £&ca'  fun  ?i 
avvayuyri  tuiv  cia<fn'n>wc  Kara  tov  avrov  Xtyofjh'W — 
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in  the  300  years  between  its  date  and  that  of  the  MS.  in  question,  it  is  barely 
entitled  to  the  denomination  of  a  Lexicon  ;  and  if  it  was  at  first  much  inferior  to 
what  we  at  present  find  it,  then  dictionaries  properly  so  called  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  produced  till  after  the  time  of  its  distinguished  compiler.  The  very 
names  now  given  to  works  of  the  kind  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Glossa- 
rium  first  appears  in  the  writings  of  Aulus  Gcllius  ;  but  from  the  context  of  the 
passage  where  it  occurs,  it  cannot  be  inferred  to  have  been  used  by  him  to  denote 
"  a  book  of  glosses,"  nor  probably  did  it  acquire  that  signification  till  some  cen- 
turies after.  Lexicon  is,  I  believe,  found  for  the  first  time  in  the  Etymologicon 
Magnum,  a  compilation  of  which  the  author  is  unknown,  but  its  age  is  ascer- 
tained not  to  reach  farther  back  than  the  tenth  century.*  Dktionarium  and 
Vocabularium  are  terms  of  still  later  introduction. 

Thus,  among  the  Greeks,  who  certainly  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this 
invention,  a  gradual  progress  of  it  may  be  traced  from  small  beginnings  through 
several  successive  stages  to  its  present  state  of  comparative  perfection  ;  and  before 
the  like  credit  can  be  allowed  to  any  other  people,  a  like  progress  must  be  shown 
to  have  taken  place  among  them.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  is  established,  or  even 
alleged  to  have  been  established  for  the  Hindoos  ;  their  first  works  of  this  nature 
are  said  to  have  been  vocabularies  of  nouns  and  vocabularies  of  verbs,  which, 
when  united,  may  have  been  as  extensive  as  the  Greek  compilations  in  the  third 
stage  above  described  ;  and  at  any  rate  show  that  a  considerable  advance  must 
have  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar  previously  to  their  formation. 
That  the  Brahraans  may  have  had  such  works  nearly  as  long  a  time  as  alphabetic 
writing,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit;  but  this  circumstance  would  only  prove  that 
they  were  the  offspring,  not  of  native  invention,  but  of  foreign,  and  conse- 
quently, of  European  instruction.    And  thus  we  are  conducted  to  a  limit  of  their 

*  A  limit  to  the  antiquity  of  the  work  is  got  by  ascertaining  (be  age  of  the  latest  authors  therein 
mentioned.  On  this  subject  Fabricius  states  as  follows :  "  Sylburgius  non  multo  post  Photii, 
patriarchs,  tcmpora  viiisse  auctorem  Etymologic!  credidit,  sed  Chccrobosco  etiam  junior  est,  queui 
constat  post  Simonem,  metaphrastem,  hoc  est,  non  ante  saxulum  deeimum  «cripsis«e."—  Biblinthem 
Orttca  a  Fabrieio,  volumen  vi.  p.  595. 

Sylburgius,  in  the  dedication  of  bis  edition  of  this  compilation,  acknowledge*  that  he  could  not 
find  out  who  the  author  of  il  was,  in  these  words :  "  Auctor  qui  I 
potuit." 

VOL.  XVIII.  P 
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age  in  accordance  with  that  already  assigned  to  the  Sanscrit  alphabet ;  for  Euro- 
peans themselves  cannot  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  even  the  rudest  notion  of  a 
dictionary  till  that  of  Hesychius  was  written ;  that  is,  till  about  the  fifth  century. 
In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  also  be  here  observed,  that,  if  the  Hindoo 
grammars  were  near  as  old  as  is  pretended,  they  must  have  been  composed  imme- 
diately after  the  introduction  of  the  Sanscrit  writing  (they  could  not  sooner) ; 
and  this  consideration  alone,  independently  of  the  internal  evidence  they  afford 
to  the  same  effect,  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  their  European  origin. 

In  the  second  place,  the  actual  ingredients,  as  well  as  the  grammatical  subtilty 
of  the  Sanscrit  language,  make  very  decisively  against  its  imagined  antiquity. 
That  German,  Greek,  and  Latin  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  language, 
and  contribute,  not  merely  to  its  materials,  but  even,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
to  the  very  frame-work  of  its  construction,  is  now  so  generally  admitted,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  my  detaining  the  reader  with  any  illustration  of  the 
point,*  and  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  show  how  incompatible  with 
this  acknowledged  property  of  it  arc  the  received. notions  as  to  its  prodigious  age. 
In  order  to  bear  out  such  age,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  the  Indian  tongue  to  be 
in  a  certain  degree  the  parent  stock  of  the  European  ones  just  mentioned ;  and, 
consequently,  to  suppose  that,  at  some  very  remote  period,  a  large  body  of  the 
Indians  advanced  to  the  cold  and  barren  plains  of  the  Scythians,t  and  thence  cut 

"  I  here  refer  with  pleasure  to  a  brief,  but  very  able  and  interesting  treatise  on  the  above  subject, 
by  Dr.  Prichard  of  Bristol,  which  forms  a  supplement  to  his  Jietearchet  into  the  Phyficai  History  of 
Mankind.  The  author,  by  introducing  the  Celtic  dialects  into  the  field  of  this  investigation  (iu  which 
part  of  his  plan  he  has  been  lately  followed  by  M.  Adolpho  Pictet,  in  a  work  which  has  received  the 
approbation  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Betlcs-Lcttres)  has  thrown  great  addition*) 
light  upon  the  matter,  and  has  clearly  established  the  connexion  between  nearly  all  the  more  ancient 
North-European  languages  and  the  Sanscrit  ;  I  differ  from  liim  only  as  to  the  cause  of  that 
connexion. 

t  To  place  this  theory  in  the  point  of  view  that  U  least  objectionable,  I  have  described  the 
Indians  as  proceeding  first  to  the  north  and  then  to  the  west  ;  in  order  to  avoid  the  supposition  of 
thoir  crossing  the  sea  in  times  when  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  there  was  shipping,  upon  a  great 
scale,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Yet  a  vcrv  distinguished  supporter  of  the  theory  in  question  does  not 
shrink  from  adding  even  this  to  the  other  improbabilities  of  the  case.  Baron  Cuvier,  in  reference  to 
the  Greek  portion  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  writes  thus  :  "  The  Pelasgi  were  originally  from  India,  of 
which  the  Sanscrit  roots  that  occur  abundantly  in  their  language  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt.  It  is 
probable  that  by  crossing  the  mountains  of  Persia  they  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  ;  and  that 
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their  way  into  the  forests  of  Germany; — without  any  conceivable  motive  for 
their  adopting  such  a  course,  and  without  either  the  courage  or  the  energy  that 
must  have  been  requisite  for  putting  it  into  execution.  Surely  the  bare  state- 
ment of  this  hypothesis  is  sufficient  to  expose  its  monstrous  improbability ;  the 
Ganges  might  almost  as  easily  be  conceived  to  have  in  days  of  old  flowed  back- 
ward to  water  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  Oh  no !  The  larger  currents  of  human 
emigration  have  never  taken  such  a  direction  as  that  here  fancied  ;*  it  has  always 
been,  on  the  contrary,  the  hardy  sons  of  the  north  who,  in  search  of  more  genial 
climes  and  more  fertile  soils,  have  made  incursions  towards  the  south ;  and  the 
admixture  of  German  with  the  languages  of  Persia  and  India,  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  supposition  of  numerous  hordes  of  Germans  having  formerly 
made  good  their  settlement  in  those  countries. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  subject  history  supports,  not  only  by- 
recording  analogous  cases  of  emigration,  but  still  farther  by  supplying  us,— there 
is  some  reason  to  think, — even  with  the  very  identical  instance  which  occasioned 

from  this  point,  instead  of  continuing  their  route  by  land,  they  embarked  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  made 
a  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  Greece." — Harm  Cuvier't  Lecture*  on  the  Natural  Sciences.  With 
respect  to  the  probability  here  stated,  there  are  two  points  which  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  reader's 
consideration.  Supposing  a  body  of  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  Indians,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  were  now  to  force  their  way  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea:  1°.  is  there  in  the 
entire  of  that  sea,  even  it  the  present  day,  shipping  sufficient  to  convey  such  a  multitude  on  the 
voyage  pointed  out  by  the  Baron  ?  2°.  even  granting  the  shipping  there  to  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose in  question,  is  it  ever  collected,  the  whole  of  it  together,  on  the  eastern  shore,  or  if  it  were, 
would  the  Indians  in  the  imagined  case,  be  able  (o  prevent  the  dispersion  and  escape  of  by  far  its 
greater  part  ? 

•  The  strangeness  of  the  hypothesis  under  consideration  reminds  one  of  Seneca's  fanciful  pre- 
diction, that  Indians  should  settle  on  the  hank*  of  the  Arras  or  the  Wolga;  and  Persians  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine. 

"  Indus  gclidum  potat  Araxem  ; 
Albim  PeraiD,  Rbenumque  bibunt." 

Senecat  Medea,  Act.  ii,  vv. 

How  very  different  in  its  bearing  upon  the  same  point  is  the  prophecy  of  Noah  !  In  thi*  pro- 
phecy—the oldest  but  one  in  the  Bible,  and  which  history,  as  far  back  as  it  reaches,  remarkably 
verifies,— it  is  foretold,  not  that  Asiatic  nations  should  settle  in  Europe,  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
European,  should  establish  their  residence  in  Asia.  »  God  shall  enlarge  Japhelh,  and  he  shall  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shem."— Gen.  a.  '27. 

r  2 
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the  phenomenon  under  consideration.  Before  I  come  to  this  instance,  I  shall 
notice  but  one  subordinate  case.  The  Galatians,  to  whom  St.  Paul  addressed 
one  of  his  Epistles,  were  confessedly  the  descendants  of  Gauls  who  had  forced  a 
passage  into  Greece  and  thence  into  Asia;  and,  above  six  hundred  years  after, 
iu  the  time  of  Hieronymus,  their  posterity,  according  to  this  divine,  spoke  nearly 
as  good  German  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Treves ; — a  circumstance  which 
he  puts  very  prominently  forward  in  the  exordium  to  his  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  just  alluded  to.*  But  a  far  more  extensive  irruption  of  Northerns  into 
Asia,  and  earlier  by  about  four  hundred  years,  is  upon  record ;  the  account  given 
of  which  by  Herodotus,  in  different  parts  of  his  celebrated  work.t  is  so  well 
known  that  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  quote  what  he  has  stated  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  shall  confine  myself  to  the  following  abstract  of  his  narrative.  The 
Cimmerians,  who  were  a  European  people,  flying  from  the  Scythians,  and,  some- 
how or  other,  getting  out  of  the  way  of  their  pursuers,  took  a  westerly  direction, 
and  seized  on  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Lydia,  which  at  that  time  extended 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Scythians,  on  the  other  hand,  swept 
like  a  torrent  over  the  countries  that  were  more  to  the  east,  and  pushed  their 
conquests  towards  the  south  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt,  from  entering  which 
kingdom  they  were  prevented  only  by  large  presents  from  Psammctichus.  After 
they  had  kept  possession  for  twenty-eight  years  of  what  the  historian  calls  Asia, 
they  were,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  them,  destroyed  in  Media  by  means  of 
a  treacherous  stratagem,  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares,  great  grandfather  of  Cyrus ; 
and  the  Cimmerians  probably  held  Lydia  about  as  long,  since  they  were  thence 
driven  by  a  prince  who  was  the  cotemporary  of  Cyaxares.  Of  the  Scythians 
who  escaped  from  the  general  massacre  of  their  tribe  by  the  Medcs,  some  fled  to 
Lydia,  where  they  were  hospitably  received,  and  others  returned  to  their  native 
country ;  but  with  respect  to  the  Cimmerians,  we  are  not  told  what  became  of 
them  after  their  expulsion  from  Lydia.  As,  however,  it  is  not  stated  that  these 
latter  barbarians  were  much  reduced  in  force,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 

•  Uuum  e»i  quod  inferitnus  et  promissum  in  exordio  reddimus,  Galataa,  exreplo  sermone  Grxco 
quo  omnis  Oriens  loquitur,  propriam  linguam  eandeiu  peni  habere  quam  Trevirot, — S.  Hieronymi 
OprrutH,  loin,  iv,  p.  256. 

+  See,  in  llm  work.  Book  i.  chapters  15,  16,  72,  74,  103,  104,  105,  106,  and  Book  iv,  chapter, 

1.3.  4. 
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supposing  that  they  bent  their  steps  back  towards  the  dreary  north ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  traces  of  a  North-European  language  found  in  India  render  it 
likely  that  they  may  have  invaded  and  conquered  part  of  that  widely  extended 
country.  But  whether  it  be  to  them  or  to  some  earlier  horde  of  intruders  that 
those  traces  are  to  be  attributed,  the  lingual  phenomenon  in  question  renders  it 
certain  that,  at  some  very  remote  period,  a  large  colony  of  people  speaking 
a  dialect  of  close  affinity  to  the  German  tongue,  settled  in  Hindoostan  ;  and  the 
analogies  of  history  show  very  clearly  how  the  event  may  have  occurred. 

Two  very  grave  objections  which  beset  the  opinion  hitherto  most  generally 
received,  having  been  removed  by  the  mode  now  proposed  of  considering  the 
subject,  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  in  the  third  place,  whether  the  rest  of  our  way 
to  a  consistent  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Sanscrit  language  can  be  cleared  of 
difficulties.  The  cause  of  the  infusion  of  German  into  this  language  has  been 
just  ascertained :  but  the  admixture  with  it  of  Greek  and  Latin  cannot  be 
explained  in  the  same  manner,  as  no  extensive  settlement  of  either  Greeks  or 
Romans  was  ever  established  in  India.  Some  other  source  must,  therefore,  be 
sought  for  the  South- European  part  of  the  compound  in  question  ;  and  here  the 
old  connexion  which  has  been  already  proved  to  have  subsisted  between  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians,  naturally  presents  itself.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  institutions  of  the  former  people  was  that  of  a  sacred  dialect,  the  principle  of 
the  formation  of  which  (as,  from  the  scanty  remains  of  it  preserved  by  Joscphus, 
has,  I  trust,  been  made  apparent  in  the  part  of  my  work  already  published)  was 
the  agreeing  upon  meanings  for  Egyptian  words  quite  different  from  their  com- 
mon or  ordinary  acceptations ;  whereby  the  priests  were  enabled,  as  long  as  they 
kept  their  secret,  to  converse  among  themselves  in  a  species  of  gibberish  that  was 
to  the  people  at  large  an  unknown  tongue.  Now  why  may  not  the  Brahmans 
of  early  times  have  taken  a  lesson  from  their  Egyptian  instructors  in  this,  as  well 
as  they  certainly  did  in  other  respects  ?  The  introduction,  indeed,  into  their 
sacred  language  of  South-European  ingredients  was  a  mode  of  rendering  it  unintel- 
ligible to  the  vulgar,  which  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  model  they  had  to 
follow ;  but  the  end  of  the  formation  of  both  dialects  appears  to  have  been  just 
the  same.  And  in  like  manner,  as  I  conceive,  it  was  the  desire  of  having  a 
species  of  writing  which  the  Indian  public  could  not  read, — till  they  were 
specially  taught  its  nature,  and  which  most  probably  for  ages  they  were  not 
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taught ; — that  induced  their  priesthood  to  imitate  a  foreign  plan  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  graphic  system  wholly  different  from  that  to  which,  as  hieroglyphic*, 
they  had  been  previously  accustomed. 

But  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  investigation  more  immediately  before  us, 
we  have  to  notice  the  great  spread  of  Hindooism  among  the  indolent  and 
voluptuous  inhabitants  of  Southern  Asia,— a  circumstance  which  can  be  easily 
accounted  for.  However  Brahmanism,  the  form  which  this  religion  assumes 
within  India,  and  Boodhism,  that  which  it  takes  outside,  may  otherwise  differ, 
they  agree  in  a  principle  most  conducive  to  their  general  diffusion.  Their 
supreme  deity  is  the  god  of  Epicurus  of  old,  and  the  notion  of  him  was  most 
probably  derived  from  the  Epicurean  philosophy;  his  beatitude  consists  in 
"  that  he  do  nothing,  understand  nothing,  desire  nothing  ;"*  so  that  in  the  con- 
ception of  his  worshippers  he  is,  with  respect  to  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  an  absolute  non-entity.  By  believing  in  such  a  god  it  is  evident,  that  the 
warnings  of  conscience  are  drowned,  and  all  restraint  upon  the  passions  is 
removed.  The  consequence  unfortunately  is,  that  Hindooism,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  forms,  at  present  includes  among  its  votaries  nearly  half  the  entire  number 
of  the  beings  who  compose  the  human  race.  But  as  far  as  ever  this  pernicious 
superstition  has  reached,  it  iB  through  the  medium  of  the  Sanscrit  language  that 
its  doctrines  have  been  conveyed.  It  is,  therefore,  no  way  inconsistent  with  my 
view  of  this  language  having  originated  in  the  contrivance  of  but  one  particular 
caste,  that  it  should  become  so  widely  diffused,  as  it  eventually  has  been,  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  for  the  use  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  suggests  an 
adequate  cause  for  the  vast  extent  of  the  field  over  which  it  has  spread. 

But  as  the  circumstance  which  has  been  just  considered,  does  not  bear  against 
the  assigned  origin  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue,  so  there  arc  others  which,  I  apprehend, 
tell  very  strongly  in  its  favor.  Wherever  this  tongue  is  at  present  made  use  of, 
it  is  employed  only  as  the  language  of  religion  and  learning ;  and  no  country  can 
be  pointed  out  where  it  can  be  shown,  even  with  the  remotest  degree  of  proba- 
bility, that  it  ever  was  spoken  by  the  nation  at  large.  What,  however,  I  princi- 
pally rely  on  is,  the  internal  evidence  which  the  language  itself  supplies  upon  the 
point  in  question.   Here  a  general  consideration  first  presents  itself,  with  which, 

•  Si  e  Dr.  Mtrthmau'?  Clarit  Sinica,  page  1C.">. 
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I  apprehend,  the  inquiring  mind  must  be  struck  ;  namely,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  number  and  complication  of  the  rules  of  the  Sanscrit  grammar,  there  are,  it 
is  said,  no  deviations  from  them.  Now  this  is  a  peculiarity  which  never  took 
place  in  any  national  language ;  even  Latin,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  regular 
of  all,  occasionally  presents  to  us,  in  the  writings  of  the  very  best  Roman  authors, 
expressions  which  are  not  strictly  reducible  to  any  rule;  and  the  necessity  for 
the  occurrence  of  this  irregularity  in  every  dialect  spoken  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  a  country  is  obvious.  Illiterate  persons  are  continually  introducing 
incorrect  phrases,  which  are  at  first  avoided  by  the  learned ;  but  as  soon  as  ever 
one  of  those  phrases  is  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  it  then,  in  a 
manner,  forces  itself  upou  men  of  better  education.  Alphabetic  writing,  indeed, 
checks  this  evil,  but  it  cannot  completely  stop  it ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
there  never  was  a  national  language,  without  its  idioms.  It  was  the  assertion  of 
grammarians,  that  the  .Sanscrit  tongue  was  free  from  all  irregularities,  which  first 
turned  my  attention  to  the  extreme  unlikelihood  of  its  having  ever  been  used 
generally  by  an  entire  nation  ;  and  more  particular  consideration  of  its  grammar 
has  confirmed  me  in  this  view  of  the  subject 

In  the  first  place  then, — to  proceed  to  particulars, — the  letters  of  the  Sanscrit 
alphabet  are  arranged  according  to  the  organs  by  which  they  are  uttered.  This 
is  an  arrangement  that  has  been  made  by  grammarians  in  the  case  of  many 
alphabets,  but  it  never  has  been  adopted  by  the  nations  using  them.  The  order 
in  which  the  letters  of  each  national  system  are  placed,  has  been  determined  by 
imitation  of  some  older  one,  or  by  accidental  circumstances ;  and  when  once 
fixed,  people  who  have  learned  them  in  this  order,  will  not  submit  to  the  trouble 
of  changing  it  The  artificial  arrangement  therefore,  of  the  Sanscrit  letters 
clearly  distinguishes  the  system  to  which  they  belong  from  all  that  have  com- 
menced in  national  use ;  and  marks  out  that  it  was  originally  formed  not  for  the 
bulk  of  a  people,  but  for  and  by  a  particular  class  of  persons  who  had  already 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  technicalities  of  the  grammatic  art. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  metaphysical  refinement  in  the  grammar  of 
this  tongue,  which  never  could  have  originated  in  national  practice.  If  the 
Sanscrit  words  be  distinguished  into  sets  of  a  common  general  meaning  and  a 
common  original,  most  of  those  sets  have,  each  of  them,  a  VfrJ  DHaTfJ  or  root, 
which  expresses  a  general  idea  abstracted  from  every  modification  of  it  that  cor- 
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responds  to  any  inflexion,  and  so  is  a  significant  term  at  the  same  time  that  it 
docs  not  belong  to  any  grammatic  part  of  speech  ;•— a  description  which  in  some 
degree  involves  a  contradiction ;  for  if  an  articulate  sound  be  significant  it  is  a 
word,  but  it  cannot  be  a  word  without  coming  under  the  head  of  some  part  or 
other  of  speech.  Now,  I  maintain  it,  this  is  a  mere  artificial  contrivance,  and 
not  a  natural  production  of  the  human  understanding.  In  fact,  mankind,  consi. 
dered  at  large,  would  never  go  to  the  trouble  of  framing  words  of  which  yet  they 
were  not  to  make  any  use  in  mutual  intercourse.  The  Sanscrit  grammarians 
call  these  dhdtits  by  a  term  which  signifies  nature ;  but  surely  no  appellation  was 
ever  more  misplaced;  such  monstrosities  must  have  sprung,  not  from  the  plain, 
natural  sense  of  unsophisticated  minds,  but  from  the  fanciful  conceit  and  per- 
verted ingenuity  of  wrong-headed  metaphysicians.  In  languages  destitute  of 
inflexions,  like  the  Chinese,  there  are  words  winch  may  in  turn  serve  the  office 
of  every  part  of  speech  according  to  their  position  in  sentences;  but  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  their  belonging  to  no  part  of  speech.  In  those  which  are 
distinguished  by  inflexions,  it  is  generally  the  simplest  form  of  a  word  that  is 
looked  upon  as  the  root;  and  if  the  language  be  only  partly  inflected,  this  root 
may  be  common  to  more  parts  of  speech  than  one.  Thus  in  English  the  root  of 
the  words  love*/,  lov<?</t,  lover/,  \o\ing,  love/y,  is  love,  which  may  be  either  a 
noun  or  a  verb;  but  this  again  is  a  very  different  case  from  its  being  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  and  yet  signifying  the  abstract  thought  of  love.  If  we  take  an 
example  of  a  set  of  words  of  the  same  general  meaning,  in  any  of  the  more  com- 
pletely inflected  languages,  as  for  instance  in  Latin ;  am<>  is  usually  considered 
as  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb  expressive  of  love,  and,  consequently,  as  the  root 
of  all  the  other  forms  of  it;  but  this  root  agrees  not  with  the  notion  of  a  dhdtii, 
for  not  only  does  it  belong  to  a  particular  part  of  speech,  but  also  it  includes  a 
particular  inflexion  of  that  part.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  syllable  am,  which  is  common  to  all  the  modifications  of  the  word  in  question, 
we  in  one  respect  approach  nearer  to  our  Indian  model,  in  that  we  have  got  an 
articulate  sound  that  is  not  in  Latin  either  a  noun  or  a  verb,  or  any  other  part  of 

•  In  reference  to  the  Sanscrit  roots  of  verb*,  Mr.  Carey  informs  us,  that  "  The  meaning  affixed 
to  (he  dkitut  is  designed  to  express  merely  the  simple  idea,  they  being  in  their  crude  state  neither 
noun*  nor  verb*." — Carry's  Gram.  p.  137. 
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speech ;  but  in  that  language  it  has  no  meaning,  and,  consequently,  still  fails  to 
supply  us  with  a  dhdtu ;  as  soon  as  ever  we  amplify  it  sufficiently  to  have  a 
meaning,  it  is  immediately  restricted  to  some  particular  part  of  speech,  and  to 
some  particular  form  of  that  part.  In  short,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  there  is  no 
language,  unconnected  with  the  Sanscrit,  in  which  there  is  to  be  found  a  set  of 
words  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Indian  dhutiis ;  and  whoever  impartially  considers 
the  matter,  must,  if  I  mistake  not,  perceive,  that  these  creatures  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or,  as  it  were,  mctaphysico-grammatic  pegs  for  hanging  words  upon,  never 
could  have  had  their  rise  in  the  practice  of  any  nation ;  and  that  their  production 
is  attributable  solely  to  some  class  of  individuals  who  had  far  more  leisure  and 
and  less  common  sense  than  fall  to  the  share  of  the  great  body  of  mankind. 

In  the  third  place,  the  total  transformations  which  the  roots  of  words  occa- 
sionally undergo  in  Sanscrit  sentences,  manifestly  show  design  on  the  part  of 
those  who  introduced  them  ; — design  which  is  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
of  their  having  originated  in  a  natural  way.  In  all  natural  changes  of  language 
by  which  new  dialects  are  produced,  the  newly  adopted  modifications  of  words 
have  arisen  from  causes  independent  of  human  forethought,  and  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  operating  on  the  organs  of 
speech,  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  instinctive  energies  of  man,  rather  than  on 
his  intellect  or  will.  This,  I  apprehend,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  savage 
character  of  those  by  whom  such  changes  are  brought  about,  and  from  the  consi- 
deration that  a  great  alteration  in  the  grammatical  frame-work  of  a  language  has 
never  been  suddenly  effected  in  a  civilized  state  of  society.  Thus  the  transition 
from  Latin  to  Italian  is  due  to  savages  who  took  no  interest  in  philological 
speculations,  but  were  wholly  intent  upon  fighting  and  plunder  ;  as  soon  as  they 
became  a  little  civilized,  and  capable  of  reflexion,  an  end  was  put  to  all  further 
violent  innovation  in  the  structure  of  their  speech.*    But  however  devoid  of 

*  The  power  which  alphabetic  writing  exerts  in  preserving  the  grammatic  structure  of  a  language 
i«  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  above  example.  What  space  of  time  wan  occupied  in  completing  the 
transition  from  IjUiii  to  Italian  cannot  now  be  exactly  ascertained  j  but  it  undoubtedly  was  very 
short  in  comparison  with  the  previous  duration  of  the  older  dialect,  or  the  age  which  the  subsequent 
one  has  since  attained  to.  The  savages  who  effected  this  transition  could  neither  read  nor  write 
(and  if  the  nation  they  conquered  had  sunk  into  equal  ignorance,  the  difference  between  the  ancient 
VOL.  XVHI.  a 
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attention  or  design  men  may  be  in  the  case  of  the  natural  production  of  new 
verbal  modifications,  yet  in  general  those  modifications  are  in  the  same  dialect 
similarly  made  for  similar  alterations  of  the  sense ;  partly  from  the  instinctive 
predilection  of  the  mind  for  uniformity,  and  partly  perhaps  from  some  indistinct 
reference  to  older  forms.  It  is  this  analogy  in  their  formation  that,  afterwards 
presenting  itself  to  notice,  gives  room  for  the  application  to  them  of  grammatic 
rules  of  classification,  determining  how  each  word  is  to  be  inflected  for  the 
several  varieties  of  its  primary  signification,  in  polysyllabic  tongues ;  or  how  its 
elementary  sounds  are  to  be  changed  in  composition  or  in  connexion  with  other 
words  of  a  seutence,  in  the  languages  which  admit  of  such  permutations.  In  all 
those  modifications  of  a  word,  when  arising  from  a  natural  source,  one  common 
property  is  observable ;  namely,  that  the  root  is  scarcely  ever  wholly  changed ;  for 
it  is  impossible  that  the  expression  for  the  principal  part  of  the  meaning  of  a  term 
should  entirely  disappear  without  arresting  the  attention  of  the  person  who  intro- 
duced so  striking  a  transformation.  Hence  the  instances  of  total  alterations  of 
the  kind  in  the  construction  of  sentences  arc  few  and  anomalous  in,  I  believe, 
every  known  language  except  the  Sanscrit ;  while  in  this  Jattcr  tongue  the  dhdtii 

and  the  modern  language  of  Italy  would  probably  have  been  umch  greater  than  it  now  i«) ;  but  ai 
soon  as  the  art  in  question  again  canje  into  Use  among  the  upper  classes  of  .society ,  all  great  change* 
of  Italian  ceased  ;  it  lias,  indeed,  since  received  gradually  improvements,  but  its  grammatic  frame  is, 
in  the  main,  unaltered  from  what  it  was  at  the  earliest  period  to  which  it  can  be  traced.  On  the 
other  hand,  however  barbarous  in  other  respect*  were  the  Turkish  invaders  of  Greece,  they  still  had 
an  alphabetic  writing  of  their  own  distinct  from  that  of  the  Greeks ;  which  circumstance  effectually 
prevented  any  blending  of  the  languages  of  the  two  people.  The  consequence  is,  that  Greek  never 
underwent  a  total  change  in  its  inflexions;  and  it  is  nut  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  the  modern 
language  scarcely  differs  from  the  dialects  which  were  spoken  in  Greece  three  thousand  years  ago, 
more  than  those  dialects  differed  from  each  other.  Coni|>aro  now  with  those  two  eaamples  the  case 
of  South-Easlern  Asia  and  of  America.  In  the  former  district, — where  alphabetic  writing  is  probably 
not  of  very  ancient  standing,  and  wheru  its  use  has  been  considerably  deteriorated  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  hieroglyphic  practice, — great  numbers  of  languages  have  started  up,  many  of  them 
even  since  the  formation  of  the  Sanscrit,  from  which  they  obviously  are  in  part  derived.  In  the 
latter  range  of  countries, — into  which  it  is  certain  that  the  alphabetic  art  was  not  introduced  till  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  and  which  the  state  of  their  population  affords  reason  to  think,  were 
not  then  very  long  peopled,— there  have  been  found  no  less,  it  is  said,  than^/ffcn  hundred  dif- 
ferent dialects  spoken  by  the  original  inbabitanU.—Sec  PntchartTt  Supplement,  &c.  p.  II. 
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not  unfrequently  disappearing,*  docs  so,  exactly  according  to  rules  which,  for 
every  case,  determine  the  substitutions  that  are  to  be  made ;  and  that  in  so  pre- 
cise and  definite  a  manner,  that  the  student  can  always  recover  the  root ; — a 
circumstance  which,  as  I  conceive,  strongly  marks  out  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Sanscrit  structure  as  artificial,  and  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  it 
and  all  natural  languages. 

In  the  fourth  place,  "  to  be"  is  expressed  in  Sanscrit  by  two  different  verbs, 
which  in  the  first  person  singular  are,  3Tf?T  ASM*,  from  the  dhdtu  3W  AS, 
and  *4<Tlf*T  BHdVd  Ml,  from  the  dhaiu  J£  BHu ;  but  of  these  the  latter  is 
conjugated  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  active,  passive,  and  middle 
voice ; — a  peculiarity  of  which,  I  believe,  no  instance  is  to  be  found  in  any  natural 
language.  In  fact  the  verb  substantive,  though  in  many  languages  used  as  an 
auxiliary  in  the  expression  of  passive  forms  of  thought,  does  not,  when  employed 
as  a  principal,  in  strictness  admit  of  the  distinction  of  voices,  and  in  consequence 
is  generally  confined  to  the  inflexions  of  a  single  voice.  There  are,  however, 
several  exceptions  to  this  restriction ;  in  Hebrew,  for  example,  the  verb  rm, 
HaYaH,  is  found  in  a  few  of  the  passive  inflexions  of  the  preterite  and  the  par- 
ticiple benoni ;  in  Greek,  ci/u  is  used  in  the  imperfect  and  first  future  middle; 
and  in  "Welsh,  hod  occurs  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  tenses  of  the  passive 
voice.t    Many  other  such  instances  might  be  adduced ;  and  it  is  only  accordant 

•  Mr.  Carey  enumerates  the  following  ways  of  forming  derivatives  from  dhatut;  "I.  by  pre- 
fixing an  inseparable  preposition ;  2.  by  inserting  a  syllable  or  syllables  between  the  root  and  the 
other  additions  ;  3.  fry  a  tubititution  of  other  Utters  for  torn*  or  all  the  original  lettertofthe  dhitiJ  ; 
4.  by  affixes ;  5.  by  the  terminations  which  inako  the  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs— Caretft  Gram. 
pp.  11-12. 

t  See  Dr.  Pritchard's  Supplement,  &c  p.  174.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  an  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  Pritchard's  respecting  the  WeUh  language,  which  in  a  philological  point  of  view  is  very 
valuable.  By  a  comparison  of  the  personal  inflexions  of  the  verbs  with  the  pronominal  suffixes  to 
other  words,  he  has  proved  those  inflexions  to  consist  of  fragments  of  pronouns,  in  like  manner  as  in 
Hebrew ;  or,  to  give  hi*  conclusion  on  the  subject  in  hi*  own  way  of  expressing  it,  he  has  clearly 
shown,  "  that  the  Welsh  verbal  terminations  arc  in  general  merely  abbreviated  or  modified  pronoutu, 
affixed  to  the  verbal  roots ;  and  this  conclusion  does  not  rest  merely  upon  a  probable  conjecture,  on 
which  the  grammarians  of  other  Indo-European  languages  have  been  obliged  to  found  it,  but  on  the 
more  substantial  fact,  that  the  very  terminations  in  question  are  actually  to  be  identified  with  the 

«  2 
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with  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  great  irregularities 
should  occur  iu  a  verb  which,  in  all  languages,  must  have  been  one  of  the  first 
inflected,  and  in  most  of  them  probably  was  brought  into  use  before  their  models 
for  uniformity  of  inflexion  had  been  established.  But  tliat  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  this  verb  in  more  voices  than  one,  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance,  that,  although  they  would  not  give  up  irregular 
inflexions  of  it  to  which  they  had  been  once  habituated,  they  yet  never  completed 
those  inflexions  throughout  the  moods  and  tenses  of  a  second  voice.  The  very 
striking  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Sanscrit  and  all  other  languages, 

pronouns,  as  they  arc  used  on  other  occasions  in  an  abbreviated  form."— PritchartFi  Supplement,  iu: 
p.  133.  But  the  structure  of  the  formative  additions  to  the  root  of  the  verb  is  more  clearly  dis- 
cernible in  Hebrew  than  in  Welsh  combinations,  in  this  respect,  that,  in  the  former  language,  the 
case  of  the  pronoun  of  which  part  is  employed,  can  be  frequently  distinguished  ;  and  then,  in  accor- 
dance with  Ktrin  correctness  of  expression,  it  is  found  In  enter  the  formative  in  the  nominative  case, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  modification  of  it  appropriated  to  oblique  cases,  is  that  which  is  used  a» 
an  affix.  Thus pakad-ta  (thou  hast  visited)  has  the  terminal  ion  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person 
singular  masculine  in  the  nominative  case  ;  but  pekod-ka  (thy  visiting,  or  to  visit  thee)  and  pekad- 
nu-ka  (wo  have  visited  thee)  exhibit,  each  of  them  in  its  last  syllable,  the  termination  which  belong* 
to  this  pronoun  in  oblique  cases.  Still,  however,  there  is  a  far  greater  distinctness  of  the  elements  of 
inflexion  in  Welsh  than  in  any  of  the  other  ancient  European  tongues;  whence  it  would  appear,  that 
the  progress  of  amalgamation  which  takes  place  after  the  formation  of  a  new  dialect,  lasted  a  shorter 
time,  and  by  the  use  of  alphabetic  writing — thoonly  conceivable  means  of  producing  such  an  effect, — 
was  sooner  stopped  in  this  tongue  than  in  the  rest ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  in  an  older  slate  than  any  other  of  the  North-European  languages  which  have  sprung  up  from 
the  same  stock.  This  inference  from  the  structure  of  the  Welsh  dialect  is,  to  some  extent,  supported 
by  historic  evidence;  for  the  ancient  Britons,  from  their  close  connexion  with  the  Romans,  early  got 
the  benefit  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  were  comparatively  civilized  at  the  period  when  their  Saxon 
oppressors  were  in  a  stato  of  the  grossest  barbarism.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Welsh  is  older  than 
any  form  of  the  German  language  now  extant ;  though  it  falls  short  of  the  age  of  Latin  by  near  a 
thousand  years,  and  of  that  of  Greek  by  a  still  greater  interval.  The  claims,  therefore,  which  the 
Germans  set  up  for  the  antiquity  of  their  language  are  wholly  inadmissible  ;  indeed  one  can  hardly 
avoid  smiling  at  the  extravagance  of  tho»e  claims.  Thus  one  of  their  writers,  Jnkel,  in  a  work  pub- 
lished so  lately  as  the  year  1830,  under  the  title  '<  Der  germanische  Urspning  der  lutein Uehen 
Sprache,"  has  seriously  endeavoured  to  prove  that  I.atiti  was  derived  from  German.  He  might  just  as 
rationally  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Human  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  German  one;  or 
rather,  indeed,  ho  should  have  commenced  with  this  latter  notable  point,  and  have  shown  the  German 
graphic  system  to  bo  the  older  of  the  two  ;  for  nothing  can  now  be  known  of  the  language  of  any 
people  before  the  epoch  of  their  fir* I  u«c  of  letters. 
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has  strangely  been  laid  hold  of  as  a  mark  of  its  great  antiquity ;  but  leads,  as  I 
conceive,  to  quite  another  result,  and  chiefly  serves  to  show  its  artificial  origin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther  into  particulars  under  this  head ;  many  others 
probably  will  occur  to  the  Sanscrit  scholar,  bearing  the  same  way ;  but  a 
sufficient  number,  I  apprehend,  has  already  been  adduced  to  establish,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  fact  that  the  language  in  question  owes  the  original  production  of  a 
great  part  of  its  structure,  not  to  causes  naturally  operating  on  the  human  mind, 
but  altogether  to  artificial  contrivance.  Now  what  conceivable  motive,  except 
that  which  I  have  suggested,  could  have  influenced  men  to  take  the  trouble  of 
artificially  framing  this  most  troublesome  and  complicated  in  its  frame-work  of 
all  languages  ?  Upon  the  whole,  then,  there  are  three  properties  of  the  San- 
scrit tongue  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  chiefly  to  direct  attention;  1.  the 
subtilty  of  its  grammar ;  2.  the  infusion  into  it  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  of 
German ;  3.  its  artificial  formation.  But  with  those  properties  the  view  which 
I  have  submitted  to  the  reader  is  not  merely  compatible  upou  general  principles, 
but  its  congruity  with  them  is  sustained  and  borne  out  by  the  historic  evidence 
of  analogous  cases ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  is  wholly  irreconcileable  with  every  one  of  the  three. 

The  statement  which  I  wish  to  place  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
respecting  the  nature,  age,  and  origin  of  the  Sanscrit,  both  writing  and  language, 
is  now  concluded,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  immediate  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject in  question.  But  as  considerations  drawn  from  astronomical  science  lend  a 
great  accession  of  strength  to  my  argument, — not  only  in  showing  that  the 
authority  of  the  Brahmans,  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  my  representation,  is 
entitled  to  no  sort  of  attention,  but  also  in  other  ways ; — I  think  it  right  to  avail 
myself  briefly  of  the  collateral  support  which  I  can  thence  derive ;  for  which 
purpose  I  shall  chiefly  refer  to  two  articles  of  J.  Bentley,  Esq.,  inserted  in  the 
sixth  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  These  articles  arc  well 
worth  reading  on  their  own  account,  and  afford  a  happy  illustration  of  the  force 
with  which  mathematical  skill  may  be  sometimes  brought  to  bear  upon  subjects 
that  are  not  purely  of  a  scientific  nature ;  but  my  description  of  them,  confined 
as  it  must  be  within  narrow  limits,  and  destitute  of  the  explanatory  aid  which 
examples  of  calculations  actually  worked  supply,  will,  I  fear,  convey  but  a  very 
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inadequate  idea  of  the  great  clearness  and  ability  with  which  they  have  been 
composed. 

The  main  foundation  of  Mr.  Bcntley's  discovery  respecting  the  Hindoo 
astronomy,  and  which  he  has  established  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  is,  that 
every  known  system  of  it,  excepting,  indeed,  those  grounded  upon  methods 
obviously  borrowed  from  modern  European  science,  is  constructed  on  the  follow, 
ing  principle.  The  framcr  of  each  system  selected  ad  libitum  as  the  epoch  from 
which  the  celestial  motions  were  to  be  calculated,  some  very  remote  point  of  time, 
with  no  other  restriction  than  that,  according  to  his  notion  of  the  length  of  a 
year,  the  sun  must  have  been  then  exactly  in  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  arbitrarily 
assumed  that,  at  that  very  instant,  the  moon  and  planets,  with  the  nodes  and 
apsides  of  their  orbits,  were  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  (that  is,  that  as  seen 
from  the  earth  they  were  then  in  the  imaginary  right  line  passing  through  the 
centres  of  the  earth  and  sun).  Such  a  coincidence  most  probably  never  occurred, 
and  certainly  did  not  occur,  as  Mr.  Bentley  has  clearly  shown,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Caliyuga  of  the  system  of  Veraha,  (in  the  year  B.  C  3102),  to 
which  instant  of  time  it  is  ascribed,  as  well  as  to  the  epoch  from  which  the  system 
is  made  to  begin.*  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  purely  Hindoo  systems,  the 
number  of  revolutions  performed  by  each  celestial  object  during  the  Caljm,  or 
grand  cycle,  is  fixed ;  consequently  the  mean  motion  of  each  is  determined ;  and 
the  calculation  of  its  mean  heliocentric  longitude  at  any  assigned  time  is  greatly 
simplified  by  the  above  described  assumption.  For  as  the  whole  length  of  the 
Calpa  is  to  the  part  of  it  elapsed  up  to  any  assigned  instant,  so  is  the  number  of 
revolutions  performed  by  any  planet  in  the  former  space  of  time  to  the  number 
performed  by  it  in  the  latter  space ;  from  which,  deducting  the  integers,  the 
fractional  remainder  gives,  according  to  the  assumption  in  question,  the  sought 
longitude.    It  is,  however,  certain  that  every  such  system  being  founded  on  a 

*  To  express  myself  more  accurately,  an  actual  conjunction  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place  only 
at  the  commencement  of  the  great  cycle  (or  Calpa)  of  this  system  ;  and  a  mean  conjunction  at  the 
commencement  of  its  Caliyuga.  What  the  actual  positions  of  tho  heavenly  bodies  at  the  remoter 
point  of  time  were  (supposing  thorn  to  have  been  then  in  oxistciicc),  it  would  be  impossible  now  to 
ascertain  i  but  their  positions  at  the  nearer  epoch,  calculated  according  to  their  mean  motions,  are 
easily  determined,  and  come  out  altogether  different  from  what  they  should  be,  to  verify  the  Hindoo 
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false  hypothesis,  must  exhibit  the  mean  motions  too  great  for  the  planets  which 
had  really  passed  the  line  of  conjunction  at  the  assumed  epoch ;  and  too  little,  for 
those  which  then  had  not  as  yet  arrived  at  it  The  remoter,  indeed,  that  epoch 
is,  the  less  will  come  out  the  error  in  the  mean  motion  of  each  planet,  as  being  a 
given  quantity  (and  that,  at  all  events,  not  more  than  a  semicircle)  distributed 
among  a  greater  number  of  revolutions ;  which  explains  the  cause  of  the  Hindoo 
cycles  being  made  so  enormously  great,  and  of  their  magnitude  being  increased  in 
each  succeeding  system.  By  such  means  the  errors  in  mean  motion  may  be  so 
much  reduced,  that  the  mean  longitude  of  each  of  tho  heavenly  bodies, — which 
can  be  determined  by  the  system,  at  a  certain  period  not  very  far  from  the  time  of 
its  being  constructed,  just  as  accurately  as  by  European  tables, — shall  come  out 
nearly  accurate  for  some  length  of  time  reckoned  backward  and  forward  from 
that  period;  the  interval  during  which  the  system  thus  answers  being  greater,  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  the  errors  in  the  mean  motions  it  exhibits,  arc  less.  But 
after  some  years  the  accumulation  of  errors,  be  they  ever  so  small,  must  at  last 
become  sensible ;  and  the  farther  the  time  for  which  the  mean  longitudes  are 
sought,  recedes  from  the  era  of  the  construction  of  any  set  of  Hindoo  tables,  the 
greater  must  be  the  errors  of  the  several  computations  in  which  those  tables 
are  employed ;  a  circumstance  which  has  given  occasion  to  successive  formations 
of  different  systems,  or  rather  to  reconstructions  of  the  one  system,  the  main 
principle  on  which  they  all  are  founded  being  the  same. 

If  a  set  of  tables  were  framed  ever  so  correctly  upon  the  plan  I  have  just 
sketched  out,  they  still  could  give  the  mean  place  of  each  heavenly  body  with 
exactness  only  at  one  instant ;  but  they  would  so  give  it  for  every  planet,  apsis, 
and  node,  at  the  same  point  of  time,  namely,  at  the  time  of  their  being  con- 
structed. As  however  the  case  is,  no  Indian  tables  are  so  correct;  in  all  of  them 
the  moment  of  exactness  is  different  for  different  celestial  objects ;  but  for  each 
object  this  moment  can  be  ascertained  in  any  set  by  a  simple  proportion.  For 
the  error  in  the  present  mean  longitude  of  a  celestial  object  as  given  by  a  Hindoo 
system,  is  the  accumulation  of  error  in  mean  motion  since  the  instant  for  which 
we  are  searching  ;  but  the  quantity  of  the  former  error  is  got  by  calculating  the 
present  mean  place  of  that  object  according  to  the  Hindoo  tables,  and  also 
according  to  correct  European  ones,  and  then  taking  the  difference ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  quantity  of  the  latter  error  is  had  by  calculating  in  each  set  of  tables 
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the  motion  of  the  same  object  in  a  hundred  years,  and  taking  the  difference. 
As,  then,  the  error  of  motion  for  a  hundred  years  is  to  the  present  error  of  mean 
longitude,  so  let  one  hundred  years  be  to  a  fourth  proportional ;  and  this  will  be 
the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  point  of  time  when  the  system 
gave  with  exactness  the  mean  longitude  of  the  celestial  object  under  examination. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  aim  of  an  Indian  astronomer,  in  constructing  new 
Hindoo  tables,  must  have  been  to  avoid  the  inaccuracy,  ascertained  by  expe- 
rience, of  older  ones,  and  to  make  his  calculations  as  to  the  places  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  agree  with  actual  observation  as  near  as  he  possibly  could.  But  in  adjust- 
ing the  mean  motion  ascribed  to  each  planet  so  as  to  accomplish  this  end,  he  was 
in  fact  bringing  the  above-mentioned  point  of  exactness  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  near 
to  his  own  time ;  and  the  more  successful  he  was  in  his  adjustment,  the  nearer 
those  two  points  of  time  must  have  been  to  coincidence.  We  cannot,  however, 
depend  upon  any  single  operation  for  determining  the  latter  time  by  means  of 
the  former.  It  is  far  more  likely,  considering  the  imperfection  of  the  Hindoo's 
means,  that  incvery  case  there  should  be  a  failure  of  coincidence,  the  point  of 
exactness  for  some  of  the  planets,  &c.  preceding  the  era  of  the  construction  of 
his  tables,  and  for  others  following  it.  The  only  secure  way,  therefore,  of  arriving 
at  the  era  in  question  is  to  calculate  several  of  those  points,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  the  calculations,  the  nearer  must  their  mean  result  come  to  the  precise 
epoch  which  is  the  object  of  our  search. 

The  method  above  described  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Bentley  to  deter- 
mining the  ages  of  the  two  principal  Hindoo  systems  of  astronomy,  that  of 
Varuha  Mihira,  which  is  detailed  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  and  is  asserted  by 
the  Brahmans  to  have  been  constructed  above  two  millions  of  years  ago;  and 
that  of  Brahma  Gupta,  which  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  not  to  be  above 
thirteen  hundred  years  old.  Let  us  begin  with  the  former  system.  In  the  year 
1 799,  when  Mr.  Bentley  made  his  calculations,  the  error  in  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  Moon's  apogee,  as  deduced  from  the  tables  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  was 
4  I  V  28.2 ' ;  and  the  error  of  those  tobies  as  to  the  motion  of  the  same  apsis  in 
the  course  of  100  years  is  42'  10.9".  As  then  42'  10.9'  is  to  4U  15'  28.2 ",  so 
let  100  be  to  a  fourth  proportional,  which  comes  out  G05.  There  had,  conse- 
quently, in  the  year  1 799,  about  605  years  passed,  since  the  time  when  the  tables 
of  the  Sun/a  Siddhanta  would  have  given  the  mean  longitude  of  the  Moon's 
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apogee  correctly,  which  could  not  be  distant  by  any  great  interval  from  the  time 
when  those  tables  were  constructed.  By  similar  calculations  applied  to  the 
Moon's  ascending  node,  the  Sun's  apogee,  Venus,  Mars,  the  Moon,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Mars's  aphelion,  he  got  for  each  calculation  a  number  of  years  which 
could  not  be  very  different  from  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta ;  and  the  mean 
result  of  the  ten  operations  gave  that  age,  at  the  time  of  their  being  made,  some- 
what less  than  73 1  years. 

From  the  foregoing  result,  combined  with  other  considerations,  Mr.  Bentley 
very  justly  drew  the  following  conclusion.  «» Therefore,  any  Hindu  work  in 
which  the  name  of  Varaha  or  his  system  is  mentioned,  must  evidently  be 
modern ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  totally  destroys  the  pretended  antiquity  of 
many  of  the  Purunas  and  other  books,  which,  through  the  artifices  of  the 
Brahman ical  tribe,  have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  most  ancient  in  existence." — 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi,  p.  574.  To  this  it  was  objected  by  a  cotcmporary 
writer,  that  the  Varaha  who  wrote  the  astronomical  treatise  was  a  different  person 
from  Varaha  Mihira; — an  objection  which  has  no  ground  whatever  to  rest  on 
except  the  assertion  of  the  very  persons  whose  veracity  is  called  in  question,  and 
to  which,  besides,  our  author  gave  the  following  answer.  "  It  was  not  necessary 
that  the  name  of  Varaha  Mihira  should  occur  in  the  Puranas  to  prove  them  mo- 
dern ;  for,  putting  Varaha  and  his  system  altogether  out  of  the  question,  yet  still 
the  names,  not  only  of  the  princes  in  whose  reigns  he  lived,  but  also  of  several 
others,  down  to  the  last  Mohammedan  conquest,  with  the  years  of  each  reign,  are 
to  be  found  in  sonic  of  the  Puranas ;  a  most  certain  proof  that  these  works  arc 
not  the  genuine  monuments  of  primeval  times." — Asiat.  liesear.  vol.  viii,  p.  201. 
To  this  reply  of  Mr.  Bentley  I  must  add,  that  he  has,  by  his  astronomical  proof, 
completely  identified  the  age  of  Varaha,  the  author  of  the  system  in  question, 
with  that  of  Varaha  Mihira,  which  falls  inside  the  limits  within  which  Indian 
chronological  dates  can  be  securely  depended  on ;  or  in  other  words,  he  has 
proved  that  the  Varaha  who  wrote  the  Surya  Siddhanta  lived  at  a  time  when  it 
is  known  to  a  certainty,  from  historic  records,  that  a  person  of  that  name  lived; 
so  that  here,  in  some  degree,  history  lends  her  aid,  in  verification  of  the  result  to 
which  science  had  by  a  different  route  conducted  us. 

But  a  far  more  decisive  and  convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Bcntley's  method  is  supplied  by  the  method  itself ;  as  may  be  perceived  from  his 

vol.  xviu.  * 
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second  application  of  it,  to  a  brief  account  of  which  I  now  proceed.  Brahma 
Gupta  flourished  about  the  year  of  our  era  527 ;  a  date,  respecting  which  there 
is  no  disagreement,  and  which  is  sufficiently  verified  by  the  position  of  the  colures 
on  the  Hindoo  sphere,  as  fixed  by  him.  Now  the  English  astronomer  deduced 
the  time  in  which  the  tables  of  Brahma  Gupta  were  constructed  from  nine  diffe- 
rent operations ;  by  calculating,  in  the  manner  already  described,  the  several 
lengths  of  time  elapsed  since  those  tables  would  have  given  exactly  the  mean 
longitudes  of  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  Moon's 
apogee,  her  ascending  node,  the  Sun's  apogee ;  and  by  takiug  the  ninth  part  of 
the  sum  of  those  lengths.  The  mean  result  was  found  to  be  1 263|  years ;  and 
if  these  be  deducted  from  1799,  the  year  when  the  calculations  were  made,  the 
era  of  the  construction  of  the  tables  comes  out  A.  D.  535^,  or  eight  years  four 
months  different  from  that  era,  as  otherwise  ascertained.  But  in  a  system  framed 
somewhere  about  six  hundred  years  after,  it  is  probable  that  the  mean  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  given  more  accurately  in  accordance  with  the  artificial 
basis  of  Hindoo  astronomy  than  in  that  of  Brahma  Gupta;  whence  it  may,  as  I 
conceive,  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  age  which  has  been  made  out  for  the  Surya 
Siddhanta  differs  from  the  truth  by  less  than  eight  years. 

In  confirmation  of  our  author's  account  of  the  false  assumption  on  which  the 
Indian  astronomy  is  founded,  I  give  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Harte's 
translation  of  Laplace's  Si/stcme  du  Monde.  "  The  Indian  tables  indicate  a 
knowledge  of  astronomy  considerably  advanced,  but  every  thing  shows  that  it  is 
not  of  an  extremely  remote  antiquity.  And  here,  with  regret,  I  differ  in  opinion 
from  a  learned  and  illustrious  astronomer,  whose  fate  is  a  terrible  proof  of  the 
inconstancy  of  popular  favour,  who,  after  having  honoured  his  career  by  labours 
useful  both  to  science  and  humanity,  perished  a  victim  to  the  most  sanguinary 
tyranny,  opposing  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  virtue,  to  the  revilings  of  an 
infatuated  people,  of  whom  he  had  been  once  the  idol.  The  Indian  tables  have 
two  principal  epochs,  which  go  back,  one  to  the  year  3102,  the  other  to  the  year 
1491,  before  our  sera.  These  epochs  are  connected  with  the  mean  motions  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets,  in  such  a  manner  that,  setting  out  from  the  position 
which  the  Indian  tables  assign  to  all  the  stars  at  this  second  epoch,  and  reascend- 
ing  to  the  first  by  means  of  these  tables,  the  general  conjunction  which  they 
suppose  at  this  primitive  epoch,  is  found.    Baillie,  the  celebrated  astronomer 
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already  alluded  to,  endeavours,  in  his  Indian  astronomy,  to  prove  that  the  first  of 
these  epochs  is  founded  on  observation.  Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  are 
brought  forward,  with  that  perspicuity  he  so  well  knew  how  to  bestow  on  subjects 
the  most  abstract,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  this  period  teas  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  common  origin  to  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
the  zodiac.  Our  last  astronomical  tables  being  rendered  more  perfect  by  the 
comparison  of  theory  with  a  great  number  of  observations,  do  not  permit  us  to 
admit  the  conjunction  supposed  in  the  Indian  tables  ;*'— Hartes  Translation  and 
Commentary,  &c.  vol.  ii,  pp.  220-1. 

From  the  above  extract  it  appears  that  Laplace  was  aware  of  the  artificial 
nature  of  the  Hindoo  systems  of  astronomy,  as  well  as  of  the  falsehood  of  the 
claims  to  antiquity  which  arc  set  up  for  them  by  the  Brahmans.  But  the  beau- 
tifully ingeuious  application  of  the  knowledge  of  that  nature  to  the  purpose  of 
compelling  each  system  to  tell  its  own  age,  is,  I  believe,  altogether  and  exclu- 
sively Mr.  Bcntlcy's  invention.  I  subjoin  another  extract  from  the  same 
translation  of  Laplace's  work,  which  affords  some  additional  proofs  of  the  several 
sets  of  Indian  tables  having  been  constructed  in  comparatively  modern  times. 
"  Many  elements,  such  as  the  equations  of  the  centre  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  arc 
very  different  in  the  Indian  tables  from  what  they  must  have  been  at  their  first 
epoch.  A  consideration  of  all  these  tables,  and  particularly  the  impossibility  of 
the  conjunction  at  the  epoch  they  suppose,  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have 
been  constructed,  or  at  least  rectified,  in  modern  times.  This  also  may  be 
inferred  from  the  mean  motions  which  they  assign  to  the  Moon,  with  respect  to 
its  perigee,  its  nodes,  and  the  Sun,  which  being  more  rapid  than  according  to 
Ptolemy,  indicate  that  they  are  posterior  to  this  astronomer,  for  we  know,  by  the 
theory  of  universal  gravitation,  that  these  three  motions  have  accelerated  for  a  great 
number  of  ages.  Thus  this  result  of  a  theory  so  important  for  lunar  astronomy, 
throws  great  light  on  chronology." — Harte's  Translation,  &c.  vol.  ii,  p.  222. 

Although  I  avail  myself  of  the  support  afforded  by  the  proofs  alluded  to  in 
the  above  extract,  both  on  account  of  the  great — the  deservedly  great — scientific 
celebrity  of  their  author,  and  also  because  they  lead  to  a  right  result ;  yet  I  am 
bound  to  add,  that  the  last  of  them,  and  that  upon  which  he  appears  chiefly  to 
rely  as  a  useful  test  of  chronology,  is,  in  reference  to  that  of  India,  altogether 
inconclusive.    For  the  age  of  a  set  of  Hindoo  tables  can  in  no  way  be  deduced 
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from  the  motions  they  assign  to  the  Moon,  unless  they  exhibit  those  motions 
correctly  for  the  time  when  they  were  constructed.  But  from  M.  Laplace's  own 
showing  it  follows  that  they  can  none  of  them  be,  in  the  remotest  degree,  de- 
pended on  as  accurate  to  this  effect ;  since  he  admits  that  the  Moon  was  not  in 
the  position  attributed  to  her  in  any  Indian  system  at  the  epoch  from  which  its 
computations  arc  made  to  commence ;  and  has  proved  that  her  mean  motions,  in 
each  system  represented  as  constant,  are  in  reality  varied  in  the  course  of  time. 
That  we  may  see  more  distinctly  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  misrepresentations, 
let  us  first  suppose  for  a  moment  the  motions  in  question  to  be  constant,  as  they 
arc  exhibited  by  the  Indian  astronomers.  Then  the  framer  of  each  system,  as 
reckoning  from  a  wrong  beginning,  must  necessarily  have  assigned  a  wrong  mean 
motion  to  the  Moon,  in  order  to  bring  out  her  mean  place  right  at  the  end  of  the 
computed  revolutions,  that  is,  in  his  own  time.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose 
the  Moon's  position  at  the  commencement  of  an  Indian  epoch  to  be  rightly 
given,  then  the  uniform  mean  motion  attributed  to  her,  could  agree  with  her 
really  varying  mean  motions  only  once  during  the  immensely  long  course  of  the 
acceleration  of  those  motions,  and  once  during  their  retardation.  Let  now  the 
real  state  of  the  case  be  considered,  both  sources  of  incorrect  computation  being 
taken  into  account ;  and  it  is  possible  that  an  Indian  set  of  tables  may,  by  a  com- 
pensation of  errors,  give  a  right  return  of  the  lunar  motions  twice  in  the  period 
of  the  variation  of  those  motions ;  but  the  chances  arc  millions  to  one  against 
either  time  of  their  doing  so  coinciding  with  the  era  of  their  construction. 
M.  Laplace,  therefore,  was  wholly  unwarranted  in  arguing  from  the  motions 
under  consideration,  as  if  they  were  rightly  given  just  at  that  era. 

An  example  or  two  will,  perhaps,  place  this  matter  in  a  clearer  point  of  view. 
M.  Laplace  states  that  the  Indian  tables  assign  mean  motions  to  the  Moon  more 
rapid  than  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  thence  infers  that  they  arc  posterior  to  the 
age  of  that  astronomer  ;  but  he  might  have  added,  that  the  motions  in  question 
arc  more  rapid  than  according  to  Lalande,  and,  consequently,  upon  his  own  prin- 
ciple, the  tables  exhibiting  them  arc  more  modern  than  those  of  Lalande, — a 
conclusion  which  is  obviously  false.  Thus  for  instance,  in  the  tables  of  Brahma 
Gupta,  the  mean  motion  of  the  Moon  is  exhibited  more  rapid  than  in  those  of 
Lalande  by  5'  38.9'  in  a  century  ;*  and,  therefore,  according  to  our  author, 

•  Sec  Asiatic  Beiearcket,  vol.  vi,  p.  380. 
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Brahma  Gupta  is  more  modern  than  Lalandc; — indeed  so  much  more  modern, 
that  the  time  of  his  existence  is  not  yet  arrived,  nor  will  it  for  near  four  thousand 
years  to  come  ;*  and  it  must  have  been  only  by  some  sort  of  prophetic  anticipa- 
tion that  the  Brahmans  have  had  his  tobies  for  the  last  1300  years.  Again  the 
same  tables  exhibit  the  mean  motion  of  the  Moon's  apogee  slower  than  in  those 
of  Lalande  at  the  rate  of  8'  3.4"  in  a  century ;  which  difference  also,  by  our 
author's  reasoning,  would  remove  the  Indian  astronomer  into  futurity,  but  only 
about  half  as  far  off  from  us  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  The  tables  of  Varaha 
likewise  exhibit  the  mean  motion  of  the  Moon  greater  than  modern  ones  do, 
and,  of  course,  he  is  not  yet  come  into  existence ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  be  above  ten  thousand  years  old,  since  the  mean  motion  of  the  Moon's 
apogee  is  given  slower  in  Lalande's  tables  than  in  them  at  the  rate  of  42'  10.9"  in 
a  century.  These  are  a  few  of  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  into  which  the 
application  of  the  lunar  theory  to  Indian  chronology  would  lead  us.  The  mis- 
take of  M.  Laplace  arose,  as  I  conceive,  from  his  overlooking  the  bearing  which 
the  nature  of  the  Indian  astronomy  had  upon  his  argument;— a  bearing,  which 
is  strictly  dcduciblc  from  the  data  that  he  himself  has  supplied. 

To  return  to  the  two  articles  of  the  English  astronomer ; — upon  stating  that, 
previously  to  the  age  of  Brahma  Gupta,  the  Hindoos  came  no  nearer  to  deter- 
mining the  true  length  of  a  lunation  than  within  20'  49£"  of  time,  he  offers  the 
following  remark.    "  This  makes  an  error  of  one  day  in  less  than  six  years, 

•  M.  I-aplaee  states  that  the  retardation  in  the  mean  motion  of  either  apsis  of  the  Moon's  orbit, 
which  has  accrued  since  the  time  of  Hipparehus,  or  in  the  course  of  about  two  thousand  years,  is  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  fifteen  minutes  in  a  century.  "  —  j'en  avois  couclu  que  le  mouvement  <Ju  perigee 
lunaire  se  rallentit  do  sieclc  en  siiclo.et  qu'il  est  maintenant  plus  petit  d'environ  quinxe  minutes  par 
siecle,  qu'au  temps  d'Hypparque.  Ce  resultat  de  la  theorie  a  etc  confirme  par  la  discussion  dos 
observations  ancienties  et  modernes." — Mecaniqve  CeU-tlt,  torn,  iii,  p.  274.  Hut  he  has  also  proved 
that  the  rate  of  retardation  of  the  apsi*  is  three  times  the  rate  of  acceleration  of  the  Moon  herself. 
The  secular  motion  of  the  Moon,  therefore,  is  greater  now  than  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  by 
about  five  minutes  of  his  notation,  or  somewhat  above  two  minutes  and  a  half  of  the  common 
sexagesimal  admeasurement;  and  of  course  it  will  take  about  four  thousand  years  more  before  she 
acquires  the  further  secular  acceleration  of  hi  38.9"  ; — that  is,  supposing  the  rate  of  acceleration  to 
continue  the  same  for  the  neat  four  thousand  years  as  for  the  last  two  thousand,  which  probably  is 
not  exactly  the  case,  but  I  have  no  occasion  here  to  look  for  more  than  a  very  loose  approximation 
to  thetiulh. 
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which  shows  that  the  Hindus,  at  that  period,  could  not  determine  the  times  of 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  for  six  years  together  correct, 
much  less  eclipses. — Vol.  viii,  note  in  p.  235.  And  after  telling  ug  that  Brahma 
Gupta  made  his  Calpa,  or  grand  cycle,  commence  on  a  Sunday,  he  observes : 
"  This  is  the  first  system,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  [for  he  had  already  proved  the 
system  of  Varaha  to  Imj  really  a  later  one],  in  which  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week  and  of  the  twelve  signs  [of  the  zodiac,  each  set  of  names  exactly  cor- 
responding to  the  European  ones]  were  introduced.  These  were  probably 
received  from  the  West,  and  the  first  point  of  Aries  was  fixed  to  that  point  in 
the  Hindu  sphere  which  corresponded  with  the  instant  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Brahma  Gupta,  was  the  beginning  of  Asurini.  This  posi- 
tion has  therefore  a  direct  reference  to  the  actual  time  when  the  twelve  signs 
were  first  introduced,  that  is  to  say,  near  1300  years  ago  ;  though  hitherto  but 
little,  if  at  all,  attended  to  by  writers  on  the  Hindu  astronomy,  &c." — Vol.  viii, 
note  in  p.  23C.  From  combining  the  information  supplied  in  these  two  places, 
it  appears  that  the  Indians  were  indebted  to  European  instruction  for  their  first 
approach  to  accuracy  in  determining  the  celestial  motions,  and  that  this  improve- 
ment in  their  astronomy  took  place  not  long  after  they  had  completed  their 
alphabetic  system.  Now  I  do  not  urge  this  circumstance  in  proof  of  alphabetic 
writing  being  essential  to  the  discovery  of  the  first  elements  of  this  science,  be- 
cause I  admit,  that  the  Hindoos  had  some  rude  knowledge  of  it  for  ages  before  ; 
but,  as  I  conceive,  my  theory  of  their  owing  the  completion  of  their  alphabet  to 
Europeans,  derives  some  collateral  support  from  its  being  ascertained  that  they 
got  instruction  in  another  subject  from  the  same  quarter  and  about  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Bcntlcy  speaks  with  hesitation  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  Hindoos 
learned  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  the 
ecliptic ;  but  had  he,  with  the  acutcness  he  possessed,  sufficiently  considered  the 
subject,  he  scarcely  could  have  failed  to  penetrate  it.  Even  Mr.  Colebrook, 
though  by  no  means  disposed  to  countenance  any  great  reduction  of  the  antiquity 
of  Indian  science,*  yet  admits  the  probability  of  the  Hindoos  having  got  the 

•  Although  Mr.  Colebrook  haul  read  the  admirable  astronomical  article*  I  have  been  referring 
to,  previously  to  bis  writing  (he  paper  from  which  the  ensuing  quotation  in  the  text  is  taken ;  yel  in 
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names  in  question  from  the  Greeks.  After  describing  the  Indian  division  of  the 
zodiac  into  twenty-seven  portions  corresponding  nearly  with  the  arches  described 
by  the  Moon  in  the  several  days  of  her  sidereal  revolution,  those  days  exceeding 
twenty-seven  only  by  a  few  hours,  he  observes :  "  The  Hindus  have  likewise 
adopted  the  division  of  the  Ecliptic  and  Zodiac  into  twelve  signs  or  constellations, 
agreeing  in  figure  and  designation  with  those  of  the  Greeks ;  and  differing  merely 
in  the  place  of  the  constellations,  which  arc  carried  on  the  Indian  sphere  a  few 
degrees  farther  west  than  on  the  Grecian.*    That  the  Hindus  took  the  hint  of 

this  paper  be  clings  to  the  notion  of  the  extravagant  antiquity  of  a  correct  celestial  sphere  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  formerly  in  use  among  the  Hindoos,  and  expresses  himself  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  pole  star  in  that  sphere  was  x  Draconis,  "  which  had  been  at  its  greatest  approximation 
to  the  pole,  little  mare  than  four  degrees  from  it,  about  1236  years  before  Christ." — At.Iitt. 
vol.  ix,  p.  330.  In  the  same  paper  he  endeavours  to  throw  a  slur  upon  the  value  of  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion ;  as  appears  from  the  following  passage, — the  only  one  in  it  in  which  I  can  find  that  he  has  taken 
any  notico  of  either  of  them,—"  Brahmegupta  wrote  soon  after  that  period  [when  the  vernal 
equinox  was  near  the  first  degree  of  Mesha]  ;  and  the  Surya  SidcTliafUa  is  probably  a  work  of  nearly 
the  same  age.  Mr.  Bentley  considers  it  as  more  modern  (As.  Res,  vol.  vi.)  ;" — A>.  Rtt-  vol.  ix,  p.  329. 
Of  course,  then,  Mr.  Bentley  was  mistaken,  and  his  discovery  Uofno  use!  Here,  however,  our  author 
admits  the  Surya  Sidd'hanta  to  be  less  than  1300  years  old  ;  and  yet,  a  little  farther  on,  he  undertake* 
to  prove  another  treatise  of  Varaha, — an  astrological  one,  entitled  the  Yarahi  Sanhita, — to  have  been 
written  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Eudoxus.  This  treatise  contains  a  chapter  on  the  motions  (un- 
connected with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and,  therefore,  quite  imaginary)  of  seven  stars  in  Ursa 
Major,  called  the  Rithis  ;  and  from  an  astrological  method  given  by  a  commentator  for  determining 
these  imaginary  motions,  Mr.  Colebrook  draws  his  inference,  by  steps  through  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  follow  him;  but  if  the  reader  should  lay  any  sirens  upon  reasoning  which  rests  upon  such 
a  foundation,  he  will  find  it  in  the  plare  already  mentioned,  pp.  363-4.  The  whole  u  wound  up  with 
the  following  observation.  "  In  corroboration  of  this  inference  respecting  tho  age  of  Varaha  Mihira's 
astrological  treatise,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  is  cited  by  name  in  the  fancha  tautrti,  the  original  of 
the  fables  of  Pilpay,  which  were  translated  for  MuthirvoH  more  than  1200  years  ago." — lb.  p.  3f>4. 
'Die  weakness  of  this  indirect  attack  upon  Beutley's  method  of  determining  the  ages  of  the  different 
systems  of  Indian  astronomy,  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  fallacy  of  the  previous  insinuation,  and 
requires  but  little  refutation.  A  deduction  from  imaginary  motions  obviously  proves  nothing;  and 
the  appearance  of  Varaha's  name  in  the  work  just  specified,  only  proves, — no  matter  what  antiquity 
may  be  claimed  for  that  work,— that  it  must  have  been  written  within  the  last  eight  hundred  years. 

•  Mr.  Colebrook  here  alludes  to  an  older  Indian  sphere  than  that  now  in  use,  which,  from  his 
account  of  the  position  of  the  colures  in  it,  would  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  the  Hindoos  may  have  had  a  rude  instrument  of  the  kind  long  before  they  arrived  at  any 
accurate  information  on  the  subject  of  astronomy  j  but,  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Bentley's 
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this  mode  of  dividing  the  Ecliptic  from  the  Greeks,  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
improbable." — Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix,  p.  347. 

The  septenary  division  of  time  is  so  widely  diffused  through  the  East,  that  it 
may  possibly  have  descended  to  different  Asiatic  nations  independently  of  each 
other,  by  some  remains  of  a  tradition  handed  down  from  patriarchal  times;  but 
the  names  of  the  seven  days  had  beyond  all  doubt  a  more  western,  as  well  as  a 
more  recent  origin.  Dion  Cassius  expressly  attributes  their  invention  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  describes  the  astrological  principle  on  which  they  were  framed  ; 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  his  assertion,  it  appears  that  their  rotation  commenced 
with  Saturday.*  But  the  Christians,  in  adopting  them,  changed  the  initial  one 
from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  evidently  because  the  latter  coincided  with  their  first 
day  of  the  week.  Dion  further  shows  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
people  with  whom  this  invention  originated,  for  he  informs  us  that  it  was  not  an 
old  one  in  his  time,  giving  this  as  a  reason  for  its  having  been  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  ;f  and  the  same  reason  obviously  accounts  for  its  not  having  been 

never  having  found  one  mentioned  in  any  older  treatise  than  that  of  Brahma  Gupta,  it  is,  I  conceive, 
much  more  likely  that  the  ancient  sphere  in  question  is  only  a  modern  fabrication  of  the  Brahmaris, 
after  they  had  become  aware  of  the  precession  of  (he  equinoxes;  — a  fabrication  contrived  to  give 
colour  to  the  pretended  antiquity  of  their  astronomical  skill. 

•  The  inventor*  of  the  names  under  consideration  supposed  that,  1 .  Saturn,  2.  Jupiter,  3.  Mars, 
4.  the  Sun,  5.  Venus,  6.  Mercury,  7.  the  Moon,  presided  constantly  over  the  world,  each  by  turns  an 
hour,  in  the  order  here  stated  ;  and  they  called  each  day  after  the  celestial  body  which  presided 
over  its  first  hour.  In  this  manner  the  first  day  got  its  name  from  Saturn  ;  ihc  second,  from  the 
Sun;  the  third,  from  the  Moon;  the  fourth,  from  Mars;  the  fifth,  from  Mercury;  the  sixth,  from 
Jupiter;  and  the  seventh,  from  Vonus.  That  this  was  the  original  order  of  the  astrological  names 
of  the  week  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  evidence  of  Dion,  but  aUo  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
iUelf.  For  the  above  primary  series,  upon  which  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  secondary  one  de- 
pends, is  arranged  according  to  the  relative  distance*  from  the  earth,  which  are  attributed  in  Ptolemy's 
system  of  astronomy  to  the  bodies  he  supposed  to  revolve  round  our  globe.  But  if  the  rotation  in 
the  primary  series  be  made  to  commence  from  any  other  body  but  Saturn,  the  order  of  the  terms  in 
that  scries  will  come  out  such  as  lias  no  intelligible  relation  to  the  planetary  system  or  any  known 
theory  respecting  it. 

f  To  &  in  Ic  rove  iwri,  touc  wXavi'irac  uvoftaa/ilvovc,  rac  i)filpac  avaKiiaOai,  Kariarn 
piv  wir"  'Ajyusrt'uiv,  irapiori  Si  ku\  irl  wavrac  avOpwrovc,  oil  wAXai  worl,  «c  \6yy  tlwuv, 
npJ-Vvo*.  Oi  yovV  <V\™<><  'Etenvtc  ouc^S  mM  (o<ra  yt  itf  utlvm)  ,>f<rra,-ro.- 
Dioni,.  Cutrii,  I.  xxxvi,  p.  07;  Uunclavii  Ed. 
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introduced  into  India  before  the  sixth  century.  Now  it  deserves  to  be  noticed 
that  the  Brahmans,  in  applying  these  Pagau  names  to  their  astronomy,  adopted 
the  Christian,  not  the  Pagan,  arrangement  of  them ;  for  in  Brahma  Gupta's 
system,  which  is  the  oldest  in  which  they  appear,  the  grand  cycle  is  made  to 
commence  on  a  Sunday.  If,  then,  it  was  from  the  Egyptians  that  they  got  those 
names,  it  must  have  been  after  this  people  were  converted  to  Christianity ;  but 
from  that  period  till  the  commencement  of  the  Saracen  conquests  in  the  seventh 
century,  not  only  was  Alexandria,  on  account  of  its  magnificent  library,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Grecian  learning,  but  also  the  language  of  the  Greeks  was  very 
generally  spoken,  and  their  literature  studied  in  lower  Egypt ;  as  they  had  been 
for  a  still  greater  length  of  time  up  to  the  same  epoch  throughout  the  by  far 
greater  part  of  Western  Asia.  That  the  Hindoos  did  not  learn  the  astrological 
denominations  under  consideration  from  the  ancient  Germans,  as  has  by  some 
been  conjectured,  is  certain,  not  only  from  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  period 
when  those  denominations  were  introduced  into  India,  but  also  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Sanscrit  words  used  for  the  purpose  agreeing  in  signification  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman,  rather  than  with  the  German  terms.  For  the  Germans, 
in  adopting  this  mode  of  distinguishing  the  days  of  the  week,  substituted  for  the 
names  of  the  planets  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn,  those  of  their 
tutelary  deities  Tuisco,  Woden,  Thor,  Freya,  and  Sater  (in  which  substitution,  by 
the  way,  they  were  followed  by  their  English  descendants) ;  whereas  in  the  Indian 
designations  the  planetary  terms  arc  retained,  those  designations  being  Run, 
Soma,  ifangala,  Budha,  Vrihmpati,  Sucra,  Sani,  which  are  taken  from  the 
same  celestial  objects,  and  in  the  same  order,  as  in  the  Greek  or  Iloman  series  of 
denominations,  as  altered  by  the  Christians.  Still  it  has  been  urged,  that  the 
above  Sanscrit  words,  after  the  first  two,  denote  severally,  not  only  the  planets, 
but  also  the  Gothic  deities,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  given  them;  as  for 
instance,  that  not  only  the  Hindoos  have  called  the  planet  Mercury  after  their 
god  Boodha ;  but  also  that  Boodha  and  Woden  are  one  and  the  same  personage. 
This  attempted  identification,  however,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  characters 
and  the  names  of  the  imaginary  deities  in  question ;  for  the  former  is  represented 
as  essentially  indolent,  as  doing  nothing,  understanding  nothing,  desiring  nothing ; 
but  the  latter,  as  actively  mischievous,  the  demon  of  battles,  and  slaughtering 
thousands  at  a  blow.  And  besides,  if  they  were  the  same  god,  they  surely  would 
VOL.  xviii.  s 
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have  the  same  name ;  German  terms  for  other  meanings  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Sanscrit,  and  of  all  words  those  by  which  a  people  distinguish  their  deities  are 
least  likely  to  be  changed  or  forgotten. 

The  close  correspondence  between  the  Indian  and  Greek  names  for  the  signs 
of  the  Ecliptic,  as  well  as  constellations  of  the  Zodiac,  will  be  at  once  seen  from 
the  significations  of  the  Sanscrit  terms,  as  given  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  one  of  his  essays.  "  They  divide  a  great  circle,  as  we  do, 
into  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  called  by  them  ansas,  or  portions ;  of  which 
they,  like  us,  allot  thirty  to  each  of  the  twelve  signs  in  this  order  : 

Mesha,  the  Ram.  Tula,  the  Balance. 

Vrisha,  the  Bull.  Vrishchica,  the  Scorpion. 

Mit'huna,  the  Pair.  Dhanus,  the  Bow. 

Carcata,  the  Crab.  Macara,  the  Sea-monster. 

Sinha,  the  Lion.  Cumbha,  the  Ewer. 

Canya,  the  Virgin.  Mina,  the  Fish." 

Asiatic  Researches  vol  ii,  p.  292. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  so  arbitrary  and  fanciful  an  application  of  words 
could  have  separately  occurred  to  two  different  nations ;  and  one  of  those  in  ques- 
tion, consequently,  must  have  got  them  from  the  other.  But  the  Indians  had 
them  no  earlier  than  the  sixth  century ;  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  they  must 
have  been  the  borrowing  party,  and  that  they  derived  this  set  of  names,  as  well 
as  that  for  the  days  of  the  week,  from  Greek  instruction. 

The  same  observation  applies  with  nearly  equal  force  to  the  employment  by 
the  Hindoos  of  the  Metonic  cycle.  This  cycle  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
exactly  equal  to  235  lunations ;  whence  it  was  inferred,  that  new  and  full  Moons 
occurred  at  precisely  corresponding  times  of  each  successive  series  of  19  years ; 
and,  consequently,  that  if  those  times  were  noted  for  any  one  of  the  cycles  in 
question,  they  would  be  ascertained  for  all  that  ensued.  In  reality  the  235 
lunations  fall  short  of  19  Julian  years  by  less  than  an  hour  and  an  half.  This 
cycle,  therefore,  is  (according  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Bcntlcy's,  which  has  been 
already  given)  far  more  accurate  than  any  employed  by  the  Indians  before  the 
period  in  the  sixth  century  when  Brahma  Gupta  lived;  whereas  the  Greeks 
made  use  of  it  for  fixing  beforehand  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  their  Olympic 
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games  (depending  on  the  day  of  full  Moon  next  after  every  fourth  summer 
solstice)  above  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Indian  astro- 
nomers, I  admit,  may  possibly  have  discovered  this  cycle  by  their  own  sagacity; 
but  there  is  evidently  a  much  greater  likelihood,  that  they  learned  it  from  the 
same  source  as  that  from  which  they  got  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  Ecliptic  with 
their  names,  as  also  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

I  shall  refer  to  Mr.  Bentley's  essays  only  on  one  point  more,  the  importance 
of  which  will  be  perceived  from. the  following  extracts.  "Two  of  the  most 
ancient  Hindu  systems  now  known,  and  which  in  early  times  were  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  chronology,  are  contained  in  an  astronomical  work  entitled  the 
Oraha  Munjari.  This  work  is  extremely  valuable,  as  it  enables  us  to  fix,  with 
precision,  the  real  periods  of  Hindu  history,  with  their  respective  durations ;  and 
to  show  from  thence  the  alterations  that  have  since  taken  place  by  the  introduction 
of  new  systems." — Asiatic  Resear.  vol.  viii,  p.  224.  "  Now  if  we  transfer  the 
names,  &c.  in  the  four  ages  of  the  first  system  of  the  Graha  Munjari,  to  the 
Satj/a,  Treta,  Dwapar,  and  Cali  yugas  [that  is,  to  the  golden,  silver,  brazen, 
and  iron  ages]  above  mentioned  [of  Brahma  Gupta's  system],  and  those  in  the 
Manwantaras*  of  the  second  system  to  the  Manwantaras  of  the  same  name  in 
this  [third  system] ;  then  we  shall  have  the  periods  of  the  Hindu  history,  accord- 
ing to  modern  notions,  founded  on  the  system  of  Brahma  Gupta." — Ibidem, 
p.  237.  "  The  Cali  yuga,  or  iron  age  [of  the  first  system],  began  in  the  year 
B.  C.  lOOi."— Ibidem,  p.  225. 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  author  has  not  only  convicted  the  Brahmans  of  the 
grossest  falsehood  in  the  claims  to  antiquity  which  they  have  set  up  for  their 
records;  but  he  has  also  pointed  out  the  actual  way  in  which  those  claims  were 
gradually  extended.  The  Cali  yuga  of  Brahma  Gupta  is  fixed  two  thousand 
and  ninety-eight  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  first  system  of  the  Graha  Munjari ; 
of  course  by  transferring  the  dates  of  events  from  the  one  system  to  the  other, 
and  by  giving  them  a  corresponding  position  in  reference  to  the  Cali  yugas  of 
each,  they  are  thrown  farther  back  into  antiquity  in  the  later  chronicle  by  more 

*  "  Tho  Culpa  [of  each  system]  is  divided  into  lexer  period*  of  yews,  called  Manttan tarai 
and  Yugas;  the  intention  of  which  scorns  to  be,  to  assist  the  memory  in  calculating  the  years  ex- 
jiircd  of  tho  system  j  at  least  they  answer  no  other  purposo  at  present."—  Asiatic  Ret.  vol  vi,  not 
in  p.  546. 
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than  two  thousand  years.  And  unquestionably  if  we  had  access  to  still  older 
systems  of  Indian  astronomy,  with  their  dependant  chronicles  or  Puranas,  we 
should,  on  comparing  them  with  the  representations  on  the  subject  that  have 
been  last  imposed  upon  the  public,  find  the  quantity  of  the  retrogression  still 
greater.  Mr.  Bentley,  indeed,  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  earliest  chronicle 
he  speaks  of,  gives  the  dates  correctly,  because  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
this  respect  between  it  and  the  second ;  but  as  the  Pandits  have  been  to  a  cer- 
tainty caught  antedating  in  one  of  those  systems  of  theirs  that  have  reached  us, 
the  obvious  inference  from  analogy  is,  that  they  practised  the  same  kind  of  fraud 
in  the  others.  Even  in  the  first  of  them  the  adoption  of  enormous  cycles  is  pre- 
sented to  our  observation  (and  there  surely  is  strong  reasou  to  suspect  the 
chronology  which  is  connected  with  such  cycles) ;  its  Calpa,  though  of  very 
diminutive  size  when  compared  with  subsequent  ones,  yet  contains  2,400,0041 
years.  What,  however,  places  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  the  fallacious  nature  of 
the  chronological  part  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  subsequent  systems,  is,  that  it 
refers  names  and  events  to  times  long  antecedent  to  the  use  of  alphabetic  writing 
among  the  Hindoos ;  of  which  times,  consequently,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could 
have  any  knowledge. 

The  next  neighbours  to  this  people,  the  Persians,  afford  a  very  striking 
instance  of  the  actual  impossibility  (ever  since  man's  age  was  curtailed  to  its  pre- 
sent length)  of  any  nation's  preserving  its  history  by  means  of  oral  tradition,  or 
of  such  hieroglyphic  writing  as  was  employed  by  the  ancients ;  and  I  shall  con- 
clude what  I  have  to  state  for  the  present  on  the  subject  before  me  with  bringing 
this  point  under  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  The  earlier  portion  of  the 
ancient  history  of  Persia  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus ;  and  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  part  of  it, — that  which  is  connected  with  the  life  of 
Cyrus, — has  also  been  recorded  by  Xenophon.  The  latter,  indeed,  embellishes 
his  narrative  with  speeches  of  probably  his  own  invention ;  which,  however,  are 
most  appropriate  to  the  characters,  as  he  had  been  told  them,  of  the  parties  about 
whom  he  writes.  But,  with  respect  to  facts,  no  doubt  can  be  reasonably  en- 
tertained but  that  he,  as  well  as  the  former  author,  paid  the  strictest  attention 
to  truth,  in  relating  them  faithfully  as  they  had  been  described  to  him  ;  and  both 
historians  had  opportunities  of  gaining  the  best  information  that  was  accessible  in 
their  respective  days.    Yet  they  differ  most  materially  from  each  other  in  the 
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beginning  and  ending  of  their  accounts  of  Cyrus;  and  that  too,  upon  points  on 
which  it  is  impossible  that  writers,  with  their  dispositions  and  advantages,  could 
have  differed,  if  Persia  had  in  ancient  times  possessed  records  that  were  perma- 
nently legible.  Herodotus  makes  this  extraordinary  personage  the  son  of  a  man 
of  low  condition,  who  commenced  his  public  life  with  rebellion  and  usurpation ; 
Xenophon  represents  him  as  the  son  of  a  king,  who  succeeded  to  the  thrones  of 
Media  and  Persia  by  regular  inheritance,  after  the  most  exemplary  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  his  predecessors.  According  to  the  earlier  historian  he  came  to  a 
disastrous  end  in  a  foreign  land,  and  having  engaged  in  a  war  of  unjust  aggression 
against  the  Scythians,  lost  his  life  in  battle,  overcome  by  savages,  and  over- 
reached by  a  woman  ;  according  to  the  later  one,  he  never  once  was  defeated, 
but  after  a  long  and  uninterrupted  career  of  victory  and  conquest,  spent  the  close 
of  his  reign  in  peace  and  tranquillity  at  home.  These  differences  as  to  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  so  public  and  important  a  life,  are  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  accounts  having  been  written  while  the 
events  in  question  were  recent,  and  of  the  records  thus  formed  having  continued 
legible  up  to  the  times  of  our  two  historians ;  but  they  are  precisely  the  sort  of 
changes  which  national  vanity,  in  the  absence  of  such  documents,  would  prompt 
the  Persians  to  make  in  the  history  of  their  favourite  hero ;  and  they  appear  to 
have  arisen  in  the  very  way  in  which  misrepresentations  of  the  kind  may  be  con- 
ceived most  naturally  to  have  been  produced.  Herodotus  read  his  celebrated 
historic  work  at  the  Olympic  games  not  more  than  seventy  years  aAer  the  time 
of  Cyrus,*  yet  he  in  it  alludes  to  reports  already  propagated  different  from  the 

•  I  h*ve  hero  placed  iho  reciul  of  Herodotus  a  little  earlier  than  it  is  usually  fixed.  The  time 
of  this  occurrence  is  not,  I  believe,  directly  specified  by  any  ancient  author;  but  it  can  be  collected 
from  the  age  of  Thucydidcs,  combined  with  an  anecdote  told  of  him  by  Suidaa,  that  he  was  then 
only  a  boy,  and  wept  with  emotion  at  hearing  what  was  read  out  by  the  father  of  history. 
0ouicw8fSifc  ....  oJrroc  {jkoiwv,  trt  irate  rvy\avuv,  'Hpocorow  iw\  riff  OXuftwta(  rac 
toropfar.  airrov  Sup\on(vov,  ac  ovvtypaiparo'  mai  Kivnvric  viro  rivoc  ivVvmaopov,  »A»jpi|c 
SuKpvtov  iylvtTO.  Thucydidca  was,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius  (Noct.  Att.  I.  it,  c.  23),  forty  years 
old  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war  ;  and  that  war  broke  out  (see  Beverege's  Chronol. 
p.  147)  in  the  second  year  of  the  lxxxvh""  Olympiad.  He,  therefore,  was  born  in  the  second  year 
of  the  t,xxvu,h  Olympiad  j  and,  consequently,  was  ten  years  old  at  the  lxxx"1  celebration  of  the 
games,  and  fourteen  at  the  LXXXl".  The  following  one  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  as  he  was 
then  pawed  the  ago  assigned  to  boyhood  among  the  ancient  Greek*.  Of  the  two  ages  of  Thucydides 
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narrative  he  gives  of  the  birth  and  death  of  that  sovereign ;  but  they  were  then 
go  notoriously  false,  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  specify  them*  In, 
however,  about  sixty  years  after,  when  Xenophon  collected  his  materials  while 
living  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Persians  of  rank  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  all  vestiges  of  the  older  accounts,  it  would  appear,  were  lost  in  Persia ; 
for  he  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  them,  but  confines  himself  to  statements 
that  were,  in  all  probability,  of  more  recent  origin,  and  among  those  which  had 
been  rejected  by  the  more  ancient  writers  as  utterly  unworthy  of  credit. 

which  we  compatible  will]  the  above  anecdote,  the  former  is  better  adapted  to  the  part  of  it  which 
describes  his  bursting  into  tears;  and  this  would  fix  the  recital  in  question  to  the  year  B.  C.  460; 
that  is,  sixty-nine  years  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and  fifty-nine  before  the  battle  in  which  the 
younger  [wince  of  that  name  lost  his  life. 

*  Herodotus  intimates,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  the  falsehood  of  the  reports  rejected 
by  him ;  particularly  of  those  respecting  the  birth  and  early  part  of  the  life  of  Cyrus ;  in  allusion  to 
which  he  says,  "  As  then  certain  of  the  Persians  relate,  who  do  not  wish  to  extol  beyond  measure  the 
concerns  of  Cyrus,  but  to  tell  the  actually  true  account,  according  to  these  statements  I  shall  write." 
'Qq  wv  Ufpaluiv  fiiTiHrtpot  \lyovai,  oi  ur)  fiovM/nvot  otpvovv  ra  rtoi  Kvpov,  a\\a  tov 
ioVra  Xfyiiv  \6yov,  Kara  rovra  ypwfiiti' — Htrvdoti,  I.  i,  c.  xcv.  It  is  moreover  to  lie  remarked, 
that  our  author  does  not  refer  to  written  accounts  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  either  here,  or  in  the 
place  where  he  allude*  to  the  different  reports  rejecting  the  death  of  Cyrus  ;  in  each  place  he  only 
mentions  spoken  ones;  and  here  says  he  will  tcrilt  what  was  tM  him  by  others.  The  consequence 
is,  that  while  he  speaks  with  certainly  and  from  lib  own  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Persians  (showing  thereby  that  he  had  actually  gone  to  Persia,  and  spent  some  time  there  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  best  information) ;  he  does  not  by  any  means  express  himself  with  the  same 
confidence  respecting  (he  history  of  that  nation.  I  would  not,  however,  have  it  inferred  from  the 
remark  just  made,  that  the  Persians  had  at  this  lime  no  writing  of  any  sort  in  use  among  them ;  but 
merely  that  they  had  not  a  great  deal,  and  that  they  had  none  which  Herodotus  could  read.  It 
cannot  be  maintained  that  they  had  none  whatever,  as  in  the  early  part  of  this  author's  account  of  the 
life  of  Cvrus  (Lib.  i,  <;.  exxiii),  he  mention.',  the  circumstance  of  a  letter  having  been  sent  to  that 
prince,  concealed  within  the  body  of  a  hare,  from  a  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Aslysfres.  But  from 
his  having  derived  his  information  immediately  from  Persians,  and  having  lived  among  them  upon 
terms  of  intimacy,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  understood  their  language;  and,  therefore, 
»uppo*iug  they  had  any  historic  record*,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  learned  to  read  them,  if 
they  had  been  alphabetically  written.  I  should  not  rely  much  on  this  proof  of  the  Persian  writing 
having  been  hieroglyphic  at  the  time  in  question,  if  it  stood  alone  ;  but  it  is,  I  submit,  entitled  to 
some  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  falls  in  with,  and  thereby  serves  to  corroborate,  the  more  decisive 
vine  which  is  given  in  the  text,  derived  from  discrepancies,  between  Herodotus  and  Xenophon, 
that  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner  on  any  other  supposition  with  respect 
to  the  kuc  of  tV.at  writ  in?. 
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Where  the  two  historians  differ,  the  preference,  as  I  conceive,  is  manifestly 
due  to  the  representations  of  the  older,  as  he  lived  nearer  to  the  time  of  the 
events  he  records ;  but  as  it  has  been  attempted  to  enlist  Scripture  on  the  side  of 
the  younger,  I  must  observe  that  the  sacred  volume  decides  nothing  between 
them.  It  has  been  urged  that  Xenophon's  character  of  Cyrus  being  the  more 
favorable  one,  is  that  which  is  more  entitled  to  credit ;  because  Isaiah  calls  this 
conqueror  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (Is.  xlv,  1 ),  that  is,  his  appointed  one  for  a 
particular  service.  But  in  the  third  verse  after,  the  Prophet  states  that  Cyrua 
knew  not  the  true  God  ;  and  consequently  he  did  not  act  from  any  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  Almighty.  Surely  bad  men,  as  well  as  good,  are  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  whose  ends  they  may  be  promoting,  when  they  are  least 
influenced  by  any  such  intention,  and  are  least  conscious  of  their  actions  having 
such  a  tendency.  The  soldiers  who  were  engaged  under  Cyrus  in  the  service 
in  question,  namely,  in  the  taking  of  Babylon,  are  in  like  manner  called  by  the 
same  Prophet,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  "  my  sanctified  ones,"* — 
Itaiah  xiii,  3 ;  and  just  in  a  similar  point  of  view,  and  when  destined  for  a  similar 
employment  (the  chastisement  of  a  rebellious  people),  Nebuchadnezzar  is  termed 
by  another  Prophet,  "  my  servant," — Tier,  xxv,  9.  Yet  it  evidently  would  be 
quite  unwarrantable  hence  to  infer,  that  the  individuals  composing  the  immense 
armies  which  on  the  above  occasion  besieged  Babylon,  were  all  saints,  or  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  righteous  man.  Another  argument  brought  forward  in 
favor  of  the  later  historian,  is  founded  on  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he 
formally  and  expressly  denounces  against  Babylon  its  siege  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  obscurely  alludes  to  its  capture  through  stratagem,  and  its 
spoliation  by  those  people  ;f — a  prophecy  which  was  in  every  particular  fulfilled; 


•  The  original  meaning  of  Hnp,  the  root  of  the  Hebrew  word  here  employed,  ia  "  to  separate"; 
from  which  is  domed  its  secondary  meaning  of  "  to  sanctify."  The  primary  signification  of  the 
term  aeenu  more  appropriate  to  the  u*o  made  of  it  by  the  Prophet  in  thia  place ;  where  he  speaks  of 
those  who,  in  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  were  ret  apart  as  the  agents  destined  to  bring  about  a 
rertain  event. 

t  Tho  prophecy  above  referred  to,  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Bible.  "  A 
grievous  vision  is  declared  unto  me ;  the  treacherous  dealer  dealeth  treacherously,  and  the  spoiler 
*poileth.  Go  up,  O  Elam;  besiege,  O  Media." — Itdah,  xxi,  S.  The  obscurity  in  which  this  pas- 
sago  has  been  hitherto  involved,  is,  I  submit,  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  a  just  view  of  the 
character  of  Cyrus.    It  is  from  a  misconception  on  this  point  that  commentators  have,  in  opposition 
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but  surely  it  was  equally  so,  whether  we  suppose,  with  Herodotus,  that  the 
nations  from  which  the  besiegers  were  principally  drawn,  had  but  one  common 
sovereign,  or  with  Xenophon,  that  they  then  were  ruled  by  two  in  alliance  with 
each  other.  The  distinct  character  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  is  no  more 
destroyed  by  the  supposition  of  their  being  under  the  sway  of  a  single  monarch, 
than  that  of  the  besieging  armies  is,  by  their  being  under  a  single  general,  on 
which  latter  point  both  historians  are  agreed.  Scripture,  therefore,  leaves  the 
question  entirely  open,  as  to  which  writer  is  more  to  be  relied  on,  when  they 
differ;  but  certainly  it  gives  strong  support  to  both  of  their  accounts  of  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  by  the  remarkable  accordance  with  circumstances  predicted 
by  the  prophets  which  each  account  exhibits. 

Indeed  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  main  facts  of  so  eventful  a  life  as  that 
of  Cyrus,— except  such  as  were  less  creditable  to  him,  and  which  national  vanity 
very  soon  interfered  to  distort, — could  have  been  wholly  altered  or  forgotten  in 
the  space  of  130  years,  even  by  a  people  who  had  no  more  durable  mode  of  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  them  than  oral  tradition.  Accordingly  we  find  our  two 
historians  agreeing  on  many  prominent  points ;  they  both  make  the  father  of  this 
remarkable  man,  a  Persian  named  Cambyses ;  and  his  mother,  the  daughter  of 
Astyages,  King  of  the  Medes ;  according  to  both,  he  conquers  Croesus,  seizes  his 
kingdom,  and  spares  his  life  ;  according  to  both,  he  takes  Babylon  by  the  strata- 
gem of  making  outlets  for  the  river  which  ran  through  it,  thereby  suddenly- 
drawing  off  the  waters,  and  thus  gaining  an  admission  for  his  troops  into  the 
town  by  night  through  the  dried  channel.  In  these  particulars,  and  perhaps  in 
some  more  in  which  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  agree,  the  truth  of  their  respec- 

ld  not  only  the  Hebrew  text,  as  il  now  stands,  but  also  the  Septuagint  verjion,  ventured  to  attach  a 
|>a**ivc  sense  to  the  verbs  in  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy,  in  order  to  shift  the  application  of  il  from 
Cyrus  to  the  Babylonian  king.  Thus  Bishop  I.owth  lias  construed  the  sentence  in  question.  "  The 
plunderer  is  plundered,  and  the  destroyer  is  destroyed."  And  William  I,owth,  though  by  a  diffe- 
red! but  very  forced  translation,  ha»  virtually  (riven  the  same  meaning  of  the  sentence.  To  justify  such 
.in  alteration,  the  H'aic  in  the  words  of  the  original,  U  3  and  n  .tf,  should  be  transferred  from  the 
fir-t  to  the  second  syllable  of  each ;  and  I  admit  that  before  the  Hebrew  text  was  vocalized,  tbe*e 
words  might  be  read  in  either  way.  But  where  the  early  vocalizors,  the  Masorels,  and  the  Greek 
translators,  have  all  agreed  in  limiting  the  sense  to  that  indicated  bv  the  present  reading,  the  rase 
should  be  very  strong  indeed,  which  would  warrant  our  changing  it  in  opposition  to  their  combined 
authorities. 
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tive  narratives  cannot,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  be  rationally  doubted.*  With 
respect  to  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  ancient  history  of  Persia  which  Hero- 
dotus has  given,  it  is  a  fortiori  to  be  relied  on,  as  coining  so  close  to  his  own 
time;  not  that  he  is  to  be  implicitly  followed  in  every  thing  he  tells,  for  no  un- 
inspired writer  was  ever  wholly  free  from  error,  and  he  particularly,  though  an 
evident  lover  of  truth,  was  very  credulous;  but  the  general  correctness  of  his  nar- 
rative in  its  leading  features  must,  I  conceive,  be  acquiesced  in.  After  hiin  the 
continuation  of  this  history  was,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  intercourse 
between  Greeks  and  Persians,  undertaken  by  so  many  writers,  that  a  judicious 
comparison  of  their  works  has  enabled  the  moderns  in  Europe  to  arrive  very 
nearly  at  certainty  in  reference  to  the  principal  facts. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  accounts  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Persians 
respecting  the  ancient  history  of  their  country,  we  must  be  struck  by  their  total 
silence  as  to  every  one  of  the  circumstances  relative  to  Cyrus  which  have  been 
above  enumerated;  and  by  the  blank  they  exhibit  not  only  as  to  these,  but  also 
as  to  every  other  event  of  importance  which  occurred  in  Persia  down  to  the  time 
of  its  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Their  writers,  indeed,  give  us  long 
lists  of  Persian  sovereigns,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  extend  backwards 
to  the  highest  date  assigned  to  the  deluge ; — a  practice  of  which  all  nations  avail 
themselves  who  have  from  any  source  got  even  the  most  obscure  idea  of  that 
catastrophe,  but  arc  wholly  ignorant  of  their  own  ancient  history.  But  if  we 
examine  the  actions  of  those  sovereigns,  we  shall  find  that  they  arc  engaged 
almost  exclusively  in  wars  with  the  Turanians  or  Tartars;  that  is,  with  the 
nations  with  which  the  Persians  had  chiefly  intercourse  for  the  last  1500  years; 
so  that  all  their  historians  have  been  able  to  effect  was,  cither  to  transfer  lives 

*  In  comparing  those  two  writer*  I  have  not  taken  into  account  Ctesia*,  the  cotemporary  of  the 
latter ;  became  very  little  of  his  history  has  been  preserved,  and  that  little  cannot  be  at  all  depended 
on,  as  he  wrote  under  the  control  of  a  despotic  monarch  accustomed  to  the  most  servile  flattery. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  in  his  narrative  worth  noticing.  He  makes  the  duration  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  previous  to  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  to  be  1300  years;  while  Herodotus  rates  it 
only  at  620  Lib.  i,  c  95.  This  discrepance  has  puiilcd  chronologers  in  no  small  degree,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  overlooking  the  want  of  alphabetic  writing  among  the  Persians  in  ihc  time  of  the 
two  historians ;  but  it  is  just  such  as  might  be  expected  to  arise,  in  the  course  of  the  sixty  or  seventy 
years  that  intervened  between  them,  from  the  natural  tendency  of  tradition  to  augment  the  antiquity 
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which  had  existed  within  this  period,  beyond  it,  or  to  fabricate  lives  of  the  same 
kind,  in  order  to  fill  up  their  account  of  times  that  were  utterly  unknown  to  them. 

These  writers  distinguish  the  families  that  ruled  over  Persia,  previously  to  the 
Arabian  conquest,  into  four  dynasties; — the  P'uhdadiam,  the  Kaianians,  the 
Ashkatdans,  and  the  Siissanians ;— of  which  the  second  was  terminated  by  the 
Macedonian  conquest.  I  here  subjoin  the  Kaianian  race,  as  also  the  Median  and 
Persian  dynasties  of  the  Greek  historians  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  correspond. 


PERSIAN  LIST. 

GREEK  LIST. 

Dcjoccs. 

Phraortes. 

Cyaxarcs  I. 

Astyages. 

Cyaxares  II. 

Kaikhosrou. 

Cyrus. 

Lohorasb. 

Cambyses. 

Kishtasb. 

Darius. 

Xerxes. 

Ardcshir  or  Bahaman. 

Artaxerxcs. 

Darius  Nothus. 

Queen  Homai. 

Artaxerxes  Me 

Darab  I. 

Ochus. 

Darab  11. 

Darius  Codoma 

Eskander. 

Alexander. 

The  names  in  the  two  lists  which  arc  fancifully  assumed  to  belong  to  the 
same  individuals,  are  here  placed  respectively  on  the  same  lines ;  but  in  point  of 
fact  there  is  not  the  remotest  resemblance  in  the  histories  of  the  persons,  thus 
compared,  until  we  come  down  to  the  very  last  name  upon  each  list.  And  how 
very  little  congruity  there  is  even  here,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  abstract 
of  the  concluding  part  of  the  Persian  account  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty ;  which  I  take 
from  the  Dissertation  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Mamiers  of  Eastern 
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Nations,  prefixed  by  Richardson  to  his  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English  dictionary, 
London,  180(3. — "  Bahaman,  the  sixth  king  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  had  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Homai,  whom  he  left  pregnant  at  his  death;  disinheriting  his 
son  Sassan,  in  favor  of  this  lady  and  her  offspring.  Homai  was  declared  heiress 
of  the  empire,  if  not  delivered  of  a  son,  and  regent,  in  that  event,  till  he  was  of 
age  to  reign.  Averse  even  to  the  distant  prospect  of  resigning  sovereign  power, 
the  queen  ordered  the  birth  of  her  son  to  be  concealed ;  aud  sent  him  privately 
to  be  exposed  in  a  casket  on  the  hanks  of  the  Gihon ;  the  rising  of  the  waters 
soon  swept  him  away,  and  threw  him  on  a  dyer's  bleaching  ground.  The  rich 
stuffs  and  valuable  jewels,  which  the  poor  man  found  in  the  casket,  convinced 
him  that  he  was  a  child  of  elevated  birth ;  he  educated  him,  however,  as  his  own 
son,  and  wished  him  to  follow  his  profession;  but  the  prince,  unwilling  to 
believe  himself  the  son  of  a  dyer,  urged  his  reputed  father  so  strongly,  that  the 
good  man  discovered  at  length  all  he  knew ;  and  delivered  to  him  the  jewels 
which  he  had  carefully  preserved.  Young  Darab  determined  immediately  on 
the  profession  of  arms ;  and  set  out  for  the  army,  which  was  then  marching 
against  the  Greeks.  He  arrived  on  the  eve  of  a  battle;  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  with  such  heroism,  that  his  fame  reached  the  queen.  The 
prince  was  sent  for ;  Homai  was  struck  with  his  presence  ;  she  discovered  him 
by  the  jewels  and  the  old  man's  testimony,  and  resigned  the  diadem  to  him,  after 
having  reigned  with  great  reputation  about  thirty  years.  This  Darab  is  repre- 
sented as  an  accomplished  prince,  and  a  successful  warrior.  Philip  of  Macedon, 
amongst  others,  according  to  Khondemir,  drew  ujwn  him  his  resentment,  by 
refusing  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  He  marched  against  him ;  and,  forcing 
him  to  take  refuge  in  a  fortress,  Philip  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted,  on 
condition  of  giving  his  daughter  iu  marriage  to  the  Persian  king,  and  paying  an 
annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  bcizets,  or  eggs  of  gold.  The  young  queen  did  not 
please  her  royal  consort;  though  pregnant,  he  returned  her  to  her  father's  court, 
where  she  was  afterwards  delivered  of  the  famous  Alexander,  whom  Philip  edu- 
cated as  his  son  ;  and  left  him  his  kingdom,  with  the  secret  of  his  birth.  Darab 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  espoused  another  lady,  she  brought  him  Darab  the 
younger ;  who  mounted  the  throne  on  the  demise  of  his  father.  This  prince  is 
represented  by  the  historians  of  the  East  in  very  different  colours  from  the  gentle 
and  amiable  Darius  Codomannus.    His  cruelties  and  oppressions  rendered  him 
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detested  in  Persia;  and  the  great  lords  exhorted  Alexander  to  assert  his  right  to 
the  empire.  Encouraged  by  those  general  discontents,  he  resolved  upon  the 
attempt;  and,  as  a  leading  step,  informed  the  ambassadors  of  Darab,  when 
demanding  the  annual  tribute  of  the  golden  eggs ;  *  that  the  bird  who  laid  them, 
had  flown  to  the  other  world.'  This  refusal,  with  the  raillery  which  accom- 
panied it,  enraged  the  King  of  Persia.  He  marched  immediately,  to  reduce  the 
Macedonian  to  obedience.  The  monarchs  met;  a  bloody  battle  ensued;  and 
Darab  was  worsted.  He  retired  to  his  tent,  to  take  some  repose  before  renewing 
the  engagement ;  but  was  stabbed  by  two  of  his  attendants,  who  fled  immediately 
to  the  Grecian  camp.  Alexander,  informed  of  the  murder,  hastened  to  Darab's 
pavilion  ;  he  found  him  in  the  agonies  of  death  ;  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
wept,  and  protested  his  ignorance  of  the  treason.  The  dying  prince  believed 
him ;  named  him  as  his  successor ;  gave  him  his  daughter  Koshana  in  marriage  ; 
requested  him  to  revenge  his  assassination ;  to  govern  Persia  by  Persian  nobles ; 
and  expired  in  his  arms.  Alexander,  they  add,  chiefly  by  the  counsels  of  Aris- 
totle, whom  they  call  his  Vizir,  punctually  fulfilled  these  last  injunctions  of  the 
dying  king ;  the  great  men  of  Persia  being  appointed  to  the  government  of  the 
provinces  and  dependent  kingdoms;  which  they  were  permitted  to  hold  on 
feudal  principles  of  homage,  subsidies,  and  military  service,  to  their  conqueror, 
as  paramount  sovereign  of  the  empire. — Here  is  a  detail  which  corresponds  with 
the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  nothing  but  the  catastrophe ;  and  yet,  in  the 
whole  annals  of  Persia,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  passage  which  boasts  a  more 
intimate  agreement." — Dissertation,  &c.  pp.  xviii,  xix. 

Mr.  Richardson  seems  to  have  conceived  that  the  ancient  Grecian  accounts 
are  preferred  to  this  one  by  Europeans,  merely  because  the  mind  is  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  statements  with  which  it  is  first  acquainted ;  but  surely  the  inhe- 
rent improbabilities  and  inconsistencies  in  the  narrative  before  us  arc,  even 
without  auy  reference  to  older  documents,  sufficient  to  prove  it  a  gross  fabrica- 
tion. We  have  here  a  father  disinheriting  his  son  in  favor  of  a  daughter,  and 
the  son,  with  the  nation  at  large,  submitting  to  this  decree  without  resistance; — 
the  daughter  endeavouring  secretly  to  destroy  her  only  child,  a  son,  to  whose 
preservation  alone  she  could  look  with  confidence  as  the  means  of  ensuring  to  her 
protection  in  old  age ; — that  son  passing  his  life  in  poverty  and  ignorance  up  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  yet  immediately  after  turning  out  a  most  accomplished 
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prince ; — and  so  on.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  view  of  the  subject  farther ; 
but  if  the  passage  be  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  it  will  be  found  by  far  more 
adapted  for  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  than  for  a  place  in  the  pages 
of  real  history. 

But  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  two  lists ; — the  ground  on  which  it  is 
imagined  that  Kaikhosrou  is  the  same  person  as  Cyrus,  is  because  the  Persian 
authors  represent  him  as  a  prince  who  was  exposed  in  his  infancy,  brought  up  by 
people  of  low  condition,  and  discovered,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  to  be  of 
royal  birth  ; — circumstances,  by  the  way,  which  have  no  analogy  to  the  history  of 
Cyrus  as  given  by  Xenophon,  but  only  to  that  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus ; 
and  which  would  equally  serve  to  identify  Darab  with  the  ancient  hero  of 
Persia.  In  every  other  respect  the  two  characters  here  compared  are  totally 
different  from  each  other;  and  the  pairs  placed  immediately  above*  and  below 
the  one  just  considered,  are  composed  of  equally  discordant  parts.  Let  us, 
however,  for  an  instant  assume  that  the  preceding  names  belonged  to  the  same 
individual,  in  order  to  try  if  this  will  assist  us  in  the  identification  of  the  prin- 
cipal pair;  and  then  we  shall  find  so  far,  indeed,  a  correspondence,  that 
Kaikhosrou  is  the  grandson  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  but  not  by  his  mother's 
side ;  the  Persian  historians  give  him  this  relationship  through  his  father,  whom 
they  describe  as  the  eldest  son  of  Kaikaus,  and  state  that  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Tartar  king.  Yet  Sir  William  Jones  was  so  possessed  with  the 
notion  of  the  identity  of  the  characters  under  consideration,  that,  in  his  sixth 
discourse  on  the  Persians,  he  declares,—"  I  shall  then  only  doubt,  that  the 
Khosruu  of  Firdausi,  was  the  Cyrus  of  the  first  Greek  historian,  and  the  hero 
of  the  oldest  political  and  moral  romance,  when  I  doubt  that  Louis  Quatorze, 
and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  were  one  and  the  same  French  king." — Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  ii,  p.  45.  Even  in  the  particulars  of  the  birth  and  early  life  of 
the  two  heroes,  on  which  alone  Sir  William  had  to  rely  for  the  identity  he 
insisted  upon,  there  is  a  discrepance  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  them  diffe- 
rent persons ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  imaginary  character  which 
he  wished  to  fasten  on  the  Grecian  portrait,  belongs  much  more  appropriately  to 

"  In  this  comparison  Cyaxaree  II.  is  paased  over,  as  not  forming  one  of  a  pair,  there  being  no 
•overeign  to  correspond  to  him  in  the  Persian  li*t ;  and  beside*,  he  b  not  found  eren  in  the  Grecian 
liit,  a*  far  aa  it  i*  given  by  Herodotus. 
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the  Persian  representation.    Both  points  will,  I  apprehend,  appear  very  evident 
from  the  following  abstract  of  the  Persian  account,  which  I  quote  from  Dr.  Halcs's 
Chronology,  although  the  Doctor  does  not  himself  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  direct  bearing  of  his  own  statement.    "  Mirkhond  represents  Kaikosru,  or 
Cyrus,  as  the  grandson  of  Kaikaus,  by  his  eldest  son,  Siavek,  who  was  assas- 
sinated shortly  after  his  birth  ;  and  Khosru  was  then  concealed  by  his  mother, 
Franghis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Turan.    Kaikaus  long  sought  his  grand- 
son, who,  at  length,  was  discovered  at  a  hunt,  by  a  Persian  nobleman,  and 
brought  to  the  Persian  court,  received  with  great  joy,  aud  made  commander-in- 
chief  [is  there  no  romancing  here  ?]  of  the  Persian  forces.   That  some  time  after, 
a  competition  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  took  place  between  Cyrus  and  his 
uncle,  Fraiborz,  or  Cyaxares,  the  surviving  son  of  Astyages.    [In  the  two  lists 
the  name  Cyaxares,  on  its  first  occurrence,  where  it  forms  one  of  a  pair,  is 
matched,  not  with  Fraiborz,  but  with  Kaikobad.    Dr.  Hales  certainly  had  a  very 
strange  way  of  identifying  characters,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  several  persons  whom  he  here  confounds  together  in  pairs,  whether 
those  of  each  pair  were  more  unlike  one  another  in  names  or  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  actions].    When  Astyages,  unwilling  to  decide  between  his  son  and 
grandson,  told  them  both,  that  he  would  appoint  his  successor,  whichever  of  the 
two  should  first,  with  equal  forces,  reduce  a  rebel  town,  investing  it  on  both 
sides.  The  skill  and  valour  of  Cyrus  prevailed,  and  to  him  the  town  surrendered. 
Whereupon,  his  grandfather  declared  him  his  heir;  and  soon  after  retired  from 
the  world  to  solitude,  and  left  Cyrus  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom."— 
Hales's  Chron.  vol.  iii,  p.  94. 

Upon  the  total  difference  which  subsists  not  only  between  the  lives  of 
Kaikhorsrou  and  Cyrus,  but  also  between  every  part  of  the  Grecian  and  Persian 
representations  of  the  ancient  history  of  Persia,  the  opinion  of  Richardson  is 
valuable,  because  he  was  most  extensively  conversant  with  Persian  and  Arabic 
literature.  "  From  every  research  (he  says,  in  the  dissertation  I  have  already 
refeiTcd  to)  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make,  there  seems  to  be  nearly 
as  much  resemblance  between  the  annals  of  England  and  Japan,  as  between  the 
European  and  Asiatic  relations  of  the  same  empire.  The  names  and  numbers  of 
their  kings  have  no  analogy ;  and  in  respect  to  the  most  splendid  facts  of  the 
Greek  historians,  the  Persians  arc  entirely  silent.    We  have  no  mention  of  the 
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Great  Cyrus,  nor  of  any  king  of  Persia,  who,  in  the  events  of  his  reign,  can 
apparently  be  forced  into  a  similitude.  We  have  no  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia;  not 
a  syllable  of  Cantbyses,  or  his  frantic  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  Smerdis 
Magus,  and  the  succession  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  by  the  neighing  of 
his  horse,  arc  to  the  Persians  circumstances  equally  unknown  as  the  numerous 
assassinations  recorded  by  the  Greeks.  Not  a  vestige  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
discovered  of  the  famous  battles  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  Ptata?a, 
or  Mycale ;  nor  of  that  prodigious  force  which  Xerxes  led  out  of  the  Persian 
empire  to  overwhelm  the  states  of  Greece.  Minutely  attentive  as  the  Persian 
historians  are  to  their  numerous  wars  with  the  kings  of  Turan  or  Scythia;  and 
recording,  with  the  same  impartiality,  whatever  might  tarnish  as  well  as  aggran- 
dize the  reputation  of  their  country,  we  can  with  little  pretence  to  reason  suppose, 
that  they  should  have  been  silent  on  events  of  such  magnitude,  had  any  records 
remained  of  their  existence,  or  the  faintest  tradition  commemorated  their  conse- 
quences."— Dissertation,  &c.  p.  xvi. 

The  reasoning  of  our  author  at  the  conclusion  of  this  extract  is,  so  far,  quite 
correct ;  but  where  he,  as  I  conceive,  fell  into  error,  was  in  the  tacit  assumption 
that  the  Pensions  actually  had  records  of  all  events  which  in  early  ages  occurred 
in  their  country,  from  which  he  was  necessarily  led  to  the  inference,  that  the 
Greek  accounts  respecting  those  events  were  mere  idle  fictions,  without  any  real 
foundation  : — a  paradox  so  monstrous,  that  at  times  he  is  forced  to  shrink  from  it, 
and  very  inconsistently  to  admit,  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  older  Euro- 
pean statements.  The  only  way  of  our  escaping  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he 
was  placed,  is  that  which  I  have  already  suggested.  The  Persians,  it  has  been 
proved,  had  in  reality  no  permanent  mode  of  recording  events  in  ancient  times, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  they  had  any,  till  long  after  those  in  question  had 
taken  place ;  and  this  consideration  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  total  ignorance 
they  now  betray  upon  the  subject ; — an  ignorance  which  cannot  upon  any  other 
ground  be  rationally  explained.  They  adopted  the  Arabic  writing  along  with 
the  Mohammedan  creed ;  and  previously,  the  Syriac  writing,  which,  it  is  most 
likely,  they  learned  at  the  period  when,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,  they 
were  converted  to  Christianity.  Whether  they  had  before  the  last-mentioned 
epoch  the  benefit  of  any  alphabetic  mode  of  designation  is,  I  conceive,  very 
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questionable  ;*  they  were,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  under  Greek  rulers,  but  so 
were  the  Egyptians,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  this  latter  people  had  no  alphabetic 
writing  of  their  own  till  they  became  Christians.  Analogy  therefore  would  lead 
us  to  a  corresponding  inference  with  respect  to  the  Persians ;  but  at  all  events  it 
is,  I  submit,  clear,  from  the  specimen  I  have  given  of  their  history  of  the  latter 
part  of  what  is  called  by  them  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  that  they  could  not  have 
had  any  durable  mode  of  preserving  the  memory  of  events  till  long  after  the 
termination  of  that  dynasty.  If,  for  instance,  they  had  got  any  better  writing 
than  hieroglyphs  within  two  hundred  years  of  the  period  in  question,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  they  could  have  made  such  a  nonsensical  medley  as  they  have,  of 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Still,  however,  from  the  time  they  came  under 
Greek  dominion,  the  government  documents  must  have  been  in  Greek ;  which 
circumstance  would  indirectly  contribute  to  render  their  national  writing  more 
permanently  legible,  by  affording  a  standard  of  reference.  The  effect  of  this  is 
visible  in  the  approach,  made  at  the  end  of  the  Kaianian  list,  to  the  names  of  real 
history.  Thus,  I  submit,  is  laid  open  to  our  view  the  mysterious  cause  why  the 
Persians  should  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ancient  history  of  their  country ; — a 
cause  which  has  operated  exactly  in  the  same  way  in  the  case  of  every  Asiatic 
nation  to  the  east  of  Persia.  But  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  placing  this 
matter  in  a  much  stronger  light  when,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  with  which 
I  am  engaged,  I  come  to  treat  of  the  language,  the  writing,  and  the  history  of 
China. 

•  The  Pertepolitan  inscription*,  which  arc  probably  the  oldest  now  c*Unl  in  Pewia,  are  written 
in  Syriac  lottora  of  an  ancient  form. 
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III.  On  the  Years  and  Cycles  used  by  the  Ancient  Egyptians.    By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Hinl-ks,  D.D.    (Communicated  by  the  President.)* 

Read  9th  April,  1638. 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Egyptian  year  ;  but  I  apprehend 
that  no  correct  information  respecting  it  Is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  has 
been  generally  stated,  that  it  originally  consisted  of  360  days ;  and  that  at  some 
epoch,  on  which  authors  are  not  agreed,  five  additional  dap  were  annexed  to  it, 
in  order  to  approximate  more  closely  to  the  length  of  a  solar  revolution. 

In  opposition  to  this  received  opinion,  I  venture  to  lay  before  the  Academy 
the  five  following  propositions,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  establish  in  suc- 
cession. 

1st.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
there  occurred  a  marked  chronological  epoch  in  Egypt. 

2nd.  Before  this  epoch,  the  Egyptians  used  a  year,  of  which  the  commence- 
ment took  place  at  a  fixed  astronomical  season,  and  the  average  length  of  which 
was,  consequently,  that  of  the  tropical  year ;  while  ajler  this  epoch  they  used  the 
wandering  year  of  365  days. 

3rd.  Between  this  chronological  epoch  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  34,  there 
elapsed  six  cycles,  of  some  sort  or  other. 

4th.  The  nature  of  these  cycles  was  such,  that  in  one  of  them  the  astronomi- 
cal phenomenon,  which  had  marked  the  commencement  of  the  old  lixed  year, 
travelled  forward  through  a  fifth  part  of  the  wandering  year,  or  seventy-three 
days  ;  and,  consequently,  that  in  five  such  cycles  that  phenomenon  returned  again 

•  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  misconception,  it  teems  proper  to  state,  tliat  this  paper  wa»  not 
*ent  to  the  President  until  finished ;  and,  of  course,  that  ho  is  not  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
any  statement,  result,  or  reasoning  that  it  contains ;  having  merely  had  the  kindness  to  communicate 
to  the  Academy  what  was  transmitted  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
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to  the  commencement  of  the  wandering  year,  having  taken  place  on  every  day 
of  it. 

5th.  The  length  of  each  of  the  smaller  cycles  was  300  years.  Consequently, 
the  epoch  when  the  wandering  year  was  introduced  was  1 7()7  B.  C. ;  and  the 
first  day  of  the  first  year  was  the  8th  November,  1767,  according  to  the  proleptic 
Julian  reckoning. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  two  first  of  these  propositions  I  have  long  been  convinced. 
The  three  last  are  the  result  of  an  investigation,  which  was  suggested  to  me  by 
a  reference  to  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  which  I  noticed  in  an  article  on  the  Pyramids 
in  Eraser's  Magazine  for  November,  1837-  On  examining  the  passage  referred 
to,  I  felt  convinced  that  the  ingenious  author  of  the  article  had  drawn  an  incor- 
rect inference  from  it ;  and,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  information  it  really 
conveyed,  I  became  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  third  of  the  above  propositions. 
From  this  I  soon  passed  to  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  latter  of  which,  being  the 
grand  result,  to  which  the  rest  arc  subsidiary,  I  have  since  been  able  to  confirm 
by  independent  arguments. 

I.  The  first  proposition  I  by  no  means  offer  as  a  new  one.  It  is  an  obvious 
consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  the  late  lamented  Champollion,  respecting  the 
hieroglyphical  notation  of  the  year ;  and  it  must  be  at  once  acquiesced  in  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  those  discoveries.  I  shall,  however,  say  a  few  words  in 
explanation  and  support  of  it. 

It  was  demonstrated  by  Champollion  that  the  Egyptians  divided  their  year, 
exclusive  of  the  Epagomena?,  into  three  seasons;  and  that  they  denominated 
them  hicroglyphicnlly  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  months  of  these  three 
seasons.  He  interpreted  the  characters  which  stood  for  the  three  seasons  to 
mean,  respectively,  vegetation,  ingathering,  and  inundation.  Whatever  doubt 
there  may  Iw  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  two  former  interpretations,  there  can  be 
none  as  to  the  last.  It  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  hieroglyphic  names  for 
the  four  last  months  of  the  year  arc  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  months  of 
the  inundation.  Now,  as  the  Egyptian  year  of  'Mi'y  days  was  in  its  nature  a 
wandering  one,  and  as  any  given  day  of  it  would  in  course  of  time  pass  through 
all  the  seasons  of  the  solar  year,  it  follows  that  the  seasons  of  the  wandering  year 
would  sometimes  coincide  with  those  seasons  of  the  fixed  year,  of  which  they 
bore  the  names.    These  epochs  of  coincidence  between  the  wandering  year  and 
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a  supposed  fixed  year  are  easily  discoverable ;  and  of  this  kind  is  the  epoch,  of 
which  I  speak  in  this  proposition.  Wc  know  that  the  inundation  commenced 
about  the  summer  solstice.  In  order,  then,  to  discover  the  years  in  which  the 
required  coincidence  took  place,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  years  in  which  the 
summer  solstice  fell  on  the  241st  day  of  the  Egyptian  year.  Perfect  accuracy 
is  of  course,  not  to  be  expected.  The  solstice  would,  in  fact,  occur  on  this  day 
for  four  successive  years,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  seasons  arising  from  meteoro- 
logical causes,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  making  an  exact  observation  of  the  first 
rise  of  the  Nile,  would  leave  room  for  an  error  of  perhaps  twenty  years  on  either 
side  of  the  year  determined  by  calculation.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  any  of  these 
forty  years  the  seasons  of  the  wandering  year  could  not  be  observed  to  differ 
from  those  seasons  of  which  they  bore  the  names. 

Now,  I  find  by  calculation,  that  on  the  241st  day  of  the  Egyptian  year, 
which  commenced  on  the  30th  October,  272  B.  C,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  27th 
June,  271  B.  C\,  the  solstice  occurred  shortly  after  the  Egyptian  noon.  We  may 
then  reckon  from  2«U  B.  C.  to  251  B.  C.  to  be  a  period  of  apparent  coincidence 
l>etween  the  seasons  of  the  wandering  year  and  those  seasons  of  the  true  year 
alter  which  they  were  called  ;  and  the  epoch  of  coincidence,  as  observed  by  the 
Egyptians,  must  have  fallen  between  these  extremes,  though  it  would  not  ne- 
cessarily fall  in  the  middle  year  271,  which  is  pointed  out  by  astronomical  cal- 
culation. Going  back  through  all  the  seasons  I  find  again  that  on  the  241st 
day  of  the  Egyptian  wandering  year,  proleptic  or  actual,  which  would  or  did 
begin  on  the  1 1th  November,  17B0  B.  C,  that  is  on  the  9th  July,  177!)  B.  C. 
the  solstice  occurred  about  Egyptian  noon.  This  gives  for  the  period  of  appa- 
rent coincidence  1800  B.  C.  to  1700  B.  C.  ;  and  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that 
within  these  limits  a  remarkable  chronological  epoch  must  have  occurred. 

II.  Thus  far,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  I  have  advanced  nothing  but  what 
will  be  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  given  their  attention  to  hierogly- 
phical  discoveries.  I  now,  however,  bring  forward  a  proposition,  in  maintaining 
which  I  believe  I  stand  alone,  namely,  that  up  to  this  chronological  epoch,  which 
I  have  last  mentioned,  the  Egyptians  used  a  year,  of  which  the  average  length 
was  that  of  the  tropical  one,  its  commencement  being  marked  by  a  phenomenon, 
depending  on  the  sun's  annual  revolution. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  manifest,  that  the  hieroglyphic^  notation  of  the 
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months  must  have  been  adopted  at  a  time,  when  the  seasons  of  the  actual  year, 
of  whatever  sort  that  may  have  been,  coincided  with  the  seasons  represented  by 
their  names.  This  is  a  proposition,  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned  ;  and 
it  furnishes  us  with  a  criterion,  by  which  wc  may  at  once  reject  many  suppositions 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  wandering  year  as  impossible.  The  only  hypotheses 
which  will  stand  this  test,  besides  that  which  I  have  stated  above,  arc  the  follow- 
ing : — 1.  That  the  year  of  365  days  succeeded  a  year  of  300  days  at  the  chro- 
nological epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  hicroglyphical  notation  of  the 
months  being  then  first  used ;  2.  That  at  this  chronological  epoch  the  hicrogly- 
phical notation  of  the  months  was  introduced ;  the  year  of  3(i5  days  having  been 
previously  in  use,  but  the  months  having  been  otherwise  noted ;  3.  That  the 
hicroglyphical  notation  was  first  used  for  a  year  of  360  days ;  4.  That  the  year 
of  365  days,  with  its  hieroglyphical  notation,  was  introduced  at  a  chronological 
epoch  similar  to  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  before  our  era,  but  occurring  in 
the  thirty-third  century  before  it.  In  deciding  which  of  these  several  suppositions 
is  the  correct  one,  we  have  to  consider  their  intrinsic  probabilities,  and  also  the 
testimony  of  ancient  authors,  so  far  as  this  has  been  given  in  favor  of,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to,  any  ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  state,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
argument  that  I  am  about  to  use  is  a  disjunctive  syllogism.  1  hope  to  be  able  to 
show,  that  all  the  suppositions,  which  I  have  alxive  enumerated  as  possiltle,  in 
reference  to  the  criterion  first  laid  down,  except  only  that  which  I  have  stated  to 
be  my  own,  arc  cither  highly  improbable — I  may  even  say  absurd,  or  are  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  1  maintain 
that  my  own  hypothesis  is  both  intrinsically  probable,  and  conformahle  to  the 
testimony  of  such  ancient  authors  as  have  alluded  to  the  subject. 

1.  The  first  of  the  four  hypotheses,  which  compete  with  my  own,  must,  1 
conceive,  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  extreme  improbability  that  the  Egyptians 
should  have  continued  to  use  a  year  of  360  days  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  before  our  era.  A  great  number  of  centuries  must  then  have 
elapsed  since  the  peopling  of  Egypt,  even  according  to  the  lowest  biblical  chro- 
nology ;  the  inhabitants  must  have  had  considerable  intercourse  with  neighbour- 
ing countries;  and  we  know  that  they  had  attained  to  no  small  degree  of 
civilization.  Can  wc  then  suppose  with  any  reason,  that,  up  to  this  late  period, 
they  should  know  no  better  than  to  measure  their  time  by  a  year  of  360  days  ;— 
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a  year,  which,  while  it  had  no  relation  to  the  phases  of  the  moon,  would  have 
represented  so  inaccurately  the  course  of  the  sun,  that  its  commencement  would 
pass  in  thirty-five  years  from  midwinter  to  midsummer,  and  in  seventy  would  go 
through  the  entire  round  of  the  seasons  ?  That  such  a  year  should  have  been 
tolerated  for  centuries  in  any  country,  and  more  especially  in  Egypt,  where  the 
striking  annual  phenomenon  of  the  inundation  must  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  every  individual,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  supposition  which  cannot  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  It  is  alleged,  however,  by  its  advocates,  that  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  is  in  its  favour.  I  readily  admit  that  there  has  been  a  very  general 
consent  among  modern  authors,  as  to  the  supposed  fact  of  a  year  of  3(K)  days 
having  been  in  use  before  the  year  of  365  days ;  but  I  deny  that  any  author, 
who  deserves  to  be  called  ancient,  has  given  countenance  to  such  an  opinion. 
Plutarch,  indeed,  records  a  fable,  that  "  the  Sun,  having  discovered  the  infidelity 
of  his  wife  Rhea,  prevented  her  by  a  curse  from  bringing  forth  her  offspring  on 
any  of  the  300  days  of  the  year ;  but  that  Hermes,  playing  at  dice  with  the 
Moon,  won  five  additional  days,  on  which  Osiris  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  born."  Such  is  the  only  ancient  authority  in  existence  for  a  year  of  3(»0 
days  having  ever  been  in  use ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  authority,  by  throwing 
back  the  disuse  of  that  year  to  the  mythological  epoch  of  the  birth  of  Osiris,  does 
in  fact  negative  the  supposition  that  a  year  of  3GO  days  was  ever  used  in  the 
times  of  real  history.  There  was,  however,  in  the  eighth  century  after  the 
Christian  era,  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Gcorgius,  (usually  called,  for  distinction, 
Synccllus,)  who  compiled  a  Chronography,  in  which  he  has  preserved  some 
valuable  fragments  of  the  works  of  ancient  authors  that  are  lost.  This  writer  is 
usually  appealed  to  as  an  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  year  of  3tiO  days ;  and 
he  certainly  has  asserted  its  existence ;  but  then  he  has  not  asserted  it  on  the 
authority  of  any  more  ancient  writer,  and  this  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  D"  a  statement  to  this  effect  had  occurred  in  a  quotation  made  by 
Gcorgius  from  Manctho,  or  any  ancient  author  that  he  named,  that  statement 
would  have  weight,  arising  from  the  antiquity  or  character  of  that  author.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  the  statement  is  that  of  Georgius  himself ;  it  is 
the  mere  expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  writer  of  uncommonly  weak  judgment, 
who  lived  so  late  as  the  eighth  century ;  and  it  is  consequently  altogether  worth- 
less.   I  insist  the  more  on  this  point,  because  I  have  seen  this  statement  of 
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Georgius  quoted  as  a  statement  of  Manctho.  Georgius  gives,  indeed,  copious 
extracts  from  Manctho,  as  transmitted  both  by  Africanus  and  by  Eusebius  ;  and 
in  these  extracts  he  mentions  several  facts  respecting  different  Egyptian  kings ; 
but.  the  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  year  does  not  occur  in  any  of  these 
extracts.  It  is  to  be  found  (page  123  C  U.  Paris  edition)  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Egyptian  Kings,  which  he  gives  as  fits  oicn  ; — a  catalogue,  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  full  of  the  grossest  errors,  so  as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notice. 
In  that  catalogue  he  mentions  a  king,  whom  he  calls  Asseth ;  he  places  him 
immediately  before  Tcthmosis  or  Amosis,  and  he  elsewhere  says  that  he  was  the 
father  of  Tethmosis.  No  such  king  is  mentioned  either  by  Africanus  or  Euse- 
bius ;  and  Joscphus  calls  the  father  of  Tethmosis  Alisphragmuthosis.  There 
was,  therefore,  some  reason  for  Scaliger  to  wonder,  "  whence  Georgius  fished  up 
this  king  Asseth."  Joscphus,  however,  mentions  a  king  Assis,  the  last  of  the 
shepherd  sovereigns ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  Asseth  of  Georgius.  It 
is  true,  that,  according  to  Manctho,  as  preserved  by  Joscphus  the  reign  of  Assis 
terminated  251  years  before  that  of  Tethmosis  began  ;  and  that  Assis  was  one  of 
the  Shepherd  conquerors,  while  Tethmosis  was  the  native  prince  who  expelled 
them.  These  would  be  no  objections  in  the  eyes  of  Georgius.  It  would  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar  method  of  cataloguing  kings  to  place  these 
two  sovereigns  in  the  relation  of  father  aud  son  !  After  mentioning  Asseth, 
Georgius  makes  the  following  remark  : — "  He  added  the  five  additional  days  of 
the  years  ;  and  in  his  time,  as  they  say,  the  Egyptian  year  was  appointed  to  con- 
sist of  M\T>  days,  when  it  before  this  was  composed  of  only  3(iO."  Here  we  have 
the  statement,  which  later  writers  have  so  generally  acquiesced  in ;  and  we  have 
it  repeated  in  the  same  sentence,  apparently  for  greater  emphasis ;  but  it  still 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Georgius  only ;  and  I  can  by  no  means  esteem  the 
authority  of  a  blundering  writer  in  the  eighth  century,  as  sufficient  to  establish  a 
tact,  which  is  intrinsically  so  improbable.  But,  it  will  be  objected,  would 
Georgius  have  been  likely  to  invent  such  a  statement  ?  Must  he  not  have  had 
some  foundation  for  it  in  some  ancient  writing  now  lost '(  I  grant  that  it  is 
improl>ablc  that  he  fabricated  such  a  statement  without  foundation ;  but  1  think 
there  is  every  probability  that  he  misunderstood  the  statement  of  the  unknown 
author  which  served  him  as  a  foundation.  In  the  double  statement  of  Georgius 
we  may,  I  think,  discern  the  original  text  of  the  unknown  writer  and  the  glosses 
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of  his  ignorant  copyist.  The  clause  in  which  he  inserts  the  words  of  quotation, 
(at  ^ao-t,)  I  take  to  have  been  copied,  and  to  contain  a  statement  which  is 
probably  true ;  the  preceding  and  following  clauses  I  believe  to  be  Georgius's 
own,  and  to  contain  his  blundering  gloss  on  the  original  statement,  and  his  re- 
assertion  of  it  when  perverted  by  that  gloss.  I  conceive  that  the  unnamed 
author  simply  made  the  following  statement.  "  In  his  time" — it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  is  speaking  of  Assis,  the  shepherd,  or  of  the  father  of  Tcthmosis ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  these  were  not  identical,  as  Georgius  imagined  ; — "  in  his  time 
the  Egyptian  year  was  appointed  to  consist  of  365  days."  The  chronological 
epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century  before  Christ  might  very  well  occur  in  the 
reign  of  Assis,  the  shepherd,  if  the  chronological  system  of  Mr.  Cullimorc  be 
correct ;  or  in  that  of  the  predecessor  of  Amos,  the  founder  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  if  Champollion  and  Roscllini  be  in  the  right.  Now,  the  author  of 
this  statement  may  have  intended  to  point  out  the  reign  in  which  the  wandering 
year  of  965  days  succeeded  the  old  fixed  year.  But  Georgius,  having  heard  or 
read  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  already  referred  to,  that  once  on  a  time  the  year 
had  only  3(iO  days,  explained  what  his  author  had  said  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  fixed  year,  in  reference  to  a  supposed  abandonment  of  the  imaginary 
year  of  360  days ;  he  added  the  words,  "  which  before  this  was  composed  of  only 
3(i0  ;"  and,  to  make  his  meaning  still  clearer,  he  put  the  entire  into  other  words 
"  he  added  the  five  additional  dap  of  the  years."  This  may,  or  may  not,  be  the 
source  of  the  erroneous  statement  of  Georgius ;  but  that  the  statement  is  erro- 
neous, I  can  entertain  no  doubt  whatsoever.  The  continuance  of  the  use  of  a 
year  of  300  days  to  so  late  a  date  as  about  1780  B.  C.  is  far  too  improbable  to  be 
admitted  on  the  testimony  of  a  writer,  so  recent,  and  of  such  weak  judgmeut,  as 
Georgius  Syncellus. 

2.  But  it  may  be  asked,  might  not  a  year  of  305  days  have  been  substituted 
for  one  of  300,  at  an  earlier  period  than  1780  B.  C,  when  the  Egyptians  were 
less  civilized,  and  before  they  had  intercourse  with  other  nations  ?  To  a  believer 
in  the  divine  record  respecting  the  peopling  of  Egypt,  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  no  such  period  of  want  of  civilization  and  isolation  from  other  nations, 
as  this  question  presumes  the  existence  of,  can  be  supposed.  ^Ticn  Ham  and  his 
descendants  settled  in  Egypt,  they  came  there  fully  acquainted  with  the  know- 
ledge that  had  been  acquired  before  the  flood ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
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true  length  of  the  year  was  among  the  facts  known.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  excess  of  the  solar  year  over  365  days  should  not  have  been  known  and 
estimated ;  but,  as  to  its  excess  over  360  days  being  familiar  to  the  first  settlers, 
there  cannot  be  a  question.  How  then  could  it  ever  have  occurred  to  them  to 
limit  the  length  of  the  year  to  360  days  ?  Even  the  unbeliever  in  revelation 
must  see  the  absurdity  of  a  year  of  300  days  having  continued  in  use  to  so  late  a 
date  as  1780  B.  C. ;  but  to  the  believer  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  there  is  the  same 
absurdity  in  the  supposition  that  such  a  year  ever  existed  in  Egypt  at  all. 

I  write  not,  however,  for  believers  in  the  Scriptures  exclusively ;  and  I  will, 
therefore,  without  reference  to  their  authority,  reply  to  the  question  which  I  have 
supposed  to  be  asked ;  and  will  show  that  a  year  of  365  dap  could  not  have  been 
substituted  for  one  of  360  days  in  the  ages  preceding  1780  B.  C.  any  more  than 
at  that  epoch. 

The  year  2782  B.  C.  has  been  fixed  upon  by  some  chronologers  as  that  in  which 
the  year  of  365  days  succeeded  that  of  360.  Those  who  maintain  that  opinion, 
or  any  similar  one,  will  have  to  account  for  the  hieroglyphical  notation  of  the 
months  on  the  different  monuments.  That  notation  could  not  have  been  intro- 
duced at  the  time  when  the  year  of  365  days  was  introduced,  or  at  any  subsequent 
epoch  before  about  1780  B.  C,  because  until  this  last  mentioned  period  the 
physical  characters  of  the  actual  year  could  never  have  corresponded  to  the 
physical  characters  expressed  by  the  notation.  It  remains  then,  that  the  notation 
must  have  been  first  introduced  about  1780,  the  form  of  the  year  remaining 
unaltered;  or  that  the  notation  must  have  been  introduced  previously  to  the 
change  in  the  form  of  the  year.  The  absurdity  of  the  former  supposition  is 
shown  in  this  manner.  Assuming  it  to  be  the  case,  it  must  have  been  well 
known,  at  the  time  their  denominations  were  given  to  the  months,  that  they 
would  become  inapplicable  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  There  must 
have  been  many  living,  who  would  be  able  to  testify,  that,  though  the  inundation 
commenced  then  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  month,  it  had  commenced  in 
their  youthful  days  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth,  and  they  had  heard  from  their 
fathers  of  its  commencing  in  the  seventh.  There  was  no  change  in  the  form 
of  the  year  cotcmporary  with  the  adoption  of  this  notation  of  the  months  and 
seasons,  which  might  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  hereafter  the  seasons  would 
continue  correctly  denominated.   The  year  must  have  been  generally  recognised 
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as  being  ill  its  nature  a  wandering  one, — as  having  been  so,  and  as  still  to  con- 
tinue so ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  seems  hard  to  conceive  how  any  legislator 
would  think  of  giving  names  to  the  seasons  of  the  wandering  year,  grounded  on 
their  coincidence  with  the  seasons  of  a  fixed  year ;  and  it  is  still  harder  to  con- 
ceive how  the  names  given  by  such  a  legislator  should  have  supplanted  those 
previously  in  use,  and  become  the  only  ones,  by  which  time  was  hicroglyphically 
described  for  above  2000  years  ! 

3.  The  next  supposition  which  I  have  to  refute  is,  that  these  hicroglyphical 
names  were  originally  given  to  the  months  of  a  year  of  360  days.    In  the  first 
draught  of  this  paper  I  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  an  hypothesis, 
which  appeared  so  irrational  as  this  ;  but  I  have  since  learned  that  M.  Biot  has 
adopted  it ;  and  respect  to  his  talents  induces  me  to  notice  his  work.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  argument  brought  forward  by  M.  Biot  in  support  of  this 
opinion.    He  assumes,  as  two  incontrovertible  propositions,  that  the  Egyptians 
originally  used  a  year  of  300  days,  and  that  their  calendar  was  originally  adapted 
to  such  a  year ;  and  all  his  ingenuity  is  employed  in  inventing  for  them  cycles, 
which,  if  they  had  known  and  used  them,  would  have  obviated,  in  some  measure, 
the  inconveniences  of  the  system  which  he  ascribes  to  them.    Now  I  have 
already  shown,  that  there  is  no  ancient  testimony  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Egyptians  used  a  year  of  360  days  ;  and  as  for  the  form  of  the  calendar 
being  an  evidence  of  it,  M.  Biot  might  have  recollected  that  the  Sanscullotides 
were  an  original  and  essential  part  of  the  year,  which  his  countrymen  adopted  at 
the  Revolution,  and  which  was  precisely  similar  in  its  construction  to  the  Egyptian 
year.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  opposed  to  the  opinion,  that  the  "  live 
celestial  days"  were,  in  like  maimer,  an  original  and  essential  part  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic calendar.    M.  Biot  has  stated,  that  "  in  the  first  ages  of  a  nascent 
civilization  a  year  of  360  days,  divided  as  in  Egypt,  would  express  the  annual 
series  of  operation*  of  agriculture  with  a  fidelity  which  should  have  been  long 
sufficient  (qui  a  du  long-temps  suffirc)."    In  reply  to  this,  I  will  only  observe, 
that,  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  years,  during  which  the  French  revolutionary 
calendar  continued  in  use,  if  the  sanscullotides  had  been  omitted,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  and  of  course  that  of  each  of  the  months,  would  have  deviated 
sixty-eight  days  from  its  original  place ;  the  vintage  would  scarcely  be  over  when 
Nivdse  would  commence,  and  the  snow  might  be  still  on  the  ground  in  the 
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beginning  of  Germinal.  I  can  conceive  it  to  be  possible  that  the  French  Revo- 
lutionists might  have  adopted  a  year  of  this  form ;  but,  had  they  done  so,  I  cannot 
think  they  would  have  given  names  to  the  months,  expressive  of  their  physical 
characters ; — not  even  though  they  had  a  Delalandc  to  point  out  to  them  that 
"  in  sixty-nine  or  seventy  years,  or  more  accurately  three  times  in  209  years,  the 
months  would  return  to  their  normal  places."  It  is  surprising  to  me  that 
M.  Biot  did  not  perceive  that  the  establishment  of  any  cyclical  relation  between 
the  year  of  360  days  and  the  tropical  year  supposes  a  knowledge  of  the  length  of 
the  latter.  Had  the  use  of  tho  tropical  year  preceded  that  of  the  year  of  360 
days,  such  a  relation  might  have  existed ;  but  this  is  not  M.  Biot's  opinion.  He 
attributes  the  use  of  the  year  of  360  days  to  ignorance.  It  originated,  according 
to  him,  in  "  the  first  ages  of  nascent  civilization,"  ages  of  which  I  deny  the 
existence  in  Egypt ;  and  was  abandoned  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  year  of 
365  days  would  more  accurately  exhibit  the  succession  of  the  seasons.  Under 
such  circumstances,  how  could  a  cycle,  such  as  M.  Biot  has  imagined,  have  been 
employed  ?  The  demi-savages,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  then  inhabited  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  had  not  Aim  to  reveal  it  to  them.  In  truth,  the  parts  of  M. 
Biot's  memoir,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  cyclical  relations  of  this  year  of  360  days, 
arc  but  a  specimen  of  ingenious  trifling.  Till  he  had  brought  forward  some 
proof  that  it  existed  at  all,  and,  if  so,  that  it  existed  cotemporaneously  with 
the  hieroglyphic  notation  of  the  months,  he  need  not  have  troubled  himself  to 
show  that  in  209  years  such  a  wandering  year  would  have  its  seasons  three  times 
in  coincidence  with  their  primitive  places ;  while  in  487  years  the  dogstar  would 
seven  times  rise  heliacal ly  at  its  commencement 

4.  There  is  a  fourth  way  of  accounting  for  the  hieroglyphic  notation  of  the 
months,  as  it  exists  on  the  monuments.  The  notation  might  have  been  intro- 
duced, with  or  without  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  year,  at  the  chronological 
epoch,  similar  to  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  before  our  era,  which  might 
have  occurred  in  the  thirty-third  century  before  it.  To  this  I  reply,  that  the 
epoch  in  question  is  prior  to  the  most  remote  of  the  eras  which  biblical  chro- 
nologers  have  assigned  for  the  deluge.  This  simple  statement  ought  to  be  con- 
clusive against  the  hypothesis.  But,  as  this  paper  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  who  undervalue  this  consideration,  I  will  lay  before  them  some  others. 

I  might  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  no  dated  inscriptions  have  been  discovered, 
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which  even  Champollion,  who  was  disposed  to  give  the  highest  possible  antiquity 
to  them  all,  could  refer  to  an  earlier  age  than  the  twenty-first  century  before  our 
era.  Is  it  probable  that  the  hieroglyphic  calendar  should  have  been  in  use  for 
twelve  centuries  before  that  time,  and  that  no  monumental  records  of  its  exist- 
ence should  remain  ?  But  I  will  rather  apply  myself  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the 
grand  argument,  by  which  they,  who  throw  back  the  origin  of  the  hieroglyphic 
calendar  to  3285  B.  C,  or  before  it,  pretend  to  establish  their  system. 

This  argument  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  There  is  reason  to  think, 
from  certain  passages  in  ancient  authors,  that  the  summer  solstice  and  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sirius  coincided  at  the  time  when  the  hieroglyphic  calendar  was  con- 
structed. M.  Biot  alleges  that  this  coincidence  took  place  in  the  year  3285 
B.  C. ;  and,  though  he  admits  that  it  would  continue  sensibly,  or  within  the 
limits  of  errors  of  observation,  for  500  years  on  either  side  of  this  epoch,  that  is, 
from  3785  to  2785,  he  seems  to  think  we  arc  tied  down  to  the  middle  date  by 
the  consideration  that  then  only  the  two  coincident  phenomena  would  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  mouth  of  the  wandering  year.  Now  I  admit  that  it  is 
probable,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  there  was  a  sensible  coincidence 
between  the  summer  solstice,  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  and  the  241st  day  of 
the  Egyptian  year,  when  the  hieroglyphic  notation  was  introduced ;  but  1  say 
that  this  coincidence  might  have  occurred  more  than  1000  years  after  the  epoch, 
which  M.  Biot  has  assigned  for  it,  and  subsequent  to  the  biblical  epoch  of  the 
colonization  of  Egypt. 

In  order  to  prove  this,  I  chiefly  insist  on  the  points,  that  what  is  called  the 
heliacal  rising  of  a  star  depends  on  two  uncertain  elements,  namely,  the  latitude 
of  the  place  of  observation,  and  the  depression  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon  at 
the  time  of  the  star's  rising,  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  allow  that  star  to  be 
seen  ;*  that  M.  Biot  has  assumed  greater  values  for  both  these  elements  than  he 

•  In  order  to  determine  the  heliacal  riling  of  a  (tar,  spherical  trigonometry  furnishes  ui  with  the 
following  formulas :  a  being  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  j  y  the  depression  of  the  sun 
below  the  horiton  necessary  for  the  star's  being  seen  at  its  rising  5  A  being  the  declination,  and  fj. 
the  right  ascension  of  the  star,  and  w  being  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  j  we  have,  the  latitude  being 
h,  and  the  declination  of  8irius  south  ; 

tan.  a.  tan.  A  =  sin.  1- ; 
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was  in  fairness  entitled  to  do ;  and  that,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  the  epoch  of  coin- 
cidence between  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  and  the  solstice  would  have  resulted 
much  later  than  he  makes  it.  It  is,  however,  not  unworthy  of  being  noticed, 
that  the  rigorous  coincidence,  which  he  alleges  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year 
3285  B.  C,  and  on  which  he  appears  to  lay  so  much  stress,  did  not  really,  even 
on  his  oum  hypothesis,  take  place  in  that  year.  The  following  are  the  solstitial 
dates  in  that  year  and  in  the  two  preceding  and  two  following  years,  given  pro- 
leptically,  both  according  to  the  Julian  computation  and  to  that  of  the  Egyptian 
wandering  year.  That  for  3285  is  taken  from  M.  Biot's  memoir,  adding  1  .{)3 
hour  for  the  difference  between  Parisian  and  Memphitic  time ;  the  others  are 
deduced  from  this  by  addition  and  subtraction  of  365  days  5.82  hours,  which  was 
in  that  age  about  the  average  interval  between  successive  summer  solstices. 

Vein  B.  C.  Hour,  star  Metnpfcitic  Midnight 


3287 

July  21st 

Pachon  1st 

10.92 

3286 

 21st 

 1st 

16.74 

3235 

 20th 

 1st 

22.56 

3284 

 21st 

 2nd 

4.38 

3283 

 21st 

 2nd 

10.20 

(x  -f-  ►  being  the  arc  of  the  equator  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  the  horiion,  at  the  time 
when  Siriu»  is  ruing ; 

cos.  eu.  cos.     -f- »)  —  sin.  ai.  tan.  a 

 : — j— r- — r  ==  cot.  9. ; 

sin.  0*.-r-») 

D„  being  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  the  horizon ; 

sin. y.sin. 8.  . 
ce..ain.C.4,)='ln 
Uj  being  tho  arc  of  the  ecliptic  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  a  parallel  of  altitude,  the  vertical 
depression  of  which  below  the  horizon  is  y. 

The  morning,  on  which  the  sun's  Iongitudo/r»<  txcttdt  9,,  is  the  morning  on  which  Sirius  U 
said  to  rue  heiiacaUy. 

Now  Sy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  function  of  five  quantities,  a,  y,  A,  u.,  and  w.  The  three  last  are 
determined,  the  time  being  given  ;  but  thoy  vary  with  the  time  of  observation.  The  two  former  are 
independent  of  the  time;  but  a  is  different  for  different  places  of  observation,  and  y  for  different 
»lars-  The  more  brilliant  the  star,  and  the  more  remote  its  place  of  rising  from  the  part  of  the  hori- 
zon which  is  over  the  sun,  the  less  will  y  be. 
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It  appears  from  inspection  of  this  table,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  year  3285 
B.  C.  ought  not  to  have  been  selected  as  the  year  of  coincidence  between  the 
solstice  and  the  first  day  of  Pachon,  but  rather  3287  or  3280.  It  appears  also 
that  about  this  period  the  summer  solstice  fell  regularly  on  the  21st  of  July  of 
the  proleptic  Julian  year,  and  was  only  beginning  to  fall  on  the  20th  in  leap 
years.  M.  Biot,  instead  of  directly  determining  the  coincidence  of  the  solstice 
and  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  which  would  be  a  purely  mathematical  problem, 
independent  of  any  artificial  divisions  of  time,*  uses  the  20th  of  July  of  the 

"  From  the  definition  of  heliacal  rising,  the  sun's  longitude  at  the  lime  of  the  star's  rising  must 
exceed  9r.  but  by  a  less  quantity  than  the  space  which  it  passes  over  in  a  day.  Its  average  excess 
over  it  in  a  period  of  four  years  may  be  estimated  at  half  this  space,  say  29'.  30".  Consequently, 
when  the  heliacal  rising  coincides  with  the  solstice,  8r  must  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  90" 
and  this  last-mentioned  quantity,  or  to  89*.  SO.  30'.  If  a,  a,  and  u  bo  calculated  for  any  epoch, 
their  values  for  other  years  may  be  expressed  by  scries  of  the  form  *„  -J-  a(<  -f-  *,<*,  Jtc,  I  being  the 
number  of  years  after  tho  epoch;  and  by  the  formulas  of  the  preceding  note,  ft  -|-  »,  8.,  and,  ulti- 
mately, i-j  may  be  expressed  in  similar  series.  The  value  of  f,  which  will  satisfy  the  equation 
8r  =  89°.  30".  30",  will  give  the  precise  number  of  years  after  the  assumed  epoch,  at  which  the 
required  coincidence  took  place.  In  order  to  simplify  the  calculation,  the  epoch  for  which  A,  p., 
and  u  arc  calculated  should  not  he  far  removed  from  the  epoch  of  coincidence.  In  that  case,  me 
may  confine  ourselves  to  the  terms  in  the  above  series  which  arc  independent  of  f,  or  contain  only 
its  first  power.  These  terms  will  at  any  rate  give  a  first  approximation ;  and  we  may  then  calculate 
the  values  of  A,  ft,  and  w  for  the  year  so  found  as  a  new  epoch.  The  great  practical  difficulty  arises 
from  tho  uncertainty  which  there  is  as  to  the  proper  motion  of  Sirius,  and  as  to  the  precession,  and 
change  of  tho  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  According  to  the  best  data  that  I  havo  been  ablo  to  procure, 
(namely,  the  values  of  the  precession  and  obliquity  given  by  M.  Biot  from  Laplace's  formulas,  and  the 
proper  motion  given  in  the  catalogue  of  the  stars  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitans,)  I  make  the  right 
ascension  of  Sirius  in  3283  B.  C.  to  have  been  43°.  47'.  15",  and  his  declination  23».  37'.  46".  The 
former  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  38" ,43  a  year,  the  Utter  diminishing  at  the  rate  of  13",64  a 
year.  The  obliquity  was  24°.  6'.  30",  and  its  diminution  annually  0",33.  Substituting  these 
values  for  A,  ft,  and  to  in  the  formulas  of  the  preceding  note,  and  making  a  =  30»  and  y  =  1 1°  (the 
value*  assumed  by  M.  Bi#t)  I  find 

^+,=58°.  23'.  6"  +  28",  45 1; 
60  =  74°.7'.43"  +  28",36<i 
6r  =8cK32\  1"  + 25",  95 1. 

In  these  expressions,  the  rates  of  increase  arc  much  more  to  be  depended  cm  for  accuracy  than  the 
values  at  tho  epoch. 
From  the  equation 
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Julian  year  as  a  middle  term.  The  heliacal  rising,  he  alleges,  always  occurred 
on  that  day ;  the  solstice  occurred  on  that  day  in  3285  B.  C.  In  that  year, 
therefore,  they  rigorously  coincided.  This  appears  plausible ;  but  I  would  ask, 
in  the  first  place,  did  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  occur  m  every  year  on  the 
20th  of  July  ?  Would  not  the  intercalation,  which  threw  the  solstice  from  the 
21st  to  the  20th,  have  thrown  the  heliacal  rising  from  the  20th  to  the  19th  ? 
We  are,  perhaps,  not  in  a  stole  to  answer  these  questions,  cither  affirmatively  or 
negatively,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  amount  of  the  change  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Sirius  has  undergone,  in  the  long  interval  of  5000  years,  from  its  own 
proper  motion  and  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.*  But,  secondly, 
admitting  that  the  rising  of  Sirius  on  the  20th  July  was  the  heliacal  rising,  was 
this  the  rising  that  coincided  with  the  solstice  ?  Is  it  not  obvious,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  rising  in  the  early  morning  of  the  21st  was  the  rising  which 
coincided  with  an  event  that  occurred  at  half-past  ten  in  the  preceding  night  ? 
There  was  then  no  real  coincidence  between  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  and  the 
solstice  in  3285  B.  C.  M.  Biot  must  admit  that  there  was  none  in  the  preceding 
or  following  years ;  and  that  which,  he  endeavours  to  show,  took  place  in  this 
year  is  only  a  colourable  one,  depending  on  the  arbitrary  commencement  of  the 

88°.  32-.  1"+  25",  95 1 — 8T  =  89".  SC.  30" 

we  have 

25",95<  =  58'.29"; 
<  —  135. 

If  then  the  values  of  A,  p.,  and  m  that  I  have  used  be  correct,  tho  coincidence  occurred  in  3150 
B.  C. ;  or  a  few  yean  earlier,  as  the  coefficient  of  F  was  positive,  and  the  average  rate  of  increase  of 
iy  in  135  year*  was  on  this  account  somewhat  greater  than  the  rate  at  the  commencement  of  the 
period.  The  coincidence  would  continue  for  as  many  years  before  and  after  this  dalo  as  by  would 
take  to  increase  29\30",  or  whatever  was  the  exact  value  of  tho  sun's  motion  in  longitude  for  half  a 
day.    That  is  to  say,  it  would  continue  from  about  3215  B.  C.  to  about  3085  B.  C. 

*  If  the  value  of  3r  for  3285  B.  C.  be  correct,  tho  sun  would  have  attained  that  longitude  about 
thirty-six  hours  before  the  solstice ;  that  is,  about  half.past  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  July.  He 
would  consequently  have  been  somo  ten  or  eleven  minutes  less  than  11°  below  the  horizon  at  the 
time  when  Sirius  rose.  I  should  think  this  was  within  the  limits  of  probable  error  in  the  computa- 
tion. The  occurrence  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  on  the  same  day  of  the  Julian  calendar,  which 
was  the  case  for  a  great  number  of  centuries,  is  owing  to  the  excess  of  the  mean  Julian  year,  365.i!5 
days,  over  the  tropical  year,  being  very  nearly  equal  to  the  time  that  the  sun  would  take  to  pass  over 
the  annual  increase  of  flT. 
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artificial  day.  It  seems  absurd  to  lay  any  stress  on  a  coincidence  occurring  rigo- 
rously in  any  specified  year,  when  the  phenomena  which  coincide  approach  one 
another  at  the  very  slow  rate  of  about  eleven  minutes  a  year,  and  when  they 
would,  of  course,  continue  to  coincide  for  about  130  years.  But,  as  M.  Biot  has 
insisted  a  good  deal  on  this  coincidence  having  rigorously  taken  place  in  3285 
B.  C,  it  seems  proper  to  show  that  his  statement  to  that  effect  is  unfounded. 
The  130  years  of  coincidence  did  not  begin  till  about  seventy  years  after  this 
epoch. 

The  error  which  M.  Biot  has  committed  in  this  matter  is,  however,  com- 
paratively of  little  importance.  I  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  suppositions 
which  he  has  made  in  his  calculation  respecting  the  latitude  and  the  arc  of  de- 
pression are  altogether  unwarranted.  The  former  he  assumes  to  be  30 J,  and 
the  latter  11".  Now  I  contend  that  both  of  these  values  have  been  taken 
unwarrantably  great ;  and  the  extent  to  which  this  vitiates  the  calculation  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  statement;  a  diminution  either  of  the  arc  of 
depression  or  of  the  latitude  by  one  degree  will  bring  down  the  epoch  of 
coincidence  above  150  years.*  A  person  aware  of  these  facts  might  easily 
exhibit  an  apparent  coincidence  between  the  phenomena  in  question  on  any 
assigned  year  of  perhaps  1500.  He  has  only  in  the  first  instance  to  choose 
a  suitable  arc  of  depression  \,  then  to  calculate  under  what  parallel  of  latitude, 
assuming  this  arc,  the  star  would  rise  heliacally  at  the  solstice  of  the  assigned 
year ;  and  lastly,  to  invent  plausible  reasons  for  using  that  arc,  and  for 
placing  his  observer  under  that  parallel.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  just  the 
course  which  M.  Biot  has  pursued.  His  curious  reason  for  choosing  the  latitude 
of  303  seems  to  prove  it.  He  takes  the  latitude  of  Memphis ;  "  because  for 
epochs  so  ancient  we  cannot  place  the  centre  of  religion  in  the  very  lowest  parts 
of  Egypt."    This  one-sided  reason  shows  plainly  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

*  Uiing  the  values  of  A,  ft,  and  a  for  3285  B.  C,  u  laid  down  in  a  former  note,  I  find  that  a 
substitution  of  10°  for  y,  in  place  of  11°,  diminishes  0r  by  1°.  Iff.  11"  ;  a  substitution  of  29°  for  a, 
in  place  of  30°,  diminishes  9r  by  nearly  the  same  quantity,  namely,  by  1°.  2CK  11".  To  compensate 
for  this  diminution,  0y  must  be  augmented  by  tho  terms  depending  on  the  time;  and,  allowing  for 
the  increase  which  the  coefficient  of  I  would  undergo,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary  introduction  of 
the  term  containing  <«,  it  will  appear  that  either  of  these  substitutions  must  bring  down  the  epoch  of 
coincidence  considerably  above  150  years. 
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He  would  gladly  have  reduced  the  arc  of  depression,  which  he  must  have  seen 
to  he  too  great,  hy  a  couple  of  degrees ;  but  had  he  done  so,  he  must,  by  way  of 
counterpoise,  have  added  as  many  degrees  to  the  latitude,  and  thus  descended  to 
the  extremity  of  Egypt,  which  he  could  not  venture  to  do.  But  why  place 
14  the  centre  of  religion"  so  low  down  the  Nile  as  Memphis  ?  For  doing  so  he 
has  not  assigned  the  shadow  of  a  reason.  If  we  arc  to  seek  the  cradle  of  the 
Egyptian  religion,  and  view  the  heavens  from  thence,  tradition  refers  us  not  to 
Memphis  or  Heliopolis,  but  to  Phila?,  the  reputed  burial  place  of  Osiris,  and  the 
most  sacred  spot  in  the  country.  I  will  not  be  so  unreasonable,  however,  as  to 
take  M.  Biot  to  the  most  southern  part  of  Egypt.  I  propose  that  we  divide  the 
interval,  and  take  Thebes  for  our  observatory.  It  was  the  most  ancient  capital 
of  Egypt,  as  all  arc  agreed.  The  latitude  of  Thebes  is  25\  45',  four  degrees 
and  a  quarter  south  of  M.  Biot's  parallel,  answering  to  about  (iOO  years,  by  which 

I  contend  that  I  am  entitled  to  bring  down  the  epoch  of  coincidence  between  the 
solstice  and  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius.  I  have,  in  fact,  calculated  the  solstice  and 
the  Theban  heliacal  rising  for  the  year  2550  B.  C,  using,  as  M.  Biot  has  done, 

I I  for  the  arc  of  depression  ;  and  I  find  that  they  took  place  on  the  same  day,  in 
that  and  many  following  years.* 

But  in  making  this  calculation  I  erred  by  taking  so  large  an  arc  of  depression  as 
11.  M.  Biot's  reason  for  taking  it  is,  that  it  was  the  value  of  that  arc  adopted  by 
Ptolemy.  I  grant  it ;  but  this  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it  as 
excessive.  Ptolemy  gives  it  as  the  arc  of  depression  of  the  sun  below  the 
horizon,  which  would  allow  a  star  to  be  visible  at  its  rising.  He  uses  it  for  all 
stars  alike,  taking  no  notice  of  the  inequality  in  this  arc,  which  their  unequal 
brilliancy  and  the  unequal  distance  of  their  places  of  rising  from  the  part  of  the 
horizon  over  the  sun  would  require.    Now,  I  argue,  that,  if  11"  be  the  proper 

•  In  2550  B.  C.  I  find,  using  iho  same  data  as  before,  X  =  20°.  51'.  40";  f<.:=:52°. 16*.  0"  ; 
u  =  24*.  2'.  8";  whence  we  have,  for  the  latitude,  of  30°,  9„  =  80°.  31'.  48"  ;  G„  =  94».24'.25"  ; 
but  for  the  latitude  of  Thebes,  (25°.  45')  «0  =  7G°.  6'.  12"  ;  «„  =  89°.  27'.  52".  This  year,  then, 
was  about  the  middle  one  of  those  in  which  tho  solstice  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  at 
Thebes;  that  is  to  say,  on  M.  Biot's  assumption  that  the  arc  of  depression  should  be  taken  so  great 
as  11°.  I  cannot  but  think  that  9°  or  9".  30'  would  be  fully  sufficient.  Now  I  find  that  in  2550 
B.  C,  at  Thebes,  G„  =  87°.  1'.  29";  8,,,,  =  87°.  38'.  2".  Subtracting  these  quantities  from 
893.  3(f.  30",  and  dividing  the  remainders  by  27",  we  have  in  the  former  case  330  years,  and  in  tho 
latter  case  250  year*,  u  the  intervals  between  2550  B.  C.  and  the  mean  epochs  of  coincidence. 
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arc  of  depression  for  a  star  of  average  brilliancy,  it  is  quite  too  great  for  a  star  of 
such  preeminent  brilliancy  as  Sirius ;  especially  when  the  distance  in  azimuth  of 
its  place  of  rising  from  the  sun  was  upwards  of  60".    M.  Biot  allows  that  the  obser- 
vation of  heliacal  risings  admits  an  uncertainty  of  three  or  four  days  at  least ;  but  one 
principal  cause  of  this  uncertainty  is,  that  the  heliacal  risings  of  bright  stars  must 
precede,  while  those  of  faint  ones  must  follow,  the  times  calculated  on  the  hypothesis 
of  their  rap  having  a  uniform  power.    On  the  ground  of  the  possible  errors  of 
observation,  he  allows  500  years  before  or  after  the  epoch  of  3285  B.  C,  as 
limits,  within  which  the  heliacal  rising  would  sensibly  coincide  with  the  solstice. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius  being  later  than  the  time  calculated  on  the  supposition  of  the  sun's  being 
IV  below  the  horizon,  but  that  there  would  be  every  probability  of  its  being 
earlier.    It  would,  therefore,  I  contend,  be  right  to  lower  the  epoch  on  this 
account  by  at  least  half  of  this  admissible  error  of  500  years.    I  have  further  to 
add,  that  there  is  a  different  source  of  errors  of  observation,  which  M.  Biot  has 
overlooked,  but  which  should  evidently  be  taken  into  account.    He  has  only 
considered  the  possibility  of  erroneously  observing  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius ; 
but,  surely,  an  error  in  observing  the  solstice  is  to  be  expected  also.    He  seems 
to  have  forgotten,  that,  in  the  whole  of  this  argument,  what  has  been  called  the 
solstice  is  not  the  observed  arrival  of  the  sun  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  but  the 
observed  commencement  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.    In  this  observation  an 
error  of  four  or  five  days  might  easily  take  place,  which  would  correspond  to  520 
or  650  years  in  the  epoch.    For  this  admissible  error  of  observation,  and  for 
that  which  may  remain  in  observing  the  heliacal  rising,  I  conceive  that  (iOO 
years  will  be  a  very  moderate  allowance.  To  sum  up  the  whole  of  this  argument, 
I  take  from  M.  Biot's  epoch  135  years,  in  which  I  conceive  that  he  has  erred  as 
to  the  epoch  of  coincidence  between  the  solstice  and  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius, 
even  on  his  own  hypothesis  as  to  latitude  and  depression.   I  take  600  years  more, 
in  which  he  has  erred  by  taking  the  heliacal  rising  at  Memphis  in  place  of  that  at 
Thebes ;  and  250  years  more,  which  he  should  have  allowed  for  the  superior  bril- 
liancy of  Sirius  to  the  average  brilliancy  of  the  stars  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  his 
Apparitions.  This  reduces  the  epoch  of  accurate  coincidence  between  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sirius  and  the  solstice  from  3285  B.  C.  to  2300  B.  C. ;  and  I  maintain 
that  there  would  be  a  sensible  coincidence,  within  the  limits  of  errors  of  observation, 
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for  600  years  before  and  after  this  last  epoch ;  that  is,  to  so  late  a  date  (at  Thebes) 
as  1700  B.  C.  M.  Biot,  however,  lays  great  stress  on  there  having  been  a  treble 
coincidence  in  the  year  3285.  Not  only  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  as  computed 
by  him,  and  the  solstice,  but  also  the  first  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  year, 
coincided  in  that  year ;  and,  whatever  be  the  case  as  to  the  solstice  and  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  he  thinks  that  the  solstice  and  the  commencement  of 
the  ninth  month  could  never  have  coincided  between  3285  and  1780.  Now,  I 
admit  that  there  is  great  apparent  force  in  this  reasoning,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  answer  it  on  any  other  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  year  than  that 
which  I  am  maintaining  in  this  proposition.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  how- 
ever, the  objection  does  not  lie.  According  to  it,  there  was  invarialtly  a  sensible 
coincidence  between  the  solstice  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  month,  from  the 
first  colonization  of  Egypt  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
before  Christ.  And  there  was,  consequently,  by  what  1  have  just  proved,  a 
sensible  coincidence  between  all  the  three  events,  not  for  a  few  years  only,  as 
M.  Biot  supposes,  but  for  the  whole  period  between  the  peopling  of  the  country, 
and  the  change  of  the  form  of  the  year  in  the  eighteenth  century  before  our  era. 

5.  I  will  now  proceed  to  develope  this  hypothesis  of  my  own,  for  which  I 
have  cleared  the  way  by  assigning  special  reasons  why  every  other  possible 
hypothesis  should  be  rejected.  Let  me  first,  however,  mention  one  grand  objec- 
tion, to  which  they  are  all  in  common  liable.  They  none  of  them  account  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  for  the  hold  which  the  hicroglyphical  notation  of  the  seasons 
gained  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  A  wandering  year  existed  in  the  country 
for  2000  years,  the  names  of  the  months  and  seasons  of  which  were  descriptive 
of  their  physical  characters  at  a  particular  epoch.  If  we  say  that  the  names  were 
first  given  at  that  particular  epoch,  we  in  some  measure  account  for  their  first 
introduction ;  we  account  for  these  names  having  been  given  rather  than  any 
other  names  descriptive  of  physical  characters.  All  the  hypotheses  that  we  have 
been  considering  go  thus  fur  ;  but  this  is  not  enough  ;  and  they  none  of  them 
go  further.  They  do  not  account  for  names  descriptive  of  physical  characters 
l>eing  given  to  the  months  of  a  wandering  year,  rather  than  names  expressing 
simply  the  order  of  succession,  or  names  derived  from  the  deities,  which  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  names  of  this  latter 
kind  existed,  and  might  have  been  used,  but  that  they  never  are  used  in 
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expressing  dates.  The  month  Athur  might  have  teen  expressed  in  a  date  by 
the  known  symbol  of  the  goddess  of  that  name,  who  presided  over  it ;  namely,  a 
hawk  within  an  enclosure ;  but  it  always  is  expressed  by  a  much  more  compli- 
cated group  of  hieroglyphics,  signifying  "  the  third  month  of  vegetation."  Now, 
on  any  of  the  hypotheses  which  we  have  been  considering,  except  the  first,  it  is 
a  strange  and  unaccountable  circumstance,  that  names  of  this  last  kind  (names 
expressive  of  physical  character)  should  have  been  given  to  the  months  at  all ; 
and  on  any  of  the  hypotheses,  the  first  inclusive,  it  is  unaccountable  how  they 
continued  in  use,  after  they  were  found  not  to  represent  correctly  the  physical 
characters  which  they  professed  to  represent.  There  is,  it  appears  to  me,  only 
one  way,  in  which  this  most  remarkable  fact  can  be  accounted  for.  The  names 
were  first  applied  to  the  months  of  a  fixed  year ;  they  continued  to  be  applied  to 
the  months  of  such  a  year,  until  the  use  of  them  was  firmly  established  by  cus- 
tom ;  and,  when  a  wandering  year  was  substituted  for  the  old  fixed  one,  the 
deviation  was  gradual ;  there  was  no  violent  change,  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
force  of  habit,  which  would  plead  powerfully  for  the  retention  of  the  old  names. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  can  we  suppose  it  possible  that  the  Egyptians,  if 
they  had  ever  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  a  fixed  year,  would  abandon  it, 
and  adopt  the  less  perfect  year  of  365  days  in  place  of  the  more  perfect  one  ? 
To  this  I  reply,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  different  notion  of  what  a  year  ought  to 
be  from  what  we  have ;  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  question  their  having  acted 
in  a  particular  manner,  merely  because,  if  we,  tcith  our  present  feelings,  had 
been  in  their  situation,  we  should  have  acted  otherwise.  I  conceive  that,  ac- 
cording to  Egyptian  notions,  the  year  of  365  days,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  previously,  was  the  perfect  model 
of  what  a  year  ought  to  be  ;  that  the  change,  which  introduced  it  in  place  of  the 
old  fixed  year,  would  be  considered  as  a  grand  reformation  of  the  calendar ;  and 
that  the  getting  rid  of  the  366th  day,  which  had  previously  occurred  at  the  end 
of  certain  years  would  be  regarded  as  the  getting  rid  of  an  abominable 
nuisance. 

This  is  not  a  mere  conjecture  of  my  own ;  the  testimony  of  antiquity  deci- 
dedly favours  this  opinion.  Gcminus,  the  most  ancient  writer  extant,  who 
alludes  to  the  form  of  the  year,  further  than  simply  to  describe  it,  says  that  "  it 
possessed  a  great  advantage  in  the  estimation  of  the  Egyptians,  in  that  it  sancti- 
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ficd  all  the  seasons  equally,  by  bringing  to  them  in  their  turn  all  the  feasts  of 
the  year."  The  kings  of  Egypt  were  required  to  swear  at  their  accession  "  that 
they  would  allow  no  intercalation  of  month  or  day,  but  would  adhere  to  the  365 
days,  as  their  ancestors  had  appointed  ;" — a  plain  evidence  of  what  I  have  some- 
where seen  stated  as  a  fact,  that  some  Egyptian  king  had  attempted  to  restore 
the  year  to  its  original  state  by  intercalating  a  month  to  make  up  for  the  days 
already  lost,  and  by  ordering  single  days  to  be  intercalated  afterwards  on  the 
old  system  ;  but  that  a  popular  insurrection  had  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
project.  The  oath,  it  would  seem,  was  imposed  upon  him  at  that  time ;  and  his 
successors  were  regularly  required  to  take  it  We  have  again  a  valuable  testi- 
mony to  the  importance,  which  the  Egyptians  attributed  to  the  preservation  of 
the  proper  form  of  the  year,  in  the  complaint  made  by  Iamblichus,  after  the 
fixed  year  had  been  substituted  for  the  waudering  one  at  the  Roman  conquest, 
"  The  change,"  he  says,  "  has  taken  away  all  their  force  from  the  prayers  of  the 
people."  If,  in  fact,  wc  consider  the  religious  appropriation  of  the  days  of  the 
year  to  the  different  deities,  we  shall  see  the  ground  of  this  complaint.  The 
year  consisted  of  twelve  months,  and  each  month  of  thirty  days.  Now,  these 
thirty  days  were  parcelled  out  among  the  different  deities,  so  that  each  had  his 
own  festival  day  occurring  twelve  times  in  the  year.  Each  city,  and  probably 
each  family  and  individual,  had  its  peculiar  days  to  be  observed,  while  the 
remaining  days  in  the  month  were  passed  over  without  notice.  Besides  these 
monthly  festivals,  there  was  a  grand  annual  festival,  observed  on  the  five  celestial 
days,  in  which  all  the  Egyptians  took  a  part.  The  honors  paid  to  the  kings, 
who  were  worshipped  as  gods  during  their  lives,  were  arranged  on  this  same 
system.  We  have  a  specimen  in  the  decree  on  the  Rosetta  stone.  The  days, 
which  were  to  be  kept  in  honor  of  the  young  king,  were  two  in  each  month,  the 
l"th  and  30th,  because,  as  the  decree  states,  the  30th  Mesorc  was  his  birth-day, 
and  the  17th  Mechir  was  the  day  of  his  accession,  and  a  yearly  feast  of  Jive  days, 
at  the  beginning  of  every  Thoth,  a  feast  equalling  in  length  and  immediately 
following  the  grand  feast  of  the  five  celestial  days.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  honors  appointed  to  be  paid  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  by  this  decree 
were  at  all  different  from  those  which  had  been  paid  to  his  predecessors.  Know- 
ing, then,  what  these  were  from  this  valuable  record,  we  obtain  an  insight  into 
the  whole  system.    Wc  sec  the  course  of  the  monthly  festivals ;  and  wc  see  how 
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the  introduction  of  a  366th  day  into  any  year  would  not  only  leave  a  day  in  that 
year  without  any  religious  rites  properly  belonging  to  it,  but  would  throw  all  the 
religious  rites  of  subsequent  years  from  those  days  to  which  they  would  be  popu- 
larly regarded  as  pertaining  of  right.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  on  this 
subject,  which  is  rather  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  of  importance.  I  proceed  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian  year,  which  was  first  used,  and  to  which  the 
hieroglyphic  notation  was  originally  adapted,  more  fully  than  I  have  yet  done. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  was  originally  fixed,  and  continued  for  many 
centuries,  at  the  period  when  the  fall  of  the  Nile  allowed  the  first  operations  of 
agriculture  to  commence.  This  may  have  been  ascertained  in  the  first  iustance 
by  some  kind  of  nilometer,  which  would  mark  the  time  when  the  Nile  in  its 
descent  reached  some  standard  height.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
year  consisted,  at  the  first  introduction  of  this  system,  of  months  of  thirty  days, 
with  additional  days  in  the  end.  The  division  into  three  seasons  probably  pre- 
ceded the  division  into  mouths ;  and  I  think  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
seasons  were  equal ;  or  rather  that  two  of  them,  probably  the  first  and  third,  con- 
tained 122  days  each,  while  the  middle  one  contained  121  in  ordinary  years,  and 
in  what  we  should  call  leap  years  122.  My  reason  for  this  conjecture  is,  that  in 
the  final  result,  to  which  my  researches  have  conducted  me,  I  find  the  solstice  to 
have  occurred  on  the  244th,  and  not  on  the  241st  day  of  the  year.  This  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  an  inaccurate  observation,  i.  e.  a  late  inundation,  in  the 
year,  which  happened  to  be  selected  as  the  standard  one ;  but  it  appears  more 
probable  that  the  three  seasons  were  for  a  time  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
length ;  and  consequently  that  the  solstice  was  properly  placed  on  the  244th 
day  of  the  year,  that  being  the  first  day  of  the  third  of  the  seasons.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  commencement  of  the  year  by  a  nilometer  was  objectionable,  as 
it  would  not  give  years  of  the  same  length.  A  year  so  determined  might  perhaps 
contain  370  days,  or  it  might  contain  no  more  than  360 ;  but,  on  an  average, 
it  is  evident  that  the  length  of  such  a  year  must  have  been  that  of  the  true  solar 
or  tropica]  year.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  another  mode  of  determining  the 
first  day  of  the  year  was  adopted,  probably  at  a  very  remote  period,  very  little 
subsequent  to  the  colonization  of  Egypt.  This  method  consisted  in  observing 
the  meridian  shadow  cast  by  the  sun  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  The  length  of 
that  shadow  was  measured  in  some  one  year  on  its  first  day,  determined  either 
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by  the  nilomctcr,  or  by  its  being  the  122nd  after  the  solstice,  and  that  length 
was  thenceforward  considered  as  the  standard ;  and  the  day,  in  which  the  sha- 
dow, in  its  increase  after  the  summer  solstice,  attained  to  that  standard  length, 
was  accounted  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  The  years  so  determined  would  be 
of  the  same  average  length  as  before,  but  they  could  only  consist  of  3C5  and 
366  days.  They  would  arrange  themselves  in  periods,  consisting  of  three  com- 
mon and  one  protracted  year,  occasionally  interrupted  by  periods  consisting  of 
four  common  and  one  protracted  year.  During  the  time  that  this  system  con- 
tinued in  use,  and  probably  shortly  after  its  introduction,  the  year  was  divided 
into  twelve  equal  months  of  thirty  days,  and  the  five  or  six  days,  which  it  con- 
tained additional,  were  placed  together  at  the  end.  To  this  form  of  year  the 
hicroglyphical  notation  was  adapted.  The  names  given  to  the  months  in  that 
notation  expressed  physical  characters,  which  they  were  known  to  possess,  and 
which  they  must  continue  to  possess  so  long  as  the  form  of  the  year  should 
remain  as  it  was.  In  order  to  determine  the  first  day  of  the  year  by  the  meri- 
dian shadow  cast  by  the  sun,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  object  of 
a  remarkable  appearance,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  of  a  permanent  nature,  the 
shadow  of  which  might  be  measured.  The  pyramids  possessed  all  these  charac- 
ters in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  and  I  cannot  doubt,  that,  whatever  end  they  might 
be  intended  to  answer  of  a  sepulchral  or  religious  nature,  they  were  constructed 
externally  with  a  view  to  their  being  used  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  and  that  they  were  actually  used  for  this  purpose.  The  ingenious  author 
of  the  articles  on  the  Pyramids  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  conceives  that  they  were 
designed  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  wandering  year  at  the  period  of 
their  erection  ;  the  day  of  the  pyramid's  first  casting  a  shadow  being  the  day 
corresponding  to  the  first  day  of  the  wandering  year  at  the  time  when  the 
pyramid  was  built.  But  in  the  long  course  of  time,  which  must  have  elapsed  while 
a  pyramid  was  being  built,  the  sun's  altitude  on  the  first  of  Thoth  must  have 
varied  considerably,  supposing,  as  this  writer  does,  that  the  year  was  then  a  wan- 
dering one.  Besides,  the  commencement  of  the  building  of  a  pyramid  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  an  event  of  such  importance  as  that  its  era  should  have  been 
marked  in  this  manner.  I  should  think  it  much  more  likely  that  the  pyramid 
was  constructed  so  as  that  the  first  day  of  its  casting  a  shadow  at  noon  should  be 
the  first  day  of  a  fixed  year  ;  and  there  appears  some  reason  to  think  that,  in 
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some  of  the  pyramids  at  least,  this  was  the  case.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
date  assigned  by  thus  writer  for  the  erection  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Jizeh  is  the 
identical  year  of  the  epoch,  at  which  I  have  been  led  to  place  the  reformation  of 
the  Egyptian  calendar ;  he  calculates  that  it  would  cast  its  first  shadow  on  the 
first  of  Thoth  in  1767  ;  and  that  is  tfie  very  year,  to  which  the  cycle  that  I  have 
discovered  conducts  me  from  A.  D.  34 ;  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  length 
of  the  shadow  at  noon  was  sensibly  the  same  as  in  every  preceding  year.  This 
is  a  curious  coincidence  ;  and  I  should  lay  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  it,  if  I  could 
depend  on  the  inclination  assigned  to  the  pyramid  by  this  writer  being  correct. 
It  would  appear  from  the  measurement  of  the  French  engineers  that  it  was  more 
considerable  ;  and  that  of  the  second  pyramid,  of  which  the  top  is  in  a  finished 
state,  is  certainly  so.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  pyramids  in  a  group 
were  constructed  for  being  used  as  chronometers.  A  single  one  would  alone  be 
required  for  this  purpose,  and  the  second  pyramid  at  Jixeh  was  probably  the  one 
used.  This  would  cast  a  shadow  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  reaching  to  a  per- 
pendicular wall  of  rock,  parallel  to  the  north  side  of  the  pyramid.  On  this  wall 
there  are  said  to  be  hieroglyphics.  It  would  be  desirable  that  travellers  in  Egypt 
should  ascertain  if  this  be  the  case,  and  especially  if  the  rocky  wall  be  market!, 
opposite  to  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid,  in  any  such  manner  as  might  constitute  a 
sort  of  dial. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  waited  for  the  construction  of 
a  pyramid  in  order  to  determine  the  commencement  of  their  year,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  there  was  any  in  existence  so  early.  They  used  such  a  pointed 
object  as  they  could  readily  procure ;  fixing  upon  some  one  object,  and  some  one 
length  of  its  shadow,  as  standards.  The  standard  of  measurement  was  easily 
copied.  It  was  only  necessary  to  have  a  suitable  object  previously  prepared, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  as  indicated  by  the  original  standard,  to  mark 
the  length  of  the  shadow  of  that  object.  In  this  manner  the  standard  of  mea- 
surement might  be  transferred  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  at  length  such 
gigantic  objects  as  the  pyramids  were  every  where  used.  But  this  led  to  an 
inconvenience,  which  was  probably  a  principal  cause  of  the  wandering  year 
being  substituted  for  the  fixed  one.  The  indications  of  these  standards  would 
not  always  agree ;  and  the  longer  the  measure  used,  and  therefore,  apparently, 
the  more  accurate  the  measurement,  the  more  distinguishable  would  be  the  dif- 
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ference  of  the  indications.  The  cause  of  this  diversity  may  be  easily  seen.  At 
the  end  of  305  days,  the  altitude  of  the  sun  would  not  be  precisely  the  same  as 
at  the  beginning,  but  about  5'  greater,  his  altitude  decreasing  something  more 
than  20'  a  day.  If  the  standard  were  copied  on  the  first  day  of  this  next  year, 
the  length  of  the  shadow  would  evidently  be,  as  compared  with  the  original 
standard,  too  small,  in  the  proportion  of  the  cotangent  of  the  altitude,  increased 
by  these  five  minutes,  to  the  cotangent  of  the  altitude  itself.  The  consequence 
would  obviously  be,  that  the  new  standard  would  indicate  a  different  series  of 
years  of  36(3  days  from  the  original  standard ;  it  would  point  out  the  same  first 
of  Thoth  in  three  out  of  four  years,  but  one  a  day  earlier  in  the  fourth.  To 
obviate  this  error,  it  would  probably  be  soon  agreed,  that  the  standards  should 
only  be  copied  at  the  end  of  the  years  of  366  days,  when  the  altitude  would  be 
nearly  the  same  as  at  first.  But  this  would  only  diminish  the  evil.  In  the  first 
place,  it  could  not  in  every  instance  be  certainly  known  before-hand,  whether 
the  current  year  would  consist  of  366  days ;  it  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  until 
the  shadow  decided  the  question,  whether  such  a  protracted  year  would,  on  this 
particular  occasion,  occur  at  the  end  of  three  or  of  four  common  years.  But, 
setting  aside  this  consideration,  the  copy  taken  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  366  days 
could  never  perfectly  represent  the  original  standard.  The  altitude  at  the  end 
of  four  years  would  be  somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  beginning ; 
and  though  the  copy  then  taken  would  agree  with  its  original  in  indicating  the 
first  few  years  of  366  days,  it  would  before  long  indicate  different  ones,  its  quin- 
quennial periods  being  interspersed  among  the  quadrennial  ones  in  a  different 
manner. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Egyptians  should 
consider  the  existence  of  these  years  of  366  days  as  a  nuisance,  and  should 
in  course  of  time  determine  to  get  rid  of  it.  Had  they  occurred  at  settled 
intervals,  they  might  have  been  tolerated ;  but,  occurring  as  they  did  irre- 
gularly, and  the  standards  in  different  parts  of  the  country  indicating  different 
times  for  their  occurrence,  they  would  be  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and 
contention.  It  was  at  length  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  more  intercalation, 
but  that  the  twelve  months  and  the  five  celestial  days  should  constitute  the  entire 
of  the  year.  The  period  when  this  change  took  place  is  indicated  by  the  names 
*»f  the  months,  hieroglyphic-ally  given  to  those  of  the  year  when  a  fixed  one,  and 
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retained  through  the  influence  of  custom  after  it  had  become  a  wandering  one. 
Those  names  indicate  phpical  characters,  which  the  months  of  the  wandering 
year  could  only  have  between  the  limits  1800  and  1760  before  our  era.  Within 
these  limits  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  must  have  taken  place ;  and  it  will 
be  the  object  of  the  following  researches  to  establish  the  precise  year,  in  which 
the  new  system  was  introduced. 

III.  I  have  already  intimated  that  I  have  been  directed  in  this  inquiry  by  a 
passage  in  Tacitus.  It  is  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  his 
Annals ;  and  before  I  go  further,  I  shall  give  a  translation  of  the  material  part 
of  this  chapter. 

44  In  the  consulship  of  Paullus  Fabius  and  Lucius  Vitcllius,  after  a  long 
course  of  ages  a  phtEiiix  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  caused  much  conversation 
respecting  it  among  the  most  learned,  both  of  the  natives  and  of  the  Greeks.  1 
will  state  those  facts,  about  which  there  is  an  agreement,  as  well  as  some  others 
that  are  doubtful,  but  not  undeserving  of  being  known.  Those  who  have 
described  its  appearance  are  agreed  that  it  is  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  in  face 
and  plumage  unlike  to  other  birds.  Different  accounts  are  given  respecting  the 
number  of  years  that  it  lives.  The  most  common  statement  is  500  years.  Some 
say  that  the  interval  is  1401  years ;  and  that  former  birds  flew  into  the  city  of 
Heliopolis  (attended  by  great  numbers  of  other  fowls,  which  were  astonished  at 
the  strange  appearance)  first  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  afterwards  in  that  of 
Amasis,  and  next  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  the  third  Macedonian  sovereign 
(PtoIcm«o  qui  ex  Macedonibus  tertius  regnavit).  But  the  chronology  is  cer- 
tainly obscure.  Between  Ptolemy  and  Tiberius  were  less  than  250  years.  On 
this  account,  some  have  supposed  that  this  last  was  not  a  real  phoenix  ;  that  it 
did  not  come  from  the  land  of  Arabia,  nor  do  any  of  those  things  which  the  old 
tradition  has  recorded."  Then,  after  describing  the  manner  in  which  the 
phamix  provides  itself  with  a  successor,  he  concludes :  "  These  things  arc  un- 
certain, and  in  part  fabulous ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  bird  is  sometimes 


in  Egypt."* 


*  Paullo  Fabio,  L.  Vitellio  Com.  port  longum  MKulornm  ambitam,  avis  phoenix  in  . 
venit,  prebuitque  matcriem  doctissimis  imligermrum  et  Gnecoram,  raulta  super  eo  min 
terendi:  de  quibuscongruunt,  ct  plan  ambigna,  sed  cognitu  non  abiurda,  premiere  libct. 
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It  is  evident  from  this  last  sentence,  that  Tacitus,  and  those  from  whom  he 
derived  his  information,  were  completely  mystified  by  the  Egyptian  priests ;  and 
that  they  supposed  the  phcenix  to  be  a  real  bird.  Pliny  appears  to  have  thought 
the  same.  He  speaks  of  it  in  his  Natural  History  B.  10,  c.  2 ;  and,  while  he 
mentions  (i()0  years  as  the  length  of  its  life,  he  preserves  an  important  statement 
of  Manilius,  that  "  in  the  life  of  this  bird  a  revolution  of  the  Great  Year  was 
completed,  and  the  seasons  and  stars  returned  to  the  same  situations."  Brotier, 
in  his  note  on  the  above  cited  passage  in  Tacitus,  after  correcting  an  absurd 
mistake  of  Hardouin,  who  understood  Manilius  to  speak  of  the  paschal  cycle  of 
532  years,  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion,  that  he  spoke  of  the  canicular  cycle  of 
years;  after  describing  which,  he  says,  "This  is  that  most  celebrated 
revolution  of  the  Great  Year,  and  restitution  of  the  zodiac,  which  was  shadowed 
forth  by  a  bird,  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  renewing  its  existence  from  itself; 
whence  the  Egyptian  falde  of  the  Phwnix  originated."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any,  who  arc  acquainted  with  Egyptian  literature,  that  this 
idea  of  Brotier's  is  a  correct  one,  and  that  the  appearance  of  a  phamix  was  a 
mystical  mode  of  expressing  the  renewing  of  a  cycle.  He  had,  however,  no 
right  to  assume  that  the  cycle  spoken  of  by  Manilius  was  the  canicular  cycle,  or 
that  the  Egyptians  used  no  other  cycle  than  this.  We  learn  from  Censorinus, 
that  that  cycle  was  runewed  A.  D.  138 ;  the  phoenix  whose  life  was  14C1  years 
appeared  at  tliat  time ;  but  we  learn  from  this  passage  of  Tacitus  that  some 
phcenix  made  its  appearance  A.  D.  34,  which  was  the  year  in  which  Fabius  and 
Vitellius  were  consuls.  We  learn  also  that  this  phoenix,  or  a  different  one,  had 
previously  appeared  in  the  reigns  of  Sesostris,  of  Amasis,  and  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 

definiere.  De  nutnero  annorum  rarin  traduntur :  maxime  vuLgatum  quingrntoruin  spalium  :  sunt, 
i|ui  a&teverent,  millo  quadringetit'is  seiaginta  unum  inlerjici ;  priorcsque  alites,  Sesojtridc  primum, 
)>uat  Amaside  dominanlilius,  dein  I'tnlomaco,  qui  ex  Macedonian  lertius  regnavit,  in  civitatem,  cui 
Ilcliopolis  nomcn  adrolavisse,  multo  cetorarum  vtdiicrum  comilatu,  novam  facicm  mirantium.  Sed 
antiquilan  quid«m  nbucura;  inter  PtolemaNim  ac  Tiheritim  minus  duecnti  qninquajiinta  anni  fuerunl ; 
undo  nonnulli  falsura  hunr  phjenin-m,  nequ*  Arabura  e  lerris  credidere,  nihilque  uaurpavisne  ex  his, 
■  |uae  vetus  memoria  firmavit:  confecto  quippe  annorum  numero,  ubi  mors  propinquet,  suis  iu  lerris 
-truere  nidum,  eique  vim  gonitalem  affundere,  ex  qua  foe  turn  oriri  ;  el  pritnum  adulto  curani  sepeii- 
i-ndi  patrisj  neque  id  temera,  xvd  »ublal<>  niyrrha:  poudere,  tentatoque  per  lungum  iter,  ul»  par 
"iieri,  par  mcalui  sit,  subire  patriuui  curpus,  inque  soli»  aram  pcrfcrre  atque  adolere.  Mac  incertu 
>  t  fabulous  aucla.    Cclerum  aapici  aliquando  in  >%ypto  earn  Tolucrem  nun  ambigitur. 
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delphus  or  Evergetes.  The  latter  of  the  two  was  evidently  the  one  of  whom 
Tacitus  was  thinking,  when  he  said  that  between  Ptolemy  and  Tiberius  there 
were  less  than  25U  years ;  though  this  observation  is  incorrect,  even  in  reference 
to  Evergetes,  unless  we  count  from  the  end  of  his  reign  to  the  beginning  of  that 
of  Tiberius.  We  should,  however,  recollect  that  Tacitus  is  here  copying  tiie 
words  of  some  other  writer,  and  that  lie  may  have  considered  Alexander  as  the 
first  Macedonian  sovereign  of  Egypt,  though  Tacitus  overlooked  him  as  such. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  Fraser's  Magazine  conceives  that  apoeatastatic  cycles 
of  14(»0  years"  terminated  at  the  several  epochs,  at  which  Tacitus  places  the 
appearance  of  a  phoenix ;  and  he  thinks  that  one  of  those  cycles  commenced  at 
the  chronological  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century  before  Christ,  and  ended  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This  might  be  readily  admitted ;  but  at 
what  chrouological  epoch  can  we  fix  the  commencement  of  that  cycle,  which 
terminated  A.  D.  34  ?  or  that,  which  terminated  in  the  reign  of  Amasis ;  Hlil 
years  before  which,  the  year  of  3fi5  days  was  not  in  use,  according  to  this  gen- 
tleman's system,  any  more  than  according  to  that,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  in  opposition  to  it  ?  Besides,  Tacitus  evidently  intimates,  by  what  he 
says  of  the  interval  between  Ptolemy  and  Tiberius,  that  these  appearances  had 
been  recorded  by  the  author  whom  he  follows,  as  a  connected  series,  and  not  as 
a  number  of  independent  ones. 

On  these  grounds,  I  concluded  that  a  scries  of  cycles,  of  some  sort  or  other, 
must  have  terminated  A.  D.  34.  The  origin  of  them  I  could  only  fix  at  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  in  the  eighteenth  century  before  Christ ;  and  what 
I  had  to  do  in  order  to  ascertain  their  number,  was  merely,  by  comparing  some 
one  of  the  epochs  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with  A.  D.  34,  to  obtain  such  narrow 
limits  for  the  length  of  the  cycle,  as  that  there  could  only  be  a  single  integral 
quotient,  when  this  length  should  be  made  to  divide  the  entire  interval,  which 
I  had  already  restricted  within  the  limits  1833  and  1793  years. 

Of  the  three  epochs  which  Tacitus  mentions,  the  first  was  of  no  use  to  me, 
because  even  the  age  at  which  Sesostris  lived  is  not  among  the  data  of  chro- 
nology. Still  less  could  the  limits  of  his  reign  be  so.  The  last  was  likewise 
insufficient  for  my  purpose  ;  for  the  possible  limits,  which  it  gives  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  phoenix,  are  285  B.  C,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philadelphus, 
and  222  B.  C,  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Evergetes.    The  limits  of  the  interval 
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are  consequently  318  and  255  years,  which  will  allow  of  being  repeated  six  or 
seven  times  between  the  chronological  epoch  and  A.  D.  34.  The  penultimate 
appearance,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  was,  consequently,  that,  on  which  I  had  to 
depend.  Amasis  reigned  44  years,  down  to  about  half  a  year  before  the  Persian 
conquest.  No  chronologer  has  fixed  this  conquest  later  than  525 ;  which  is, 
therefore,  the  latest  date,  at  which  this  phoenix  could  have  appeared.  There  are 
cogent  reasons,  however,  for  placing  it  two  years  earlier ;  and  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  first  year  of  Amasis  was  that  which  began  in  January,  572,  B.  C* 

*  As  this  doe*  not  appear  to  be  rocogniicd  as  a  truth  by  the  students  of  Egyptian  literature,  and 
as  the  arguments  in  its  favour  can  be  very  briefly  stated,  it  will  be  well  to  state  them  here. 
1st,  Manetho,  as  quoted  by  Africanus,  makes  tho  reign  of  Cambyses  over  Egvpt  iu  vears.  2nd, 
There  is  an  inscription  in  existence  near  Cosseir,  (Burton's  Excerpta  Hieroglyphica,  pi.  8,)  in  which 
the  duration  of  the  Persian  authority  in  Egypt,  up  to  the  period  of  its  being  cut,  appears  to  be 
recorded.  The  period  stated  is  sir  years  of  Cambyses,  thirty-six  of  Darius,  and  twelve  of  Xerxes. 
3rd,  There  is  a  pillar  in  the  museum  at  Florence,  the  inscription  ou  which  reckons  seventy-one 
years  from  the  3rd  of  Neco  to  the  35th  of  Amasis ;  whence  it  follows  that  Neco  and  his  successors 
reigned  thirty-nine  years  before  tho  accession  of  Amasis.  Now,  the  first  year  of  Neco  could  not 
have  been  later  than  610  B.  C,  as  wo  know  from  Scripture  that  in  that  year  he  defeated  Josiah. 
Consequently,  the  first  year  of  Amasis  could  not  have  been  later  than  571  B.  C.  As  the  first  year  of 
Darius  was  521  B.  C,  we  have  at  least  fifty  years  for  the  interval,  vis.  forty-four  for  tho  reign  of 
Amasis,  and  six  for  that  of  Cambyses  and  Smerdis.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  first  year  of 
Neco  was  611  B.  C„  and  that  of  Amasis  572  B.  C.  We  may  allow  a  year  for  the  short  reign  of 
the  son  of  Amasis ;  for  the  confusion  attending  on  the  conquest,  and  for  tho  dominion  of  the  Magi ; 
and  there  will  then  remain  forty-four  years  for  Amasis  to  havo  reigned,  and  six  for  Cambyses. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  intervening  thirty-nine  years,  I  believe  Herodotus  to  be 
correct  when  he  assigns  sixteen  years  to  Neco,  and  six  to  Fsamitich  II:  Manetho,  as  we  find  his 
text  in  Syncellus's  work,  on  the  authority  of  Africanus,  makes  the  two  reigns  to  contain  six  years 
each.  This,  however,  is  an  obvious  mistake  of  a  copyist  as  to  tho  reign  of  Neco.  There  remain 
seventeen  years  for  Aprics  or  Uavre,  "  the  priest  of  the  sun,"  reckouiug  his  reign  to  Ust  from  the 
death  of  Psamitich  II.  to  the  accession  of  Amasis.  As  to  the  latter  limit,  however,  it  is  probable 
(hat  Uavre  lived  some  time  after  Amasis  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  say  two  years.  This  would 
account  for  his  reign  having  been  reckoned  as  of  nineteen  years  by  Manetho ;  and  it  may  have  been 
reckoned  by  others  as  of  twenty-five  years,  (the  number  given  to  him  by  Herodotus,)  if  his  years 
were  computed  from  tho  death  of  Neco.  I  suppose  Psamitich  II.  and  Uavre  to  have  been  brothers, 
and  to  have  shared  the  sovereignty  between  them.  I  suppose,  further,  that  the  king,  known  to  us 
from  the  monuments  as  Psamitich  III.,  was  the  son  of  Psamitich  II.,  and  that  in  course  of  time  he 
ivas  deposed  by  his  uncle.    Amasis  married  the  daughter  of  this  prince,  and  avenged  his  cause  by 
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I  therefore  take  this  as  the  earliest  date.  The  least  and  greatest  intervals  are 
558  and  605  years ;  halving  which,  I  obtain  279  and  302£,  as  the  least  and 
greatest  numbers  of  years  that  the  cycle  can  contain.  These  limits  are  incon- 
sistent with  there  being  any  number  of  cycles  except  «'.r  between  the  chrono- 
logical epoch  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  A.  D.  34.  Five  such  cycles  could 
not  have  exceeded  1512£  years,  while  seven  could  not  have  been  less  than  1953; 
but  we  have  seen  already  that  the  entire  interval  could  only  vary  about  twenty 
years  from  its  mean  value  1813  years.  It  consequently  became  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  number  of  cycles  was  six ;  and  that  the  least  possible  value  of 
each  was  299  years,  the  sixth  part  of  1793.  The  greatest  possible  value  has  been 
previously  determined  to  be  302J  years. 

IV.  The  next  point  was  to  ascertain  what  period  of  time,  having  a  cyclical 
character,  and  being  such  as  the  Egyptians  would  be  likely  to  observe,  was  to  be 
found  within  the  narrow  limits  which  have  been  now  determined,  299  and  302£ 
years.  I  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  any  cycle,  depending  on  a  comparison  of 
the  wandering  year  of  365  days  with  a  fixed  year  of  any  description,  could  not 
differ  much  from  1505  years,  which  is  the  nearest  whole  number  to  the  quotient 
of  365  days  by  the  excess  of  the  mean  tropical  year  over  365  days.  It  is  evident 
then  that  the  period  which  we  wish  to  ascertain  could  not  be  any  such  cycle, 
taken  as  a  whole.  It  might,  however,  be  a  subm  ultiple  of  it ;  and  it  at  once 
presents  itself  to  us  as  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  only  small  divisor 
which  365  will  admit,  namely  five,  is  the  only  integral  quotient  that  could  result 
from  dividing  a  number  which  can  but  little  difler  from  1505  by  a  number  lying 
between  the  limits  299  and  302£.  We  are  not  then  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
seeking  a  lunisolar  cycle,  or  a  cycle  connecting  the  revolution  of  the  moon  with 
the  year  of  365  days,  which  might  lie  between  the  prescribed  limits;  we  at  once 

deposing  Uavre ;  which,  we  know,  ho  did  by  the  aid  of  Nebuchadneziar,  king  of  Babylon,  to 
whom  he  was  in  subjection  fur  a  considerable  pari  of  his  reign. 

The  above  appear*  to  me  the  most  probable  mode  of  wiving  the  acknowledged  difficulties 
respecting  the  succession  of  the  Saitic  kings.  1  do  not  propose  it  as  absolutely  certain;  but  J  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  what  should  be  considered  a  settled  point,  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  took  place  in 
527  or  528  B.  C.  I  am  awaro  of  the  confident  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  to  the  con- 
trary ;  but  these  are  in  my  judgment  far  outweighed  by  the  threefold  evidence  that  I  have  adduced 
against  them. 
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see  that  the  cycle  required  was  that,  in  which  some  annual  phenomenon  advanced 
seventy-three  complete  days  through  the  wandering  year ;  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
it  traversed  through  a  fifth  part  of  it.  Now  what  phenomenon  was  so  likely  to 
be  chosen  as  that,  which  had  marked  the  commencement  of  the  old  fixed  year, 
and  for  observing  which  there  existed  every  facility  ?  The  only  other  annual 
phenomena,  which  suggest  themselves,  as  at  all  likely  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
this  arc  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  and  the  solstice  or  commencement  of  the 
inundation.  The  former  of  these  is,  however,  out  of  the  question,  because  the 
corresponding  cycle  would  contain  only  14r50  years ;  the  fifth  part  of  which,  292, 
is  less  than  the  minor  limit  already  ascertained.  In  fact,  if  we  counted  back  six 
j>eriods  of  2{)2  years  from  A.  D.  34,  we  should  reach  the  year  171 9  B.  C,  when 
the  physical  characters  of  the  seasons  would  by  no  means  correspond  with 
accuracy  to  those  indicated  by  their  hieroglyphical  names.  The  difficulty  of 
observing  the  solstice  correctly,  on  account  of  the  very  great  altitude  which  the 
sun  then  has  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  small  change  which  its  alti- 
tude then  undergoes  on  consecutive  days,  renders  it  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
that  phenomenon  should  lx*  chosen  ;  and  there  would  be  no  advantage  gained  by 
observing  the  commencement  of  the  inundation,  as  there  is  a  want  of  regularity 
in  it.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  cannot,  I  think, 
admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  interval  between  the  introduction  of  the  wandering 
year  and  A.  D.  34  contained  six-Jiftht  of  a  complete  cycle,  in  which  the  phe- 
nomenon, which  had  marked  the  commencement  of  the  old  fixed  year,  travelled 
through  all  the  days  of  the  wandering  year. 

V.  It  only  remains  that  we  should  determine  the  length  of  tins  complete 
cycle.  But  here,  methinks,  some  one  will  ask — "  have  you  not  yourself  already 
stated  it  ?  Is  not  this  the  cycle  obtained  by  comparing  the  year  of  365  days  with 
the  mean  tropical  year,  which  you  have  already  stated  to  be  1505  years  ?"  I 
answer  that  the  mean  tropical  year  is  a  mathematical  abstraction,  which  may  be 
calculated,  but  which  cannot  be  immediately  observed;  and  that  of  the  many 
tropical  years  which  may  be  observed  the  inequality  is  so  great,  as  sensibly  to 
vary  the  length  of  the  cycle  formed  by  comparing  them  with  a  year  of  365  dap. 
There  are  two  distinct  causes  for  the  tropical  year,  as  it  must  fiare  l>een  observed 
by  the  Egyptians,  differing  from  the  mean  tropical  year ;  and  both  of  these 
causes  have  the  effect  of  lengthening  the  year,  and  consequently  of  shortening 
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the  cycle.  They  do  this  to  such  an  extent,  that  300  years  will  be  found  to  be 
the  true  length  of  the  smaller  cycle,  and  not  301,  as  would  be  the  case  if  we 
used  the  mean  tropical  year.  The  first  of  these  causes  is  the  annual  change 
undergone  by  the  equation  of  the  centre,  proper  to  the  point  in  the  orbit  where 
the  sun  is  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  sun's  perigee  passed 
through  that  point  in  the  orbit  about  400  years  l>cforc  the  chronological  epoch 
of  the  eighteenth  century  before  Christ ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  for  a  long 
course  of  ages  about  that  epoch  the  sun  would  at  the  end  of  a  mean  tropical  year 
be  behind  his  place  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  as  the  annual  change  in  the  equation 
of  the  centre  would  always  lengthen  the  year.*  The  other  cause  of  the  year  being 

*  Let  6  be  the  sun's  longitude  >t  the  commencement  of  any  year,  reckonod  from  the  mean 
equinox  of  that  time,  and  not  corrected  for  lunar  or  planetary  perturbations.  Let  5*  be  the  sun's 
longitude,  reckoned  in  like  manner,  at  the  end  of  any  time  t.  The  elliptic  theory  of  the  planet* 
(fires  ua  the  following  equations,  n  expressing  the  mean  motion  in  longitude  during  that  time  in 
reference  to  the  mean  equinox  ; 

$  =  i  +  S*sin(i  —  «r)+fa.  (1) 

y=m+i+ a*- fin (■!+.-••)  + &c.  (2) 

Tho  remaining  terms  of  these  values,  containing  the  second  and  higher  powers  of  the  eccentricity, 
may  be  disregarded  j  as  it  is  evident  they  can  only  modify  in  a  very  slight  degree  the  results 
obtained  from  considering  the  two  first  term*.    At  the  end  of  a  tropical  year 

a-5  =  2»;  (3) 

and  the  value  of  t  which  satisfies  this  equation  is,  of  course,  the  length  of  the  tropical  year.  What  is 
called  the  wwon  tropical  year  is  the  value  of  /,  obtained  by  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  part  of 
the  orbit  in  which  the  sun  was  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  or,  in  other  words,  by  consi- 
dering only  the Jint  terms  in  the  above  values,  which  are  independent  of  the  angle  i — In  the 
mean  tropical  year,  6'  —  i=nt;  and  therefore,  by  (li) 

nt  —  2r;  or  '  =  '^-  (4) 

It  is  evident  that  this  value  of  t  would  also  satisfy  (3),  taking  into  consideration  the  other  terms 
in  tile  values  of  9  and  5' ;  provided  only  that  rand  «r  were  invariable.  The  divergency,  theu,  of  the 
various  tropical  years  that  may  be  observed  from  the  mean  tropical  year  U  due  to  the  secular 
variations  of  these  olements.  We  know  that  t  is  continually  diminishing,  while  «  is  continually  in- 
creasing. Let  r — It  and  w+isr  express  the  values  t1  and  w\  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  year  ; 
and  let  it  be  the  variation  of  the  length  of  tho  tropical  year,  caused  by  the  variations  of  the  elements. 
It  will  obviously  be  a  function  of  ir,  f«,  and  of  the  angle  s— » }  and  it  will  depend  on  the  magni- 
tude of  this  angle  (that  is,  on  the  part  of  the  orbit  where  the  sun  is  situated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year)  whether  it  is  to  be  added  to  the  mean  tropical  year,  or  subtracted  from  it. 

Substituting  in  (2)  their  value*  for  «'  and       and  writing  r+  H  for  (;  confining  ourselves  also 
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lengthened  is  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  phenomenon, 
by  which  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  indicated,  was  the  attainment  of  a 
given  length  by  the  meridian  shadow  of  an  object ;  that  is,  the  diminution  of 
the  sun's  altitude  beyond  a  given  limit,  or  his  attaining  a  given  south  declination. 
Now,  the  sun  being  at  this  time  in  the  quadrant  following  the  equinox,  he  must 
not  only  attain  the  same  longitude  as  he  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  before 
this  can  happen,  but  he  must  go  over  a  small  additional  arc  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate for  the  decrease  of  obliquity.  The  time  of  his  passing  over  this  small  arc 
must  be  added  to  the  mean  tropical  year,  as  well  as  the  time  of  his  passing  over 
the  annual  variation  of  the  equation  of  the  centre  ;  and  the  sum  of  all  three  will 
be  the  tropical  year,  as  it  would  have  been  observed  by  the  Egyptians.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  precisely  so  in  a  single  year.  The  lunar  and 
planetary  perturbations  might  make  it  greater  or  less.  But,  taking  the  sum  of  a 
few  observed  years,  the  effect  of  these  perturbations  would  disappear,  and  the 
average  value  of  the  observed  year  would  be  that  which  I  have  stated. 

It  remains  that  I  should  ascertain  the  numerical  value  of  this  tropical  year. 
I  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  annual  precession,  about  the  time  of  the  chro- 

to  the  first  powers  of  tho  variations,  m  well  as  of  the  eccentricity,  we  have  by  equation  (9) 
0  =  »J<{l+2ecos(j  — •)}  — 2J*sin  (e_w)_2*Swcos(«  —  w); 

_  2  St  sin  (t — w)  +  2fiwct»(» — w), 
it  — 

n 

When  tho  mean  anomaly  is  less  than  90°,  both  the  terms,  which  compose  the  value  of  it  will  be 
positive.  It  was  so,  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  from  the  earliest  age  that  can  be  conceived  to 
about  the  year  2170  D.  C,  when  the  perigee  passed  through  the  sun's  place  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Egvplian  year.  In  the  next  quadrant,  the  term  depending  on  St  is  negative ;  but  during  the 
groater  part  of  the  time  that  the  perigee  takes  to  pass  through  it,  St  will  be  positive,  on  account  of 
the  variation  Sw  being  greater  than  St.  If  < — w  be  groater  than  180°,  but  less  than  270°,  it  will 
consist  of  two  negative  terms  ;  and  if  it  be  less  than  180°,  but  greater  than  90°,  its  terms  will  be  of 
opposite  signs,  but  tho  negative  one  will  preponderate. 

In  the  interval  between  the  chronological  epochs  of  the  eighteenth  and  third  centuries  before 
Christ,  the  average  valuo  of  « — w  in  reference  to  the  summer  solstice  was  about  218°.  The  tropi- 
cal year  commencing  at  that  solstice  was  consequently  less  than  tho  mean  tropical  year,  both  the 
terms  of  St  being  negative ;  and  of  course  the  cycle,  formed  by  comparing  such  a  year  with  the  year 
of  365  days,  was  greater  than  the  cycle,  formed  by  comparing  the  mean  tropical  year  with  the  year 
of  365  days.  The  latter  consisted  of  1505  years  j  the  former  of  1508  years ;  the  coincidence  of  the 
solstice  with  the  241st  day  of  the  year  occurring  in  1779  and  271  B.  C. 
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nological  epoch  in  the  eighteenth  century  before  Christ,  was,  by  Laplace's  for- 
mula, 4(J  ',32 ;  that  is,  0",78  less  than  the  precession,  with  which  Dclambrc's 
tables  are  calculated.  I  seek  then  in  those  tables  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
would  describe  3G0'.  0'.  0",78,  and  find  it  to  be  305,242485  days,  which  I  take 
for  the  length  of  the  mean  tropical  year.  I  find  the  annual  variation  of  the 
equation  of  the  centre  to  be  2  ,1125,  taking  into  account  both  the  decrease  of 
the  mean  anomaly  and  that  of  the  eccentricity.  The  time  of  describing  this  arc 
would  be  0,000595  of  a  day.  Lastly,  the  annual  decrease  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  is  0  ',4238.  This  must  be  compensated  for  by  an  increase  in  the 
longitude  of  0  ',58845 ;  and  the  sun  would  take  0,0001(><i  of  a  day  to  describe 
this  arc.  Adding  together  these  three  quantities,  we  have  for  the  value  of  the 
tropical  year,  as  the  Egyptians  would  observe  it,  but  independent  of  lunar  and 
planetary  perturbations,  3G5,24324(i  days.  I  now  divide  73  days  by  the  excess 
of  the  last  number  over  365,  and  the  quotient  is  300,1077  years  *  When  we 
consider  that  this  is  the  value  of  the  cycle,  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the 
length  of  the  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  always  been 
its  length  ;  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  its  length  had  been  for  many  previous  cen- 
turies constantly  decreasing,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  Egyptians,  looking  to 
their  past  observations,  could  not  possibly  have  estimated  the  lesser  cycle  at  more 
than  300  years.  I  have  built  nothing  on  the  consideration  of  this  being  a  round 
number,  though  that  is  a  circumstance  that  would  not  be  likely  to  be  overlooked, 
even  had  301  been  a  somewhat  more  accurate  cycle  ;  but  I  contend  that,  accord- 

*  There  can  be  litlle  doubt  that  Laplace'*  formulas  give  the  obliquity  and  its  annual  variation  in 
past  ages  too  great,  and  tho  precession  too  small.  In  the  question  respecting  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius,  the  correction  of  this  error  would  have  been  in  my  favour.  Here  it  is  the  reverse ;  am', 
therefore,  candour  obliges  me  to  notice  it,  and  to  estimate  iu  hearing  on  the  strength  of  my  argu- 
ment. The  difference  between  tho  precession  now  and  in  1780  U.  C,  as  estimated  by  I-apl.\ci\ 
cannot  have  exceeded  its  true  value  by  so  much  as  0'.06.  The  excess  was  probably  much  less; 
but  I  am  now  taking  extreme  values.  The  annual  decrease  of  the  obliquity  must  have  been  at  tho 
least  0".39.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  value  in  the  text  would  be  compensated  for  by  a 
difference  of  C.047  in  longitude.  Tho  total  difference  is  less  than  ©".107;  over  which  tho  sun 
would  move  in  0.00000  of  a  day.  We  should  thus  have  0.240*210  for  a  divisor,  iu  place  of  that  in 
the  text;  which  would  give  300.144  for  the  quotient,  determining  the  length  of  the  cycle.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  valuo  given  in  the  text  is  evidently  immaterial,  so  far  as  our  present 
argument  is  concerned. 
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ing  to  the  principles  laid  down  for  computing  the  value  of  the  tropical  year,  it 
is  such  as  will  lead  to  300  and  not  301  years,  as  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
would  descend  to  the  standard  altitude  on  the  seventy-fourth  day  of  a  year  made 
to  consist  always  of  305  days. 

Counting  hack  six  of  these  periods  of  300  years  from  A.  D.  34,  I  arrive  at 
1767  B.  C,  in  which  year  the  commencement  of  the  wandering  year  was  on  the 
8th  November.  On  that  day,  therefore,  the  new  system  must  have  been 
adopted ;  and  the  first  Egyptian  year  of  305  days  must  have  been  the  one,  of 
which  that  was  the  first  day.  The  longitude  of  the  sun  on  that  day  was  about 
211  .  3'J' ;  and  its  declination  about  12J.  18'  south.  We  may  therefore  safely 
conclude  that  12^J  was  nearly  the  standard  declination ;  and  that  up  to  this 
epoch  (17(57  B.  C.)  the  first  day  in  which  the  sun's  south  declination  exceeded 
12y,  ,ras  thc  first  daU  of  the  year.  I  will  oidy  add,  that  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  computed  in  this  maimer,  will  occur  at  the  end  of  300  years  ou  the 
10«)o7'lth  day  from  the  introduction  of  the  system  ;  those  3<R)  years  containing 
10<)573  days,  or  300£  Egyptian  years  of  365  days.  And  not  only  so,  but  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case  for  no  less  than  ten  periods  of  300  years,  or  two  com- 
plete revolutions  of  the  seasons.  I  find  that  on  the  19th  October,  A.  I).  1234, 
which  was  3002  years  of  365  days  from  8th  November,  1767  B.  C. ;  and  which 
would  have  been  the  1st  Thoth  of  3003rd  Egyptian  year,  had  such  continued  in 
use  ;  the  sun's  declination  was  less  than  12J.  35  ;  and  consequently  this  was  the 
first  day  of  its  exceeding  12J.  15';  for  thc  diurnal  increase  of  the  declination 
was,  at  that  time,  and  in  that  |>art  of  the  orbit,  near  21'.  If  we  trace  the  period 
backward,  in  place  of  forward,  its  accuracy  is  considerably  greater.  In  the  !H)<> 
years  preceding  1767  B.  C.  the  change  of  declination  would  not  amount  to  a 
minute ;  and  in  the  preceding  ages,  if  we  choose  to  calculate  what  would  have 
occurred  before  the  colonization  of  Egypt,  the  cycle  would  be  so  exact,  that  the 
c  hange  of  declination  in  300  years  would  be  scarcely  observable. 

VI.  I  now  proceed  to  mention  some  important  verifications  of  these  results, 
which  I  have  obtained  from  independent  considerations,  since  I  first  arrived  at 
them.  These  verifications  respect  first  the  length  of  the  cycle,  and  secondly  the 
date  of  its  epochs. 

1 .  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  double  period  of  300  years 
or  thc  time  in  which  the  attainment  of  12\J  south  decimation  by  the  sun  would 
pass  from  the  first  to  thc  147th  day  of  thc  wandering  year,  is  a  lunisolar  cycle  of 
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singular  accuracy,  being  nearly  equal  to  7421  synodical  revolutions  of  the  moon. 
In  fact,  if  wc  assume  600  tropical  years  to  be  equal  to  219146  days ;  which  in 
those  remote  ages  was  scarcely  more  than  their  true  value,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  observation ;  and  if  we  equate  this  value  to  7421  lunations ; 
we  obtain  for  the  length  of  each  lunation  29,53052  dap.  The  true  length  of  a 
lunation  was  in  the  18th  century  before  Christ  about  29,530(50  days ;  the  error 
being  only  one  12500th  part  of  a  day  in  each  lunation,  or,  more  accurately, 
5916  ten  thousandth  parts  of  a  day  in  600  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  lunisolar  cycle  of  600  years  was  observed  in  the  most  remote  antiquity.* 
The  knowledge  of  it,  acquired  in  antediluvian  times,  would  be  preserved  by  the 
survivors  of  the  deluge  ;  and  would  be  carried  at  the  subsequent  dispersion  to 
all  countries.  The  Egyptians  would  thus  have  been  led  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  period  of  600  years ;  and,  when  they  noticed  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  in  the  half  of  that  period  there  occurred  just  73  years  with  366  days ;  and, 
consequently,  that  it  would  be  equal  to  3004  years  of  365  dap ;  they  would  be 
the  more  easily  persuaded  to  adopt  a  wandering  year,  which  connected  itself  so 
readily  with  the  cycle  that  was  already  in  use  among  them.  I  here  speak  of  the 
men  of  learning  among  them ;  for,  as  to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  all  their 
feelings  would  be  in  favour  of  a  year  of  uniform  length,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
nuisance  of  the  366th  day,  which,  occurring  so  irregularly  as  it  did,  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  vexation  to  them.  The  period  of  300  years  was  thus  the  half  of 
the  lunisolar  cycle  of  600  years,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fifth  part  of  the  cycle 
of  1500  years,  which  commenced  at  the  time  that  the  year  began  to  wander,  and 
would  terminate  when  the  1st  of  Thoth  returned  to  its  original  place  in  respec  t  to 
the  seasons  ;  when  the  sun  would  again  attain  to  1  %2\"  south  declination  at  its  noon. 
Properly  speaking,  the  period  of  300  years  was  not  cyclical.  At  the  end  of  it, 
nothing  returned  to  the  situation  in  which  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  but  it 
was  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  two  cycles  which  the  Egyptians  used, 
and  consisted  of  an  integral  number  of  dap ;  it  thus  possessed  two  characters, 
which  entitled  it  to  especial  notice.  Another  period,  also  claiming  especial 
notice,  was  the  great  period  of  3000  years,  which  was  the  least  common  multiple 

*  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  Joseph  us  speaks  of  the  cycle  of  600  years  as  having  been 
known  to  the  antediluvians ;  accounting  for  their  discovery  of  it  by  the  great  lengths  of  their  liven, 
s  Ant.  Jud.  1.3.9. 
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of  the  two  cycles ;  containing  five  lunisolar  cycles,  and  two  cycles  of  1500  years. 
This  period  of  3000  years  is  mentioned  hy  Herodotus  (Eut.  123)  as  that  in 
which  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  completed ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Old 
Chronicle  to  have  been  the  duration  of  the  reign  of  Chronus,  or  Time. 

But  an  objection  may  here  be  stated.  If  the  period  of  300  years  was  not  in 
strict  propriety  cyclical,  why  should  the  Egyptians  have  represented  it  by  a 
phecnix,  which  could  only  symbolize  a  period,  in  which  things  returned  to  their 
pristine  state  ?  This  objection  admits  the  following  answer ;  which,  if  it  be 
correct,  supplies  a  fresh  verification  of  the  results,  at  which  I  have  already 
arrived.  The  Egyptians  did  not  place  the  return  of  a  phoenix  at  the  end  of 
every  period  of  300  years;  but  only  when  the  multiplier  was  an  even  number  or 
five.  In  other  words,  using  their  mystical  language,  no  phoenix  lived  so  short  a 
time  as  300  years ;  but  as  one  phoenix  lived  (iOO  years,  and  the  other  1500,  the 
intervals  between  the  successive  appearances  of  phumixes  would  sometimes  be 
only  300  years.  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  though  the  period  of  300  years, 
which  terminated  A.  D.  34,  was  the  sixth  such  period,  since  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar  in  1707  B.  C. ;  the  phoenix  which  appeared  then  is  only  numbered 
by  Tacitus  as  the  fourth.  Why  ?  because  at  the  end  of  the  Jirst  and  third 
periods  of  300  years,  there  was  no  complete  revolution,  and  consequently  no 
phoenix.  Tacitus's  phoenixes  appeared  first  under  Sesostris.  This  was  the 
lunisolar  phcenix,  whose  life  was  000  years,  which  is  the  space  mentioned  by 
Philostratus  in  the  third  book  of  his  life  of  Apollonius.  The  time  of  its  appear- 
ance was  the  H"th  day  of  the  GOlst  Egyptian  year,  or  4th  November,  1  Hi",  B.  C. 
The  next  phcenix,  which  Tacitus  mentions,  was  of  the  same  sort ;  and  appeared 
under  Amasis  on  the  '293rd  day  of  the  1201st  Egyptian  year,  or  31st  October, 
5(i7  B.  C.  This  falls  within  the  reign  of  Amasis  according  to  any  system  of 
chronology ;  and,  according  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  probable  system, 
it  falls  in  his  sixth  year.  The  third  phoenix  of  Tacitus  was  that  of  which  Mani- 
lius  speaks ;  saying,  that  "  in  its  life  a  revolution  of  the  great  year  was  completed, 
and  the  seasons  and  stars  returned  to  the  same  situations."  Its  life  was  accord- 
ingly 1500  years,  and  it  returned,  alter  el  idem,  on  the  first  day  of  the  1502nd 
Egyptian  year,  or  on  the  29th  October,  207  B.  C.  ;  which  was  the  19th  year  of 
Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  the  third  Macedonian  sovereign  of  Egypt.  Lastly,  the 
lunisolar  phoenix  appeared  under  Tiberius,  on  the  74th  day  of  the  1802nd  Egyp- 
tian year,  or  27th  October,  A.  D.  34.    We  have  thus  all  the  phoenixes,  whose 
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appearances  are  recorded  by  Tacitus,  accounted  for ;  and  the  only  scruple,  which 
any  one  can  have,  in  respect  to  the  coincidences  of  these  appearances  with  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  whom  Tacitus  mentions,  is  whether  Scsostris  reigned  at  so 
late  a  date  as  1 167  B.  C.  I  will  not  discuss  this  point.  I  will  only  observe  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Cullimore,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  Egyptian  chro- 
nology, the  construction  of  44  the  Memnonium,"  as  the  palace  of  this  sovereign  at 
Thebes  has  been  most  improperly  called,  took  place  about  1138  B.  C. ;  and  he 
reigned  sixty-eight  years,  according  to  Manctho  ;*  so  that,  if  Mr.  Cullimore  be 
right,  he  might  well  have  commenced  his  reign  before  1167-  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  wc  arc  to  understand  by  Sesostris,  Rameses  the  Great ;  the  second 
sovereign  of  that  name,  whose  numerous  monuments  exhibit  him  as  the  most 
distinguished  of  a  race  of  conquerors. 

2.  1  now  come  to  some  verifications  of  the  epochs,  that  1  have  assigned  for 
the  commencements  of  these  cycles.  Connected  as  they  are  with  one  another,  it 
is  evident,  that,  if  any  one  can  be  verified,  independently  of  the  series,  the  veri- 
fication will  extend  to  all.  I  at  first  considered  the  statement  of  Tacitus  as  so 
explicit  with  respect  to  the  year  34  being  that  of  the  appearance  of  the  phoenix, 
that  I  felt  little  desire  for  any  verification  of  it,  so  soon  as  I  became  quite  satisfied 
that  the  cycles  of  600  and  1500  years  were  established  on  sure  grounds.  1  was 
however,  startled  at  finding  that  the  appearance  of  this  phoenix  was  fixed  by 
Pliny  in  a  different  year.  He  speaks  of  it  (B.  10,  ch.  2)  as  having  arrived  in 
Kgypt  in  the  consulship  of  Papinius  and  Plautius,  that  is,  in  A.  D.  36.  From 
the  whole  train  of  argument  that  1  have  used,  it  is  evident  that  this  change  in 
the  year  of  appearance  of  the  phoenix,  supposing  it  to  be  established,  would  only 
alter  the  epochs  of  my  cycles,  bringing  them  down  two  years,  or  730  days  ; 

*  There  is  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  on  the  29th  of  the  first  month  of  the  Inunda- 
tion, (Pachon,)  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  this  prince.  Mr.  Cullimore  fixes  the  date  of  the 
Memnonium  from  the  astronomical  sculptures  on  its  ceiling.  It  is  hut  fair,  however,  to  state,  that 
from  the  very  same  data  M.  Biot  places  tho  building  of  this  edifice  in  15O0B.  C,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson 
in  1322  B.  C.  Though  I  feci  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Cullimore,  I  by  no  mean*  regard  his 
system  as  established  on  perfectly  sure  grounds ;  nor  do  I  consider  my  own  conclusions,  contained  in 
tliis  paper,  to  bo  so  connected  with  it,  as  that  they  would  be  shaken  by  its  being  overturned. 
Tacitus  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  have  used  the  name  "  Sesostris"  indeterminately  ;  not  for  the 
great  Rameses,  but  for  some  of  the  numerous  princes  who  claimed  descent  from  him,  and  bore  his 
name.  All,  I  presume,  will  admit  that  the  sovereign  who  reigned  in  1167  B.  C.  was  a  Barneses  ;  and 
Tacitus  may  have  meant  nothing  more  than  this. 
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making,  for  example,  the  origin  of  the  system  to  be  the  7tli  of  November,  1  763 
B.  C,  in  place  of  the  8th  November,  1767.  Being  desirous,  however,  of  getting 
rid  even  of  this  small  uncertainty,  I  considered,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
Tacitus  or  Pliny  was  a  priori  most  worthy  of  credit,  as  to  hi*  date  of  this  pheno- 
menon ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  what  confirmation  there  might  be  obtained  of 
either  date  from  independent  sources. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  annalist,  like  Tacitus,  record- 
ing the  events  that  occurred  in  the  period  of  which  he  treated  in  their  regular 
order,  would  be  much  less  likely  to  go  astray  than  a  writer,  like  Pliny,  who 
merely  recorded  the  date  of  an  isolated  fact.  The  confusion,  which  existed 
among  the  chronologers  of  that  period,  with  respect  to  the  correct  epoch  of  the 
building  of  the  city,  might  easily  lead  to  an  error  of  two  years ;  for,  though  Pliny 
describes  the  year,  in  which  the  phoenix  appeared,  by  its  consuls,  and  not  by  the 
year  of  the  city,  the  author  from  whom  Pliny  copied  may  have  used  this  latter 
mode  of  describing  the  year ;  and  Pliny  may  have  used  consular  Fasti,  con- 
structed on  a  different  system  from  those  which  his  author  used ;  e.  g.  the  latter 
may  have  stated,  that  the  phoenix  appeared  A.  U.  C.  787,  which  would  coincide 
with  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Vitcllius,  according  to  the  chronology  of 
Varro,  or  with  A.  D.  31 ;  but  Pliny  may  have  understood  him  as  speaking 
according  to  the  clironological  system  of  Cato,  in  which  A.  U.  C.  7*7  coincides 
with  the  consulship  of  Papinius  and  Plautius,  or  A.  D.  36.*  Now,  that  this  is  the 
true  mode  of  accounting  for  the  difference  between  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  and  that 
the  former  was  consequently  in  the  right,  is,  I  think,  clearly  established  by  this 
fact.  In  the  same  passage,  Pliny  gives  another  consular  date,  which  is  likewise 
two  years  after  the  date  which  would  have  been  correct.  Speaking  of  the  cani- 
cular cycle,  he  says  that  the  122.r>th  year  of  it  (for  that  is  evidently  what  we  should 
read  ;  the  m  standing  for  1000  having  been  dropped  by  a  careless  transcriber) 
coincided  with  the  year  in  which  P.  Licinius  and  Cn.  Cornelius  were  consuls. 
Now,  the  year  of  their  consulship  began  in  October  or  November  of  the  prolcptic 
Julian  year  <JS  B.  C. ;  but  the  canicular  cycle  was  renewed  A.  D.  138,  according 
to  the  express  testimony  of  Censorinus.  The  year  which  began  in  July,  A.  1). 
138,  was  the  first  of  the  new,  or  the  1462nd  of  the  old  cycle  ;  whence  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  the  year  of  that  cycle,  which  would  begin  in  September,  1)8  B.  C,  must 

«  Niobuhr,  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  Rome,  point* 
out  an  error  of  Livy  of  the  same  magnitude  as  this,  which  he  attributes  to  a  similar  cause. 
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be  the  1227th  year.  The  1225th  would  begin  two  years  earlier,  coinciding  with 
the  consulship  of  Antonius  and  Posthumius. 

This  might  be  considered  as  decisive  in  favour  of  Tacitus  having  assigned 
the  correct  year  of  the  arrival  of  the  phoenix ;  but  a  confirmation  from  another 
source  is  certainly  desirable.   I  find  this  confirmation  in  the  chronological  system 
of  the  Persians,  who  had  also  a  wandering  year  of  365  days,  and  who  had  also 
periods  of  600  years,  of  which  one  commenced  in  1 767  B.  C,  the  very  year  that 
I  have  assigned  for  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  cycles.    That  the  Per- 
sian cycle  began  in  1767  B.  C.  I  establish  in  the  following  manner.    The  era 
used  by  the  later  Persians  was  that  of  Yezdcgird,  which  dates  from  Kith  June, 
632  A.  D.    Yezdegird  appears  to  have  reformed  the  Persian  calendar  by  add- 
ing an  intercalary  month  at  the  end  of  every  1 20  years ;  before  his  time  the  year 
was  a  wandering  one,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians.    Now  it  is  said  that  the  first 
year  of  Yezdcgird  was  the  2401st  year  of  the  old  era,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Jamshid;  and,  if  we  count  back  2400  years  of  365  days  from  16th  June,  632 
A.  D.,  they  will  lead  us  to  6th  February,  1767  B.  C.    It  is,  however,  incon- 
sistent with  what  is  expressly  stated  on  the  subject,  that  this  old  Persian  era 
should  be  the  era  of  Jamshid.   His  era,  we  are  told,  began  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
We  must  therefore  go  back  about  240  years  to  2007  B.  C,  when  the  equinox 
and  the  Persian  new  year  coincided  on  the  prolcptic  7th  April,  in  order  to  reach 
the  era  of  Jamshid.    Of  what  then  did  the  epoch  take  place  in  1767  ?    To  this 
question  I  can  only  give  one  answer ;  and,  when  we  couple  it  with  the  fact  that 
the  Egyptian  cycles  began  in  the  same  year,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  highly 
probable  that  the  answer  is  a  correct  one.    The  answer  is  this.  In  the  year  1767 
R.  C.  the  old  lunisolar  cycle  of  600  years  came  to  an  end.    The  Egyptians, 
who  were  desirous  of  substituting  the  wandering  year  of  365  days  for  their 
ancient  year,  of  the  inconveniences  of  which  they  were  long  sensible,  thought 
the  arrival  of  this  epoch  a  good  opportunity  for  making  the  change;  and  the 
first  year  of  the  new  cycle  of  (>00  years  was  their  first  wandering  year,  and  con- 
sequently the  first  year  of  their  cycle  of  1500  years.    The  Persians  had  adopted 
the  year  of  365  days  240  years  before ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  this  epoch,  they 
counted  their  years  from  it,  rather  than  from  the  introduction  of  the  wandering 
year  by  Jamshid ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  appeared  to  have  retained 
the  use  of  cycles,  or  rather  systems,  of  600  years,  after  they  had  totally  abandoned 
the  use  of  the  tropical  year,  and  when  these  periods  had  consequently  lost,  or  at 
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least  changed,  their  cyclical  character  in  relation  to  the  revolutions  of  the  moon. 
I  say  "changed  ;"  for  I  am  aware,  that  the  period  of  600  years  of  365  days  had 
a  cyclical  character,  as  well  as  that  of  600  tropical  years.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  was,  as  we  have  seen,  146  days,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  five 
lunations ;  and  thus,  while  600  tropical  years  nearly  equalled  7421  lunations,  (KM) 
Egyptian  or  Persian  years  nearly  equalled  "416  lunations.  The  latter  two  num- 
bers being  each  divisible  by  24,  we  have  25  Egyptian  years  nearly  equal  to  30*) 
lunations ;  a  cycle,  which  was,  of  course,  well  known  to  both  Egyptians  and  Per- 
sians, when  they  had  been  any  length  of  time  using  the  wandering  year.  It  is 
a  remarkable  result  of  what  has  been  now  ascertained  that  the  years  of  the 
Egyptians  and  of  the  Persians  were  connected  in  a  uniform  manner ;  and  that, 
reckoning  them  from  their  respective  epochs,  there  could  never  be  above  a  year 
difference  in  the  date.  The  first  day  of  the  Egyptian  year  was  the  276th  of  the 
Persian  year  that  bore  the  same  number ;  while  the  first  day  of  the  Persian  year 
was  the  fjlst  day  of  the  Egyptian  year,  which  was  numbered  one  less.* 

But  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  if  what  I  have  stated  be  correct,  there  would  be 
an  important  verification  attainable  of  the  fact,  that  the  year  which  began  A.  D. 
1707  was  the  first  of  a  lunisolar  cycle.  It  must  have  the  astronomical  characters 
of  such  a  year.  These  characters  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  Persian  year,  which 
began  6th  February,  1767,  nor  yet  in  the  Egyptian  year,  which  began  8th 
November,  1767 ;  but  evidently  in  the  old  year,  such  as  existed  in  antediluvian 
ages.  This  year  is  generally  admitted  to  have  begun  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 
Now  the  point  to  be  ascertained  was  this.    Was  the  new  moon,  which  occurred 

*  I  have  derived  my  information  respecting  the  Persian  year  from  a  comparison  of  whit  is  atated 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitan! ;  Art.  Calendar  (where  the  authority  quoted  is  Playfair's  Chro- 
nology) with  Barret  mi  the  Zodiac,  p.  7,  who  quotes  Frerct.  1  hove  endeavoured  to  separate  the 
farts  stated  by  these  writers  on  ancient  authority  from  their  own  inferences  from  them.  The  former 
I  have  retained ;  the  latter  I  have  criticised,  and  in  general  rejected. 

The  historic  facts  mentioned  by  these  authors  arc  the  three  following,  viz.  that  the  era  of 
Yezdegird  commenced  on  the  16th  June,  A.  D.  632  j  that  the  first  year  of  it  was  the  961st  of  a 
period  of  1440  years,  which  had  been  preceded  by  another  similar  period ;  and  that  after  the  time 
of  Yezdegird  a  month  was  to  be  intercalated  at  the  end  of  every  120  years.  The  nature  of  the  year 
before  Yezdegird  is  matter  of  hypothesis.  Frerct  supposed  it  to  hare  had  intercalary  months  in  the 
nine  manner  a*  afterwards.  I  cannot  but  regard  this  opinion  as  unfounded.  If  Yezdegird  made 
no  change  in  the  form  of  the  year,  there  appears  no  reason  for  the  Persian!  dating  their  years  from 
his  reign.    He  was  an  unfortunate  prince,  with  whom  his  dynasty  ended. 
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nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox  in  1767  B.  C,  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
equinox  as  would  naturally  result  from  the  incorrectness  of  former  cycles  ?  On 
examining  into  this  matter,  I  found  that  it  was  precisely  so.  In  1767  B.  C.  the 
autumnal  equinox  occurred  on  the  8th  October,  and  the  new  moon  four  days 
after,  on  the  12th.  Now  the  new  moon  gained  on  the  equinox  about  a  day  in 
each  cycle  of  600  years ;  consequently,  in  3567  B.  C,  three  cycles  back,  the 
new  moon  would  occur  the  day  after  the  equinox ;  and,  taking  into  account  the 
uncertainty  of  observation,  at  that  early  age,  we  might  very  well  place  the  com- 
mencement of  the  series  of  cycles  at  that  epoch.  Those,  however,  who,  with  the 
early  Christians,  and  most  of  the  learned  in  modern  times,  adopt  the  chronology 
of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures,  will  naturally  place  the  commence- 
ment of  this  series  of  cycles  at  the  autumnal  equinox  4167  B.  C,  when  the 
coincidence  of  the  equinox  with  the  new  moon  was  still  more  exact. 

There  is  only  one  other  subject,  connected  with  the  Egyptian  year,  on  which 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  any  remarks ;  and  that  is  the  canicular  cycle.  I  con- 
ceive that  what  I  have  said  has  completely  overthrown  the  theory  of  Frcret, 
followed  by  many  in  our  own  day,  that  two  such  cycles  had  elapsed  in  138  A.  D. ; 
or  that  the  first  year  belonging  to  these  cycles  began  in  July  2783  B.  C.  It  is 
possible,  that  in  1323  B.  C,  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  being  observed  on  the 
first  Thoth,  a  cycle  may  have  been  adopted,  grounded  upon  the  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon.  But  it  seems  much  more  probable,  that  some  astronomer  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  under  the  Ptolemies,  observing  the  day  on  which  Sirius 
then  rose  heliacally,  and  observing  the  rate  of  the  progress  of  its  rising  (a  day  in 
four  years)  calculated  at  what  time  the  rising  would  take  place  on  the  1st  of 
Thoth ;  and  commenced  the  cycle  proleptically  at  that  time.  In  cither  case,  we 
must  suppose  the  Mcnophres,  from  whose  time  the  years  of  this  cycle  are  dated 
by  Thcon,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  king  ;  and  there  is  no  name  to  be  found  in 
Manetho,  so  likely  to  have  been  he,  as  Mephres  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty ;  who 
was  probably  the  last  Thothmos  but  one  (the  third  or  fourth) ;  he  whose  sister 
shared  the  government  with  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.*    The  interval 

*  In  identifying  this  Thothmos  with  Mephres,  (though  not  with  Menophres,)  I  follow  Cbampollion 
and  Rosellmi,  who,  however,  makes  him  the  fourth  Thothmos,  supposing  there  to  have  been  in  all 
five  sovereigns  of  that  name.   I  feel  reluctant  to  differ  from  Mr.  Wilkinson  on  this  subject; 
bat  the  evidence  on  which  the  identification  rests  is  such  as  to  carry  conviction  to  my  mind.  This 
VOL.  XVIII.  2  B 
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between  him  and  Rameses  the  Great,  indicated  by  the  monumental  series,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  former  reigned  in  1323,  and  the  latter 
in  1107. 

Thothmos,  we  know,  assumed  the  title  Mb- Re  or  Mse-Phre,  "  lover  of  the  sun ;"  for  it  appears  in 
several  of  his  shields-,  and  he  was  the  third  in  genealogical  ascent  from  the  «  Memnon"  of  the 
vocal  colossus,  as  Manctho  makes  Mcphres  to  be.  The  father  of  Aoienophis  Memnon  was,  accord- 
ing to  Manctho,  Thothmosis ;  and  the  father  of  the  Amenoph,  of  whom  the  colossus  is  a  statue, 
was  a  Thothmos.  Lastly,  the  son  of  Amenophis  Memnon  is  called  Horus  by  Manetho ;  and  the  son 
of  this  Amenoph  has  for  his  hieroglyphic*!  name  Amun-men  Har-em-heb,  "  Horus  in  a  panegyry ;" 

 a  coincidence  of  the  most  striking  description.    It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  latter  part  of  this 

name  written  tcithout  abbreviation  in  the  twelfth  plate  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  as  tho 
name  of  the  royal  scribe  who  presides  at  the  feast.  The  name  is  analogous  to  Mulh-em-vaa,  Har- 
em-vaa,  Phtha-em-vaa,  &c,  i.  e.  "  Muth  in  a  barge,"  Stc,  which  are  common  Egyptian  names.  But, 
to  return  to  our  Thothmos. — The  only  objection,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  his  being  Mephres,  is  the 
length  of  his  reign.  Manetho  makes  Mephres  to  have  only  reigned  twelve  years  and  nine  months ; 
but  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Thothmos  is  mentioned  on  the  monuments.  I  answer  this  objection 
as  follows  :— Manetho,  in  giving  this  short  reign  to  Thothmos,  limits  it  to  the  time,  during  which  he 
reigned  alono  after  the  death  or  deposition  of  his  sister ;  but  Thothmos  dated  the  year  of  his  reign 
from  the  period  when  he  ascended  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  her,  though,  probably  from  his 
youth,  with  only  nominal  sovereignty.  If  his  sister  were  the  queen  who  erected  the  obelisks  at 
Karnak,  as  I  presume  she  was,  we  know  that  she  took  tho  credit  of  them  entirely  to  herself,  and 
the  subsequent  erasure  of  her  name  by  Thothmos  is  a  proof  that  there  was  little  friendly  feeling 
between  the  joint  sovereigns,  and  affords  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  partnership  in  the  crown, 
such  as  it  was,  was  put  an  end  to  with  violence. 

But  that  Thothmos  was  really  king  in  conjunction  with  his  sister,  and  of  course  that  he  would 
count  her  reign  as  a  part  of  his  own,  is  proved  by  a  statue  in  the  British  Museum,  the  inscription  on 
which  commemorates  the  reigning  sovereigns  as 

that  is,  "  the  good  goddess,  the  lady  of  the  worlds,  (defaced)  may  she  live  and  be  established  like  the 
Sun  for  ever !  and  her  brother,  the  good  god,  lord  of  » Achth,'  (the  Sun  establishing  the  world,  i.  e. 
Thothmos  III.,)  may  he  live  like  the  Sun  for  ever  1"    In  the  case  of  a  single  sovereign,  we  find  the 
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I  will  now  conclude  this  paper,  which  has  much  exceeded  the  limits  that  I  at 
first  contemplated.  I  entertain  a  confident  hope  that,  if  attentively  considered, 
it  will  be  found  to  establish  some  important  points  of  chronology,  and  to  establish 
them  in  perfect  consistency  with  divine  revelation. 

title  "  Lord  of  the  Worlds,"  prefixed  to  the  first  shield,  while  the  title  "  Lord  of  Achth"  precedes 
the  shield  which  contains  the  phonetic  name.  I  am  not  satisfied  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  title ;  but 
the  name  Ns^Jof,  given  by  Diodorus  to  the  father  of  Bocchoris,  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  it 
in  Greek  characters. 

In  Manetho's  list  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Josepbus  and  others,  the 
name  of  Mephros  immediately  succeeds  that  of  Amessis,  i.  e.  Amenset,  the  sister  of  the  first 
Amenoph.  Rosellini  supposes  the  sister  of  Amenoph  to  be  the  queen  of  the  Rarnak  obelisks,  and 
makes  Mcphres  her  son.  Not  having  access  to  his  work,  I  cannot  say  on  what  evidence  he  assumes 
this  relationship  to  have  existed  between  that  queen  and  Mcphres;  but  it  is  certain  that  Tbothtnos  III. 
was  brother,  and  not  son,  lo  tlio  queen  of  the  Museum  statue  ;  so  that,  if  he  were  son  to  tbe  queen 
of  the  Karnak  obelisks,  there  must  have  been  two  queens  regnant,  his  mother  and  his  sister.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  1  feci  quite  satisfied  that  Queen  Amenset,  the  sister  of  Amenoph  L,  was  a  distinct 
person  from  the  queen  who  erected  the  Karnak  obelisks. — I  cannot  venture  to  write  down  her 
name.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  three  names  are  wanting  in  our  copies  of  Manetho's  list  of  sove- 
reigns, answering  lo  Thothmos  I.,  Thothmos  II.,  and  Queen  Amen — (?).  We  know  that  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  sixty  years  in  tome  part  of  Manetho's  list;  for  the  total  duration  of  the  dynasty  is 
distinctly  stated  by  Josepbus,  more  than  once,  to  have  been  393  years;  while  the  sum  of  the  reigns 
in  the  present  copies  of  his  list  is  only  333  yean.  Three  reigns  might  well  comprehend  the  sixty 
years  that  arc  deficient ;  and  a  copyist,  having  before  him  two  queens'  names  beginning  alike,  might 
by  an  easy  mistake  place  after  the  former  of  them  the  successor  of  the  latter,  omitting  the  second 
queen  and  the  intervening  kings.  As  for  Mr.  Wilkinson's  hypothesis  respecting  Thothmos  II  I.,  I 
consider  it  to  be  completely  overturned  by  the  fact,  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware,  that  his 
sister  shared  the  government  with  him,  or  rather  held  it  almost  exclusively,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign.  It  has  been  also  refuted  on  independent  grounds,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  by  the  author 
of  the  papers  on  the  Pyramids  in  Fraser's  Magazine. 

The  instances  in  which  the  Egyptian  throne  was  filled  by  joint  sovereigns,  are  already  known  to 
be  pretty  numerous ;  and  further  researches  will  doubtless  augment  their  number.  Amenoph  III. 
had  a  brother,  who  for  a  time  shared  the  government  with  him.  Queen  Taosro,  who  reigned  in  the 
interval  between  Rameses  II.  and  Rameses  III.,  had  a  brother,  as  well  as  a  husband,  for  her  partner 
in  the  throne.  And  I  would  suggest  to  the  students  of  Egyptian  literature,  as  well  worthy  of 
inquiry,  whether  the  three  sons  of  Rameses  III.  were  not  joint  sovereign* ;  nay,  whether  all  the 
other  kings  of  that  name,  whose  tombs  are  in  the  valley  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  but  of  whose 
existence  there  seem  to  be  no  other  monuments,  were  not  the  immediate  descendants  of  these  three 
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It  may  be  well  to  annex  the  following  series  of  chronological  epochs,  dated 
according  to  the  principles  which  have  been  established  in  this  paper  : — 

b.  c. 

3567.  Oct.  20.  A  lunisolar  cycle  of  600  years  commenced,  the  new  moon  and 

autumnal  equinox  coinciding. 
2967.  Oct.  16.  Another  similar  cycle  commenced. 

2367.  Oct.  12.  Ditto.  The  knowledge  of  these  cycles  was  preserved  through 
the  Deluge ;  and,  subsequently  to  it,  when  Egypt  was  peopled, 
the  years  were  reckoned  according  to  this  cycle ;  though  the 
commencement  was  placed  about  a  month  after  the  equinox, 
when  the  Nile  had  fallen  to  a  certain  level,  or  rather  when  the 
sun  had  attained  12^  south  declination. 

2007.  April  7.  Jamshid,  king  of  Persia,  introduced  a  wandering  year  of  365 
days,  which  he  made  to  commence  at  the  vernal  equinox,  in 
place  of  the  autumnal.  The  use  of  the  cycle,  of  which  this 
was  the  361st  year,  was  still  retained. 

1767-  Feb.  6.  The  lunisolar  cycle  was  renewed  according  to  the  Persian  reckon- 
ing ;  and  accordingly  this  was  reckoned  as  the  beginning  of 
their  first  year.  Their  years  were  now  arranged  in  periods  of 
120  and  1440,  as  well  as  of  600  years ;  and  these  were  all 
years  of  365  days. 

1767.  Nov.  8.  The  lunisolar  cycle  was  renewed  according  to  the  Egyptian 
reckoning;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  that  there 
should  be  no  more  intercalations ;  but  that  each  year  should 
consist  of  365  days. 

1323.  July  20.  Egyptian  year  445,  Thoth  1st;  the  first  year  of  Mcnophres 


1 167.  Nov.  4.  Egyptian  year  601,  Choiac  27th ;  the  lunisolar  cycle  was  re- 
newed.   The  phoenix  of  Sesostris  appeared. 
747.  Feb.  26.  Egyptian  year  1021,  Thoth  1st  ;  the  first  year  of  Nabonassar 
commenced. 

567.  Oct.  31.  Egyptian  year  1201,  Paoni  23rd;  the  lunisolar  cycle  was  re- 
newed.   The  phoenix  of  Amasis  appeared. 
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527.  Jan.  2.  Egyptian  year  1241,  Thoth  1st ;  the  first  year  of  Cambyses  com- 
menced. 

332.  Nov.  14.  Egyptian  year  1437,  Thoth  1st;  the  first  year  of  Alexander 
commenced. 

267.  Oct.  29-  Egyptian  year  1502,  Thoth  1st;  the  cycle  of  the  Seasons  was 
renewed.    The  phoenix  of  Ptolemy  appeared. 
30.  Aug.  31.  Egyptian  year  1739,  Thoth  1st;  the  first  year  of  Augustus 
commenced. 

2t>.  Aug.  30.  Egyptian  year  1743,  Thoth  1st;  the  first  day  of  the  first  fixed 
year ;  first  used  in  Alexandria,  and  by  degrees  in  all  Egypt. 
Their  1st  Thoth  coincided  with  the  30th  August  in  the  years 
26,  22,  18,  &c.  B.  C. ;  but  with  the  29th  in  every  other  year. 

A.  D. 

34.  Oct.  27.  Egyptian  year  1802,  Athur  14th;  the  lunisolar  cycle  was  re- 
newed.   The  phoenix  of  Tiberius  appeared. 


P.  S. — I  think  it  right  to  mention  that,  since  the  foregoing  sheets  were 
written,  my  views  respecting  the  primary  division  of  the  Egyptian  year  have 
undergone  a  slight  modification.  I  offered  it  as  a  not  improbable  conjecture, 
that  a  division  of  the  year  into  three  nearly  equal  seasons  preceded  the  division 
into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  with  epagomence  at  the  end.  I  am  now 
quite  satisfied,  not  only  that  this  was  the  case,  but  that  these  seasons  were  sub- 
divided into  months  containing  alternately  thirty  and  thirty-one  days ;  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  the  last  month  being  dropped  in  the  ordinary  years ;  and  that  it  was 
while  this  division  subsisted,  that  the  hieroglyphical  notation  of  the  months  was 
adopted,  and  that  the  mythological  connexion  between  them  and  the  different 
deities  was  established.  I  was  led  to  sec  this  by  considering  the  positions  which 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices  would  have  in  a  year  commencing  on  the  first  day 
that  the  Sun's  south  declination  exceeded  12j\  About  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  in  1767  B.  C.  the  vernal  equinox  would  occur  sometimes  on 
the  150th  and  sometimes  on  the  151st  days  of  such  a  year;  while  the  summer 
solstice  would  fall  sometimes  on  the  244th  and  sometimes  on  the  245th.  But, 
if  we  go  back  a  few  centuries  to  the  time  when  we  may  naturally  suppose  that 
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the  names  and  the  mythological  patrons  of  the  several  months  were  assigned  to 
them,  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  summer  solstice  would  both  fall  a  day  later  in 
the  year.  Now,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  M.  Biot,  that  the  normal 
position  of  the  vernal  equinox,  according  to  hi*  view  of  the  matter,  that  is, 
according  to  mine,  its  position  in  the  old  fixed  year,  was  in  the  fifth  month, 
Tybi ;  while  that  of  the  summer  solstice  was  in  the  ninth  month,  Pachon ;  and 
should  have  been  at  its  very  commencement.  If  we  suppose,  as  I  now  do,  that 
the  months  primarily  consisted  of  thirty  and  thirty-one  days  alternately,  both 
these  conditions  would  be  exactly  complied  with.  The  151st  and  152nd  days 
of  the  year,  between  which  the  vernal  equinox  would  fluctuate,  would  be  the 
29th  and  30th  days  of  Tybi ;  while  the  245th  and  246th  days,  on  one  or  other 
of  which  the  summer  solstice  would  fall,  would  be  the  1st  and  2nd  days  of 
Pachon.  On  the  other  hypothesis  of  twelve  equal  months,  and  five  or  six 
opagomenae  at  the  end,  the  vernal  equinox  would  fall  out  of  the  limits  of  Tybi ; 
while  the  summer  solstice  would  not  occur  before  the  5th  or  6th  of  Pachon. 
From  these  considerations  it  now  appears  to  me  quite  evident,  that  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  months  took  place  very  little  before  the  introduction  of  the  wandering 
year,  for  which  it  prepared  the  way ;  if,  indeed,  the  two  changes  did  not  take 
place  at  the  same  time;  the  five  extra  days  of  the  alternate  months  being 
gathered  together  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  wandering  year 
being  substituted  for  the  fixed  one. 
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Abt.  I.  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Mac  Firbis,  an  Irish  Manuscript  lately 
transcribed  for  the  Academy.  By  Gbokge  Petrie,  Esq.,  R.H.A.,  M.R.I.  A. 


Head  27th  February,  1837. 


MORE  than  a  year  since  I  had  the  honor  of  suggesting  to  the  Council  of  the 
Academy  the  importance  of  obtaining  from  its  proprietor,  Lord  Roden,  a  loan 
of  an  Irish  manuscript  of  great  celebrity,  in  order  that  a  transcript  of  it  might 
be  made  for  our  library ;  and  this  suggestion  having  been  acted  on,  the  manuscript 
was  placed  in  our  hands  for  this  purpose  by  that  distinguished  nobleman,  through 
the  friendly  medium  of  the  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's.  As  the  Council  afterwards 
did  me  the  honor  to  entrust  to  me  the  care  of  having  this  transcript  made,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  now,  on  its  completion,  to  submit  it  to  the  Academy  for  their 
inspection,  and  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  its  nature  and  contents,  in  order  that 
the  Academy  may  be  enabled  to  judge  not  only  of  its  value  and  importance  as  a 
historical  record,  as  well  as  of  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  by  the  persons  em- 
ployedto  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  but  also,  that  the  Academy  may  feci  satisfied 
that  the  funds  which  have  been  applied  to  this  purpose  have  not  been  injudiciously 
expended.  Another  object  which  I  propose  to  myself  in  offering  these  observa- 
tions is,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Academy  for  prefixing  to  the  volume, 
previously  to  its  being  bound,  a  short  record  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  made;  and,  as  the  transcript  has  received  the  addition  of  much  important 
co-relative  matter,  not  included  in  the  original  manuscript,  that  a  notice  may  be 
added  of  the  sources  from  which  such  additional  matter  has  been  obtained,  and 
how  it  is  distinguished  in  this  transcript. 
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The  original  manuscript,  which  I  also  lay  on  the  tabic,  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
a  small  quarto  on  paper,  containing  957  pages,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  towards  the  end,  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  compiler,  the  celebrated 
Irish  hereditary  antiquary,  Duald  Mac  Firbis ;  and  the  pages  not  written  by 
him  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  no  less  celebrated  antiquary  Michael  O'Clery, 
chief  of  the  annalists,  popularly  called  the  Four  Masters,  of  whose  great  work 
the  autograph  is  in  the  library  of  the  Academy.  The  contents  of  the  volume 
maybe  described  in  general  terms  as  historico-genealogical,  being  a  history  of  the 
several  colonies  who  established  themselves  by  conquest  in  Ireland,  with  genea- 
logies of  the  principal  families  who  descend  from  them,  carried  down  in  many 
instances  to  the  time  of  the  compiler.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  collection 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  abstract  of  its  contents,  which,  how- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  am  obliged  to  compress  into  a  very  narrow  compass. 

The  writer  commences  with  this  title  of  the  work,  in  the  manner  of  Irish 
writers  of  his  own  time,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  branches  of  relationship  and  genealogical  ramifications  of  every  colony 
that  took  possession  of  Ireland  [carried]  from  this  time  up  to  Adam,  (excepting 
only  those  of  the  Fomorians,  Lochlons,  and  Sax-Galls,  of  whom  we,  however, 
treat,  as  they  have  settled  in  our  country, )  together  with  a  sanctilogium  and  cata- 
logue of  the  kings  of  Ireland  ;  and  finally,  an  index,  which  comprises,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  the  surnames,  and  the  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  this  book, 
which  was  compiled  by  Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbis  of  Lecan,  1(>50."» 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  the  title  of  the  work,  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  Irish  authors,  giving  an  account  of  the  time,  place,  author,  and  object 
of  the  work,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  place,  time,  author,  and  cause  of  writing  this  book,  are  : — the  place, 
the  college  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Galway ;  time,  the  time  of  the  religious  war 
between  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the  heretics  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
England,  particularly  the  year  1650 ;  the  person  or  author,  Duald,  the  son  of 

•  "  Cpaofia  coiGneapa  ajup  jeuxa  x*neului£  xuca  jaBala  cap  £ub*  6p*  on  ampa  50 
haocah  (ace  pomopatj  toclonaij  nxAip  8axj<nU  amain  laiiiatn  o  canjaoap  oap  crip)  50 
naoimptancup  ajup  pempiojpuifc  Foola  fop.  dxup  pa  oeoijj  cl6p  na  ccuimpjreap  (lap  nupo 
uibgiope)  nu  ploinnce  ayiip  na  ha  ice  oipoeapcu  luaiceap  ipm  Uaoappa  00  ceuglomab  Upon 
Ou&alcac  mat  fipBipij  teacam  1650." 
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Giolla  Iosa  more  Mac  Firbis,  historian,  &c.  of  Lecan  Mac  Firbis  in  Tireragh  on 
the  Moy ;  and  the  cause  of  writing  the  book  is  to  increase  the  glory  of  God,  and 
for  the  information  of  the  community  in  general." 

In  the  introduction  which  follows,  and  consists  of  18  pages,  the  compiler  argues 
ably  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  ancient  history  and  genealogies  of  the 
Irish,  and  of  their  claims  to  early  civilization,  particularly  in  literature  and  the 
architectural  art.  He  gives,  from  ancient  authorities,  the  names  of  the  poets, 
law-givers,  historians,  harpers,  and  builders,  who  came  with  the  early  colonies,  as 
well  as  of  those  writers  most  distinguished  in  subsequent  times,  of  whom  he  states, 
that  it  would  require  a  whole  volume  to  mention  only  the  names. 

"  With  regard  to  our  later  writers,"  he  adds,  "  who  flourished  within  the  last 
600  years,  here  follow  the  names  of  some  of  them : — the  CMulconrys  were 
the  hereditary  Bards  of  Connaught,  and  some  branches  of  them  were  Bards  of 
Thomond,  some  of  Leinster,  and  some  of  Annaly,  (now  Longford  ;) — the  Clan- 
Firbis  were  the  hereditary  Bards  of  Lower  Connaught,  (i.  e.  of  the  County  of 
Sligo,)  of  Hy  Fiachrach  Moy,  of  Tir-Amalgaid,  (Tirawly,)  of  Cera,  of  Hy 
Fiachrach  Aidne,  of  Eachtga,  and  of  the  race  of  Colla  Uais,  that  is,  of  the  Clan 
Donnell;  the  0' Cumins  were  the  hereditary  Poets  of  the  O'Ruarks  of  Brefney, 
(now  the  County  of  Leitrim;)  the  O'Duigenans  were  the  Poets  of  the  Mac 
Dcrmots,  called  Clan  Malroney,  and  of  Conmacnc  of  Moy-Rcin  ;  the  O'Du- 
regans  in  Hy-Mainc,  followed  them;  the  O'Clerys  and  the  O'Keenans  were 
the  Poets  and  Historians  of  Tirconnell ;  the  O'Luinins  were  the  Poets  of 
Fermanagh ;  the  O'  Clercens,  of  Tyrone ;  the  O'Duinins,  of  South  Munstcr, 
that  is  of  the  descendants  of  Eogan  More,  namely,  the  Mac  Carthys,  the  O' Sul- 
livan*, &c. ;  the  Mac  an  Ohabhans,  of  Ormond ;  the  O'Riardans,  of  Eilc ;  the 
Clan  Crutins  and  O'Brudins  in  Thomond ;  the  Mac  QUkellys,  in  Western 
Connaught  with  the  O'Flahertys,  and  so  on. — Every  district  had  its  Bard  and  its 
Brehon,  or  Judge;  and  the  genealogies  were  so  accurately  entered  in  their 
books,  that  he  who  refuses  credit  to  them,  may  equally  deny  faith  in  his  father 
or  grandfather,  since  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  our  witnesses,  each 
generation  committing  them  to  the  care  of  their  successors. 

"  Neither  was  there  any  order,  lay,  or  ecclesiastic,  in  Ireland,  which  was  not 
bound  by  penalties,  as  stated  in  our  Law  books,  and  on  pain  also  of  loss  of  honor 
and  reputation,  to  preserve  their  genealogies  and  histories,  so  that  on  comparison 
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with  those  of  other  districts  and  churches,  they  should  he  found  to  correspond ; 
and  it  was  ordained  by  law  that  there  should  be  always  seven  ranks  or  orders  of  the 
learned  to  inspect  those  books,  namely,  1,  the  Ollamhs ;  %  the  Anrads ;  3,  the 
CU ;  4,  the  Carta ;  5,  the  Dot ;  6,  the  Mac-Fuirmid ;  7,  the  Fochlag.  The 
order  of  Fileas  were,  by  law,  to  be  of  free  families,  and  of  spotless  integrity  with 
respect  to  theft,  murder,  extortion,  adultery,  &c. 

"  The  Irish  historians,  not  content  with  recording  the  history  and  customs  of 
the  nobility,  have  also  written  concerning  the  physicians  and  tradesmen  of  old 
times,  and  hence  we  know  who  the  builders  were  of  our  first  Ratht  and  Duns, 
from  the  poems  of  the  ancients ;  and  if  those  ancient  buildings  have  disappeared, 
be  it  remembered  how  many  fine  castles  have  been  levelled  to  the  ground  and 
disappeared  in  our  own  memories,  or  fallen  of  themselves  from  neglect.  I  myself 
have,  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  seen  high  and  strong  castles  of  lime  and  stone, 
and  now  nothing  remains  but  the  moats  of  earth  to  indicate  where  they  stood ; 
and  need  we  wonder  if  strong  places  which  were  built  2000  years,  after  the 
manner  of  eastern  nations,  such  as  Spain,  &c.  whence  colonies  came  into  Ireland, 
have  disappeared  also  ? — Nor  have  they  entirely  disappeared  either,  for  there  are 
still  remaining  royal  and  extensive  Raths  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  in  which  are 
many  chipped  and  smooth  stones,  and  subterranean  crypts  or  chambers,  as  at 
Rath  Maoilcatha  at  Castle  Conor,  and  at  Ballydowd  in  Tireragh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moy.  There  are  nine  subterranean  chambers  formed  of  smooth  stones 
within  that  ancient  Rath.  I  was  within  this  Rath,  and  deem  it  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Ireland." 

He  says  that  the  history  which  he  gives  was  written  in  books  from  time  to 
time,  from  the  deluge,  by  elders  and  persons  vouchsafed  by  God,  down  to  the 
time  of  Saints  Patrick,  Columb,  Comgall,  Finen,  &c,  who  wrote  after  them, 
and  handed  the  accounts  down  to  succeeding  ecclesiastical  and  other  writers 
so  that  it  is  to  be  found  on  holy  altars,  in  libraries,  in  the  hands  of  seniors,  doc- 
tors, and  historians  at  this  day,  and  will  for  ever. 

He  then  adds,  that  the  work  is  divided  into  nine  books.  The  first  treats  of 
the  arrival  of  the  colony  of  Partholan,  about  300  years  after  the  flood;  the 
second,  of  the  arrival  of  the  Xcmedians  ;  the  third,  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by 
the  Firbolg,  or  Bclgap ;  the  fourth,  of  the  Tuatha  De-Dananns ;  the  fifth,  of  the 
Gaels,  or  Milesians ;  the  sixth,  of  the  race  of  Ir  and  Dal  Fiachach  ;  the  seventh, 
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of  the  race  of  Ebhir,  and  of  the  saints  descended  from  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  1th, 
who  possessed  one  division  of  Minister ;  the  eighth,  of  the  saints  of  Ireland ;  and 
the  ninth  and  last,  of  the  Fomoraigh,  or  sea-robbers  from  Africa,  the  Danes  and 
the  Saxons,  or  Anglo-Normans. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  books,  as  Dr.  O'Conor  remarks,  (BOA.  MS.  Stow. 
vol.  i.  p.  141,)  arc  fabulous  and  brief:  they  end  at  page  37.  The  pedigree  of 
the  Campbells,  or  Mac  Aliens,  of  Scotland  follows,  and  is  particularly  valuable, 

serving  the  Irish  historic  tradition,  that  they  were  not  of  the  Scotic,  but  of  the 
Belgic  race. 

The  third  book,  which  contains  the  history  of  the  Firbolgs,  commences  at 
page  47,  and  ends  at  page  74.  This  book  contains  a  list  of  the  territories 
named  from  this  colony,  and  of  the  tribes  anciently  located  in  them.  This 
book  is  characterized  by  Dr.  O'Conor  as  the  best  account  of  the  Irish  Belgie 
extant,  (ubi  eupra, )  and  called  forth  the  following  observation  from  his  grandfather, 
the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagare.  "  It  is  particularly  valuable  by 
rescuing  from  oblivion  the  names  of  districts  and  tribes  in  Ireland  antecedently 
to  the  second  century;  since  which  the  Scots  have  gradually  imposed  new  names 
of  their  own,  as  they  were  enabled  from  time  to  time  to  expel  the  old  Belgic 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  most  curious  chart  of  ancient  topography,  and  vastly  prefer- 
able to  that  given  by  the  Alexandrian  geographer,  Ptolemy,  who  must  have 
known  but  little  of  Ireland,  wherein  the  Romans  never  made  a  descent."  (Pre/, 
to  Ogygia  Vindicated,  p.  ix.) 

This  book  also  contains  at  page  49  a  list  of  the  battles  fought  by  Tuathal 
against  the  Attacots ;  and  at  page  54  an  ancient  historical  poem  of  H>4  verses, 
reciting  the  leading  features  of  the  history  of  the  Belga?. 

The  fourth  book,  which  begins  at  page  75,  and  contains  the  history  of  the 
Tuatha  De-Dan  anns,  gives  the  names  of  their  territorial  divisions,  with  lists  and 
genealogies  of  their  kings  and  other  distinguished  persons.  This  occupies  9  pages, 
and  ends  at  page  84. 

The  fifth  and  succeeding  books,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  devoted  to 
the  history  and  genealogies  of  the  Milesians,  and  commences  at  page  84.  The 
pedigrees  commence  at  page  114,  with  the  northern  tribes  of  the  Kinel  Owen — 
the  O'Neills,  Mac  Loughlins,  O'Kancs,  O'Gormleys,  &c.  &c. ;  these  terminate  at 
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page  1 50.  The  pedigrees  of  the  Kinel  Connell,  or  families  of  Donegal,  follow, 
as  O'Donnells,  O'Boyles,  O'Doghertys,  ic. ;  and  at  page  159  there  is  a  list  of 
the  chiefs  of  Tirconnell  down  to  the  year  1G00. 

Page  lfil,— Next  follow  the  genealogies  of  the  Clan  Colinnn,  of  whom  the 
O'Melaghlins,  kings  of  Meath,  were  the  most  distinguished  family. 

Page  1G3, — Next  follow  the  genealogies  of  the  posterity  of  Hugh  Slancy, 
from  whom  the  O'Kellys  and  other  families  of  Brcgia  descend.  Next,  of  the 
posterity  of  Carbry,  the  son  of  Niall.  Next,  of  the  posterity  of  Fiacha,  the  son 
of  Niall, — the  Macgcoghegans,  Molloys,  &c.  Next,  of  the  posterity  of  Maine, 
— the  Foxes,  Magawleys,  O'Brccns,  &c. 

Page  212,— The  families  of  Connaught  descended  from  Muircadhach  Muil- 
leahan, — the  O' Conors,  Mac  Dermntt*,  Mac  Donoghs,  O'Malroncya,  ice.  Then 
follow  the  names,  order  of  succession,  and  chronology  of  the  Christian  kings  of 
Connaught,  taken  from  an  ancient  poem. 

Page  2(31, — The  genealogies  of  the  families  of  Tireragh  on  the  Moy,  the 
Mac  Firbiscs,  O'Dowds,  &c. ;  with  an  account  of  their  territories. 

Page  270, — Genealogies  of  the  families  of  Ceara,  in  Mayo. 

Page  272, — Genealogies  of  the  families  of  Tirawlcy,  in  the  same  county. 

Page  277,— A  poem  of  892  verses,  by  Giolla  Iosa  more  Mac  Firbis,  enume- 
rating the  families  of  Tireragh  and  Tirawlcy  and  their  inheritances. 

Page  299,— The  history  and  genealogies  of  the  families  of  Oriel,— Magu ires, 
Mac  Mahons,  &c. 

Page  320,— The  history  and  genealogies  of  the  families  of  Hy-Mainc  in 
Connaught, — the  O'Kellys,  &c. 

Page  330, — An  ancient  poem  of  160  verses,  by  Giolla  na  naomh  O'Dunn, 
on  the  genealogies  of  the  families  of  Oriel,  a  district  embracing  the  present 
counties  of  Louth,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan. 

Page  334,— The  history  and  genealogies  of  the  Heremonians,  in  the  southern 
half  of  Ireland. 

Page  400, — The  history  and  genealogies  of  the  Dalriads,  or  Irish  colony,  in 
Scotland,  drawn  from  Irish  and  Scotch  authorities. 

Page  408, — The  genealogies  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 

Page  414, — An  ancient  poem  of  108  verses,  detailing  the  succession  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland  down  to  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Donogh,  in  whose  time  the  poem 
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was  written.  This  is  the  celebrated  poem  so  essential  to  Scottish  history,  which 
has  been  published  from  this  very  copy  by  Pinkerton  and  by  O' Conor;  and  no 
other  ancient  copy  is  now  known  to  exist,  nor  could  any  other  be  found  in 
the  time  of  O'Flaherty,  more  than  a  century  since. 

Page  418, — An  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Picts  in  Scotland,  and  of 
the  wars  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  with  the  Romans.  This  tract,  which  is  written  in 
Latin,  and  occupies  five  pages,  is  a  very  valuable  document,  and,  I  believe,  as  yet 
unpublished. 

To  this  is  appended,  in  our  transcript,  fourteen  pages  of  very  interesting 
matter  not  found  in  the  original  work,  but  copied  from  an  insertion  by  Mac 
Firbis  himself  in  an  abstract  of  it  written  in  1666.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
first  establishment  of  the  claims  of  the  Milesians  to  the  Scottish  sovereignty,  and 
of  the  succession  of  the  Stewarts,  their  genealogy,  intermarriages,  &c. ;  with  a 
collection  of  some  Irish  and  Scottish  surnames. 

Page  426, — A  list  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Lcinster,  from  an  ancient  poem. 

Page  430,— The  history  and  genealogies  of  the  Lagenian  families,  descended 
from  Leary,  the  son  of  Hugony  the  Great. 

Page  461, — Genealogies  of  the  descendants  of  the  monarch  Cathaoir  more. 

Page  472, — Ancient  and  modern  compilations  of  the  genealogies  of  the 
Leinster  families,  as  the  Mac  Murroghs  or  Cavanaghs,  O'Byrnes,  O'Tooles, 
Fit*  Patricks,  &c. 

Page  485,— The  history  and  genealogies  of  the  families  descended  from  Ir, 
son  of  Milesius, — the  ancient  Ultonians. 

Page  491, — A  short  metrical  and  prose  extract  from  the  book  of  Sabhall 
Phadraig,  (now  Saul,  county  of  Down,)  treating  of  the  Ulidians. 

Page  493,— An  account  of  the  families  of  the  Ulidians,  called  Dal  Fiatach, 
taken  from  the  book  of  Saul. 

Page  505, — An  account  of  the  poets  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Page  514,— An  account  of  the  Dalaradians. 

Page  535,— An  account  of  the  descendants  of  Fergus  Mac  Roigh. 

Page  556, — The  history  and  genealogies  of  the  families  of  Lcix. 

Page  561, — Genealogies  of  the  Ultonians,  from  the  book  of  Saul,  Psalter 
of  Cashel,  Book  of  Lecan,  ice. 
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Page  564, — Genealogies  of  the  families  of  Leix, — the  O'Mores,  O'Kellys, 
O'Dowlings,  O'Lawlcrs,  O'Dorans,  &c. 

Page  589, — An  ancient  poem  of  320  verses,  on  the  Irian  kings  of  Ulster. 

Page  599, — History  and  genealogies  of  the  Momonians. 

Page  658, — A  quotation  of  72  verses,  from  O'Dugan's  topographical  poem, 
respecting  the  Dclvins. 

Page  665,— Genealogies,  &c.  of  the  families  of  Gallen  and  Leyney,— the 
()' Haras,  O'Garas,  &c. 

Page  688, — A  list  of  the  kings  of  Minister,  down  to  Donnel)  O'Brien,  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

Page  692,— History  of  Irish  saints. 

Page  754, — The  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  compiled  from  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  which  Mac  Firbis  calls  the  Book  of  Fergal  O'Gara. 

Page  768, — The  history  of  the  Fomorians  and  Danes. 

Page  780,— The  history  and  pedigrees  of  the  Anglo-Normans. 

Page  781, — A  list  of  the  names  of  the  Normans  who  came  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror  to  England. 

Page  786, — The  history  and  genealogies  of  the  English  families  in  Ireland, 
viz.  first  the  Geraldines,  concerning  whom  two  anonymous  poems  are  given,  the 
first  consisting  of  148,  and  the  second,  which  was  written  in  1601,  of  248  verses  : 
these  poems  commence  at  page  789,  and  end  at  798.  These  poems  are  followed 
by  genealogies  of  the  families  of  Burke,  Butler,  Birmingham,  Gibbon,  Scott, 
Barry,  Roche,  Purccll,  Nugent,  Costelloe,  Philips,  Jordan,  Gumming,  Walsh, 
Barrett,  Mac  Quillan,  Joicc,  Dillon,  Tyrcll,  Bamwall,  Tuite,  Darcy,  Petit, 
Cusack,  Brown,  Prendergast,  Tobin,  Dalton,  Sec.  &c. 

Page  839,— The  history  of  the  family  of  Walsh,  translated  from  the  book  of 
I-aurence  Walsh,  written  in  1588. 

After  page  840,  ten  pages  have  been  inserted  from  the  abstract  of  1666, 
already  referred  to,  eight  of  which  are  devoted  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
family  of  Nugent  than  that  given  in  the  original  work,  and  the  other  two,  of  the 
family  of  Darcy. 

Page  845, — A  list  of  the  chief  governors  of  Ireland,  from  Earl  Strongbow 
to  Sir  John  Pcrrot,  in  1584. 
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Page  854, — A  general  index  to  the  work,  giving  the  proper  names  of  men 
and  places,  excepting  the  saints  and  their  churches. 

Page  926, — An  index  to  that  part  of  the  work  treating  of  the  Irish  saints. 

Page  935,— The  topographical  poem  of  O'Dugan,  on  the  Northern  Division 
of  Ireland. 

Page  948, — The  topographical  poem  of  O'Huidhrin  on  the  Southern  Division 
of  Ireland.  This  poem,  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Michael  O'Clery,  ends 
the  volume  at  page  957. 

Such  are  the  principal  contents  of  this  valuable  manuscript,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  contains  much  important  historical  matter  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
which  it  was  of  great  importance  should  be  deposited  in  some  public  library,  easy 
of  access  to  those  who  could  turn  it  to  useful  account,  as  well  as  that  the  chance 
of  its  loss,  while  dependent  on  a  single  copy,  should  be  diminished,  by  the  exis- 
tence of  a  faithful  transcript.  Of  its  value  the  Academy  will  form  some  idea 
from  the  following  observations,  made  by  one  in  the  highest  degree  qualified  to 
form  a  just  estimate — I  allude  to  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagare, 
who  writes  as  follows  in  his  preface  to  Ogygia  Vindicated,  p.  xx.  "  Ptolomey 
could  know  but  little  of  Ireland  in  the  second  century  ;  his  defects,  however, 
have  been  supplied  in  the  Lecan  records,  as  copied  by  the  late  celebrated 
Mac  Firbis.  In  that  copy  (now  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,)  we  have  an 
account  of  the  several  tribes  of  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
It  throws  additional  light  on  the  history  of  that  and  some  subsequent  ages,  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  document  of  Celtic  topography  hitherto  dis- 
covered." 

That  the  transcript  now  finished  is  not  inferior  in  penmanship  to  the  original 
manuscript,  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  inspects  it.  But  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  adding,  that  it  is  superior  in  many  more  important  respects.  The  original  has 
suffered  much  injury  from  its  margins  having  been  cut  down  by  a  modern  binder, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  contents  has  been  wholly  obliterated  by  stains. 
The  losses  thus  sustained  have  nearly  all  been  supplied  from  two  abstracts  of  the 
work  now,  through  the  favor  of  their  proprietors,  in  my  hands.  The  first  of 
these  was  written  in  1726,  by  James  Maguire  of  Slieve-da-Con,  in  the  county 
of  Fermanagh ;  and  the  second  is  a  transcript  from  an  abstract  of  the  original 
work,  with  considerable  additions,  made  by  Mac  Firbis  himself  in  1666.  And 
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here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  the  existence  of  this  amended  abstract 
was  unknown  to  Charles  O*  Conor  of  Bclanagarc,  the  best  informed  Irish  scholar 
of  the  last  century,  though  he  was  aware  of  Mac  Firbis's  intention  of  writing  it, 
as  he  thus  states,  in  speaking  of  the  original  work,  in  his  preface  to  Ogygia  Vin- 
dicated, p.  ix.  "  Of  that  work  Mac  Firbis  intended  a  second  draught,  (as  he 
intimates,)  with  amendments  and  corrections,  but  whether  he  executed  his  design 
we  cannot  learn."  In  this  abstract  the  compiler  re-wrote  many  introductory  pas- 
sages corrected  many  errors,  continued  the  pedigrees  in  many  instances  down 
to  that  period,  and  added  many  collateral  names  not  included  in  the  original 
work.  In  our  transcript  all  these  improvements,  corrections,  and  additions  have 
been  carefully  inserted  from  both  works;  and  that  they  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  text  of  the  original,  they  are  all  distinguished  by  marginal 
references  to  the  works  from  which  they  have  been  taken.  In  like  manner 
it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  distinguish  several  marginal  observations  which 
occur  in  the  original,  and  which  were  written  by  Charles  O'Conor. 

The  transcript  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Eugene  Curry,  a  person  in  every  way 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  undertaking,  whether  as  an  Irish  scholar,  or  a  faithful 
scribe ;  and  the  labour  and  zeal  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  work,  are  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise.  With  a  transcript  from  his  hands  we  must  have  felt  satis- 
fied ;  but  that  no  doubt  whatever  should  exist  of  its  perfection,  the  critical  skill 
of  another  Irish  scholar  of  the  highest  distinction  has  been  called  into  exercise, 
and  applied  with  an  equal  degree  of  patient  ardour, — I  need  scarcely  say  that  I 
allude  to  Mr.  J.  O'Donovan,  by  whom  the  whole  work,  word  for  word,  and  letter 
for  letter,  has  been  most  carefully  compared  with  the  original. 

In  connexion  with  a  notice  of  a  work  so  important,  it  would  not  be  improper 
to  add  some  hiographical  account  of  its  author ;  unfortunately,  however,  but 
few  materials  now  exist  to  enable  me  to  give  such  a  sketch  as  would  be  satis- 
factory, or  as  the  subject  deserves. 

Of  his  private  history,  all  that  is  known  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  He 
was  a  native  of  Lecan,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  called  Lccan  Mac  Firbis,  from 
his  ancestors,  who,  from  the  earliest  times,  were  hereditary  historians  and  anti- 
quaries of  the  lower  Connaught.  It  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  valuable  manu- 
script volume  called  the  Book  of  Lccan,  which  was  compiled  in  the  14th  century, 
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In  the  calamities  of  the  civil  ware  of  1641  this  family  lost  their  hereditary 
possessions  ;  but  the  ruins  of  their  castle,  bearing  their  name,  still  survive,  and 
give  melancholy  interest  to  a  dreary  landscape. 

The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is  known  that,  in  order  to  perfect 
his  education  as  an  antiquary,  he  was  placed  at  an  early  age  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Mac  Egans,  hereditary  Brehons  or  judges  in  Ormond,  from  whom  he 
acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Brehon  laws.  In  subsequent  years  he 
employed  himself  in  several  works  which  he  considered  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  Irish  literature ;  and  after  the  loss  of  his  hereditary  property  he  was 
employed  as  a  translator  and  assistant  by  the  celebrated  Sir  James  Ware.  Some 
of  the  translations  made  for  the  latter  are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  To  these  meagre  facts  I  can  only  add  that  of  his  death,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Charles  O' Conor,  was  tragical, — for  this  last  of  the  Mac  Fir- 
bises  was  unfortunately  murdered  at  Dunflin  in  the  county  of  Sligo  in  the 
year  1670.  The  circumstances  connected  with  this  event  were  known  to  that 
gentleman,  but  a  proper  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  descendants  of  the  mur- 
derer, who  was  a  gentleman  of  the  country,  prevented  him  from  detailing  them. 
They  are,  however,  still  remembered  in  the  district  in  which  it  occurred,  but  I 
will  not  depart  from  the  example  set  me,  by  exposing  them  to  public  light. 

Of  the  other  works  of  Mac  Firbis,  the  only  satisfactory  knowledge  which  we 
possess  is  derived  from  himself.  He  states,  in  the  preface  to  the  work  now  before 
us,  that  he  had  written  a  dictionary  of  the  Brehon  laws,  in  which  he  had  explained 
them  extensively ;  and  also  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  and  writers  of  ancient 
Ireland.  Neither  of  these  works  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  But  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  former  at  least  may  still  exist,  as  an  Irish  scholar, 
O'Flanagan,  quoted  from  it  about  twenty  years  since.  The  discovery  of  this 
work,  which  Charles  O' Conor  has  characterized  as  "  the  great  desideratum  of 
the  present  age,"  would  be  of  the  highest  importance,  as  its  loss  would  be  an 
irreparable  injury  to  Irish  literature.  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  a  con- 
gratulation to  the  Academy  on  their  acquisition  of  so  important  an  addition 
to  their  manuscript  library,  and  on  their  having,  by  their  liberality,  rendered 
available  to  the  public  this  valuable  remain  of  the  last  hereditary  antiquary  of 
Ireland. 
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II.  An  Account  of  an  ancient  Irish  Reliquary,  called  the  Domnach-Airgid. 
By  George  Petrie,  Esq.,  R.H.A.,  M.R.I.A. 


Re«d  22nd  October,  1832  ;  »nd  9th  January,  1837. 


THE  ancient  cumdachs,  or  ornamental  cases,  in  which  the  Irish  were  accustomed 
to  preserve  their  early  religious  manuscripts  and  other  relics,  have  been  within  a 
few  years  elaborately  illustrated  and  familiarized  to  the  learned  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
O' Conor,  and  still  more  recently  by  Sir  William  Betham.  Till  that  period  the 
present  existence  of  those  interesting  monuments  of  our  ancient  literature  and 
art  was  scarcely  known  to  the  literary  world,  as  they  were  generally  concealed  in 
the  hands  of  poor  and  illiterate  persons,  by  whom  they  were  preserved,  and 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  either  from  a  veneration  for  their 
supposed  sanctity,  or  as  a  means  of  support,  derived  from  their  frequent  applica- 
tion among  the  vulgar  to  superstitious  purposes.  In  this  manner,  and  from  both 
the  considerations  alluded  to,  the  very  singular  piece  of  antiquity,  which  I  have 
now  the  honor  of  exhibiting  to  the  Academy,  has  been  long  preserved  and 
employed,  as,  while  its  safe  keeping  was  considered  by  its  possessors  to  be  a  reli- 
gious duty,  it  was  nevertheless  hired  out  into  the  surrounding  district  on  a 
sufficient  deposit,  and  for  a  small  consideration  ;  sometimes  that  persons  suspected 
or  accused  of  crime  might  exonerate  themselves  from  the  imputation  by  an  oath 
taken  on  its  contents — a  practice  apparently  derived  from  the  ancient  use  of  the 
sacred  volume  which  it  contains ;  at  other  times  for  the  application  of  its  sup- 
posed miraculous  power  in  removing  diseases  both  from  men  and  cattle — a 
superstition  probably  originating  in  the  use  of  the  relics  which  it  was  supposed 
to  enshrine.  From  such  uses,  and  the  great  probability  of  ultimate  destruction, 
it  has  fortunately  been  rescued  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  present  possessor, 
Mr.  Smith  of  College-green,  the  bookseller,  by  whom  it  was  recently  purchased 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clones  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  its  original  locality, 
from  one  of  the  Maguire  family,  descended  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Fermanagh. 
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In  its  present  state  this  ancient  remain  appears  to  have  been  equally  designed 
as  a  shrine  for  the  preservation  of  relies  and  of  a  book  ;  but  the  latter  was  pro- 
bably its  sole  original  use.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  box,  nine  inches  by 
seven,  and  five  inches  in  height. 

This  box  is  composed  of  three  distinct  covers,  of  which  the  first,  or  inner  one, 
is  of  wood — yew  ;  the  second,  or  middle  one,  of  copper,  plated  with  silver ;  and 
the  third,  or  outer  one,  of  silver,  plated  with  gold. 

In  the  comparative  ages  of  these  several  covers,  there  is  obviously  a  great 
difference.  The  first  may  probably  be  coeval  with  the  manuscript  which  it  was 
intended  to  preserve ;  the  second,  in  the  style  of  its  scroll,  or  interlaced,  ornament, 
indicates  a  period  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  centuries ;  while  the  figures  in 
relief,  the  ornaments,  and  the  letters  on  the  third,  or  outer  cover,  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  being  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

This  last,  or  external  cover,  is  of  great  interest,  as  a  specimen  of  the  skill  and 
taste  in  art  of  its  time  in  Ireland,  and  also  for  the  highly  finished  representa- 
tions of  ancient  costume  which  it  preserves.  The  ornaments  on  the  top  consist 
chiefly  of  a  large  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  alto  relievo  in  the  centre,  and  eleven 
figures  of  saints  in  basso  relievo  on  each  side,  in  four  oblong  compartments.  At 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  there  is  a  representation  of  the  dove,  or  Holy  Ghost, 
enamelled  in  gold  ;  and  over  this  a  small  square  reliquary,  covered  with  a 
crystal,  and  which  probably  contains  a  supposed  piece  of  the  true  cross.  Imme- 
diately over  this  again  is  a  shield,  on  which  the  implements  of  the  {Mission 
are  emblazoned  in  blue  and  red  paste ;  and  above  this  there  is  another  square  re- 
liquary, similarly  covered  with  crystal,  but  of  smaller  size.  The  smaller  figures 
in  relief  arc,  in  the  first  compartment,  the  Irish  saints — Columb,  Brigid,  and 
Patrick;  in  the  second,  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  and  Paul;  in  the  third, 
the  Archangel  Michael  and  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  and  in  the  fourth,  a  bishop 
presenting  a  cumdach,  or  cover,  to  an  ecclesiastic — a  device  which  has  evidently 
an  historical  relation  to  the  reliquary  itself,  and  which  shall  be  noticed  here- 
after.   There  is  a  third  figure  in  this  compartment  which  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  these  figures  have  been  arranged  by  a  person 
recently  employed  to  repair  the  case,  in  a  different  order  from  their  original  one, 
as  here  given  on  the  authority  of  one  of  a  set  of  drawings  of  this  reliquary, 
previously  made,  with  which  I  have  been  favored  by  my  friend  Sir  W.  Betham. 
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The  rim  is  ornamented  on  its  two  external  faces  with  various  grotesque 
devices,  executed  with  very  considerable  skill,  and  the  angles  were  enriched 
with  pearls,  probably  native,  or  other  precious  jewels.  A  tablet  on  the  rim,  and 
at  the  upper  side,  presents  the  following  inscription  in  the  Monkish  character 
used  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  : 

"  JOHS  :  O  KARBRI  :  COMORBANIS  :  S  :  TIGNACI1  :  PMISlT." 

Or  with  the  contractions  lengthened  ;  thus  : 

JOHANNES  O  KARBRI  COMOBBANUS  [sUCCCSSOr]  SANCTI  TIGHERN ACII  PERMI8IT. 

Another  inscription,  in  the  same  character,  preserves  the  name  of  the  artist 
by  whom  those  embellishments  on  the  outer  case  were  executed,  and  is  valuable 
as  proving  that  this  interesting  specimen  of  ancient  art  was  not  of  foreign  manu- 
facture.   It  will  be  found  on  a  small  moulding  over  one  of  the  tablets : 

»  JOHANES  :  O  BARRDAN  :  FABR1CAVIT." 

The  front  side  of  the  case  presents  three  convex  pater<e,  ornamented,  in  a  very 
elegant  style  of  art,  with  figures  of  grotesque  animals  and  traceries :  they  arc 
enamelled  with  a  blue  paste,  and  have  in  the  centre  of  each  cup  an  uncut  crystal 
covering  relics  like  those  on  the  top.  An  interesting  feature  on  this  side  is 
the  figure  of  a  chief  or  nobleman  on  horseback,  with  sword  in  hand.  It 
exhibits  with  minute  accuracy  the  costume  of  the  nobility  in  Ireland  during  the 
14th  century. 

The  ornaments  contained  within  the  rim,  on  the  back  or  opposite  side,  are 
lost,  and  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  the  recent  repairer,  with  figures  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  right  and  left  sides.  These  figures  are,  however, 
restored  to  their  proper  places  in  the  accompanying  plates,  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  \V.  Betham's  drawings ;  from  which  it  appears  that  these  sides  were  originally 
ornamented  with  figures  in  relief,  like  those  on  the  top. 

On  the  right  hand  side,  the  upper  compartment  presents  a  figure  of  St.  Ca- 
therine with  those  of  a  monk  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  on  the  left,  and  a  boy 
incensing  on  the  right :  these  latter  figures  are  not  in  relief,  but  are  engraved 
on  the  field  of  the  tablet.   The  second,  or  lower  compartment  of  this  side  is  lost. 

On  the  left  hand  side,  the  upper  compartment  presents  the  figure  of  an  eccle- 
siastic seated  on  a  chair  or  throne,  his  left  hand  holding  a  small  cross,  and  his 
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right  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  giving  the  benediction :  figures  incensing  are  en- 
graved on  the  field.  This  principal  figure  probably  represents  S.  Mac  Carthen,  or 
St.  Tighernach.  The  under  compartment  exhibits  a  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  round  medallion  or  picture  of  the  Lamb ;  and  in  his 
right  hand  a  scroll,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  words,  "  Ecce  Agnus  Dei."  A 
figure  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  with  the  head  of  St.  John  on  a  salver, 
appears  engraved  on  the  field. — (See  Plate  III.) 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  these  tablets  to  the  back,  as  already  stated, 
the  more  ancient  plated  cover  has  become  exposed  on  the  two  ends,  as  shown 
in  Plate  IV. 

The  bottom,  or  back,  of  the  case  is  ornamented  with  a  large  cross,  on  which 
there  is  an  inscription  in  the  gothic  or  black  letter.  This  inscription  is  of  a 
later  age  than  those  already  noticed,  but  I  am  unable,  from  its  injured  state,  to 
it  wholly.  It  concludes  with  the  word  "  CloaCftar,"  the  name  of  the 
to  which,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  reliquary  originally  appertained. 
I  now  come  to  the  most  important  portion  of  this  remarkable  monument  of 
antiquity, — the  treasure  for  whose  honor  and  preservation  so  much  cost  and  labour 
were  expended.  It  is  a  Latin  manuscript  of  the  Gospels ;  but  of  what  text 
or  version  I  am  unable,  in  its  present  state,  to  offer  an  opinion,  as  the  mem- 
branes arc  so  tenaciously  incorporated  by  time  that  I  dare  not  venture,  through 
fear  of  injuring,  to  separate  them.  These  Gospels  are  separate  from  each 
other,  and  three  of  them  appear  to  be  perfect ;  but  the  fourth,  which  is  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  considerably  injured  in  the  beginning,  and  from  this 
two  leaves  have  been  detached,  which  have  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the  subject  of, 
as  well  as  the  form  of  letter  used  in,  the  manuscript, — namely,  the  Uncial  or 
corrupt  Roman  character,  popularly  called  Irish,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College.  That  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  those  manuscripts — which  arc  of 
the  sixth  century — I  have  little  doubt ;  and  from  evidences  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently adduce,  I  think  it  not  unlikely  to  be  of  an  even  earlier  age,— perhaps  the 
oldest  copy  of  the  Sacred  Word  now  existing. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  these  evidences  in  consecutive  order. 
1.  It  is  of  importance  to  prove  that  this  cumdach,  or  reliquary,  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Domnach,  or,  as  it  is  pro- 
vol.  xvm.  c 
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nounccd,  Donagh,  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  Dominions.  This  fact  is 
proved  by  a  recent  popular  tale  of  very  great  power,  by  Mr.  Carlcton,  called  the 
44  Donagh,"  in  which  the  superstitious  uses  to  which  this  reliquary  has  been 
long  applied,  are  ably  exhibited,  and  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
storv.  It  is  also  particularly  described  under  this  name  by  the  Rev.  John  Groves, 
in  his  account  of  the  Parish  of  Errigal-Kccroge,  in  the  third  volume  of  Shaw 
Mason's  Parochial  Survey,  page  H53,  though,  as  the  writer  states,  it  was  not 
actually  preserved  in  that  parish. 

2.  The  inscriptions  on  the  external  case  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Domnach 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Clones,  or  see  of  Clogher.  The  John  O'Karbri, 
the  Cmnharh,  or  successor  of  St.  Tighcrnach,  recorded  in  one  of  those  inscrip- 
tions as  the  person  at  whose  cost,  or  by  whose  jK'nnission  the  outer  ornamental 
case  was  made,  was,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  Abbot  of 
Clones,  and  died  in  the  year  13o3.  He  is  properly  called  in  that  inscription 
Comorlmnus,  or  successor  of  Tighcrnach,  who  was  the  first  Abbot  and  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  Clones,  to  which  place,  after  the  death  of  St.  Mac-Carthen  in 
the  year  50(i,  he  removed  the  see  of  Clogher,  having  erected  a  new  church, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  St.  Tighcrnach,  according 
to  all  our  ancient  authorities,  died  in  the  year  548. 

3.  It  appears  from  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  life  of  St.  Mac-Carthen,  pre- 
served by  Colgan,  that  a  remarkable  reliquary  was  given  by  St.  Patrick  to  that 
saint  when  he  placed  him  over  the  see  of  Clogher. 

"  Et  addidit,  [Patricius]  Accipe,  inquit,  baculum  itineris  mei,  quo  ego  mem- 
bra mea  sustento,  et  serinium  in  quo  de  sanctorum  Apostolorum  reliquiis  et  de 
sanctaj  Maria;  capillis,  et  sancta  Cruce  Domini,  et  scpulchro  ejus  etaliis  reliquiis 
Sanctis  continentur.  Quibus  dictis  dimisit  cum  osculo  pacis  patcrna  fultum 
benedictione." — Colgan,  Vit.  S.  Macaerthenni  (2-t  Mart.)  Acta  SS.  p.  738. 

From  this  passage  we  learn  one  great  cause  of  the  sanctity  in  which  this  reli- 
quary was  held,  and  of  the  uses  of  the  several  recesses  for  reliques  which  it 
presents.  It  also  explains  the  historical  rp/ievo  on  the  top — the  figure  of  St. 
Patrick  presenting  the  Domnach  to  S.  Mac-Citrthen. 

4.  In  Jocelyn's  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  (cap.  1 13,)  we  have  also  a  notice  to  the 
same  effect,  but  in  which  the  Domnach  is  called  a  Chrismatorium,  and  the  relics 
are  not  specified, — in  all  probability  because  they  were  not  then  appended  to  it. 

In  these  authorities  there  is  evidently  much  appearance  of  the  Monkish 
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frauds  of  tin-  middle  ages,  but  still  they  are  evidences  of  the  tradition  of  the 
country  that  such  a  gift  had  been  made  by  Patrick  to  Mac-Carthen.  And  as 
we  advance  higher  in  chronological  authorities  we  find  the  notice  of  this  gift 
stripped  of  much  of  its  acquired  garb  of  fiction,  and  related  with  more  of  the 
simplicity  of  truth. 

r>.  In  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  called  the  Tripartite,  usually  aserilvd  to  St.  Evin, 
an  author  of  the  seventh  century,  and  which  even  in  its  present  interpolated  state 
is  confessedly  prior  to  the  tenth,  there  is  the  following  remarkable  passage  (as 
translated  by  Colgan  from  the  original  Irish)  relative  to  the  gift  of  the  Domnuch 
from  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  to  St.  Mac-Carthen,  in  which  it  is  expressly 
described  under  the  very  same  appellation  which  it  still  hears. 

"  Aliquantis  ergo  evolutis  diebus  Mae-Caertemium,  sive  Caerthemuitii 
Episcopuin  pnrfecit  scdi  Episcopal!  Clocherensi,  ab  Artbnacha  regni  Metropoli 
baud  multum  distanti :  et  apud  cum  rcliquit  argenteum  cjuoddam  reliquiarium 
Doinii'irh-nir^idh  vulgo  nuneu|mtum  ;  quod  viro  Dei,  in  Iliberniam  venienti, 
etelitus  missum  erat." — VII.  Vita  S.Patricii,  Lib.  in.  cap.  3,  Tr.  Th.  p.  \\\\. 

This  passage  is  elsewhere  given  by  Colgan,  with  a  slight  change  of  words  in 
the  translation,  as  follows  : 

"  Aliquantis  igitur  evolutis  diebus  S.  Maceacrthcnnum  Episcopum,  pnefecit 
sedi  Cloeharcnsi  ab  Ardinacha  regni  Metropoli  haud  multum  distanti :  et  apud 
eum  rcliquit  argenteum  quoddam  reliquiarium  Domnach-airgid  vulgo  appel- 
lation, quod  viro  Dei  in  Iliberniam  venienti  ca'litus  missum  erat." — Vita 
S.  Maccaerthcnni  (24  Mart.)  AA.SS.  p.  738. 

In  this  passage,  which  is  unquestionably  prior  to  all  the  others,  we  find  the 
Domnach  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Airgid — an  addition  which  was 
applicable  only  to  its  more  ancient  or  silver  plated  case,  and  which  could  not 
with  propriety  lie  applied  to  its  more  recent  covering,  which  in  its  original  state 
had  the  appearance  of  being  of  gold. 

On  these  evidences — and  more  might  probably  be  procured  if  time  had 
allowed — we  may,  I  think,  w  ith  tolerable  certainty,  rest  the  following  conclusions  : 

1 .  That  the  Domnach  is  the  identical  reliquary  given  by  St.  Patrick  to  St. 
Mac-Carthen. 

2.  As  the  form  of  the  cumdach  indicates  that  it  was  intended  to  receive  a 
Iwok,  and  as  the  relics  are  all  attached  to  the  outer  and  least  ancient  cover,  it  is 
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manifest  that  the  use  of  the  box  as  a  reliquary  was  not  its  original  intention.  The 
natural  inference  therefore  is,  that  it  contained  a  manuscript  which  had  belonged 
to  St.  Patrick ;  and  as  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospels,  apparently  of  that  early 
age,  is  found  within  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  that  identical  one 
for  which  the  box  was  originally  made,  and  which  the  Irish  apostle  probably 
brought  with  him  on  his  mission  into  this  country.  It  is  indeed,  not  merely 
possible,  but  even  probable,  that  the  existence  of  this  manuscript  was  unknown 
to  the  Monkish  biographers  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Mac-earthen,  who  speak  of  the 
box  as  a  scrinium  or  reliquary  only.  The  outer  cover  was  evidently  not  made  to 
open;  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  relics  attached  to  it  were  not  introduced  into  Ire- 
land before  the  twelfth  century.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  no  superstition 
was  and  is  more  common  in  connexion  with  the  ancient  cumdachs  than  the  dread 

These  conclusions  will,  I  think,  be  strengthened  considerably  by  the  facts, 
that  the  word  Domnach,  as  applied  either  to  a  church,  as  usual,  or  to  a  reliquary, 
as  in  this  instance,  is  only  to  be  found  in  our  histories  in  connexion  with  St.  Pa- 
trick's time;  and,  that  in  the  latter  sense — its  application  to  a  reliquary — it 
only  once  occurs  in  all  our  ancient  authorities,  namely,  in  the  single  reference  to 
the  gift  to  St.  Mac-Carthen  ;  no  other  reliquary  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, having  ever  been  known  by  that  appellation.  And  it  should  also  be 
observed,  that  all  the  ancient  reliqucs  preserved  in  Ireland,  whether  bells,  books, 
croziers,  or  other  remains,  have  invariably,  and  without  any  single  exception, 
been  preserved  and  venerated  only  as  appertaining  to  the  original  founders  of 
the  churches  to  which  they  belonged. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  the  Domnach  has  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Hon.  Henry  R.  Wcstcnra,  at  a  cost  of  tliree  hundred  pounds.  That 
truly  patriotic  gentleman  immediately  on  his  becoming  the  possessor  of  this  inte- 
resting monument  of  the  Insula  Sacra,  honored  me  with  a  request  that  I  would 
communicate  to  the  Academy  and  to  the  University,  that,  as  his  only  object  in 
becoming  its  purchaser  was  that  it  might  not  pass  out  of  Ireland,  he  would  be  at 
all  times  ready  to  surrender  it  to  either  of  these  national  institutions  as  a  proper 
depository  for  its  preservation,  at  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  sum  which  it  cost  him. 
A  liberality  so  enlightened  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  admired  and  honored. 
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1  also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  add,  that,  having  been  favored, 
recently,  by  Mr.  Westenra,  with  a  loan  of  the  Domnach  for  further  examination, 
I  requested  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  to  examine  the  detached  membranes 
of  the  manuscript,  and  to  give  me  his  opinion  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the 
version  and  age  of  the  writing,  as  far  as  the  fragments  would  permit  such 
opinion  to  be  formed.  I  now  add  his  transcript  of  what  was  legible,  together 
with  his  remarks ;  and  I  am  authorized  by  him  to  state,  that  although  he  at  first 
thought  the  contractions  used  in  the  fragment, — and  especially  the  (;)  in  the  con- 
traction u»q; — to  argue  a  later  date  than  the  historical  evidences  indicated,  he  has 
since  seen  reason  to  change  his  opinion.  While  this  sheet  was  passing  through 
the  press,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  re-considering  the  subject,  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College ;  and  he  now  thinks  that  the  contractions  of  the  Domnach 
manuscript  might  have  been  in  use  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  type  in  which  the  following  fragments  are 
printed  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  fac-simile  of  the  MS.,  in  which  the  letters  arc 
larger,  but  it  will  give  a  very  good  general  idea  of  the  character,  having  been 
from  the  best  specimens  of  Irish  MSS.  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

COLLATION  OF  TWO  LEAVES  OF  THE  DOMNACH-A1RGID  MANUSCRIPT. 

Fol.  1,  facie. 

Mat.  i. 

  1 

CION18  lb  1  

oauit)  F'tu  a6Ra  

am  a&Racham   2 

Semiic  issac  issac  ir  ^eNinc  1a 
co6  iaco&  tr  sernJic  luoam  ec  F«a 

 eiu8  iuoa8  ir  5..uic  F»a  3 

cries  is  ec  zapam  


Ver.  1.  A  space  is  left  for  ao  illuminated  L,  of  which  some  faint  trace*  still  I 
Ver.  2.  Isaac  autem. — Vidg.   The  Venio  Antiqua  (ap.  Sabatier)  omiti  autem. 
Ver.  8.  A  atop  between  tju$  and  Judo*  in  the  middle  of  the  line.    The  reading  appears  to 
ten  <<  Judas  autem  ircnuit  fralres  pharit  et  laram,"  a  i 
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Mai.  i. 

 CKjICI   7 

 Nine  assa  . .  assa  ir  seHuic  8 

 c  losaphac  ir  jeHUic  io 

nam  lorcam  tr  ^eNUic  oziam  ozi  » 
as  ir  geNUic  iocham  iocha  ir  ^eNU 
ic  achaz  achas  ir  seNuic  ezechi 

am  ezechias  ir  geNUic   io 

.seN  mawesses  ir  seNUic  

 ir  seNUic  losias  .  . 


Ver.  7,  8.  Thin  it  evidently  the  modern  Vulgate ;  the  old  version  read>  Altiiut,  instead  r>f  Abia, 
or  Abias;  and  Asaph,  instead  of  Asa  or  Assa — Vid.  Sabaiier. 

Ver.  10.  Jonas^-'llut  word  is  very  obscure  ;  the  second  i  in  the  original  is  elongated  below 
the  line,  and  has  a  curved  line  <^>  over  it. 

Fol.  %  facie. 

euu  

ir  ge  iaco6  iaco6  ir  geNUic  

Qmwes  gr^o  jeNeRacioNes  

ad  ar>Racham  ueq;  at)  txiuit) 
^eNeuacioHes  xim  ec  a  oauio 
ao  CRansmiSRanoHe  &a6it . . 
his  seNeRaciONesxiiii  ec  a  crons 
misRacioHe  6a6i(.oNi8  usq,  at) 
cRiscum  seNeRaciONes  x   

r,  r.  15.  A  part  of  this  verse  appears  to  have  been  omitted,  as  therp  is  not  room  left  fur  tin- 
whole  in  the  manuscript. 

F«\  18.  The  clause  «'  virum  Mario?,  iic."  appears  to  have  been  omitted.  This  clause  is  g\\>;, 
vcrv  variously  in  manuscripts,  the  Vulgate  rends  "  Virum  Maria?,  de  qua  natus  rst  Jesus,  qui  toralur 
Christus."  The  ancient  version  (in  Sabatier)  reads,  "  Cui  desponsata  virgo  Maria.  Maria  autem 
genuil  Jesum,  qui  dicitur  Christus."  One  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  (the  book 
of  Dimma)  unites  both  reading*  thus,  "  Virum  Maria;  de  qua  natus  est  Jesus  Christus.  Cui  di«pon. 


Mat.  i. 
15 

16 
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MU  virgo  Maria.  Maria  autem  genuit  Jesum  qui  dicitur  Christug."  The  Domnach  manuscript 
appears  to  be  lingular  in  omitting  the  whole  clause. 

Vtr.  17.  Ommes  ergo — The  modern  vulgate  read*  itaqut,  the  ancient  version  trgo,  as  in  Ibis 
manuscript.   In  the  real  of  the  Tense  this  manuscript  agrees  with  the  modern,  and  differs  from  the 
ancient  version,  which  reads  "  gencrationes  sunt  xi\."  in  the  three  places. 
The  back  of  this  leaf  is  altogether  illegible. 

The  contraction,  used  in  this  fragment  aro  ih  for  Jena  (tw.  1) ;  ir  for  autem  (passim);  je 
for  gentrit  (vtr.  16);  (j)  in  upq;  forwaytie;  and  a  line  over  Z  for  em  [ver.  17).  The  only  stop 
visible  is  that  already  noticed  in  nr.  3. 


To  the  preceding  addenda,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  irrelevant  to  add 
a  notice  of  an  ancient  seal  of  an  abbot  of  the  church  in  which  the  Domnach  was 
preserved,  and  which  has  the  appropriate  device, — a  figure  of  the  patron  saint 
holding  a  crosier  with  one  hand,  and  a  book,  having  a  cuuidach,  or  ornamented 
case,  with  the  other.  It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that  this  seal  was  made  for  the 
very  abbot,  John  O'Carbrie,  by  whom  the  outer  cover  was  put  on  the  Domnach; 
but  on  this  point  no  conclusion  is  rested,  as,  unfortunately,  the  surname  of  the 
abbot  is  the  only  portion  of  the  inscription  difficult  to  be  deciphered.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  no  other  Abbot  of  Clones,  having  the  Christian 
name  of  John,  is  found  in  the  Irish  annals,  and  that  the  style  of  the  device  ami 
character  of  the  letters  on  the  seal  Iwlong  to  the  fourteenth  century,  the  period 
in  which  that  abbot  flourished. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows  : 

SPHISIOHISVCCO-IRVADISDOMUSAPLORPPDECLVAIEOVS. 
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Or  with  the  words  divided  and  the  contractions  lengthened,  thus  : 

SIG1LLUM  PATB1S  JOHANKIS  V  CCO-IttV  ABBATIS  DOM  US  APOSTOLORIM  PETRI  ET 

PAULI  DE  CIXAINEOCS. 

The  matrices  of  this  and  another  ancient  seal  of  the  clergy  of  the  bishopric  of 
Kilmorc  were  found  two  or  three  years  since  in  an  island  of  Lough-Erne,  and 
are  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  ,  p 
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III.  On  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tara  HiU.  By  George  Petrie,  Esq., 

It.  II.  A.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 


Read  24th  April,  8th  May,  and  22nd  M*y,  1837. 


THE  Ordnance  Map  of  the  County  of  Meath  being  on  the  eve  of  publication, 
I  am  permitted  by  Colonel  Colby  to  read  to  the  Academy  a  portion  of  the 
memoir  written  to  illustrate  that  map,  which,  from  its  importance  to  ancient 
Irish  topography  and  history,  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  a  general  interest,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prove  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  great  national  work  of  which  it  will  constitute  a  portion. 

The  locality  to  which  this  paper  relates  is  the  well-known  hill  of  Tara,— a 
spot  which  has  been  celebrated  by  native  as  well  as  foreign  writers  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Irish  monarchs,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  their  history  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  at  which  period  it  was  deserted.  But  though  its 
ancient  splendour  has  l>een  the  theme  of  most  modern  Irish  antiquaries  and  his- 
torians, their  labours  have  thrown  but  little  light  either  on  its  past  state  or 
existing  remains,  and  have  made  but  little  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  learned. 
Nor  could  a  different  result  have  been  anticipated  from  careless  and  inaccurate 
notices  of  its  ruins,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  vague  references  to  Irish  autho- 
rities. The  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  at  length  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a  more  satisfactory,  because  a  more  accurate  investigation  ;  and  by  a  scientific 
plan  of  the  remains  at  Tara,  joined  to  an  examination  of  such  ancient  descriptive 
notices  of  its  former  state  as  are  still  remaining,  we  are  put  into  possession  of  all 
the  information  now  likely  to  be  obtained  in  any  way  leading  to  its  successful 
illustration.  Before,  however,  I  lay  the  result  before  the  Academy,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  give  some  detail  of  the  mode  of  investigation  adopted  on  this 
occasion. 

The  first  step  was  to  get  all  the  existing  vestiges  laid  down,  according  to 
measurement,  on  the  map  :  this  was  done  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Captain  Bordes,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Survey  in  the  district. 
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While  this  survey  was  in  progress,  a  careful  search  was  made  in  all  the  ancient 
Irish  manuscripts  accessible,  for  such  documents  of  adescriptive  or  historical  charac- 
ter as  would  tend  to  identify  or  illustrate  these  existing  vestiges.  The  success 
which  had  already  attended  this  mode  of  investigation  in  respect  to  the  ancient 
fortress  of  the  kings  of  Ulster  on  the  hill  of  Ailcach,  near  Dcrry,  led  us  in 
the  present  instance  to  anticipate  an  equally  fortunate  result,  and  we  were  not 
disappointed.  In  the  same  ancient  Irish  topographical  work — the  Dinnseanchus — 
in  which  the  account  of  Aileach  was  discovered,  we  found  several  ancient  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  spot,  some  of  which  describe  with  considerable  distinctness 
and  accuracy  the  remains  existing  on  Tara  Hill  at  the  periods  of  their  com- 
position. 

The  topographical  tract  which  contains  these  interesting  documents  consti- 
tutes a  portion  of  those  invaluable  miscellaneous  compilations  of  ancient  Irish 
literature,  called  the  Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecan,  which  our  Academy  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess.  Other  very  ancient  copies  of  this  tract  arc  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  and  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Stowc ; 
and  a  transcript  of  one  of  the  documents  which  it  contains — the  poem  of 
O'Lochain, — is  also  preserved  in  our  library  in  another  work,  namely,  the 
LeabharGabhala,  or  Book  of  Conquests.  This  transcript,  which  is  very  valuable 
for  its  accuracy,  is  in  the  hand- writing  of  Peregrine  O'Clcry,  one  of  the  cele- 
brated annalists  called  the  Four  Masters,  and  the  best  scribe  among  those 
industrious  compilers.  Of  these  previously  untranslated  and  unvalued  docu- 
ments translations  were  made  by  Mr.  O'Donovan,  a  gentleman  eminently 
qualified  for  the  task. 

The  map  having  been  prepared,  Captain  Bordes,  Mr.  Larcom,  and  myself 
proceeded  to  the  hill  of  Tara,  where  we  called  in  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
O'Donovan,  then  employed  on  the  Survey  in  the  district,  that  we  might 
have  the  advantage  of  his  assistance  in  our  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  various  monuments  still  remaining  could  be  identified  with  those 
anciently  described.  Our  first  labour  was  to  go  over  the  ground  with  the  map, 
in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  its  accuracy,  and  that  no  vestige  of  any  ancient  remain 
had  been  omitted.  The  propriety  of  this  examination  was  soon  apparent :  in  our 
progress  many  important  features  were  discovered,  not  previously  noticed,  and 
which  required  the  aid  of  antiquarian  science  to  appreciate ;  and  some  interesting 
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traditional  information  was  obtained  respecting  objects  now  changed  or  obliterated. 
Till  this  task  was  completed  we  made  no  use  of  the  written  documents,  lest  we 
might  be  led  into  false  or  unwarranted  conclusions  from  imperfect  data ;  but 
having  satisfied  ourselves  that  we  had  omitted  nothing,  and  distorted  nothing  to 
answer  a  theory,  we  commenced,  with  the  map  in  hand,  a  second  examination  of 
the  remains  in  the  order  pointed  out  by  the  ancient  descriptions.  This  exami- 
nation, fortunately,  we  were  able  to  make  with  little  difficulty,  as  the  first  object 
mentioned  was  one  in  the  identification  of  which  we  could  not  be  mistaken, 
namely,  a  remarkable  spring,  whose  locality  on  the  side  of  the  hill  is  distinctly 
pointed  out,  and  which  is  stated  to  be  the  source  of  a  stream  which  turned  the 
first  watermill  ever  erected  in  Ireland. 

Subsequently  to  this  investigation  several  other  historical  documents,  also 
tending  to  illustrate  this  interesting  locality,  were  obtained,  and  are  made  use  of 
in  this  memoir.  They  were  chiefly  found  in  the  Book  of  Glendalough,  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  and  in  the  Leabhar  Breac,  or  Speckled  Book  of  Mac 
Egan,  another  compilation  of  Irish  literature  belonging  to  our  Academy. 

Having  premised  thus  far,  as  to  the  mode  by  which  the  information  was 
obtained  from  which  our  evidences  have  been  derived,  I  now  proceed  to  the  notice 
of  this  interesting  locality,  as  drawn  up  for  the  Survey. 


The  hill  of  Tara,  though  undistinguished  either  for  altitude  or  picturesquc- 
ness  of  form,  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  pleasing  and  extensive  prospects 
which  it  commands,  than  for  the  associations  connected  with  it,  as  the  site  of  the 
residence  of  the  Irish  monarchs  from  the  earliest  times.  In  both  these  circum- 
stances it  bears  a  striking  similitude  to  the  hill  of  Aileach,  near  Deny — the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Ulster— -and  to  the  hill  of  Emania,  near  Armagh, 
another  residence  of  the  Ulster  kings,  but  who  were  of  a  different  race.  All 
these  localities  have  shared  a  similar  fate  in  the  destruction  of  their  monuments 
at  distant  periods,  and  all  equally  present  striking  vestiges  of  their  ancient 
importance. 

According  to  the  Irish  Bardic  traditions,  the  hill  of  Tara  became  the  chief 
residence  of  the  Irish  kings  on  the  first  establishment  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
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ment  in  Ireland  under  Slaingc,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Fir-bolgs  or  Belgs,  and 
continued  so  till  its  abandonment  in  the  year  5l>3. 

"Slcimje  opeapaiB  bolj  co  mblaa,  jap  cot  bub  ap  cuip  Ceamaip." 
SUungo  of  the  Fir-bolgs  of  fame  (was  he)  by  whom  Tomur  was  fir.l  raised. 

Poem  ascribed  to  CaoiiU  Mac  Honain  in  MS.  T.C.D.  Oats  U.  1. 15./  58. 

The  Bardic  history  of  Ireland  states,  that  there  reigned  within  these  periods 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  monarchs,  viz.  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  Pagan, 
and  six  Christian.  Of  these,  nine  arc  stated  to  have  been  of  the  Belgic  colony  ; 
nine  of  the  Tuatha  Dc  Dannan  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  Scotic  or 
Milesian ;  and  one  a  Plebeian  :  and  the  time  assigned  to  this  interval,  according 
to  the  corrected  chronology  of  O'Flaherty,  amounts  to  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  years.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  Pagan  monarchs,  and 
the  manner  of  their  deaths,  O'Flaherty  gives  the  following  amusing  summary  ; 

Ex  bis  porro  13ft,  centum  ferrum  sustulit  :  septemdeeim  nature  concosscrunt  :  sex  pestis 
ahsumpsit  :  tres  fulmine  pcrcussi  ;  et  decern  divcrsia  aliis  modis  singuli  e  vivia  execssvrunt  :  unus 
quippe  idolatriie  ritam  dcrovit  ;  alter  mcmbris  dilaccratis  cxtinclut,  alius  in  patibulum  actus  ;  alius 
sine  vi,  sine  morbo,  sine  coloris  inutatione  animam  cxhalarit ;  hie  acpiis  obrulus  ;  die  igni  in 
citieres  »ersus  j  animi  mceroro  confeetus  alius  ;  alium  equus  quem  regnum  non  valuit  scssorcm 
delurbavit ;  huic  spina  piscaria  faucibus  inhabit,  atque  alium  per  artus  serpen*  pessumdedit  vene- 
num."—  Ogygia,  pp.  420,  421. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to  enter  upon  any  minute 
investigation  of  the  truth  of  historical  traditions  referring  to  times  so  remote : 
they  are  adduced  here  solely  as  evidences  of  the  extreme  antiquity  assigned  by 
the  Bards  to  Tara  as  a  regal  residence ;  and  that  this  antiquity  was  really  very 
great  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  concluded  from  the  notices  of  several  of  its  ancient 
kings,  given  in  the  Annals  of  Tigheamach,  which  arc  now  generally  regarded 
by  the  learned  as  trustworthy.  In  these  annals  the  name  of  a  king  of  Tara 
occurs  in  the  very  first  notice,  as  follows  : 

"In  anno  xviii.  Ptolemtri  initintut  est  rtg-  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Ptolemy,  Cimbaoth, 

nare  in  emain,  Cimbaor  Jilius  Pmcum  qui  the  son  of  Finlan,  began  to  reign  in  Emania,  who 

rtgnavit  annis  xviii.    Tunc  in  Cetntnp  (in-  reigned  eighteen  years.    Then  in  Temur,  Eochy 

chach  buaoW  h  cicaip  Ujaine."  the  Victorious,  the  father  of  Ugony. 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Cimbaoth,  the  seventy-fifth  monarch  of 
the  Irish  lists,  which  is  assigned  to  the  year  305  before  Christ,  is  the  period 
which  Tigheamach  regards  as  the  limit  of  authentic  Irish  history  :  ''Omnia 
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monumenta  Scotorum  ante  Cimbaoch  incerta  erant."  But  though  the  authority 
of  Tigheaniach  may  seem  sufficient  to  establish  a  very  great  antiquity  for  Tara, 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  it  was  at  all  times  the  seat  of  the  monarchy,  or  that 
every  thing  related  of  its  royal  occupants  preceding  the  known  use  of  letters  in 
Ireland  has  a  foundation  in  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  would  be  equally 
premature  to  reject  these  traditions  as  wholly  fabulous,  as  to  receive  them  as  real 
history,  until  the  whole  body  of  evidence  contained  in  the  Irish  MSS.  shall  be 
subjected  to  critical  examination,  by  being  laid  before  the  public  with  literal 
translations.  In  the  mean  time,  without  collecting  all  the  matter  relating  to 
the  history  of  Tara,  which  would  in  fact  be  nothing  less  than  a  history  of  Ire- 
land, it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  and  the  completeness 
of  this  memoir,  to  bring  forward  the  notices  of  the  more  remarkable  events  in 
connexion  with  its  early  state,  whether  apparently  authentic  or  apocryphal, 
without  minutely  canvassing  their  claims  to  credibility.  And  for  facility  of  refe- 
rence, these  notices  will  be  given  as  often  as  possible  from  the  published  Annals 
of  Tighearnach,  Ulster,  and  the  Four  Masters. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  from  the  Book  of  Clonmacnoise, 
that  Ollamh  Fodhla,  the  fortieth  monarch  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  lists, 
first  instituted  the  triennial  assemblies,  and  erected  the  MurOllamhan,  or  House 
of  Ollamh,  at  Tara. 


Qoip  Domain,  epi  riiile  naoi  ccec  pice 
aoo.  lap  mbeir  oa  richer  bliabam  i  pije 
Gpenn  o  'OUurh  pof  la  uebail  uva  rhup  bu- 
oein  i  Cerhpaij.  dp  «  ceona  pi  lap  a  noep- 
noo  piip  Ceampach,  acup  ap  laip  do  coj- 
Rao  mup  n  OUurhan  i  o  Cerhpai£.  CIp  e  oin 
po  opoaijcaoipiochap  5<ich  qiiochaic  ceo, 
acup  bpujaio  ap  jach  baile,  acup  u  bpo£- 
»iaih  uile  oo  pijepenn.  eochaio  ceo  amm 
O Human  porta,  acup  ap  aipe  ao  pubpab 
Ollaih  ppip,  ap  a  Beic  'na  Ollarii  epgna 
c<oup  acup'na  pi^epenn  lapaiii. 


A.  M.  3922.  Ollamh  Fodhla,  after  having  boen 
forty  year*  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  died  in 
his  own  house  at  Temur.  He  was  the  first  king 
by  whom  the  Assembly  of  Temur  was  instituted  ; 
and  it  is  by  him  that  Jfur  Ollamhan  was  erected 
at  Temur.  It  is  he  also  that  appointed  a  chief 
over  every  barony,  and  a  farmer  over  every  town- 
land,  and  who  were  all  to  servo  the  king  of  Ire- 
land. Eochaidh  was  the  first  name  of  Ollamh 
Fodhla,  and  he  was  called  Ollamh  from  his  hav- 
ing been  first  a  learned  Ollamh  (chief  poet),  and 
afterwards  king  of  Ireland. 


On  this  passage  it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  the  date  assigned  to  the 
foundation  of  these  institutions  is  so  very  remote,  as  to  make  it  appear  wholly 
incredible,  yet  there  is  the  testimony  of  Tighearnach  that  a  monarch  known  by 
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this  cognomen  did  really  exist ;  and  the  ancient  lives  of  St  Patrick,  as  well  as 
the  authentic  annals,  sufficiently  prove  that  triennial  assemblies  at  Tara,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  exact  time  of'  their  institution,  had  certainly  existed 
from  a  very  remote  period  preceding  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

It  must  be  confessed  also,  that  the  doubts  created  by  the  great  antiquity 
assigned  to  Ollamh  and  his  institutions  have  been  considerably  increased  by  the 
pompous  amplifications  given  by  the  most  learned  modern  Irish  antiquaries  of  the 
simple  records  of  the  original  annalists.  It  is  not  easy  to  read  without  incredu- 
lity the  following  passage  from  O'Flaherty,  which  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
this  amplification  : 

"  Ipse  literii  apprim6  excuUus  Ollamb-Fodla,  .i.  per  Hibernian!  quo  FodU  lingua  nostra  dicitur, 
prsdpuiu  literarum  professor  (cui  Achaio  prius  nomen  datum)  ob  insignem  literatuna  pcritiam 
meruit  appellari.  Qui  ad  promovendum  etiam  literarum  iludium  Mur-Ollanihan,  i.  Doctorum 
murum  Tentorial  erexit  Gymnasium,  Canopum,  Prytancum,  Acadcmiam,  Tel  Lyceum  dicas ;  de 
quibus  ultimis  accipe  hot  Ciceronis  versus : 

"Inque  Academia  umbrifera,  nitidoque  Lyceo 
i  Fudorunt  claras fkicundi  pectoris  artcs." — Ogygia,  p.  SI 4. 

By  a  reference  to  the  passage  previously  quoted  from  the  Four  Masters,  on  which 
this  evidently  rests,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  foundation  for  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  this  college  or  Lyceum,  is  an  etymological  inference  from  the  name  of 
the  house  or  mur,  in  which  Ollamh  Fodhla  died,  a  name  which,  when  translated 
grammatically,  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  the  House  of  Ollamh  himself,  as 
the  genitive  singular  form  of  Ollamh  is  Ollamhan  ;  and  it  is  thus  understood 
by  Keating,  who  has  not  a  word  about  the  college  of  the  Ollamhs,  or  Professors, 
but  simply  states  that  Ollamh  Fodhla  died  in  his  own  house  (ina  tij  pein). 

In  like  manner,  the  late  Irish  lexicographer,  Edward  O'Reilly,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Brchon  Laws,  translates  the  following  passage  in  the  Leabhar  Oab/tala, 
or  Book  of  Livasions  : 

Qp  t  ceona  pig  lap  a  noeapnab  per  He  was  the  first  king  by  whom  was  held  the  Feis 

Cearhpach  a  muip  Ollarham  i  cCeampaij,  of  Tara  in  the  College  of  Professors. —  Trantac- 
4c.  tiont  of Royal  lrith  Academy,  vol.  xiv.  p.  147. 

The  same  writer  elsewhere  (Irish  Writers,  p.  xv.)  states,  that  the  laws  pro- 
mulgated by  this  monarch,  Ollamh  Fodhla,  arc  quoted  in  Connac's  Glossary,  a 
work  of  the  ninth  century ;  but  on  a  careful  examination  of  that  work,  it  has 
been  found  that  this  assertion  is  not  true. 
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The  oldest  authority  for  this  name,  Mur  OUamhan,  is  a  poem  in  the  Lea- 
bhar  Oabhala,  ascribed,  though  erroneously,  as  its  language  shews,  to  Fer- 
ceirtne,  a  poet  of  the  first  century  ;  but  this  poem  gives  no  stronger  evidence  of 
the  meaning  ascribed  to  the  name  than  the  passages  already  quoted : 

OUam  Pobla  peochaip  Olkmh  Fodhla,  of  braTe  fight, 

Oo  popainn  mOp  n-OlUnhan  Erected  Mur  OUamhan  ; 

Cecna  pi  puana  co  paeh  Tlio  first  king,  powerful  with  prosperity, 

Car  anoeapnao  Pep  Ceampach.  By  whom  wa»  established  the  Ftt  of  Temur. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  Mur  OUamhan  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  vestiges  described  by  the  ancient  topographers  ;  and  indeed  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  had  no  existence  save  in  the  etymological  inference  of 
O' Flaherty,  as  the  older  writers  do  not  appear  to  have  understood  the  name  in 
the  sense  stated  by  him. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  Feises,  or  triennial  meetings,  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
authentic  record  is  that  preserved  in  the  following  poem,  quoted  by  Keating,  who 
ascribes  it  to  Eochaidh  O'Flynn,  a  poet  who  died  in  the  year  A.  D.  984  : 

Peip  Ceampach  jnch  qieap  Bliujam 
X>0  comall  peace  ip  piajail 
X>o  jnici  arm  pin  jro  ceann 
(I5  piojjuiB  ariipa  eipeann. 
X>o  pijne  Cucaoip  cUarimoch 
Peip  pocaorh  na  pij-ceampach 
Canjraoup  leip,  peippoe  6e, 
Pip  eipeann  50  haonBaile. 
Cpi  16  pia  Shcrrhuin  00  jpeaT 
Cpi  la  na  oiaij  pa  bei  jBeap 
t)o'n  cpluaj  po  buo  oiom6p  0615 
Qj  piopol  pip  an  peacerhoin 
Jan  join,  ip  jan  join  ouine, 
Oca  a  n-uipeao  pin  uile, 
Jan  imipe  aipm,  jcai  alao, 
gem  eacpaoa  o'lompaoa. 
gtbe  00  jnlb  n'6  0106  pn 
pu  blooliuo  cpoc  50  oepoimnirh, 
Hi  geaBca  op  1  pann  uuto 
Get  a  anam  pe  haonuaip. 


The  Frit  of  Temur  each  third  year, 
To  preserve  laws  and  rules, 
Was  then  convened  firmly 
By  the  illustrious  kings  of  Erin. 
Cathaoir  of  sons-in-law  convened 
The  beautiful  Feu  of  regal  Temur ; 
There  camo  with  him  (the  better  for  it) 
The  men  of  Erin  to  one  place. 
Three  days  before  Soman,  always, 
Three  days  after  it — it  was  a  goodly  custom — 
The  host  of  very  high  fashion  spent, 
Constantly  drinking  during  the  week. 
Without  theft,  without  wounding  a  man 

Without  feats  of  arms,  without  deceit. 
Without  exercising  horses. 
Whoever  did  any  of  those  things 
Was  a  wretched  enemy  with  heavy  venom  ; 
Gold  was  not  received  as  retribution  from  him, 
But  his  soul  in  one  hour. 
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Passing  over  a  long  series  of  monarch*,  of  whom  nothing  very  important  is 
recorded  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  attention  is  next  arrested  by  the 
notices  in  the  annals  respecting  the  reign  of  Tuathal  Teachtmar,  or  Tuathal 
the  Acceptable.  Of  this  remarkable  epoch  in  Irish  history  the  following  brief 
notices  are  given  in  the  Annals  of  Tighcarnach. 


128.  Pmcha  pinoolaio  inter/ecttu  «r  in 
Ttmoria,  vel  a  ITIU15  U0I5  ut  alii  aiunt,  o 
Glim  TTtac  Conpach,  .1.  o  pig  UU16,  qui  ctci- 
dit  hi  each  la  Cuachal  Ceachcmop  a  norgal 
a  achaip. 

130.  Cuachal  Ceachcmop  regnavit,  annit 
xxx.  lp  he  cecna  po  naipc  6opum  taijen 
agup  ip  pip  po  iacao  ap  cup. 

160.  Cuachal  Ceachcmop  oceuuj  la 
mal  ITlac  Hochpaioe,  to  Pi  n-Ulao  oc  lino 
an  jabuno  in  tjail  apaioe. 


128.  Fiacha  Findolaidh  was  slain  at  Temur, 
or,  as  others  say,  at  Maghbolg,  by  Elim  Mac  Con- 
racb,  that  is,  by  the  King  of  Ulster,  who  [after- 
wards] fell  in  a  battle  by  Tuathal  Teachtmar  in 
revenge  of  his  father. 

130.  Tuathal  Teachtmar  reigned  thirty  years, 
lie  is  the  first  who  exacted  the  Borumh  (Boarian 
mulct)  of  Leiniter,  and  it  is  to  him  it  was  first 
paid. 

160.  Tuathal  Teachtmar  was  slain  by  Mal  Mae 
Rochraidhe,  King  of  Ulster,  at  Linn-an-gabunn 
in  Dalaradia. 


In  these  notices  there  is  nothing  likely  to  be  untrue ;  but  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  besides  their  usual  difference  in  dates,  add  to  the  simple  facts  of 
Tighearnach  some  particulars  from  the  Bardic  poems  not  so  easy  to  be  credited  ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Ollanih  Fodhla,  already  noticed,  the  modern  historians,  as 
Keating,  Lynch,  O' Flaherty,  and  O'Conor,  have  collected  so  much  minute  his- 
torical details  as  must  excite  considerable  doubts  in  the  minds  of  unprejudiced 
readers,  until  their  claims  to  authenticity  shall  be  tested  by  a  severe  critical  exa- 
mination. The  reign  of  Tuathal  Teachtmar  is  the  great  epoch  at  which,  accord- 
ing to  Charles  O'Conor,  the  history  of  Ireland  becomes  as  well  minute  as  accu- 
rate ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  presents  but  little  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  historical  probability  :  but  as  it  would  be  wandering  too  far  from 
the  object  of  this  inquiry  to  examine  those  details,  except  as  far  as  they  imme- 
diately relate  to  Tara,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  following  particulars  from 
the  Bardic  history,  as  given  by  the  historians  already  referred  to. 

1.  That  Tuathal,  after  having  obtained  possession  of  the  crown,  proclaimed 
a  convention  at  Tara,  to  which  the  princes  and  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
repaired,  and  at  which  they  all  swore  by  their  heathen  deities,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  all  the  other  celestial  and  terrestrial  divinities,  that  they  and  their  posterity 
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would  maintain  an  inviolable  attachment,  subjection,  and  obedience  to  him 
and  his  posterity  as  kings  of  Ireland,  as  long  as  Irish  soil  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea.  2.  That  he  formed  the  territory  of  Meath  by  a  union  of 
four  portions  from  the  four  provinces,  as  mensal  lands  for  the  support  of  the 
monarchy.  3.  That  in  three  of  the  four  portions  thus  united  solemn  assemblies 
were  held  every  year,  one  at  Thchtga,  in  the  Moinonian  portion,  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  celebrated  by  night  to  appease  the  local  gods,  through  the 
ministry  of  the  Druids  by  immolating  victims  and  lighting  fires ;  another  on  the 
first  of  May,  at  Uisneach,  in  the  Connaught  portion,  for  the  sale  of  merchandizes ; 
and  the  third  at  Tailteann,  in  the  Ultonian  portion,  about  the  first  of  August, 
to  contract  marriages  by  the  consent  of  parents  and  friends.  And  4.  That  in  the 
fourth,  or  Lagenian  portion,  namely,  Temur,  a  convention  was  held  every  third 
year  for  the  administration  of  public  affaire.  In  addition  to  these,  Keating 
further  adds,  that  Tuathal  erected  longphorts,  or  fortified  habitations,  at  these 
four  places. 

With  regard  to  these  statements,  as  the  writers  last  referred  to  give  no  authorities 
for  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  they  may  be  true  or  otherwise. 
But  for  the  summoning  of  the  prbces  and  nobles  of  Ireland  to  Tara  by  Tuathal, 
their  swearing  by  the  objects  of  their  pagan  adoration  to  be  faithful  to  him,  and 
the  formation  of  the  territory  of  Meath,  as  mensal  lands  for  the  support  of  the 
monarchy,  very  ancient  authorities  are  found  in  all  the  copies  of  the  Leabhar 
Gabhala,  or  Book  of  Conquests. 

Jp  Ui  Cuarhal  cpa  oo  oiehcheannao  «  It  tu  by  Tuathal  that  every  province  in 

each  coiceo  m  6pmo,  conao  o«  u  oepap  Ireland  was  decapitated  lo  form  Meath,  which  was 

mice  pia  .i.  ITleioi  cacha  coicio,  no,  ip  o  thence  called  Mtidht,  that  ia  neck ;  or,  it  was 

mioi,  muc&pocuu  oepap,  umdt  dicitur  mini.  called  from  Midi,  son  of  Bratha.    Tuathal  as- 

t)o  job  epa  Cuachal  pigt  poipehpen  f*jiu-  sumed  a  mighty  and  manly  reign  over  Ireland, 

mail  pop  Cpino,  cap  <ip  a  oanap  acup  after  having  cut  off  its  Vanari  and  enemies. 

Dupbiobao  oo  peprp.          P*"000  CP0  FeT  Tuathal  Teachtmar  afterwards  convened  the  Ftis 

Cempach  Ui  Cuuchul  Cechrmap  lapcain,  of  Temur,  and  the  provincialists  came  to  him  to 

ncup  cancaoap  coiceoaich  6peno  na  chorh-  Temur.    These  were  the  provincialists  who  came 

bail  co  Cempato.    lp  lao  po  imoppa  na  thither,  viz.  Fergus  Fcbal  and  Eochaidh  Mac 

coiceoaich  chamc  ano  .1.  peapgup  pebal  Conrach  [who  were]  in  the  joint  government  of 

acup  eochaii  iTlac  Conpach  1  compiji  rop  Ulster,  and  Eogan,  the  son  of  Ailill  Eran,  over 

Uleuib,  ocup  605cm,  mac  CtiliUa  epan,  pop  Desmond,  and  Conrach  Mac  Derg  over  the  Con- 
Deapmurham,  ocup  Conpach  mac  Oepj 
VOL.  XVIII. 
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Munstcr,  and  Eochaidh,  the  son  of 
Doimhlen  of  the  Damnonii,  over  Leinster.  These 
then  swore  by  the  sun  and  moon,  and  by  every 
power  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  that 
even  though  the  provincialists  should  be  able,  they 
would  never  contend  with  his  descendants."- 
LeabKar  GaWUt/a,  m  hook  o/Uam.fol.  296. 


pop  Chonoaccarb,  acup  €rochc»6  mac 
Daipi,  ropmumhammoipocupeochaiomuc 
eachaxh  DoimUn  oo  Oomnannchuib,  pop 
taijnitj.  T?o  50b  pom  cpu  pticha  ypeni 
ocup  epcu  ocup  each  cumachcuich  pil  pop 
mm  ocup  pop  culmain,  ciamoaip  coimnepc 
coiceoaich  ©peno,  conapcaip  coimnepc  pp' 
a  cloino  pin  co  bpach. 

The  word  Dunar  in  the  above  extract,  which  literally  signifies  Dane,  but 
is  there  figuratively  used,  as  it  is  to  the  present  day,  to  denote  a  cruel  person,  a 
foreigner,  shews  that  the  prose  part  of  this  work  was  compiled  after  the  Danish 
ravages  in  Ireland  ;  yet  as  several  MSS.  of  it  of  the  twelfth  century  exist,  its 
antiquity  cannot  be  brought  lower  than  that  age,  while  the  poems  which  it  quotes 
as  authority  arc  usually  some  centuries  earlier.  The  poems  given  for  the  events 
of  Tuathal's  reign  arc  the  compositions  of  Maclmura  Othna,  a  distinguished  poet 
and  historian,  who  was  Abbot  of  Fahan,  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  and  who, 
according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  died  in  88-1.  They  are  quoted 
by  O'Duvcgan,  who  died  in  1372,  from  King  Cormac's  Psalter,  written,  as  it 
is  believed,  before  the  year  900. 

In  one  of  these  poems  the  form  of  the  pagan  oath  of  the  Irish  Chiefs,  as 
recorded  to  have  been  sworn  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  important  occasions,  is 
more  minutely  stated  than  in  the  prose  ;  and  as  this  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
authority  in  which  it  is  found,  and  as  it  has  never  been  hitherto  published,  it  is 
here  given  with  a  literal  translation. 
Oce  pacha  po  50b  Cuachal, 

Cpen  ppi  cobach. 
Hem,  calam,  5-pian,  epcu  loan, 

ffiuip,  cip  copub, 
Copa,  lama,  beoil  im  eheunjca, 

CUiupu,  puile, 
Cchpoic,  jai,  pceich,  cloro'm  cpooa, 

Co  nu  n-ouipe, 
Opeucha  came,  oputc  Ui  oairhjen, 

Cpaij  lu  euili ; 
leh,  blicc,  mep,  cue  maic  ap  cena 

Po  jni  outni. 
Do  puotio  uili  na  pacha, 
8m  lap  n-olijeo, 


These  are  the  sureties  which  Tuathal  took, 

Mighty  at  ciacling, 
Heaven,  earth,  sun,  pure  moon, 

Sea,  fruitful  land, 
Feet,  hands,  mouths  with  I 

Ears,  eyes, 
Horses,  javelins,  shields,  valiant  i 

With  thoir  hardness, 
Countenances  of  men,  dew  with  colours, 

Strand  with  flood  \ 
Corn,  milk,  fruit,  each  good  likewise 

Which  man  doth. 
These  sureties  all  were  given, 

According  to  law, 
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ppi  ttoino  Cuuchuil,  ip  ppi  c  he  net, 

'r  FT-'  ci»eao, 
Oiper  maipep  murp  im  epmo, 

Co  na  coipenrui  Crrituip  cpiacaic 
He  tloino  Cuurhail. 


To  Tuathal'*  rbilclren,  to  his  race, 

And  to  his  tribe, 
While  the  sea  exists  around  Erin, 

Insulated,  solitary, 
That  the  lordly  Temur  would  not  be 

Against  Tualhal's  children. 


But  for  the  other  statements  no  authority  older  than  Keating  has  been 
found ;  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  no  monumental  memorial  of  the  era 
of  Tuathal  existed  at  Tara  in  the  time  of  the  poets  by  whom  its  ancient  remains 
are  described. 

At  the  year  2 1 Tighcaroach  records  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Connac  I'lfada,  the  grandson  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  commonly  called 
Cormac  O'Cuinn  and  Cormac  Mac  Art.  As  the  reign  of  this  monarch  is  the 
epoch  at  which  most  of  the  monuments  remaining  at  Tara  had  their  origin,  and 
as  the  circumstances  recorded  of  his  life  bear,  with  few  exceptions,  the  stamp  of 
true  history,  it  may  be  desirable  to  present  to  the  reader  a  more  ample  detail  of 
them  than  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  give  of  those  recorded  as  distinguishing 
the  lives  of  his  predecessors.  As  a  chronicle  of  these  events  the  Annals  of 
Tigheaniach  are  selected  as  the  most  authentic  authority. 


A.  D.  21H.  Copm  c  Ulprroa,  hua  Cuiro, 

•2J-2.  KI.  Oirh  ^putvupo,  pia  Copmac 
hua  C'umo,  pop  Ulenbh.  Oarh  iTIcdIri  pop 
Cunnachro.  C  irh  Gmieirh.eueh  Cinnooipe, 
curh  Spueh'.i  pop  Lltnjib.  Coch  plijeoh 
Cuuiljne. 

K.im'.  CiichQrh  i  6cicheocKcarh  Rarha 


K.  r.  Curh  Chuile  Cochmp  po  rpi,  ocop 
qii  cuehci  a  idDuifipib. 

K.  ri.  Ccich  aitamuigh,  ocup  rii.  cucfiu 
EiUine. 

K.  rii.  Caeh  ITluije  Cechr.  toinjeup 
mop  Copmuic  tTlic  Qipc  n-ip  mujhpein  ppi 
pr  ceopu  mblitrolion. 

KJ.  f.  Ceichpe  cacha  pop  ITiumhum  lo 


218.  Cormac  Ulfada,  the  graml«>n  of  Con, 
rei^n*  forty-two  years. 

2-J2.  The  battle  »f  f.ranard,  by  Cormac  Ua 
Cuinn,  against  the  l.'ltouians.  The  battle  of 
Mrdha  against  the  Connaciaiu.  The  battle  of 
Anttfilh,  the  battle  of  Cinndoirt,  the  battle  of 
Srutha,  ag-iiitst  the  I'llonians.    The  battle  of  tho 


yf  (Jlutitirnr 


The  battle  of  Alk  Biilheach,  tho  battle  of 
Rath  Ihtine. 

The  battle  of  Cuil  Tochair  three  I 
three  battles  in  Duikhfdh. 

The  battle  of  AUamuigh  and  the  i 

Tlic  Utile  of  tVagh-Trchl.  The  largo  fleet 
of  Connac  Mac  Art  over  the  sea  for  die  *j>acc  of 
three  years. 

Four  battles  by  Cormac  against  the 
C  2 
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Copmac,  each  ftetppe,  cozh  £ocha  tein, 
each  Cuimnij,  each  ^Jpe'™5  F°P  TTIumhaiTi 
beoup.  Caeh  CUrpanjh,  cadi  nVuipipc, 
cachpepca,a  ropcrtaip€ochair>CaebhphuDa 
ITIac  Ctillila  Uluim,  each  Qipo  caim.  Ocop 
opjain  rva  ninghen  ip  in  Claenpepca  a 
Cempaij  la  Ounlainx  mac  n-Gnon  Niaoh 
Ri^li  Caijjhean.  .i.  xxx.  ptghmghen  ocop  c. 
injen  lajach  n-ingm  oibh.  xxx.  ap  etc.  uile 
pn.  Da  pij  oec  po  bieh  Cop  mac  iapom 
do  taijnnibh  ap  galaibh  aen  pip,  ocop 
ponaiom  na  6opuma  co  na  eopmach  laip. 


Kl.  iii.  Copnvac  hua  Cumo  oachprghaoh 
o  Ulcaibh. 

236.  BtUum  ocpochaipo  TTluipcheimne. 
ITIebuij  pe  Copmac  hua  Cumo,  ocop  pe 
Piachai^  ITiuiLUchon,  Pigh  iTIumhari,  pop 
Cpmchniu,  ocop  pop  Piachaig  dpamh*,  ubi 
tl  ipse  ctcidii  ut  alii  aiunl. 

248.  K.  if.  K.  iii.  Ceapbhaioh  Copmmc 
hui  Chuino  ppi  pe  vii.  mir-p- 

K.  nil.  aiehpishaoh  Copmaic  hui  Chuino 
o  Ulcaib  iapom. 

Cach  Cpinoa  bpegh  pia  Copmac  ocop 
pia  Caos  mac  Cein  mic  ailliUi  Uluim,  co 
n-a  epichao  pi5  ocop  co  n-a  caecao  cach- 
miU  ocop  co  n-a  pluag  oiapmioe  ap  cenu, 
ocop  piu  Cugaio  Cajhu  mac  moghu  Nu- 
uohac  pop  Ulcmb,   a   copepacup  na  epi 

P«pju  ip  .i.  F^Po^r  FoieieaBaip, ocu  r  FeP5ur 

Caippiacloch,  ocopFepxup  Ouiboeeuch,  lap 
in  asn  ocloch,  la  6ux;aiD  £.ax;ha,  co  cue  laip 
a  epi  cinou  co  po  eaipelb  oo  Copmac  a 
n-epaic  a  achap  .i.  CXipc  m>c  Cumo,  po  bich 
pom  a  TTluiy;  mucpuime.  Ocop  po  bpip 
Caoy;  iiii.  carha  ip  in  uen  lo  pin  .i.  cach 
Conacbaijh,  ocop  caeh  Siehbe,  ocop  each 
Dpoma  Fuuio,  ocop  caeh  Caipje  eolaipj. 
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nians,  the  battle  of  Brim,  the  battle  of  Loch 
Lein,  the  battle  of  Lwmntaek,  the  battle  of 
Grian,  likewise  against  the  Momonians.  The 
battle  of  Chuack,  the  battle  of  Minnie,  the  battle 
of  Feria.xn  which  was  killed  Eochaidh  of  the  Long 
Side,  the  son  of  Aillil  Olum,  [and]  the  battle  of 
ArHeatn.  And  the  daughter  of  the  daughter* 
[girls]  in  the  Claenfirla,  at  Temur,  by  Dunlaing, 
the  son  of  Enda  Niadb,  King  of  lender,  i.  e. 
thirty  royal  daughters  and  one  hundred  daughters 
with  each  daughter  of  them.  Thirty  and  throe 
hundred  was  the  entire  number.  Cormac  put  to 
death  twelve  kings  of  the  Lagcnian*  for  the  deed 
of  one  man,  and  the  Borumka  waa  exacted  by  him 
with  an  increase. 

Cormac  Ua  Cuinn  was  deposed  by  the  Ullo- 

236.  A  battle  at  Fothaird  Muirthtimnr  [Fagh- 
ard].  The  defeat  was  given  by  Cormac  Ua 
Cuinn  and  Fiacha  MuiUethan,  King  of  Muruter, 
to  tho  Cruthni  and  Fiacha  Araidhe,  where  be 
himself  [i.  e.  Fiacha  Araidhe]  fell,  as  some  say. 

The  expulsion  of  Cormac  L'a  Cuinn  for  the 
space  of  seven  months. 

Cormac  Ua  Cuinn  afterwards  dethroned  by 
the  Ultonians. 

The  battle  of  Crinna,  in  Bregia,  by  Cormac 
and  Teige,  son  of  Cian,  son  of  Oilioll  Olum, 
with  his  thirty  kings,  fifty  heroes,  and  innume- 
rable forces  also,  and  by  Lugaid  Lagha,  son  of 
Mogha  Nuadhat,  against  the  Ultonians,  in  which 
(battle)  fell  the  three  Forguses,  vis.  Fergus  of 
the  Long  Hair,  and  Fergus  of  the  Crooked  Teeth, 
and  Fergus  of  the  Black  Teeth,  by  the  one  young 
hero,  Lugaid  Lagha,  who  brought  tbeir  three 
heads  and  presented  them  to  Cormac  as  Eric  for 
his  father  Art,  the  son  of  Con,  who  had  been 
killed  in  Magh  Mucrime.  And  Teige  gained  four 
battles  on  that  one  day,  viz.  the  battle  of  Conach- 
aigh,  the  battle  of  SilhU,  the  battle  ofDmim 
Fuaid,  and  the  battle  of  Carraig  Eolairg. 
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After  the  battle*  Teige  obtained  as  much  of 
the  plain  of  Bregia  ai  he  wan  able  to  turround 
with  hi*  chariot  from  the  time  the  [last]  battle 
wa*  gained  till  night.  What  he  then  surrounded 
wan  the  Tricha  ched  of  Cianaehta,  [which  extend*] 
from  GUanunra  to  the  hilU  of  Mail  Doaith,  which 
are  at  the  river  Lilfey. 

45 1.  The  batUc  of  Crinna  Frrgabaii,  by  Cor- 
mac  Ua  Cuinn,  against  the  Ullonians,  in  which 
fell  Aengua  Finn,  the  *on  of  Fergu*  of  the  Black 
Teeth,  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Ultonian*. 

254.  Tbo  expulsion  of  the  Ultonian*  from 
Ireland  to  Maaann,  [the  Isle  of  Man]  by  Cormar 
Ua  Cuinn.  It  is  thence  he  was  [called]  Cormae 
Ulfada,  because  he  drove  the  Ultonian*  afar. 

The  wounding  of  Ceallaeb,  the  »on  of  Cormar, 
and  the  killing  of  Sctna,  the  son  of  BLac,  son  of 
the  lawgiver  of  Temur.  And  the  eye  of  Cormac 
Ua  Cuinn  broken  with  one  blow  by  Aengus,  the 
ton  of  Fiacha  Suighi,  the  ton  of  Feidblim  ilccht- 
mar,  whence  he  wat  called  Aengu*  Gabhuaibh- 
thcach,  [i.  e.  Aengu*  of  the  Dreadful  Spear  J. 
Cormac  afterward*  gained  four  battles  over  (he 
Dc*ii,  »o  that  he  drove  tbctn  into  Munster,  and 
expelled  them  from  their  [original]  country. 

Cunnac,  the  gramlson  of  Con  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  died  at  CUiteach,  on  Tuesday,  the  bone 
of  a  salmon  having  stuck  in  his  throat ;  ur,  it  is 
po  n-oprooup,  icrp  na  Bpaeh  oo     the  *heevree  [genii]  that  killed  him  at  the  insti- 
maelcmn  Op<ioi,  o  nap  cpeo  Copmac  oo.        gation  of  Maeleinn,  the  Druid,  as  Cormac  did  not 

believe  in  him. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  these  details  have  all  the  marks  of 
authenticity ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  their  credibility  to  concede  to  the  Irish  of 
those  times  the  use  of  letters,  as  oral  tradition  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  preserve  such  meagre  details  until  the  introduction  of  Roman  literature  with 
Christianity  into  Ireland  in  less  than  two  centuries  afterwards.  Whether  the 
Irish  had  or  had  not  the  use  of  letters  anterior  to  this  epoch  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  subject  open  to  investigation ;  but  it  would  be  foreign  from  the  purpose 
of  this  memoir  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  so  laborious ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 


krpp  na  cuthaib  oo  b peach  Caog  am  oo 
eimchiUreoh  a  cuprxro  oo  mu>5  ftpexjh  o  po 
mebuigh  in  each  co  huiohchi.  Ipeo  oin  do 
chimchil  Cpicha  ceo  Ciunachcu,  o  jlaip 
nepa  co  cnoccaibh  ItlcnU  ooanrh,  ic  abuirro 
dp*. 

251.  Cach  Cpinna  ppegubuil,  pia  Cop- 
mac  U  i  Cuino,  pop  Ulcu.b,  M  ctexdit 
Cfernjup  Pino  mac  Pepgupu  OuiboeEanj,  co 
n-ap  UUio. 

254.lnoapbaUlUio  a  h-Cpino  unianuiiro, 
Ui  Copmac  huu  Cuino.  CIp  oe  bu  Copmac 
Ulpaoa  oin  po  cuip  Ulcu  a  pao. 

K.  i.  5unl  Chellarg  mic  Copmaic,  ocop 
map'jaoh  oeenu  mic  6lae  mic  pecheaipe 
na  Cempach.  Ocop  puil  Copmuic  rtui 
Chumo  oo  bpireoh  uo  aen  popjrum  la 
h-aen^up macpiuchu  8uigi,m>c  Peiohlimib 
Reachemaip,  und*  Clenjrup  ^ubuaibeeach 
dirtiu  aU  Ro  bpip  Mipom  Copmac  mi. 
caejia  pop  rvi  Deipb,  conup  pai  a  TTlumain, 
ocop  co  po  capuino  <rpp  a  tip. 

Kl.  iii.  Copmac  hua  Cuino  cec  caeharj 
oo  ec  a  Cleiceach  ota  muipe,  »ap  Uanmain 
cnuma  bpaouin  ma  bpcnraio,  no,  ap  kid  na 
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that  no  fact  can  be  more  incontrovertibly  established,  than  that  the  Irish  com- 
mitted to  writing,  in  their  native  language,  immediately  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  not  only  the  laws,  bardic  historical  poems,  &c,  of  their  own 
time,  but  those  which  had  been  preserved  from  times  preceding,  whether  tra- 
ditionally or  otherwise.  Till  this  point,  however,  be  determined,  much  of  the 
matter  stated  by  the  later  annalists  in  connexion  with  Cormac  and  his  times 
will  necessarily  be  received  with  suspicion  by  the  learned,  as  in  the  additional 
details  given  in  the  following  passage,  recording  the  death  of  Cormac  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters : 


A.D.  266.  Cechpocha  bliuoam  oo  Copb- 
mac  mac  Cfipc  mic  Cumohi  pije  n-Cpenn, 
50  Bpuaip  bap  1  j-cUcti^,  wp  lenmam  00 
cnarh  bpaoain  ir>a  Bpajnie,  cpep  an  piaB- 
pao  po  lmip  mailjtnn  Opai  puip.  lap 
n.iompob  do  Chopbmac  ap  na  opooicib  po 
Birw  aoapeu  oe  00  caippiB;  conao  aipe  pin 
po  aimpij  oiuBal  eipium  cpe  pupuileuih  na 
nopuab,  50  o-cuc  bap  oochpa  00.  Qp  e  Copb- 
mac  00  rpacc  eejupec  na  pij,  00  coimeo 
moo,  bep,  tijup  pollarimuigre  na  pije. 
Urbap  oipoepc  eipibc  1  nolireiB,  hi  cconh* 
jjmB  ajjup  hi  penchvip;  ap  ap  e  po  f  10I  peachc, 
piajuil,  ogup  oipjiacha  jfacha  liaoi,  ayip 
cecha  caingiie  lap  ccoip  :  conab  e  a  olijre 
po  pmace  f  op  ciiach  Baoi  pop  conjBuil  leo 
gup  an  aimpip  ppeacnaipc. 

Qp  e  an  Oopbmuc  po  mac  Qipe  beop  po 
cinoil  Cpomice  Cpenn  co  haonmai^in  50 
Cempaiy,  gup  po  popconjaip  poppa  Cpomic 
epenn  00  pcpiobao  1  n-<nliubap,  oap  Bo 
ruainmPpalruipCempach.6ahtpmliubuppin 
bawp  coiriijneoa  ayupcorhaimprpa  piojpai- 
be  Cpenn  ppi  pio£aiB  ajaip  ImpipibiB  an  Do- 
1,  ayup  plojja  na  gcoicceb  ppi  piofcnb 
6a  haw  oan  po  pjrpioBab  inu  not  135- 
pub  pi  6penn  00  na  Coicceoacaib,  ojup 
ctop,  arup  oli^eb  na  jjcoicceo  o  a  poma- 
rhaijee  o  cha  uupul  co  In  peal.  6a  linnn  cpu 
baoi  epioch  ujup  copann  epenn  op  ino  op, 


A.  D.  266.  Connie,  ihe  son  of  Art,  the  son 
of  Cod,  after  having  been  forty  yean  in  the 
government  of  Ireland,  died  at  Getty,  the  bono 
of  a  salmon  having  stuck  in  his  throat,  through  the 
Sheevra,  whom  Mailgenn,  the  druid,  induced  to 
attack  him,  after  Cormac  had  turned  from  the 
druids  to  the  adoration  of  God  j  wherefore  a 
demon  attacked  him  at  the  instigation  of  the  dru- 
ids,  and  gave  him  a  painful  death.  It  is  Cormac 
who  composed  the  Teagatc  na  Riagk,  to  preservo 
manners,  morals,  and  government  in  the  kingdom. 
He  was  an  illustrious  author  in  laws,  synchronisms 
and  history  ;  for  it  is  he  that  promulgated  law, 
rule  and  regulation  for  each  science,  and  for  each 
covenant  according  to  justice  :  so  that  it  is  his 
laws  that  restrained  all  who  adhered  to  them  to 
the  present  lime. 

It  m  this  Cormac  Mac  Art  also  that  assembled 
the  chroniclers  of  Ireland  together  at  Temur,  and 
ordered  them  to  write  the  Chronicles  of  Ireland 
in  one  book,  which  was  called  the  Psalter  of 
Temur.  It  was  in  that  book  were  [entered]  the 
coeval  ciploits  and  synchronisms  of  the  Kings  of 
Ireland  with  the  Kings  and  Emperors  of  the  world, 
and  of  tho  kings  of  the  provinces  with  the  monarch* 
of  Ireland.  It  was  in  it  was  also  written  what  the 
monarchs  of  Ireland  were  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  provincialisU,  and  what  the  provincialists  [i.  0. 
provincial  kings]  were  entitled  to  receive  from 
their  subjects  from  the  noble  to  the  subaltern,  ft 
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o  cha  ooicceo  co  cuaieh,  o  chuaichco  baile,  wis  in  it  also  were  [described]  the  bounds  and  meres 
ajup  o  baile  co  cpaijio  oo  rip.  Oipoepc  of  Ireland  from  shore  to  shore,  from  the  province 
na  rveicip  i  Uabap  na  h-Uibpi.  Op  pollup  to  the  territory,  from  the  territory  to  the  bally, 
:  i  Uabap  Dmnpcnchupa.  (townland.)  and  from  the  bally  to  the  traigid  of 

land.  Theso  things  are  conspicuous  in  Leabhar 
na  h-  Uidhri.    They  arc  also  evident  in  the  Lea- 


This  detail,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  but  little  agreement  with  the  meagre 
and  unsuspicious  account  given  by  Tighcarnach.  On  every  thing  stated  by  the 
Four  Masters  the  earlier  annalist  is  silent,  except  the  notice  of  the  cause  of  his 
death,  and  even  in  this  what  is  doubtfully  put  by  the  one,  is  made  positive  by  the 
others.  Whether,  however,  those  details  be  true  or  false,  or  in  whatever  degree 
they  may  be  so,  it  is  due  to  the  character  for  veracity  of  the  Four  Masters  to 
mention,  that  they  found  what  at  least  appeared  to  them  sufficient  evidence  upon 
which  to  ground  their  statements,  in  very  ancient  documents.  The  additional 
facts  of  importance  stated  by  the  Four  Masters  arc  three : — 1.  That  Cormac  was 
the  author  of  the  aucient  tract  called  Teagasc  na  RiogJi,  or  Instruction  of  the 
Kings.  2.  That  he  was  the  author  or  compiler  of  laws  which  remained  in  force 
among  the  Irish  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  And  3.  That  he  caused  the 
ancient  chronicles  of  the  country  to  be  compiled  in  one  volume,  which  was  after- 
wards called  the  Psalter  of  Tara.  On  each  of  these  facts  a  few  remarks  may  be 
permitted. 

1.  The  work  called  the  Teagasc  Riogh  has  been  ascribed  to  Cormac  by  the 
Irish  universally  from  a  very  remote  period,  and  whether  it  be  his  or  not,  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  documents  preserved  in  the  lan- 
guage.   The  following  verse  of  an  ancient  poet  is  a  good  authority  for  this 


Copmac  fcpeirem  na  mbp«c  pip,  Cormac  Brchon  of  true  judgments, 

e  oo  rpace  Cecapc  na  Rrj  s  Composed  the  Instruction  of  Kings ; 

Ni  pajrap  ugoap  ip  pepp  No  better  author  is  found 

dip  oligrib  nepoa  eipenn.  Upon  iho  aged  laws  of  Erin. 

In  an  ancient  manuscript  in  Trinity  College  library  (Class  H.  1. 15.  p.  149.) 
it  is  stated,  that  it  was  the  custom  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Irish  chiefs  to  read 
the  Teagasc  Riogh  and  the  Laws  of  Cormac  ;  and  this  statement  is  corroborated 
by  a  passage  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  recording  the  death  of  an  Irish 
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chief,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  governed  his  subjects  by  the  Teagasc  Riogh 
and  the  Laws  of  Cormac. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  venerable 
Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagare,  that  this  work  "  should  not  be  considered  as  the 
composition  of  King  Cormac,  but  as  the  epitome  of  some  writer  of  an  ulterior 
age."  But  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  work,  as  at  present  preserved, 
is  rather  an  amplification  than  an  epitome  of  the  original  work,  of  which  he  is 
supposed  to  be  the  author. 

Copies  of  the  Teagasc  Riogh  are  preserved  in  the  Books  of  Glcndalough 
and  Ballymote,  and  translated  specimens  will  be  found  in  the  DtMin  Penny 
Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  213,  214,  215,  and  231,  232.  The  whole  would  be  well 
worthy  of  publication,  as  affording  probably  the  best  evidences  now  to  be 
obtained  of  the  wisdom  and  amount  of  civilization  current  among  the  Irish  in 
very  distant  times. 

2.  As  the  institutor  of  laws  the  claims  of  Cormac  appear  to  stand  on  a 
firmer  basis  than  his  title  to  the  authorship  of  the  Teagasc  Riogh.  Several 
tracts  of  his  laws  are  preserved  in  MS.  in  our  public  libraries,  and  they  are  quoted 
in  Cormac's  Glossary,  an  undoubted  work  of  the  ninth  century.  The  most 
perfect  copy  of  these  laws,  as  explained  and  enlarged  by  Ccnnfaela,  a  writer 
whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Tighearnach,  at  the  year  679,  is  pre- 
served in  a  MS.  supposed  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  library  at 
Stowe.  A  very  interesting  dissertation  upon  the  contents  and  age  of  this  MS. 
will  be  found  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue,  by  the  late  Dr.  O'Conor,  and,  as  this 
Catalogue  is  of  extreme  rarity,  a  few  extracts  from  that  dissertation  are  here 
given. 

"  Description  of  the  MS.  of  Brehon  Laws  now  btfore  ut. 

"  On  the  first  leaf,  Cennfaelad  states  that  this  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is — '  Cuid 
Cormaic  mc  Airt  Righ  Eir— The  part  composed  by  Cormac,  the  Son  of  Art,  King  of  Ireland ; 
the  second  is-'  Cuid  Omdfiuhid  mc  AUill—The  part  composed  by  Cenfaelad,  •  the  Son  of 
Ailil.' 

"  Cenfaelad's  part  consists  chiefly  of  a  gloss  on  the  law  terms  used  by  Cormac ;  but  this  gloss  is 
of  the  seventh  century,  the  law  terms  of  which  are  as  unintelligible  now  as  those  of  the  third  century 
were  then.  Ho  adds  that  Cormac  composed  his  part  at  Acill,  near  Temora,  after  he  had  resigned 
the  sovereignty  to  his  son  Carbre.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  Cennfaelad  was  a  writer  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  that  Acil  was  one  of  the  Royal  residences  of  Meath. 
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The  first  word*  of  this  fragment  arc — 

"  '  In  ainim  oe  po— Locc  oon  liubhapjxi  oaipe  lubpan  -|  aimpep  oo  aimpep  nomntnU  mc. 
ueoa  mc.  ainmipeuch  ■)  peppn  do  cenopaela  mc.  aiU.  -\  cue.  a  oenma  a  hincirra  oepmaic  oo  be 
in  acenn  chmopaeUi  ik.  maighe  parh. 

"  'Ceopa  buaoha  in  k.u  pin  .1.  maimo  an  conjal  claen  in  a  joe  pmn  oomhnaU  in  a  phipinoc 
1  puibhne  jeilc  oooul  pe  jeleachc  '  aincinn  oepmaic  00  be  in  ucino  cinoparlu  ik.  maighe 
Ruch. 

"  '  Ipe  in  p  apncrobiKiioh  maimo  op  conjal  in  <i  jae  pen  oomnall  inapipinoe,  uaip  buaioh 
maimo  apin  dnpipen  piap  an  pipen. 

"  ■  Ipe  in  "p.  apnnobuuioh  puibne  jcilr  oo  oul  pe  jeleachc  .1.  up  up  pacaibh  00  laiohibh 
1  oopjeUtibh  njuppincach  opimUe. 

"  '  lp  e  anap  apnaobiHiioh  amcinn  oepmaic  00  bem  acino  cinopaela  oaip  ip  ann  do  prjhneo 
a  leijap  injaim  opecuin  teompac  naepi  ppriieheo  ir.  eijhibh  nacpipuuoh  .1.  paipeiiechwp  "I  ptn- 
pilechcu  ■)  paileijino  ^  ooneochpoch-inouip  nacpipcolo  cunUn  po  bioh  aicepium  rpiajeipe 
aiiwcWt  lira  eannambche  ineoch  bohincaip  penrti  lepDe  pob.  cohjlunpnaiehe  pui  -j  po  pcpibh- 
rha  a  ice  icmlc  liubhuip. 

"  '  No  cumaohl  ine^  pamaoh  buuioh  .1.  pepoprpaib  ep  -\  pepoprpaib  albitn  doduI  caipip 
poip  jan  luinjrjan  eorbaip  .1.  oubboictoh  mac  ottmuin  -|  pep  ooynoelaib. — 6occ  aimpep 
icmcennpueUi  pin  maohiapcopmuc  imm.  loc  oo  uiciU  apaice  rtnwup  -y  aimpepoo  aimpep 
capbpe  l-^ipecuip  nc.  copmaic  -\  veppa  00  topmac  buoein  -(  cucaic  aoeiima  .1.  cuecb.  pola 
copmaic  Dotienrup  ruebuaibnech  lap  puactch  injine  poloip  mc  aipc  cuipb  apairh  eo.  00 
cell.  mc.  copmaic,  &c  I  pe  cuic  copmaic  oonliub.  pi  am  apapep  ep.  na  blai.  I  pe  cuic 
cenopueki  na  pil  orbn  pinpip.  Nacomaoae  copmtic  oon-jhhe  -\  comaoe  ceanopael  00b.  ao 
jlunpnaidii  pilip.a  poi  ■y  oeipmepp.  nip.  teehbp.  111*11-510  path  coll.  copmacuucumD  pop  pigne 
m  lech  .11.  iimmoeha  cennpael  mc  uill.u.  int  peppa  aipeoa  epa  cenopael  mc  aill.a.  lap  nape 
oleuo  iptn  each— he  00  pijne  oml  popcaoach.'  " 

"  Thi*  title  hiu  been  tranncrilied  with  the  greatest  care,  separating  the  words,  which  arc  joined 
in  the  text.  What  follows  is  a  literal  translation  :  but  it  is  fair  to  confess  thai  in  no  other  transla- 
tion has  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  found  the  difficulty  which  the  abbreviations  and  some  of  tho 
terms  themselves,  being  Law  terms  of  tho  most  obscure  antiquity,  have  in  this  instance  imposed  upon 


Literal  Version. 

<  In  the  Name  of  God,  thii   The  place  of  this  book  (i.  c.  where  it  was  written)  was 

Daire-lubran  (i.  e.  the  Oak  Grove  of  Lubran),  and  its  time  was  when  Donnald,  tho  son  of  Aod, 


•  "  In  the  CollfcUBM 


of  the  BUt  are  outing 
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son  of  Ainmire,  was  King  of  Ireland  ;*  and  the  person  (i.  e.  the  writer)  was  Cennfaelad,  the  son  of 
Alill  ;  and  the  occasion  of  composing  it  was  because  Dermod'*  ignorance  yielded  lo  Cennfaelad  s 
skill,  at  the  battle  of  Af<trai(h, — (fought  in  634.  Anna).  IV.  Mag.) 

"  '  Three  victories  were  gained  there.  Congal,  the  Crooked,  was  defeated  in  his  falsehood  by 
Donnald  in  his  truth  ;f  and  Subno  the  Mad  ran  mad  on  that  occasion  ;  and  the  unskilfulness  of 
Dermod  yielded  to  the  skill  of  Cetifaelad.J  The  cause  of  the  victory  of  Donnald  over  Congal,  in 
truth,  was  this,  that  falsehood  must  always  be  conquered  by  truth. — The  cause  of  the  victory  gained 
by  Subuc  the  Mad's  turning  mad,  was,  that  he  lost  some  Poems  and  Narratives,  of  which  others 
availed  themselves  after. — The  cause  of  the  victory  of  Dennod's  unskilfulness  yielding  to  Cenn- 
faelad' s  skill,  was,  that  he  (Cenfaelad)  was  educated  at  Tuam-Drecan,  at  the  meeting  of  the  three 
roads,  between  the  houses  of  three  learned  men— that  is,  a  Man  skilled  in  Genealogies,  and  a  Man 
skilled  in  Poetry,  and  a  Man  skilled  in  difficult  reading  ;  and  whatever  these  thre«  schools  taught  in 
the  day,  ho,  by  tho  aculuness  of  his  intellect,  pondered  over  each  night,  and  whatever  was  most 
difficult,  he  unknotted,  and  wrote  down  in  his  book  of  hard  questions.  We  must  not  omit  a  fourth 
victory  gained  at  that  time — that  is,  that  a  man  of  Ireland,  and  another  man  of  Albany,  passed 
over  to  the  East,  without  a  ship  of  burthen,  without  a  ship  of  war — namely,  Dubdiad,  the  son  of 
Daman,  and  another  of  the  Gael. 

"  '  The  place  and  Hint  of  Cenfaelad's  work  is  stated. — If  you  ask  for  Corraac's,  the  place  where 
he  wrote  was  Acili,  near  Temora :  the  lime  was  when  Carbrt  Lifecar,  his  son,  was  King  of  Ireland. 
The  person  who  wrote  it,  was  Cormac  himself;  the  occasion  of  his  writing  it  was,  that  being  deprived 
of  an  eye  by  Angus  of  tho  Fearful  Spear,  after  the  daughter  of  Solar,  the  son  of  Art  the  Bastard,  was 
violated  in  liath-Aodh,  by  Ccallac  tlio  son  of  Cormac,  and  (being  consequently  disqualified  to 
reign,)  bo  retired  to  Acill,  &c. 

"  •  Cormac'*  part  of  this  book  is  the  Science  of  tho  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  BUi. — Cenfaelad's 
part  is  the  Laws  which  follow  them.  The  precepts  of  Cormac  lo  the  aged,  the  Precepts  of  Cenfae- 
lad, to  explain  Law  terms,  difficult  meanings,  and  devices. 

»  '  The  half  the  laws  against  falsehood— Cormac  O'Con  composed  that  half. 

«  The  next  after  that  Cenfaelad,  the  son  of  Alill,  (composed.) 

'A  man  of  skill  was  he  Cenfaelad,  the  son  of  Alii. 

'  He  defeated  the  Ultoniaus  in  battle,  and  he  composed  the  war  *ung*.'$ 
"  The  sections  of  this  fragment  are  62.    Each  section  begins  with  an  ornamented  initial,  of  a 
larger  sire  than  the  other  capitals,  which  mark  the  minuter  divisions.    Tho  four  first  leaves  con- 

•  "  That  i.  from  S2S  lo  642.— This  King  DcnnaU  i.  mciiliot.nl  by  Adanwan.  ii.  hi.  Life  of  Coltimba,  I.  1.  c  »»,  in 
Triad*,  p.  349.— •  De  bello  in  munition  CttkinU,  in  quo,  ul  raitlll  nurtint  populi,  Doanallos  Aidi  filiiu  Victor  suWimsw. 
est.1    The  same  battle  it  mentioned  in  die  Iri.h  Annals  of  the  If  Msilm,  an.  024. 

t  "  Tills  wi'tiu  (o  hare  been  a  Religious  war  between  the  Christian  king  Donnald  and  the  Pagan  Congal. 

J  "  This  war  written  before  the  art  of  dating  by  the  Chrliuan  arra  »u  known  in  Ireland,  and  therefore  the  autluir 
coll  ecu  a  number  of  cDtonporary  Carts  of  universal  notoriety,  which  served  to  establish  Ms  date.  The  Druids  were  not 
entirely  suppressed  In  tho  7th  century. 

4  "  These  four  lines  are  written  in  the  original  as  if  tbey  were  prose.— What  enable*  the  translator  lo  ascertain  that 
they  are  in  terse,  is  a  regular  cadence  throughout,  dividing  the  sameness  ialo  equal  number  of  syllable*.  Vide  next  page. 
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tain  19  sections  ;  the  first  and  second  of  which  giro  the  title,  as  aboTe,  with  some  additional 
circumstances,  relating  to  the  life  of  King  Cormac. — Cenfaelad  states  in  the  third,  that  the  Laws  of 
the  Irish  are  derived  from  four  sources — the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Irith  i  adding 
that  there  are  several  ancient  Irith  terms  of  Law,  which  aro  here  explained  in  detail,  and  also 
eight  emails  (or  interpretations)  of  Etgtnt  (or  crimes)  which  are  also  esplained  in  the  sequel.  The 
following  inference  is  drawn  near  the  end  of  this  section  : — '  lp  op  fin  ip  pollup  o  biap  pip  in  cinaio 
ac  ouine  y>n  copoibh  pip  nahepce  conaob  ainpip  Ian  piach— i.  e.  and  hence  it  is  plain  that  when 
once  man  comes  to  know  a  crime,  though  he  knows  not  the  punishment  attached  to  it,  be  is  liable 
to  be  puuished  accordingly.' 

"  The  fourth  section  begins  with  the  words  '  eiplip  polla  eicgtoeri  op  p.  im  cia  leap  no 
ciu  I  in  oo  epnailib  epia  pap  o  bheiligdi  in  cex;.  ip  com.  p.  l"\han  icincaighe  ^  i  plain- 
cijh.'  These  words  are  interlined  with  a  very  ancient  gloss  by  Cenfaelad,  from  which  it  appears 
that  this  section  treats  of  the  various  aggravating  circumstances  of  crimes,  and  how  each  crime  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  email,  or  signs  and  tokens.  It  also  treats  of  proofi  of  crime*,  and  the 
necessity  of  corporal  presence  to  establish  evidence — adding  that  the  ignorant,  and  the  Coward, 
who  resemble  brutes,  must  not  be  permitted  to  givo  evidence,  even  though  their  personal  presence 
be  ascertained :  and  here  is  quoted  the  authority  of  an  ancient  Poet,  called  Fer-Munum  mac 
Echgain,  whose  words,  in  the  ancient  Irish  idiom,  are— 

"  '  Contoh  oe  ac.  poc  paicc.  t  cmphoccmpaiec. 

6iohcach  caphaicchup  ipoic — tp  bpep.  ouimcirnjaicoiz;.' 

"  These  verses  are  written  without  any  distinction  of  linos,  or  ovon  of  words,  except  rarely  ; 
and  they  are  so  written,  that  the  second  line  must  be  read  before  the  first.  Several  instances  of  this 
occur  in  Irish  MSS.  of  great  antiquity.  Usher  observes  on  an  ancient  MS.  in  which  he  discovered 
one  of  Columbanus's  Poems,  that  it  is  all  written  as  if  it  were  prose.  See  his  Sylloge,  p.  99  and 
122.  Many  similar  instances  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  middle  ages,  as  noticed  in  the  Rerum 
Hibtmicarum,  vol.  1.    The  above  Irish  verses  may  be  interpreted  thus : 

"  1.  Whoever  is  in  terror  is  a  Fat. — He  is  false  though  he  should  strut  as  a  champion. 

"  2.  Wherefore  it  is  said  that  Fot  means  a  coward,  and  a  confirmed  Fot  is  a  confirmed  coward. 

"  The  idiom  alone  sufficiently  proves  that  these  verses  must  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  period, 
even  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  words  not  being  divided  from  each  other,  and 
being  wholly  unknown  at  this  day :  and  though  there  are  undoubtedly,  in  Cennfaelad's  gloss,  and 
in  the  parts  of  this  work  composed  by  him,  some  references  to  Laws  enacted  by  the  Christum  Kings 
of  Ireland  in  tho  6th  and  7th  centuries,  the  parts  ascribed  to  King  Cormac  are  written  in  an  idiom 
so  very  obscure  and  remote,  as  to  justify,  ab  intrinteco,  the  positive  assertion  of  Cenfaelad,  that 
they  aro  the  genuiuo  Laws  of  that  Prince. 

"  The  5th  section  is  Cenfaelad'*  interpretation  of  the  Law  terms  of  Cormac's  work,  beginning, 
4  Ciaanmuno  nacirva  pin — What  are  the  names  of  those  crimes.' 

"  The  6th  begins,  '  Ro  cannchiajfiaic  a  cechaip  jjuch  ne — Four  qualities  make  known  the 

"  The  7th  is  '  Ceopa  poohlapoShUi1_Three  are  the  distinctive  qualities  of  plunder.' 
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"  The  8th  is,  '  Ria  bccro  piacha  pepg— Let  the  extent  of  prosecution  be  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  anger.'  This  treat*  of  murder  and  manslaughter;  the  different  legal  names  annexed  to 
each  degree  of  guilt,  in  respect  to  both  ;  and  the  m'ti  to  be  paid  for  them. 

«<  The  9th  U  intitled,  'Clmeic  ae  pepep  ceno  pig.' &c.  It  treaU  of  seven  degrees  of  eria, 
and  seven  degrees  of  punishment  for  crimes,  Sec. 

"The  10th  begins,  'Clmeic  cma  pep  ep  poUup,'  Jcc — Tlie  llth,  •  Clinic  apa  peip  ep 
peineachc,'  Ate. — The  12th,  '  Clmeic  op  Cmpluux;  pop  oen  pep,'  tic. — The  13th,  'd^p  cinaenpip 
pop  plutrs;,'  &c. — The  14th  begins,  '  Clmeic  apniup  p.  cip  neopao  ■(  oeop  .p.*  4ic. — The  15th, 
'  Qmeic  apncinpiij  popehuweh,'  &c. — Tho  16th,  '  Qmic  cmcipeip  ep  peppechrti,'  &e. — Thel7lh, 
'  Qmic  apapeichc  ctenpep  lmom,'  Stc.  The  18th,  '  Qmic  apapepip  piachu.' — The  19th,  '  Qmic 
cmapeipep  pep  ippen,"  &c.— The  20th,  '  Omic  ap  blai  oilpi,'  &c— The  21*1,  '  Mai  mojti  muj- 

paine,'  Ate  22d.  '  6Uti  echaenach,'  ice  23d,  '  6ltii  echaenach.' — 24th,  *  6U11  opoinoeom,' 

Ice. — 25th,  '  6lai  conconjral,'  &r. — 26th,  '  6Un  t)puirh  oibpucun,  i.  c.  I-aws  concerning  the  expul- 
sion of  Druids.'— 27th,  '  6lcn  ITIep  cuipmcech.'— 28lh,  '  6lai  mein  miocUnp.*— 29th,  «  ftUn  con 
cornj.'Stc. — 30th, '6Uii  erfiuipimupcbup  apopc  a  pope,"  &c— 31st,  '6lai  diajhlincro,'  &c. — 32d, 

'  Mai  pep  cuclia,'  itc — 33d, '  6Un  Supcuaich.' — 34th,  '  Mai  cpunn  curium,'  &c  35th,  «  6Un 

nuchlechnur  achepop  ooluip,'  Sic. — 36th,  '  61ai  8upen  Saippe,'  4cc. — 37th,  «  fjlai  mpb  ^ 
pedie  oapmn  i,'  kc — 38th,  •  Mai  paebup  comlens-'— 39lh,  «  6loi  ounaoaU* — 40th,  «  6Un  mucc 
opcel,'ic — 41st,  'Mai  tiaehpoie  lopj  poll  -\  locc,'  &c — '  42d,  '  6lai  noi  tmpom.  ■ — 43d, 

*  Mai  f,iatfipoire  uppcup  paichce,'  &c. — 44th,  '  6U11  ceeepij  culcompuc,'  &c. — 45th,  '  Mai 

pobcubao,'  ice. — 46th,  '6lai  ccne  ccllach,'  &c — 47th,  •  6Uii  Ccippcic  Oenuch,  Ate  48th,  '  6U11 

Caipe  combpuch,'  &c— 49th,  •  6Un-oamh  rximh5al,'  &c — 50lh,  '  6Un  cuiehech  pliab,'  Sic— 

51st,  '  6Uti  nloju  biail,'  &c  52d,  '  Mai  Cumul  lecc' — 53d,  'Mai  lapuchr;  oipoichio  nnp- 

ipio  ojpUm,'  Ate. — 54th,  •  6Un  up  mtipgul,'  Ate. — 55th,  *  6lm  muilenn  bleieh,'  &c. — 56th,  <  6lai 
clepamnuix;  cleip.' — 57lh,  '  6lai  erha  irbunno,'  Sec — 08th,  '  fjlai  lapunn  aiplecli,'  Ate— 59th, 
'  Mai  eecrp  piipe  imj-uin.' — 60th, '  6Un  bancarha  ban,*  Ate — 61st,  'blai  cuuille  aipbe.' — 62d, 

•  6Un  oeilge  oae,'  Ate— 63d,  'fiun  Cuarh  rpegha.' 

11  That  these  Brehon  l.aws  bear  indisputable  marks  of  original  rudeness  and  simplicity,  it  is 
needless  to  say.  Bede  seems  to  advert  to  thein  inhere  he  says  that  the  Irish  permitted  the  Pich  to 
intermarry  with  Irish  women,  provided  the  inheritance  should  pass  to  tho  descendants  of  these 
marriages  in  the  female  line,*  which  was  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  the  Irish  themselves,  who  never 
permitted  inheritance  except  to  the  male  line,  and  when  that  was  extinct,  to  the  senior  male  of  the 
same  name  and  next  a-kiq  to  the  deceased.  Hut  whether  Bcdo  adverts  in  this  passage  to  written 
or  unwritten  Laws,  certain  it  is  that  the  written  Laws  of  Ireland  are  referred  to  by  the  .Jntc-Dnnuh 
Poets  of  that  Country,  and  by  Vnftulad  in  the  7th  century  ;  as  well  as  by  Pvobui,  in  (he  10th  ; 
by  Tigernach,  in  the  llth;  and  by  the  Magnates  Hibernitr,  in  the  14th. — Placed  in  the  extremity 
of  Europe,  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  unconquercd,  unmixed,  and  never  affected  by  the 
concussions  of  the  fall  of  the  Homan  Kmpire,  the  Irish  must  have  possessed  primeval  institutions, 
which  this  MS.  is  the  best  calculated  to  unfold." 


•  "  Bti>,  1. 1,  c.  I." 
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These  remarks  of  Dr.  O' Conor  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  learned, 
and  should  excite  an  ardent  desire  for  the  publication  of  documents  so  important 
to  the  history  of  Western  Europe.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  in  the 
translation  of  the  preface  to  this  work,  Dr.  O"  Conor  has  fallen  into  several 
errors,  but  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  enumerate  them  here,  as,  excepting 
in  one  instance,  none  of  them  affect  the  general  sense  of  his  version.  This 
instance  occurs  in  the  last  line  of  the  quatrain,  where  "  war-songs"  is  incorrectly 
given  as  the  translation  of  Duil  Rosgadhach,  which  is,  in  fact,  simply  the  title 
of  Cennfaela's  Commentary  on  the  Laws,  as  appears  from  Cormac's  Glossary, 
in  which  it  is  frequently  quoted. 

3.  That  the  Psalter  of  Tara  was  really,  as  stated,  compiled  in  the  time  of 
Cormac,  is  an  assertion  the  truth  of  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  prove  than 
his  claims  to  the  authorship  of  laws.  The  very  title  given  to  this  work  is  suffi- 
cient to  excite  well-founded  suspicion  of  its  antiquity  ;  and  no  allusion  to  it  has 
been  found  in  the  works  of  any  author  anterior  to  the  eleventh  century.  It 
may  also  be  remarked,  that  if  such  a  work  had  ever  existed,  it  would  naturally 
l>e  expected  that,  even  though  lost,  it  would  have  been  quoted  as  authority,  like 
the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  in  the  great  compilations  of  Glendalough,  Ball)  mote, 
Lccan,  and  Hy-Many ;  but  no  extract  from  it,  at  least  nothing  given  as  such, 
has  been  found  in  any  of  those  or  other  works.  It  is  true  that  the  Four  Masters 
refer  to  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri  and  the  Dinnseanchus,  as  containing  transcripts 
from  the  Psalter  of  Tara ;  but  on  an  examination  of  those  MSS.,  nothing  has  been 
found  that  could,  at  least  in  their  present  mutilated  form,  be  considered  as  the 
composition  of  so  remote  an  age.  The  oldest  authority  yet  discovered  for  the 
existence  of  the  Psalter  of  Tara  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  verses  in  a  poem 
by  Cuan  O'Lochain,  which  will  be  given  entire  in  the  course  of  this  memoir. 

Copmac  po  clai  cnejao  carh,  Cormac  gained  fifty  battles, 

Do  pilab  palcuip  Ceariipach  ;  He  compiled  the  Psalter  of  Tomur  ; 

Ip  in  epulcuip  pin  ueo  In  this  Psalter  is 

On  up  oeach  puim  pennchuppa.  What  is  a  good  summary  of  history. 

Ip  pi  111  epulcoip  pin  ao  beip  It  is  this  Psalter  that  gives 

Sece  n-<npnpig  6penn  moBip  ;  Seven  monarch*  of  Erin  of  harbour* ; 

Coic  pi  na  coicceo  pop  $n'.  Five  kings  of  the  provinces  it  makes, 

Pi  Cpenn  ip  a  h-eppi.  The  hang  of  Erin  and  her  toparchs. 


Ip  mnci  aiuoectc  Uich  In  it  arc  [entered]  reciprocally 
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A  stronger  objection,  however,  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  which  would 
apply  to  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Cormac,  as  well  as  to  the  one  in  question,  is 
the  general  belief  of  the  learned  that  the  Irish  were  wholly  unacquainted  with 
letters  until  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

To  the  preceding  objections  it  may,  however,  be  answered,  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  work  called  the  Psalter  of  Tara  could  be  thus  referred  to  in  a 
genuine  poem  of  the  eleventh  century,  written  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time,  if  such  a  work  had  not,  at  least,  an  existence  in  the  popular 
traditions  of  the  time ;  and  it  may  be  further  argued,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  conceive  how  the  minute  and  apparently  accurate  accounts  found 
in  various  MSS.  of  the  names  and  localities  of  the  Atticotic  tribes  of  Ireland  in 
the  first  century,  could  have  been  preserved,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
that  they  had  been  committed  to  writing  in  some  work,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  original  name,  within  a  century  or  two  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate. 

It  may  be  also  urged,  that,  without  conceding  the  use  of  letters  to  the  Irish 
generally  before  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  their  use  might  have  been  known  to  a  few, 
and,  among  those,  to  Cormac.  Even  the  sceptical  Innes  says,  "It  may  have  very 
well  happened  that  some  of  the  Irish  before  that  time,  passing  over  to  Britain  or 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  where  the  use  of  letters  was  common,  might 
have  learned  to  read  and  write."  The  probability,  moreover,  that  Cormac  did 
not  share  in  the  imputed  illiterateness  of  his  countrymen,  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  a  consideration  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  his  being  an  author,  and  still  more 
from  the  sufficiently  conclusive  evidences  derived  from  all  the  ancient  authorities 
of  his  belief  in  the  true  God.  But,  without  insisting  on  this  argument,  it  may  be 
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urged  with  greater  force,  that  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  shew  that  Chris- 
tianity itself  had  made  no  small  progress  in  Ireland  long  before  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  period  assigned  to  its  general  establishment.  This  fact  is 
sufficiently  manifest  from  the  record  of  the  mission  of  Falladius  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Prosper  : — "  Ad  Scotos  in  Christum  credentes  ordinatus  a  Papa  Celestino  pri- 
mus cpiscopus  mittitur." 

It  even  appears  certain  that  there  were  bishops  in  Ireland  before  Patrick, 
though  not  commissioned  from  Home,  as,  in  a  passage  in  Tirechan's  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  written  in  the  seventh  century,  it  is  stated  that  the  Bishop  Colman 
offered  his  church  of  Cluain  Cain  in  Achud  as  a  votive  offering  for  ever  to  Patrick, 
who  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  holy  men,  that  is  the  priests,  Medb  and  Sadb. 

"  Colman  ua  epitcopus  aeeleuam  mini,  id  est,  c'wn*  coin  in  Achud  Patricio  episcopo  de  votiva 
immolatione  in  aempiternum  obtulit  et  ipse  earn  rommendavit  Sanctis  viria,  i<i  est,  prespilcro  M«db 
et  prespitcro  Sadb." — Book  of  Armagh,  foL  1 7,  p.  a.  col.  1. 

And  again,  in  a  passage  somewhat  obscure,  it  is  stated  that  a  certain  Irish 
bishop  came  to  him  from  Caragh,  in  Connaught,  to  Magh  Tochttir,  in  Donegal. 

"  Et  cxiit  ail  campum  Tochuir  et  fecit  aeclesiam  ibi,  et  in  quo  loco  quidam  epiacopua  venit  dc 
generc  Corcu  Tlicimnc  ad  cum  do  C'cllola  Toch  in  regiones  Temenrigi  i  Ctru  contra  solis  occassum  ; 
<-pi«:opu«  cum  »orore  una  monarhi  Patricii,  et  est  locus  corum  cum  familia  Clono  et  inpcmc-M.unt 
»iri  loci  illius."—  B<»>k  of  Armagh,  fol.  15.  p.  a.  col.  2. 

These  passages  receive  corroboration  front  the  words  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in 
his  Demonstratio  quod  Christus  sit  Deus,  written,  according  to  Montfaucon,  in 
the  year  387,  in  which  he  states  that  the  British  islands  situated  outside  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  very  ocean  itself,  had  felt  the  power  of  the  divine 
word,  churches  having  been  founded  there,  and  altars  erected. 

"  Kai  yap  at  fiprravucai  v>i<rot,  a<  riic  OaXamjf  fKTOc/  Kti/uvai  Taurnf,  teal  iv  avrtj*  ovum 
ry  iiiKtavif,  riff  CvvufUbt^  too  pr'^aroc  yaOoiTO.  tcai  yap  WJMI  iKuXttalat,  ma!  Svtruurruptu 

inirirya-m.."—  Ojyp.  Edit.  Bened.  Tom.  I.  p.  575,  B. 

And  equally  strong  evidence,  not  only  to  this  effect,  but  even  to  shew  the 
use  of  letters  at  the  same  time,  is  derived  from  the  historical  notices  of  Celestius, 
the  favourite  Irish  disciple  of  the  heresiarch,  Pclagius,  as  quoted  by  Archbishop 
Ussher  from  the  work  of  Gennadius,  De  Script.  Eccl.  Catal.  : 

44  Cele*tius  antcquam  Pclacianuin  dogma  incurrrrct,  imo  adhuc  adolesccns,  scripsit  ad  parentes 
suos  de  monasterio  Eputolas  in  modnm  libcllorum  trea,  omnibus  Deura  deudcranlibua  necessarian. 
Moralis  liquidcm  in  eU  dictio  :  nihil  ibi  vitii  pojtmodum  proditi,  acd  totum  ad  virtuti*  incitamen- 
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If,  therefore,  Celestius,  while  a  youth,  wrote  letters  from  a  foreign  monastery 
to  his  parents  at  home,  the  conclusion  is  almost  unavoidable,  that  his  parents  were 
able  to  read  them.  And  as  it  appears  from  Marius  Mcrcator  that  Celestius  had 
been  a  disciple  and  hearer  of  Pelagius  some  twenty  years  before  the  disclosure  of 
the  Pelagian  heresy  in  405,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  letters  were  certainly 
known  in  Ireland,  at  least  to  some  persons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  might  possibly  have  been  known  nearly  a  century  earlier,  a  period 
which  would  extend  to  Cormac's  time.— Sec  Usshcr's  Primordia,  pp.  206  and 
'ill,  and  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores  ;  Prolegomena,  p.  lxxxiii. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  seems  certain  that  Cormac  must  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  Roman  civilization.  It  was  this  knowledge  that  enabled 
him  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  water-mill  into  Ireland,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the 
course  of  this  memoir;  and,  if  such  knowledge  had  not  been  acquired  from 
Christian  missionaries  at  home,  it  might  have  been  an  acquisition  made  during 
the  three  years  which,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Tighearnach,  he  spent  with 
his  fleet  abroad. 

The  preceding  remarks  may  serve  to  excite  inquiry  into  this  interesting  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  is  not,  as  already  stated,  the  object  of  this  paper  either  to  affirm  or 
deny  the  use  of  letters  in  Ireland  before  the  formal  introduction  of  Christianity ; 
what  has  been  said  is  intended  solely  to  prove  that  the  Four  Masters,  in  their 
additions  to  the  ancient  annalist,  had  authorities  which  they  believed  sufficient 
for  their  assertions,  and  which  should  not  be  too  hastily  rejected  as  fabulous. 

Before  this  subject  is  closed,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  other 
amplifications  of  a  more  recent  antiquary,  which  have  tended  in  a  larger  degree 
than  those  already  noticed,  to  create  suspicions  of  the  truth  of  the  Irish  histories  of 
this  time.  The  learned  author  of  the  Ogygia,  not  content  with  the  statements 
of  the  Four  Masters,  adds,  that  there  were  three  schools  instituted  by  Cormac 
at  Tara,  in  the  first  of  which  was  taught  military  discipline,  in  the  second  his- 
tory, and  in  the  third  jurisprudence.  "  Concerning  these  three  schools,"  he 
continues,  "  and  the  magnificence  of  Temur  in  Cormac's  time,  and  his  enco- 
miums and  exploits,  there  is  extant  in  O'Duvegan's  book,  fol.  175,  a  poem  of 
183  distichs,  which  begins— 

"  '  Ceamaip  na  pioj,  pae  Chopmaic.  "  '  Temur  of  the  kings,  fori  of  Cormac' " 

How  far  the  poem  here  quoted  by  O'Flaherty,  which  is  a  composition  of  the 
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fourteenth  century,  if  not  of  an  earlier  age,  may  be  received  ag  authority  for  his 
statement  with  respect  to  these  schools,  the  writer  of  the  present  memoir  has  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  as  the  book  of  O'Du vegan,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
repertories  of  ancient  Irish  literature  existing,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sir 
William  Bethara,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  distinguished  MS.  collector  in 
England  ;  and  no  other  copy  of  the  poem  is  known  to  exist  in  Ireland.  But 
the  general  silence  of  all  the  other  ancient  authorities  on  the  foundation  of  these 
establishments,  is  in  itself  a  presumptive  evidence  either  that  O'Flahcrty  had  mis- 
taken the  sense  of  his  author,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mur  Ollamlian,  or  that  the 
old  poet  himself  had  indulged  in  the  common  Bardic  propensity  to  exaggeration. 

The  reign  of  Cormac  is  memorable,  as  the  period  in  which  the  celebrated  Finn 
Mac  Cumhail,  the  Fingal  of  Mac  Pherson's  Ossian,  flourished.  His  death  is  re- 
corded by  Tighearnach,  at  the  year  272 ;  but  the  true  date,  according  to  O*  Flaherty, 
is  284.  This  distinguished  man  was  the  son-in-law  of  Cormac,  and  general  of  his 
army,  which,  as  Pinkerton  remarks,  seems  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the 
Roman  legions.  "  He  seems,"  says  the  writer,  "  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
talents  for  the  age,  and  of  celebrity  in  arms.  His  formation  of  a  regular  stand- 
ing army,  trained  to  war,  in  which  all  the  Irish  accounts  agree,  seems  to  have 
been  a  rude  imitation  of  the.  Roman  legions  in  Britain.  The  idea,  though  simple 
enough,  shows  prudence,  for  such  a  force  alone  could  have  coped  with  the 
Romans  had  they  invaded  Ireland.  But  this  machine,  which  surprised  a  rude 
age,  and  seems  the  basis  of  all  Finn's  fame,  like  some  other  great  schemes,  only 
lived  in  its  author,  and  expired  soon  after  him."— Inquiry  into  the  Hut.  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  77- 

As  the  successors  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  at  Tara,  to  the  time  of  Dermot  Mac 
Ceirbheoil,  belong  to  a  period  of  history  now  generally  received  as  authentic, 
and  are  all  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  monuments  now  or  formerly 
existing  there,  it  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  give  a  list  of  them  in  chronolo- 
gical succession,  with  an  abstract  of  such  important  events  of  their  reigns  as  bear 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  In  this  list  the  authority  of  Tighear- 
nach will,  as  usual,  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  later  annalists  ;  but,  as  there  is  a 
chasm  in  the  former  from  the  year  360  to  the  year  489,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
use  the  other  annals  to  supply  the  requisite  links  in  the  historical  chain. 

1.  Eochaidh  Gunnat  succeeded  Cormac,  and  reigned  one  year.  The 
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Four  Masters,  whose  chronology  at  this  period  is  very  inaccurate,  place  the  death 
of  this  monarch  in  the  year  267  :  according  to  the  chronology  of  Tighearnach, 
the  year  would  be  255 ;  but  the  true  year,  according  to  O'Flaherty's  corrected 
chronology,  is  277*  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  though  given  in  all  the  historical  poems,  &c,  is  not  noticed  in  the  Annals 
of  Tighearnach,  because,  as  Dr.  O* Conor  judiciously  remarks,  that  annalist 
sometimes  omits  illegitimate  kings. 

2.  Cairbre  Lifeachaib,  son  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  and  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eighth  monarch  of  O'Flaherty's  list,  succeeded,  and,  according  to 
Tighearnach,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra, 
near  Tara,  in  the  year  283.  O'Flaherty,  however,  allows  only  sixteen  years' 
reign  to  this  prince,  and  dates  the  battle  of  Gabhra  at  297- 

3.  Fiacha  Sraibhtinkb,  son  of  Cairbre  Lifeachair,  reigned  twenty-seven 
years,  according  to  Tighearnach  ;  thirty-seven,  according  to  the  Four  Masters  ; 
and  thirty,  according  to  the  Book  of  Lecan  and  O'Flaherty  ;  and  was  killed  in 
the  year  322,  or,  according  to  O'Flaherty,  in  327. 

4.  Colla  Uais,  grandson  of  Cairbre  Lifeachair  by  his  son  Eochaidh  Doimh- 
len,  reigned  four  years,  and  was  driven  from  the  throne  into  Scotland  in  the 
year  326,  or,  according  to  O'Flaherty,  in  331. 

5.  Muireadhach  Tireach,  son  of  Fiacha  Sraibhtinnc,  succeeded  after 
having  been  king  of  Connaught ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  according 
to  Tighearnach,  or  twenty-six,  according  to  O'Flaherty,  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Dabhall,  in  Oriel,  in  the  year  366,  or,  according  to  O'Flaherty,  in  357. 

6.  Coelbadh,  of  the  line  of  the  Dalaradian  kings,  after  a  reign  of  less  than 
a  year,  was  killed  by  his  successor.  This  monarch,  like  Eochaidh  Gunnat,  is 
omitted,  as  an  usurper,  by  Tighearnach. 

7.  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhoin,  son  of  Muireadhach  Tireach,  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  358,  and,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  died  at  Tara. 

8.  Crimthann,  son  of  Fidhach,  succeeded,  according  to  the  Four  Masters, 
in  366,  and,  after  a  reigu  of  thirteen  years,  was  poisoned  in  378. 

9.  Niall  Naoigiallach,  or  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  son  of  Eochaidh 
Muighmheadhoin,  by  Cariiina,  a  Saxon  lady,  ascended  the  throne,  according  to 
the  Four  Masters  and  O'Flaherty,  in  379 ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years,  was  killed  near  the  Ictian  Sea,  in  405.  Although  the  events  of  the  reign 
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of  this  monarch  are  very  imperfectly  preserved  by  the  Irish  annalists,  enough 
remains  to  indicate  that  he  extended  the  power  of  the  Irish  monarchy  farther 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  within  the  limits  of  authentic  Irish  history. 

10.  Dathi,  son  of  Fiachra,  and  nephew  of  the  preceding  monarch,  succeeded, 
and,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  was 
killed  by  lightning  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  428,  or,  according  to  the  Chro- 
nicon  Scotorum,  in  427.  With  this  monarch  the  line  of  the  pagan  princes  of 
Ireland  closes ;  and  though  this  line  is  as  yet  enveloped  in  deep  obscurity  beyond 
the  reign  of  Tuathal,  in  the  second  century,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the 
time  succeeding  to  excite  doubt  in  a  rational  and  unprejudiced  mind.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  learned  and  judicious  Sir  James  Wafe  has  rejected,  as  of 
no  certainty,  the  whole  list  of  Irish  kings  anterior  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  ;  but  this  overcautious  rejection  will  have  little  weight  now,  even 
with  the  most  judicious  investigators,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Pinkerton,  one  of 
the  most  sceptical  of  modern  antiquaries,  u  was  at  best  rash."  M  Mr.  O'Connor," 
says  this  writer,  "  remarks  that  Tuathal's  reign  forms  a  new  and  certain  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  Irish  history.  Foreigners  may  imagine  that  it  is  granting  too 
much  to  the  Irish  to  allow  them  lists  of  kings  more  ancient  than  those  of  any  other 
country  in  modern  Europe :  but  the  singularly  compact  and  remote  situation  of 
that  island,  and  its  freedom  from  Roman  conquest,  and  from  the  concussions  of 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  may  infer  this  allowance  not  too  much.  But  all 
contended  for,  is  the  list  of  kings,  so  easily  preserved  by  the  repetition  of  bards 
at  high  solemnities  ;  and  some  grand  events  of  history.  For  to  expect  a  certain 
detail,  and  regular  order,  in  the  pagan  history  of  Ireland,  were  extravagant. 
The  Irish  antiquists  will,  on  the  other  hand,  exclaim  against  this  rejection  of  so 
many  fables,  which  they  call,  and  perhaps,  if  the  human  mind  can  be  so  debated, 
really  think  history.  Mr.  O'Conor  says  that  the  period  from  Tuathal  to 
Leogaire  is  the  most  useful  and  important  of  the  whole  heathen  history  of 
Ireland.  In  which  he  is  certainly  right :  and  the  traditions  and  bardish  rhymes, 
with  the  early  attention  of  the  Irish,  after  conversion,  to  such  learning  as  was 
then  in  vogue,  promise  considerable  veracity  to  this  last  pagan  period." — Inquiry 
into  the  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

In  the  list  of  Christian  monarchs  who  ruled  at  Tara,  now  to  be  subjoined, 
Laoghaire,  the  son  of  NialL  will  be  placed  at  the  head,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
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formity  with  the  usual  arrangement  of  Irish  historians,  founded  on  the  Bardic 
poems  and  the  majority  of  the  published  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  which  allege  the 
conversion  of  Laoghaire  to  Christianity  before  his  death.  As  Dr.  Lanigan, 
however,  well  observes  "  this  cannot  be  reconciled  with  what  we  read  in  other 
lives  concerning  his  obstinate  infidelity,  nor  by  the  saint  in  his  confession :" 
and  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  will  be  presently  confirmed  by  an  authority 
unknown  to  that  most  critical  investigator,  extracted  from  the  annotations  of 
Tirechan  in  the  Book  of  Armagh. 

I.  Laoghaire,  the  sou  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  succeeded,  according 
to  the  Four  Masters,  in  the  year  42{) ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  died  in 
458.  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  however,  place  his  death  in  462,  (which,  as  Ussher 
correctly  observes,  corresponds  with  463  of  our  common  era,)  and  O' Flaherty 
says  that  the  thirty  years  allowed  to  his  reign  must  be  understood  as  subsequent 
to  the  conversion  of  his  family  to  Christianity, — "  ut  in  cod  ice  Lecano  (fol. 
306,  a)  ita  Latind  explicatur :  Triginta  annis  regnum  Hibernia;  post  adventum 
Patricii  tenuit"-—Ogygia.  p.  24<J. 

With  this  account  the  computation  of  Tirechan,  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
very  nearly  concurs,  as  follows  :  "  A  passionc  autem  Christf  colleguntur  anni 
ccccxxxvi  usque  ad  mortem  Patricii.  Duobus  autem  vel  .v.  annis  regnavit 
Loiguire  post  mortem  Patricii.  Omnis  autem  regni  illius  tempus  xxxvi  ut 
putamus." — fol.  9,  p.  a,  col.  2. 

The  Annals  of  Ulster,  Innisfallen,  and  the  Four  Masters,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  ancient  authorities,  attribute  the  death  of  this  monarch  to  the  violation  of 
his  oath  on  the  divine  elements,  which  he  had  sworn  to  the  Lagenians,  that  he 
would  never  again  demand  of  them  the  Borumcan  tribute.  This  oath  was  taken 
in  the  year  before  his  death,  as  stated  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  : 

Cloip  Chpipc  ceicpe  ceo  caojtin  peache,  "A.D.  457.  In  the  twenty.ninth  of  Laogh- 

a  naoi  pichec  do  fcaojaipe.    Cadi  CIrha  aire.    The  battle  ot  Ath  dara  by  the  I<ageniana, 

cxipa  pta  6ai£itiD  pop  f.aogaipe  mac  NeiU.  against  Laoghaire,  the  ton  of  Niall.  Laoghaire 

Ho  ga&uo  oon  f.aojuipe  ipn  each  pin,  ujjup  was  captured  in  that  battle,  and  Laoghaire  gave 

oo  puo6ao5aipe  pacha  5Pelnea5ur5ao'^e  the  guarantee!  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  wind,  and 

a^up  r>  i  n-oul  oo  laijrniB  mich  eiocpib  of  the  elements  to  the  Lagenians  that  be  would 

poppao  epiu  bichm  ap  a  Ujaio  \ia6a.  nerer  come  against  them  on  their  letting  him 

from  them. 

Qoip  Chpipc  cetehpe  ceo  caocca  a  "  A.  D.  458.  Laogaire,  the  son  of  Niall  of  the 
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hochc    lap  m-beir  oeic  m-bliaona  piece  Nine  Hostages,  after  having  been  thirty  years  in 

hi  pige  n-epenn  oo  61105a  ipe  mac  NeiU  the  goTernment  of  Ireland,  died  at  the  aide  of 

Nooi jialUDj  ac  bach  >  ocaoB  Cuirr.  eo.p  Cause,  between  Ere  and  Alba,  tiro  hills,  which 

©pinn  o^up  CUbam  .i.  oa  cnoc  too  r*m  piter  are  in  l/y-Fa<,lain.    And  the  sun  and  the  wind 

i  n-UiB  Paolain,  aj-upEpian  "ST  5aoc  P°r  killed  him  because  he  had  violated  [his  oath  by] 

h,  dp  po  papai 5  »ao  comooo  pn  ac  them.    Of  that  event  the  poet  said : 


bepcan  pili — 

CIc  bach  Caogaipe  mac  NeiU,  Uoghaire,  the  son  of  NiaU,  died 

Pop  euoB  Cairpi,  jlap  a  eip,  On  the  side  of  Caissi,  green  iU  land. 

DuiU  oe  oo  paejaro  pair,  The  elements  of  God,  whose  guarantee  he  had 

Cue  puc  oail  in  bdip  popp  an  pig.  violated, 

The  preaching  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  by  Palladius  and  Patrick,  and  its 
alleged  establishment  by  the  latter  during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  invest  that 
reign  with  a  degree  of  historical  interest  which  does  not  appertain  to  any  other 
portion  of  Irish  history,  whether  antecedent  or  subsequent.  Yet,  though  it 
might  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  importance  of  the  events  and  the  acknow- 
ledged use  of  letters  in  Ireland  at  this  period,  that  a  clear  and  authentic  record 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  be  preserved,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  acts  of  Patrick,  or  perhaps  the  Patricks,  for  there 
appear  strong  grounds  for  presuming  the  existence  of  more  than  one  preacher 
of  the  name,  are  involved  in  obscurities  and  contradictions  which  even  the 
learning  and  judgment  of  Ussher  and  Lanigan,  as  well  as  of  many  others,  have 
failed  to  penetrate  and  explain.  Still,  however,  the  labour  should  not  be  aban- 
doned as  hopeless.  Many  ancient  documents,  unknown  to,  or  beyond  the  reach 
of  former  investigators,  still  exist ;  and  the  examination  of  these  holds  out  a 
hope  to  those  who  may  devote  their  time  and  learning  to  the  subject,  that  their 
exertions  may  be  crowned  with  success.  Such  an  examination,  however,  would 
be  as  much  beyond  the  limits  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  memoir; 
but  as  the  preaching  of  Patrick  at  Tara  is  one  of  those  facts  on  which  all  autho- 
rities concur,  and  as  this  event  is,  moreover,  connected  with  some  of  the  remains 
to  be  illustrated  as  still  existing  on  the  spot,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  it  in  this  place  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  this  will  be  given  in 
the  condensed  abstract  furnished  by  Dr.  Lanigan. 

After  narrating  the  progress  of  St.  Patrick,  during  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  432  and  part  of  433,  until  the  approach  of  Easter,  when  he  determined  on 
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celebrating  that  festival  near  Tare,  the  Doctor  proceeds  thus  : — *  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  which  was  Easter-eve,  or  Holy  Saturday,  St.  Patrick  continued  his 
journey,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  place  called  Fertarfer-feic,  now  Slane. 
Having  got  a  tent  pitched  there,  he  made  preparations  for  celebrating  the  festival 
of  Easter,  and  accordingly  lighted  the  paschal  fire  about  night-fall.  It  happened 
that  at  this  very  time  the  king,  Leogaire,  and  the  assembled  princes,  were 
celebrating  a  religious  festival,  of  which  fire-worship  formed  a  part.  There 
was  a  standing  law,  that,  at  the  time  of  this  festival,  no  fire  should  be  kindled  for 
a  considerable  distance  all  around,  until  after  a  great  fire  should  be  lighted  in 
the  royal  palace  of  Temoria  or  Tarah.  St.  Patrick's  paschal  fire  was,  however, 
lighted  before  that  of  the  palace,  and,  being  seen  from  the  heights  of  Tarah, 
excited  great  astonishment.  On  the  king's  inquiring  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  it,  and  who  could  have  thus  dared  to  infringe  the  law,  the  Magi  told  him 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  that  fire  extinguished  immediately,  whereas,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  it  would  get  the  better  of  their  fires,  and  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  his  kingdom.  Leogaire,  enraged  and  troubled  on  getting  this 
information,  set  out  for  Slane,  with  a  considerable  number  of  followers,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  principal  Magi,  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  those  violators  of 
the  law.  When  arrived  within  some  distance  from  where  the  tent  was,  they  sat 
down,  and  St.  Patrick  was  sent  for,  with  an  order  to  appear  before  the  king  and 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  It  was  arranged  that  no  one  should  show  him 
any  mark  of  respect,  nor  rise  up  to  receive  him.  But,  on  his  presenting  himself 
before  them,  Here,  son  of  Dego,  disobeyed  the  injunction,  and  standing  up, 
saluted  him,  and  receiving  the  Saint's  blessing,  became  a  believer.  He 
was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Slane,  and  celebrated  for  his  sanctity.  Passing 
over  certain  contests  between  St.  Patrick  and  the  Magi,  and  some  partly  pro- 
digious and  partly  ridiculous  fables,  we  find  St.  Patrick  the  next  day  (Easter 
Sunday)  in  the  palace  of  Tarah,  preaching  before  the  king  and  the  states 
general,  and  disconcerting  the  Magi.  The  only  person,  that  on  his  appearing 
there,  rose  up  to  pay  his  respects  to  him  was  Dubtach,  an  eminent  poet  and 
instructor  of  Fiech,  son  of  Ere,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Sletty.  Dub- 
tach was  the  first  convert  on  that  day,  and  the  saint  became  greatly  attached  to 
him.  Thenceforth  he  dedicated  his  poetical  talents  to  Christian  subjects,  and 
some  works  of  his  are  still  extant." — Eccles.  Hut.  vol.  i.  pp.  223-5. 
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For  the  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing  abstract  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  quote 
the  original  authorities,  particularly  as  a  sufficient  agreement  is  found,  not  only 
in  all  the  lives  of  Patrick  published  up  to  Lanigan's  time,  but  also  in  those 
which  have  been  since  published  from  the  Book  of  Armagh  ;  and  though  these 
lives  exhibit  all  the  usual  admixture  of  miraculous  fables  so  characteristic  of 
the  lives  of  Irish  Saints,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  should  impeach  the 
truth  of  the  leading  incidents  which  they  record.  There  is,  however,  con- 
nected with  this  important  event  an  ancient  document  still  preserved,  though 
hitherto  unpublished,  of  such  singular  interest,  whether  considered  as  the  oldest 
undoubted  monument  of  the  Irish  language  remaining,  or  as  an  illustrative 
record  of  the  religious  doctrine  inculcated  by  St.  Patrick,  that  a  more  than 
usually  copious  account  of  it  can  hardly  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  readers 
of  this  memoir.  The  document  here  alluded  to  is  an  ancient  Irish  hymn  of  St. 
Patrick,  which  he  is  stated  to  have  composed  and  sung  with  his  followers  when 
approaching  Tara,  surrounded  by  his  pagan  enemies.  The  circumstances  which 
occasioned  the  composition  of  this  hymn  are  thus  detailed  in  the  Tripartite  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,  a  compilation  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  but,  as  Colgan, 
who  has  published  a  Latin  translation  of  it  from  the  original  Irish,  supposes,  first 
written  by  St.  Evin  in  the  sixth  century,  though  subsequently  interpolated. 

"  CiLm  perversus  Rex  videret  ae  non  poise  via  jam  excogitata  sanctum  rinim  c  medio  tollere, 
oxcogiUrit  et  alian.  Inritat  ipsum  Temoriam,  promittens  quod  ibi  coram  regni  proceribusfacttuus 
sit  publicam  fidrt  professtonem,  et  in  Christum  coram  (oto  regno  crediturus.  Hmc  fuit  professio 
oris,  *cd  longd  alia  meditatio  cordis  iniqui  tyranni.    Per  loca  enim,  per  qua?  sanctus  Ponlifex  trans - 

Sed  licet  serrus  Christi  fidelh  Domino  revelantc  haw  non  ignoraret,  in  Domino  tamen  jaciens  suum 
cogitatum,  statu  it  Temoriam  proficisci,  et  disrrimen  imminens  dirion  relinquerc  dispositions  Pro- 
mittit  ergo  so  Rcgem  pone  tccuturum  :  et  scqnitur  cum  octo  clcricis,  et  Bonigno  puero  :  quoa  sua 
sacra  benedictione  et  oratiooc  contra  paratas  insidia*,  et  omnia  pcricula  munirit.  Et  sic  per  media* 
iiuidtanlium  cuneos  tramubant  :  quorum  et  oculi  tenebantUT,  ne  eos  agnoscerent.  Obtutibus  enim 
ipsorum  solum  apparuerunt  octo  cervi  cum  uno  hinnulo,  in  cujus  dorso  videbatur  aliqua  sarcina 
jacere.    Sic  ergd  mirificas  vir  sociique  cum  beato  puoro  Bonigno  sacrum  Bibliorum  codicem  in 

orationia  riri  Dei  presidio,  relut  sacra  a^gide,  munili.  Tunc  ?ir  sanctus  camposuit  ilium  Hymnum 
patrio  idiomate  conscriptum,  qui  vulg&  Feth-Jiadha,  et  ab  aliis  Unica  Patriot  appellatur ;  et  iu 
lunno  abinde  inter  Hibernos  habctur  pretio  :  quia  ereditur,  et  multa  experientia  probatur,  pie 
redtaotes  ab  imminentibus  anima>,  et  corpori*  prwervare  pcriculis."— Stptima  Vita  Tripartita 
S.  Patricii,  pan  Leap.  Ix.  Tr.  Th.  p.  126. 
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That  the  hymn  or  psalm  thus  distinctly  named  as  the  composition  of  Patrick 
in  the  identical  one  which  will  now  be  presented  to  the  reader,  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently obvious  from  the  ancient  preface  prefixed  to  it,  in  which  its  origin  is 
accounted  for  in  nearly  the  same  words.  The  MS.  from  which  it  has  been 
taken  is  the  celebrated  Liber  Hymnorum,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  a- manuscript  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  as 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Vossius,  was  in  his  time  a  thousand  years  old. — See 
Epist.  ad  Vossium,  in  Dissert,  de  Symbolis  Antiq.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the 
learned,  an  interlincary  Latin  translation  is  given,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
retain  the  sense  in  the  original  order  of  words  in  an  English  one  ;  and,  as  the 
orthography  of  the  words  generally  varies  from  that  of  more  modem  productions, 
and  as  many  of  the  words  themselves  have  been  long  obsolete,  authorities  for 
their  explanations  will  be  appended  in  notes.  The  characters  used  in  the  text 
will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  those  in  the  MS.,  and  the  ornamented  capital  is 
a  facsimile  of  the  original  one.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that  this  hymn 
is  in  that  ancient  dialect  of  the  Irish  called  Bearla  Feirte,  in  which  the  Brehon 
Laws  and  the  oldest  tracts  in  the  language  are  written. 

Htpnn  of  St.  Patrick. 
parpaicc  oo  pone  tnn  immun  po.  "  Patrick  composed  ibis  hymn.    In  the  time 


aimpeip f.oejratpe  meicNeil oo  pijneo.  Par  of  Loegairc,  the  nun  of  Nial,  it  was 

a  oenma  li.  oia  oiocn  co  na  munchaib  op  The  cause  of  iu  composition  was  to  protect  hitn- 

natmoib  in  baip  po  baoap  in  ecapmo  up  na  self  with  his  monks  against  tho  enemies  unto 

cleipcheib.    Ocup  if  luipech  hippe   inpo  death,  who  were  in  ambush  against  the  clergy. 


ppi  himotjail  cuipp  ocup  anma  ap  oemnuib  And  this  is  a  religious  armour  to  protect  the  body 

ocup  ouimb  ocup  ouulchib.    Ceth  oume  and  soul  against  demons,  and  men,  and  vices, 

nop  j^eba  cech  01a  co  n-innirbem  leip  1  n-oia  Every  person  who  sings  it  every  day  with  all  his 

ni  chuipippee  oemna  ppi  a  Jfnuip.   6,D  Dlem  attention  on  God,  shall  not  have  < 


00  ap  cech  neim  ocup  poprmie.  610  comna  to  his  face.  It  will  be  a  protection  to  him  against 
do  ppi  ncmbup.  610  lupech  Din  anmain  nip  every  poison  and  envy.  It  will  be  a  safeguard  to 
n-o  ecpechc.  parpoicc  po  chan  ro  *an  n'm  against  sudden  death.  It  will  be  an  armour 
00  pacci  na  hccapnuiDi  ap  a  chirm  o  f".oe-  to  his  soul  after  his  death.  Patrick  tang  this  at 
jjaipe,  no  otjpeDoo  piUro  chpeiome  coCem-  the  lime  thai  the  snares  wero  set  for  him  by 
pan;;  conio  nnnpm  archer-pa  piaoluchcroi  Loegaire,  that  he  might  not  come  to  propagate 
comeipaije  alcu,  ocup  tapiioe  i  tlie  faith  to  Temur  ;  so  thai  it  appeared  to  those 
1  .1.  benen.    Ocup  Fech  fiuou  a     lying  in  ambush,  thai  they  were  wild  deer,  and  a 

fawn  after  them,  that  is  Benen.  And  FrthJSadha 
is  iu  name." 
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'  COTTIRIU51  1N01U1  N1URT?  CR6N1  UO- 

Ad      Temoriam       hodie      potentiam  propollentem  in. 

5aiT?m«  crinoic 

toco  Trinitstis. 

cRenm*  CReooacaio»  poism- 

Credo  in  Triniutem  tub  r, 

oeNDaraD"  in*  DucemaiNu  oau." 

Unitate  rtv  Tiuminis  elementorum. 


'  Q,  in,  or  at :  tic  hodie. 

•  COmRlUg:  apparently  an  obsolete  form  of  Cemhpuij,  dat.  of  Cearhuip. 

•  1NOIU,  to-day  :  now  generally  written  mm  or  uniu  in  Irish,  bnt  andiu  in  the  Erie. 

'  NIURC,  strength,  force,  power  :  so  writton  in  many  ancient  MSS.,  but  now  always  neanr. 

'  CReH,  strong,  mighty  :  so  written  in  all  the  ancient  MSS.,  bat  in  the  modern  ones  cpean. 

0  rO^CtlRm  :  used  as  a  noun  in  the  modern  MSS.  and  in  the  Annah  of  the  Four  Masters, 
at  the  year  1577,  in  which  sense  it  is  taken  by  CClery,  who,  in  his  dictionary  of  obsolete  Irish 
words,  explains  it  by  acac  no  guioe  oiun,  i.  e.  a  supplication  or  earnest  entreaty :  but  here  it  is 
certainly  employed  as  a  Tcrb,  and  means,  I  invoke,  beseech,  implore. 

'  CRIHOIC,  the  Trinity :  now  always  written  Cpionoio.  In  the  ancient  MSS.  c  is  frequently 
used  for  the  o  of  the  moderns.    The  samo  change  b  observable  in  the  Welsh,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

'  CR6Cim,  I  believe  :  now  cpeioim. 

•  CWGOOCICCIlt).  This  word  is  now  obsolete,  but  its  meaning  is  evidently  triplicitj,  or 
tripartite  division.    The  termination  acaio  is  no  longer  in  use. 

M  POISIN,  under  the,  is  compounded  of  tho  preposition  poi  under,  and  the  article  an  or  m, 
the,  the  p  being  inserted  to  avoid  a  hiatus,  as  in  epep,  leip,  ip,  annp. 

"  OeNOaraO,  unity :  now  written  aonoacc.  In  the  ancient  MSS.  at  and  oe  are  almost 
invariably  used  for  the  ao  of  the  moderns. 

"  IN,  the :  now  written  cm,  but  in  the  ancient  MSS.  almost  invariably  in. 

»  DUCemaiH,  gen.  form  of  ouilerh,  the  Godhead,  the  Creator  of  the  Elements :  a  word  evi- 
dently of  pa^itn  origin  1  it  is  derived  from  oul,  element.  At  this  day  the  phrase  pi£  na  n-otil  is 
universal  in  Ireland,  and  is  understood  to  mean  God,  i.  e.  the  King  of  the  Elements. 

»  DCU6 :  now  ooil,  of  the  elements^See  quotation  in  O'Reilly's  Dictionary  in  voct  out  In 
an  old  Litany  preserved  in  the  Lenbhar  llnac,  fol.  121,  b,  the  Creator  is  thus  addressed  :  "  Q  Dhe 
uli  chomaccui£,  a  6e  na  ridj,  a  6e  uapaiU  a  ei£epna  an  oorhain,  a  OMJlClTTIri  na  Nt)UC, — 
epchip  oinn."  And  again,  in  the  same  Litany  :  "  Oepchep  ap  n-oucpa6e  cpemucpa  1  ptaonuipe  in 
trGilerhan,  Gp  nic  piu  pmn  pern  ap  n-e'peechc,"  let  our  devotcdne**  be  carried  through  thee  io 
VOL.  XVIII.  h 
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a  COTT1R1U5  1ND1U    WURC  ^eNG'5  CR1SC'6   CO  N-aw 

Apud     Temoriam  hodie         virtutem       nativitatis        Christi  cum     ci  eju» 

bQChlUS,"  N1URC  CROChCa,B  COJN-Cl  aONOCUc*'  WURC 


N-eseiR^e31  co  prcessabcnt,"  niurc  coniuO"  dom  6Re- 

rcsurrcctionis    cum  ea         asccmioiiis,  virtutem        adventua         ad  ju- 

chemNQs^  bRoxha* 


the  presence  of  the  Godhead,  (DvHemtm,)  for  we  ourseWes  are  not  worthy  of  being  heard.  In 
Colambkille's  Lalin  Hymn  in  praiso  of  Uie  Trinity,  this  phrase  ou.lerh  m  foul  is  expressed  thus  : 
"  Dcus  princcps  principuro,  elcmentorum  omnium."—  Triat  Thavm.  p.  476. 
"  £j€N6,  of  the  birth,  gen.  ofjjen,  the  birth;  Greek  yntfuu. 

•  CR1SC,  tic  hodU.    The  nom.  form  is  written  Cplope  in  modern  books. 

"  CONCI,  with  his,  compounded  of  co>  Lat.  cum,  with,  and  a,  his,  the  n  being  inserted  to 
avoid  a  hiatus :  now  written  50  n-a  ;  but  cooa  is  found  in  this  sense  in  modern  MSS.  as  well  as 
ancient* 

"  6UChlU8,  baptism :  now  always  written  baipce.  Both  are  apparently  derived  from  the  Greek, 
fUwrivjm,  through  the  Latin,  though  they  bear  a  rtrong  analogy  with  the  primitive  Irish  word  butuo, 
to  drown,  and  bar,  the  sea.  The  form  of  the  word  here  used  is  found  in  very  old  MSS.  as  in  the 
preface  to  a  fragment  of  the  Stanchut  Mor,  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  Trin.  Col.  H.  3,  17,  p.  1. 
"  TXicpic  00  caioeacc  1  n-eipmn  00  filao  6airip  ocup  cneiome." 

•  CROChCa,  of  the  crucifixion,  gen.  of  cpocao,  which  is  derived  from  cpoc ;  Lat.  cms,  the 
cross.    This  word  is  still  used  by  the  Irish. 

■  dONOCUt,  burial :  now  written  ublocob,  but  aonocul  is  usod  in  all  the  ancient  MSS., 
and  explained  in  the  Glossaries  of  Cormac  and  CClery  as  signifying  burial — "  O-bnocal  .1.  cup 
mapB  .1.  ablacab." — (/CUry.    This  is  a  primitive  Irish  word,  not  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 

"  eSeiPJje,  resurrection :  tic  hodie,  and  derived  from  aip,  again,  and  eipje,  to  rise. 

"  FKeS5CI6ai6,  ascension :  now  oearsaBd.l.  In  every  part  of  Ireland  where  the  Irish 
language  is  understood,  Ascension  Thursday  is  called  Oiapoaoin  Deapgaoula.  The  word  is  thus 
explained  by  O'Clcry  in  his  dictionary  of  obsolete  Irish  words :  «  Ppeofjabnil  .1.  oul  ap  neam 
00  Chpiopo,  ateensio."    This  also  is  a  primitive  Irish  word. 

0  CONlUt),  coming.  This  word  is  now  entirely  obsolete,  but  O'Clery  explains  it  by  eeace, 
coming:  "  lomromiuo  .1.  imreact ;  .omrowiub  lae  ajup  oibce  .1.  .rnceafce  la  ice  ajup  once; 
oip  ip  lonann  coiniub  njup  teacc."    This  is  the  root  from  which  the  present  comix;  is  formed. 

"  t)0,  to :  now  always  xt>,  but  00  is  used  after  a  verb  of  motion  in  many  old  MSS. 
6ReCTiemNQ8,  judgment:  now  in  common  use,  but  spoiled,  according  to  the  modern 
orthography,  bpeirecirhnap.    This  is  a  primitive  Irish  word,  formed  from  bpeievrh,  a  judge. 

•  GRCTCha,  of  eternity  :  «c  hodie.  £o  bpac  is  still  used  to  mean  for  ever,  and  la  an  Bpacha 
and  la  an  Gpeicearhnaip,  the  Day  of  Judgment.    This  also  is  a  primitive  Irish  and  British  word. 
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O  COTT1R1U5  1ND1U  N1URC  5T?aO"hlRUphlN"lNraUT?ta- 

Apud     Tctnoriant  hodie       virtutem      amoris  Scraphin         in  ob»e- 

rcuo»  aiNsw  hp  prccscisiN"  esem^c  ur  cgnnm  poch- 

quio         angi-lvruro,      in  »pe  rrsurnrtioms     nil    adipucciidum  prce- 

i?aice.*iN  CRNai^uhib* huasat"  achr?ach»i  caiRCheu- 

tniutn.        In  oraliombus  nobilium  patrum         in  pra?dicti- 

taib^  pacha.-  hi  pRaicepcaib1'  apsuat/MN  hircesaibu 


r  ^RCID,  of  the  lore :  nc  Wit,  but  the  o  is  always  aspirated. 

-  hlRUphlN  :  eridenlly  intended  for  S*raphi«. 
"  IN,  in,  on  :  tic  hodie. 

-  URf-OCdlt),  humility.  This  word  is  explained  in  O'Clery'*  Glossary,  by  lite  modern 
word  umuloio,  obedience,  obeisance.  The  Utter  bears  ■  dote  affinity  to  the  Latin,  the  former 
none  whate»er. 

•  aiN^ei,  of  angels  :  nc  hodit,  but  spelled  n-amysal. 
"  til,  in  :  the  aspirate  h  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  preposition  i,  in. 

11  pR68CISIN,  expectation.  It  is  now  obsolete;  but  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this 
sense  in  the  UabKar  Brtac — See  fol.  18,  4,  i,  and  137,  b,  i. 

C1R  C6NN,  literally,  on  head,  is  used  as  a  compound  preposition  in  the  best  Irish  HSS.  to 
signify  for,  towards,  for  the  purpose  of,  to  the  end  that. 

"  pOChRUICe,  reward  :  this  is  tho  gen.  form  of  pochptnc,  which  O'Clery  explains  by  lucii- 
oeachc,  reward,  recompense  ;  and  in  tbo  Annals  of  the  Four  Hatters,  at  the  year  1541,  it  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  eternal  reward.  Tbi*  word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  XeaoAor  Brtmt : 
"  mupu  ep66lni  mparn  unman  na  pochrwice  nemoai." — FoL  127,  »,  i. 

•  fcRNCIIJChlbh,  prayers,  dat.  pi.  of  epraige,  prayer.    Tbe  modern  word  is  upnaijje. 

"  hUagaC,  noble:  now  uapaL    In  the  old  Irish  MSS.  h  is  frequently  prefixed  to  words 

^  aChRQCh,  of  fathers :  ste  hodie.  "* 

"  CaiRChfcCf.ai6,  prophecies,  dot.  form  of  coipcecul,  prophecy.    In  the  more  modern 
MSS.  it  is  written  cuinceanal,  which  is  the  spelling  adopted  in  CClcry's  Glossary,  in  which  it  is 
xplaincd  by  f-rtipcme,  the  modem  word  for  prophecy,  borrowed  from  the  Latin  ratidnium. 
pOChCX,  prophets  :  tic  hodie,  Lai.  vatet. 
"  pRUICepCaife,  dat.  plural  of  ppaicepe,  preaching.    This  word  is  written  ppecepc  in 
Cormae's  (Uossory,  under  the  word  cpuimcep,  a  priest,  and  ppoicepe  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  at  the  year  1441.    In  a  passage  in  the  same  Annals,  under  the  year  1020,  coxaoip  nu 
pnoicepcu,  literally,  the  chair  of  preaching,  is  used  to  express  a  pulpit. 

•'  UpSCUf,,  of  tho  Apostle* :  sic  Indie.    This  was  certainly  borrowed  from  tbe  Latin. 
♦■hlReSaif),  dat.  plural  of  iptp,  faith,  religion.    "Do  jilao  epeiome  ocup  ippe."— ^ 
of  Si.  Patrick  in  the  LnMar  Breuc.    "  N«  h-tppe  CachoiUi,"  of  the  CathoUc  faiths- lb,d. 
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puisnieoach,"  in  eNO^a*  Noem«  in$6N/'  hi  NSNimaib* 

confcssorum  in      castitate       sanctarum      virginum,       in  actts 

a  coniRius  indiu  Niurcc  Nime»  soicse41  ^ReNe* 

Apud       Tcmoriam         hodie       potentiam       coeli,  luccm  solis, 

ecr?ochua»  sNechcai,4*  aN6»  cheNeo *  oeNe"  cochec* 

candorem  nivis,  rim  ignis,  rapiditatem  fulguris, 


"  pUlSlTieOCICTl,  confessors,  from  poipioi,  confession  :  now  obsolete.  An  example  of  (he 
meaning  of  this  word  occurs  in  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Class  H.  1,  11, 
p.  1 14 :  "  Do  coio  omuir^m  na  mapcfpach  ayup  na  B-pairwteaDach.'' 

**  eND^Cf,  purity :  now  obsolete,  but  explained  glcnne. — See  O'Reilly's  Dictionary  tit  voce 
eonyaoa,  which  he  explains  from  an  old  Glossary  by  the  modern  word  glow. 

*  HOGm,  holy:  now  written  naoth.    See  Note  ". 

"  INJJ^H  daughter,  girl,  virgin :  ate  hodie,  but  written  injeon. 

-  JNimaib,  deeds,  works,  dat.  pi.  of  jnlm  :  tic  hodie,  but  written  jnlom. 

*  peP  pIRGCIN,  of  just  men  :  tic  hodie,  but  written  6-peap  6-pfpetm. 
M  Nime,  of  heaven,  gen.  of  nearii,  heaven:  tic  hodie.    LaU  nimbtu. 

"  SOltSe,  light :  tic  hodie. 

"  ^RGNG,  of  the  sun,  gen.  of  gpion,  the  sun :  tic  hodie.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  cognate  is 
found  for  this  word  in  any  of  the  other  Indo-European  languages.  The  Hebrew  D"in  is  not  far 
from  spioc  and  cpiop,  other  Irish  forms  of  this  word,  and  the  Algoukin  Grouma,  and  the  Kabyle 
Gronhia  are  still  closer  to  jptan. — Seo  Ordnance  Memoir  of  Trmplemort,  p.  212. 

■  eCROChCCt,  brightness,  whiteness  :  written  eaopochca  in  less  ancient  MSS.  It  is  formed 
from  opoce,  dark,  thus :  opocc  adject  dark,  opocm,  subst.  darkness,  negat.  eopocc,  bright,  eopoccu, 
brightness.  In  like  manner  eocpom,  light,  is  formed  from  cpom,  heavy. — See  O'Clery  in  voce 
opocc  Various  examples  of  its  meaning  arc  found  in  the  Leabhar  Breac,  Thus :  "  Co  n-ecpoccu 
Spene,"  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun,&c.  fol.  126,  b,  s.  "  Comglaine  ocup  compoillp  r-pi  hlrpochcu 
peoleno,"  with  a  purity  and  brillianco  equal  to  the  brightness  of  a  star. — Ibid.  foL  127,  6,  t. 

M  SNeChCai,  of  snow :  tic  hodie,  but  written  rneaccu.  Necra,  which  is  cognate  with  the 
I>atin  nix,  is  another  ancient  form  of  this  word. 

**  GNO,  force,  quickness.   "  Qme  .i.  luap  no  o<ine." — O'Clery. 

*  CheNeO,  of  fire :  tic  hodie,  but  spelled  cemead  j  old  Germ,  linden,  to  kindle. 
>T  OeNe,  rapidity,  a  substantive  formed  from  the  adjective  man,  rapid :  tic  hodie. 

"  COCheC,  of  lightning.  This  word  is  explained  in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  by  the  word  lapppuc, 
flame  or  lightning.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ancient  Irish  MSS.  in  which  it  is  used  to 
signify  lightning  or  a  thunderbolt.  Thus  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  under  the  word  ppull :  "  bob 
luucicep  locaio  pop  japmam,"  more  rapid  than  lightning  (striking)  against  a  pillar.  It  is  written 
loiceoo  by  O'Clery,  who  explains  it  "  pat gnecm,  caoptapaip,  no  piaoa  polupoa." 
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tuacheM  saeche  *  puDomNa91  marca,*  caiRisem*  cat- 

velocitatem  venti,  profundi  tat  em  maris, 

maiN,M  cobsaiDechC"  aitech* 


a  cottiriu5  indiu  niurc  De  com  tuamaRachC,01 

Ad       Temoriam  hodie        potentia     Dei       me  dirigat, 

cumachua*  oe  oom  Chumsabcnt*  ciacc*  oe  oomn. 

potestas  Dei       me  conserve!,  siptentia      Dei  me 


lmuhus,"  rosc  oe  oom  Reimcise™  ccuas74  oe  oom 

edoceat,  oculus       Dei       mihi  pnevideat,  auris         Dei  me 

"  CUCTChe,  swiftness :  tie  hodie,  but  spelled  luenrhe. 
fa  ^CfftChe,  of  the  wind  :  tic  hodie,  but  written  jaoire. 

*  pUDOmHQ,  depth,  profundity :  formed  from  oorhenn,  deep.  O'Reilly  explain*  pooorham 
a  gulf ;  but  he  gives  no  example  or  authority  to  support  that  meaning. 

*  TTIQRQ,  of  the  sea,  gen.  of  mum,  the  sea :  tic  hodie. 

"  CQIR18em,  stability.    "  Caipipiom  .1.  eoipipom  .1.  corhnui^e." — (VGery. 

«•  CatmaiN,  of  the  earth,  gen.  of  calcrm,  the  earth :  now  caiman  ;  Lat.  TeUut.    It  is 
remarkable  that  the  gen.  form  of  calario,  the  earth,  and  ouilerii.  the  Lord  of  the  Elements, 
in  this  hymn  from  that  found  in  the  best  Irish  MSS.,  in  which  it  is  formed  by  adding  an. 

-  CO&8C11t>eChC,  solidity,  6rmr.css.    This  word  is  used  in  medical  MSS.  to 
firmness,  but  is  not  explained  in  any  Irish  dictionary. 

*  aiCeCh,  of  rocks.  This  word  is  thus  inflected :  nora.  uileach,  gen.  ailije,  dat.  aili£. 
«  Rop  epceno  bloo  oono  ailij  po  pud.  Neoe :"  a  splinter  of  the  rock  flew  at  the  eye  of  Nedhc— 
Cormac'i  Glott.  in  voce  goip£. 

*  CUCITnaKCIChC,  piloting.  This  word,  formed  from  luamaipe,  which  is  explained  by 
0*Clery,  loinxjerfip,  i.  e.  mariner,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  in 
the  sense  of  piloting,  steering,  ice.    See  also  Cormac's  Glossary  in  voce  Nemjnucc. 

*  CUmCIChCCl,  power  :  tic  hodie,  though  sometimes  written  coitiucta.  It  is  compounded 
of  com,  which  has  the  same  power  as  the  Latin  con,  and  mac  he,  might  or  power  ;  German,  machl ; 
Engl,  might. 

*  Chlim5G6ait,  keeping  :  now  cong&ail,  compounded  of  cum,  and  jfabaL  like  the  Latin 


*  CIGfX,  sense,  wisdom  :  tic  hodie.    Gen.  clille  ;  obliq.  c<ilL 
"  imChU8,  instructing.  "  lomcup  .1.  pseala."—  (TClery. 

"  ROSC,  the  oye.  "  Ropj-     cuicpm  no  puil."—  CTCUry.    This  word  is  still  understood. 

n  RdmciSG,  foreseeing.  This  form  is  now  obsolete,  but  it  is  obviously  from  peirh,  before, 
of  the  same  force  as  the  Latin  pret,  and  cibim,  I  see.  In  the  more  modern  MSS.  peirhpechain  and 
peimoechpn  are  the  forms  most  generally  used. 

C«.UQ8,  the  ear :  «c  hodie:  Greek,         to  hear. 
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escechc,"  bRiao.aRw  oe  oom  eRcabRai,"  cam»  oe 

exaudiat,  vcrbutn  Dei        me         disertum  faciat,       man  us  Dei 


oomm  imoesait™  iNcechw  oe  oom  Remchechcas« 

me  protogat,  via  Dei       mihi  patefiat, 

sciauh*  oe  oom  oicin,m  sochRaice*  oe  oomm  onu- 

Eculum         Dei       me        protegal,  excrcitus  Dei  me  defen- 

cul»  or*  lNCceocw  oemNa*  or  astaisnhib*  ouat- 

dat,       contra  insidias  ilxmonum,     contra         iUecebras  viti- 


'»  eSCeChC,  hearing  :  tic  hodie,  but  spelled  e.peecHX. 

*  6RiaChai?,  word  :  tic  hodie. 

77  eiW.CI&HCn,  to  render  eloquent :  now  uplaBpao.  The  prefix  ep  is  frequently  used  in 
anciont  Irish  MSS.  for  the  modem  up  or  op,  as  epoipe  for  oipoeapc,  illustrious;  epoum  for 
upoam,  an  apartment  in  a  house ;  epoolcu  for  upoalco,  certain ;  epntnje  for  upnat^e,  prayer. 

n  tQm,  hand :  lie  hodie,  but  the  m  it  always  aspirated. 

■  lmDe^aiC,  protecting  or  shielding;  "  imoeaouil  .1.  anacaV—  (/Oery.  "Sjpaeh  imoeajUi 
na  oaime."—  Shan*  (fMukonry  ofArdchoiU.  "  Imoeajla .«.  cmacla."—  Teigt  O'/torfy  ofCrott/ield. 
"  Ca&aip  oam  00  no6m  ppipuic  oom  imoeguil  ocup  oom  imoloen:"  give  me  thy  holy  spirit  to  pro- 
tect and  shelter  me. — L.  Breac,fol.  121,  b. 

»'  INCeCh,  way.    «•  lnceac  .1.  plije." — O'Ctety.    "  lnceac  .1.  pUje." — Peter  Cornell. 

"  HCmChCChCQS.   This  form  is  not  given  in  any  Irish  Dictionary,  but  peimceochc  and 
peirhceoccuipe,  words  similarly  compounded,  are  of  constant  occurrence,  the  former  signifying 
coming  before,  and  the  latter  a  forerunner. 
SCiaCh,  a  shield  :  tic  hodie. 

"  D1C1N,  sheltering,  protecting  :  now  otoin. — See  Note 

-  SOChRaiCe,  a  host :  «c  hodie.  This  word  is  of  coolant  occurrence  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  in  the  sense  of  host,  army,  multitude. 

"  CINUCUt,  protection:  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters:  "  nu 
tutje  epnuioe  no  unacul  Uupp  co  n-a  luce  00  cebfi  oe  ujcup  00  loBpaiB." — Four  Matter*,  ad 
ann.  919. — See  this  passage,  translated  in  Colgan's  Trio*  Thaum.  p.  296. 

*  (3R,  on,  against :  tic  hodie,  but  generally  written  aip. 

"  lNCteDaifth,  snares,  nuidiit,  dat.  plur.  of  mceall,  snare.  This  word  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Irish  Annals  :  "  Ho  hinoleo  in  cealj." — Four  Mailer*.  The  only  form  of  this 
word  now  in  use  among  the  Irish  is  innleoj,  a  snare.  In  the  ancient  Irish  MSS.  no  and  ne  are 
often  used  for  the  nn  of  the  modern*.  In  a  MS.  in  Triu.  College,  II.  3,  18,  p.  524,  the  phrase 
mna  hincleooiB  is  glossed  by  the  more  modern  form  ip  rvu  hiitolio,  i.  e.  in  intidiit. 

"DertlNa,  demons:  now  written  oeariwa.    This  word  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin 


*  ClSf".CN5Chl&>  temptations,  dat.  plur.  of  upluc,  tempution.  Sec  O'Reilly  in  roce  tiploch, 
and  AnnaU  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  sense  of  solicitation,  &c  This 
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chec,w  arc  ircNechcait>M  aiCNio*  ere  cechw  NOuiNe" 

orum,       contra        inchuationes  animi,  contra    omncnt  hominem 

ttiidus"  chrcascarc94  oamw  1  ceiN*  ocu9w  in  ocm™  i 

qui  meditetur  injuriam  mini  procul  et  prope 

N-UaUheD'"  OCUS  hi  90ChaiDe.'« 

cum  p&uci*  et       cum  multLs. 

cocuircius1*  ecRum™  uhrca10*  Na,oB  huite,w  ngrc  so** 


word  ocean  in  tho  Leabhar  Breac,  fot.  121,  4,  in  the  sense  of  temptation,  allurement,  Ac.  "  Dom 
imoej^til  ocup  oom  ancicol  ap  oemnaifc,  Co  na  ulib  aimpigcio  ocup  apkngiB to  defend  and 
protect  me  against  demons  and  all  their  attacks  and  temptations. 

*  DUaCCheC,  rices  :  now  written  ouBailceo. 
4,1  !RHeChCai6,  inclinations:  now  obsolete. 

"  OICNIO,  of  the  mind,  animi  .*  now  enjruo. 

"  CeCt),  every,  occurs  in  all  the  old  MSS,  but  is  now  always  written  and  pronounced  joch. 
"  DUlNe,  person  :  tic  hodie. 

»  miOUS,  who  mediutes.  This  occurs  frequently  in  the  old  MSS.,  but  in  modern  books  and 
dictionaries  it  is  written  mioocrp.  The  word  mioecmSain,  which  is  a  verbal  noun  formed  from  this, 
is  explained  by  O'Clery  thus :  "  mioeumain  .».  pmuaineao  ap  a  Dev^Tcm  meditalio."  "  Co  po 
pijwnp  ocup  co  po  mt  jclp  ipepn." — Leobhar  Breac,  fol.  127,  6,  s. 

"ChROSCaR,  injury,  opposition,  adverscnoss.  It  is  formed  from  the  adjective  epopoa  or 
cpapoa,  cross,  perverse. 

*  Dam,  to  me :  sic  hodie.  This  is  one  of  those  instances  of  a  union  of  a  pronoun  and  prepo- 
sition in  one  word,  peculiar  to  the  Irish  and  its  cognate  dialects. 

*  I  C61N,  afar,  at  a  distance:  tic  hodie,  but  generally  written  a  xce'in  or  i  r-ciin. 

*  OCU8,and:  now  always  writtenayup;  Lai.  atone,  which  may  have  been  originally  written  aa/ve. 
"»  IN  OCUS,  near :  now  t  n-pox;up  and  i  6-poccup. 

""  IN  UQCheO,  alone,  or  with  a  few.  This  phrase  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  and  is  thus  explained  by  O'Clery  :  "  uaean  .».  aon  n(  arhuin  .i.  an  noirhm  aonou, 
5«p  ab  uime  pn  a  oeipceap  uaeu  pe  beaj6n  ap  bir." 

'«  SOCtiaiDe,  an  army,  host,  or  multitude.  This,  as  well  as  pochporee,  ovod  vide  tvpra,  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

m  COCUIR1U8,  I  have  placed,  indie,  pail,  Gr*t  pen.  sing,  of  the  verb  cocumim,  I  place,  an 
intensitive  form  of  the  verb  cuipim,  which  is  still  in  common  use.  "Cocup,  placing."  (/ReiUy. 

"»  eCRUm,  between  me  :  now  eopum,  or  eaopum. 

«  ChRd,  an  expletive  similar  to  the  Latin  tan*,  *«Um,  or  the  Greek  *. 

'*  NO,  the,  nom.  plur.  of  the  article  an,  in. 

•"hUlte,  all:  tic  hodie. 

'«  NeRC  SO,  these  powers :  MO  hodie,  but  written  neipe 
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pRi'»  cech  N-amNas"0  N-eurcocat?'"  prcisa" 

contra  omnem      potcntiaro  hostilem  Mevam  eicogitaUm 

oomiu  ChURp,w  ocus  Domm  cmmaiN,"4  prci  ciNChecta1* 

men  corpori  et  mess  aniuw,         contra  incanUmenU 

saibpache,"7  pr?i  oubrceccu"8  seNCtiuchua,"8  prci  saib- 

pscudo-vatum,         contra        nigras  leges  gentilitatis,  contra  pseudo- 

rcechcu™  herceuecoa,1"  prci  himceccacc™  N-iotach- 

leges  haorescos,  contra  dolum  idololatrias, 

ca,,M  ppi  bRichca,M  6aNi»  ocus  sobemo'-ocus  ORuao,"' 

contra    incantamonta     mulierum        et     fabrorum  ferrariorum    et  druidum, 


PR  I,  against,  with.  This  preposition  occurs  in  all  the  ancient  MSSn  and  hat  various  mean- 
ings, according  to  the  noun  which  it  governs. 

atTlNaS,  severe.  »  Ro  peapao  car  amnap  ecoppa."—  Four  Matter,,  pattim.  «  dmnap 
.1.  ooilij." — (yClery. 

"'  eCROCCIR,  unmerciful:  now  eaorpdcaipeach. 

"•  FR'SCl,  prepared,  or  directed :  now  obsolete  ;  but  ppepcal,  atlondaoce,  is  formed  from  the 
root  ppip,  or  ppep. 

"*  t>Om,  to  my  j  compounded  of  oo  and  mo  :  tic  hodie. 
»m  ChURp,  body  :  now  chopp. 

soul,  dat.  sing,  of  anam  :  tic  hodie. 
"6  ClHChCCta,  incantations.    "Da  ceneo  poinmeuc  oo  jnicip  na  opaioe  con  cincherlaib 
mopmb,"  two  goodly  fires  the  Druids  used  to  make  with  great  incantations.—  Cornnc't  Glottary, 
in  voce  6eUxnine. 

8ai6FaChe,  false  prophets:  now  paoBpaire  ;  LtA.  pteudovatet. 
•»  DUftReCCU,  black  laws:  now  spelled  ouB-peacw. 
119  5eNCtlUChCQ,  of  Gentilism  or  Paganism :  now  ^eincU6eucra. 

8ai6R6ChCU, pteudo-lawt,  false  or  bad  laws:  now  written  paoB-peacea. 
1,1  heReCeCOd,  of  heresy,  gen.  of  hepececo,  heresy:  now  written  eipiceacc 

himcetCaCC :  now  obsolete.    It  literally  means  circumvention. 
■  lOtaChCa,  of  idolatry  :  now  written  toolacoa. 

'"  6RJChCa,  incantations,  spelk,  or  charms  :  it  is  the  plural  of  bpichc,  which,  like  the  Latin, 
carmen,  is  used  to  express  a  poem  and  an  incantation.  "  Ocup  oichain  bpicca  oin  f  op  pan 
cpanopin,"  he  then  pronounced  incantations  on  that  staff. —  Cormac't  Glottary,  in  voce  nepcoic. 

1,1  6QN,  of  women,  gen.  plur.  of  bean,  a  woman  :  tic  hodie. 

"*  JJO&CINt),  of  smiths:  tic  hodie,  but  written  goBann,  no,  at  has  been  already  remarked, 
being  used  in  ancient  MSS.  for  the  nn  of  the  moderns.  For  an  account  of  the  incantations  pro- 
nounced by  Goibhne,  the  smith,  on  his  staff,  sec  a  story  in  Connac's  Glossary  under  the  word 
Nepcoic. 

'»  DRUQD,  of  Druids :  tic  hodie. 
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prci  cech  piss-  a  rca  chuiuu1*  aNmaN  ouini  »° 

contra    ouiDcm  scientiam        quae         occtecat  animum  hominis. 

crisu  oomm  lmoesaic  indiu  cm  Ne.nvM  aR  cos- 

Christus         me  protcgat  hodie     contra    vcncnum,    contra  com- 

cud,'»  arc  6aouD,,M  arc  ^uin,^  coNomcham^  itaR1* 
pocRaice.1" 

prcemii. 

CR1SU  UTT1  «  CR1SU  RlUTn,1*  CR1SU  1TT1  De^dlO,"0  CR1SC 

Christus  [sit]  mecum,    Christus     an  to  me,       Christus    me         pone,  Christus 

iNNium,1"  crisc  isuttv"  crisc  uasunv«  crisc  oe9sunvM 

in  me,  Christus    infra  me,      Christus      supra  me,         Christus  ad  dcxtram  meam, 


PISS,  knowledge  :  now  written  piop. 
">  a  Ret  ChUICIU,  which  blinds.   »  Coilletro  .1.  caocao."—  CrClery. 
"°  aNmON  tMJINl,  the  soul  of  man  :  now  written  cmam  ouroe. 

Neim,  poison  :  tic  hodie,  but  the  m  is  always  aspirated. 
«  COSCUt),  burning :  now  written  lopccro. 
lu  6at>UD,  drowning  :  now  written  baboo,  or  bacao. 
m  3*J'N>  mortal  wounding:  tic  hodie. 

111  CONOmChCflR.  This  U  obscure  in  the  MS,  but  its  meaning  seems  sufficiently  dear 
from  the  words  which  follow — ilap  pocpaice,  much  reward :  until  I  deserve  much  reward. 

'*  I6CIR,  much  :  now  obsolete,  but  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  Irish  Annals,  and  explained 
in  «ll  the  Irish  dictionaries,  glossaries,  &c.    «  loUip  .1.  lomoo:  lolap  plua}{."_ O'Cfcry. 
pOCRaiCe.— See  Note  "tupra. 

tlTTl,  with  me  :  now  spelled  liom.    It  is  compounded  of  le,  with,  and  me,  me. 
RlUm,  before  me  :  now  pomam,  but  piu  is  written  for  poirh,  before,  in  the  best  Irish  MSS. 
l*  im  DegCIlt),  after  me  1  tic  hodie,  but  generally  written  am  rieaguio,  or  am  biaij. 

INNlUm,  in  me  :  now  spelled  lonrvam  ;  it  is  compounded  of  inn,  in,  and  me,  me. 
1H  I8lim,  below  me.    This  word  is  compounded  of  fp,  under,  and  me,  roe;  it  is  now  obsolete, 
but  is  explained  by  poum,  now  pum,  under  me,  in  the  gloss  on  Bishop  Sanctan's  Hymn,  preferred 
in  the  Liber  Hymnorum. 

UaSlim,  above  mo :  now  obsolete.  This  word  is  compounded  of  uop,  above,  and  the 
pronoun  me,  me.    It  occurs  also  in  Bishop  Sanctan's  Hymn  :  "  6ennachc  t>e  achap  uapum." 

*  De88UlTI,  at  my  right :  now  obsolete ;  the  modern  phraso  is  00m  beip.  In  Bishop  Sanc- 
tan's Hymn  the  phrase  Dm  oeppam  is  glossed  by  the  more  modern  form,  Dia  ppim  a  noep.  It  is  a 
remarkablo  fact,  as  Dr.  O'Brien  has  learnedly  shown  in  his  Irish  Dictionary,  that  tho  Irish,  as  well 
as  the  Jews,  used  the  same  words  to  express  the  right  hand  and  the  south,  the  left  hand  and  the 
north,  tho  front  anil  the  cast,  »ud  the  back  and  tho  west. 
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crisc  cuachum,"4  crisc  icuus,'*1  crisc  isius,m}  crisu  i 

Christus      ad  Uevam  meant,        Christus        tunc,  Christus      illinc,         Christus  a 

N6RUS.1" 

tergo. 

CR1SC  1  CR101U""  CeCh  0U1N6  lTTim  lTnROROa,150  CR1SC 

Christus  [sit]  in       corde  omnis        homiuis     quern  alloquar,  Christus 

1  N-^IN"'  CeCh  OGN    ROOOTT1   labRCIUhaR,"4  CR1SC  IN 

in       ore  cujusvis  qui      me  alloquatur,  Christus  in 

cech  rusc  notti  oeRcaeoaR,,MCRisc  iNcech  cluois1" 

omni        oculo     qui  me  vidcat,  Christus     in     omni  sure 


ROD  am  ChLOaChQR.1" 


-  CUaChUm,  at  my  left.    This  word  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  oom  cli  is 
more  general.    In  Bishop  Sanctan's  Hymn  it  is  glossed  by  pprni  a  euaich. 
'«  U.OUS:  now  obsolete. 
1S1US:  now  obsolete. 

"*  I  NePU8,  at  my  back:  now  obsolete.  This  form  of  prayer,  namely,  placing  God  and  the 
persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  at  the  right,  left,  above,  below,  8cc,,  is  still  in  use  among  the  Irish, 
and  found  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  as  in  Bishop  Sanctan's  Hymn,  already  referred  to,  and  in  an 
old  hymn  preserved  in  the  Leabhar  Breac,  thus  :  "  Cptpe  pdm,  Cpfpc  bam  chino,  Cptpe  cecrap 
oom  coeo,  com  cpioe,  com  cliuB,  pij  nirhe  na  noeB."  Also  in  Maelisu's  Hymn,  preserved  in  the 
Liber  Hymnorum :  "  In  8pipuc  Noe6  immunn,  mnunn  ocup  ocunn  j  In  Sp<pue  Noeb*  cuccunn  ; 
InSpipucNoeB  o'aipceBcrp  cuipp  ip  apn.cmmaj  oiaprnabuo  co  polmaap56Bu6,ap5alpa,"S:c. 

,,B  CRIOIU,  heart :  now  written  cpoioe  in  Ireland,  but  cridhe  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

'»  imRORDa  :  now  obsolete,  but  explained  in  an  old  glossary  quoted  by  O'Reilly  :  »  lorn- 
popoup,  I  said ;  lompapoaropioo,  they  said." 

"'JIN,  mouth.  "J'on  .i.  b<al." — (yCUry.  "  Him  cpuimc  a  n-yori  50a  .1.  bpuon  optical 
a  mbeal  na  paipse." — Idem.  Welsh,  gentu,  mouth. 

"*  ROOOm  ^ClftRQChQR,  who  speaks  to  me.  This  form  is  now  obsolete,  and  is  peculiar 
to  the  dialect  called  Bearla  Feint.  The  verb  UiBpcnm,  I  speak,  is  still  the  word  used  in  Ireland,  but 
it  is  inflected  differently.  Ro  liom  loBpup  is  the  nearest  form  to  this  which  would  now  be  under- 
stood.   Qc  Uifipcrpeaip  is  another  form  found  in  the  best  MSS.,  to  express  who  speaks. 

HOm  DeRCaeDaR.    This  form  of  expression  is  now  obsolete,  but  the  verb  oeapcaim 
is  still  well  understood.    Norn'  oepccrpeaip  is  another  ancient  form  of  this  phrase. 
CtUaiS,  dat.  form  of  cluop,  the  ear  :  sic  Ui«. 

>-  ROOam  ChtOaChdR,  that  hearkens  to  me.  This  phrase  is  also  obsolete  in  the 
modern  Irish,  but  is  explained  in  the  old  Irish  Glossaries.  «  Clora  .1.  cloipom  :  po  cloca  .1.  00  clop 
»o  00  cuuolao."—  CCfery.    Rom'  clumepram,  is  another  ancient  form  of  this  phrase. 
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a  COTT1R1U75  1ND1U  N1URC  CRGN  CO^aimTl  CRINOIC. 

Ad     Temoriam  hodio      potentiam  prspollentem       invoco  Trinitatis. 

CRecim  crceooacaio  poisiN  oeNOacao  in  oucemaiN 

Credo  in  TriniUtem  sub  t,  Uniute  ««.  numinis 

oaic. 

elemenlorum. 

oomiNi  esc  sacus,  dottiini  esc  sacus,  chrcisci  esc 

Domini       est  salus,  Domini        est         salus,  Christi  est 

sacus,  sacus  cua,  oomiNe,  sic  semper?  NObiscum. 

salus,  salus  tua,  Doniine,        sit  semper  nobiscnm. 

HYMN  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 

At  Temur  to-day  I  inToke  the  mighty  power  of  the  Trinity.  I  believe  in  the  Trinity  under 
the  Unity  of  the  God  of  the  Elements. 

At  Temur  to-day  [I  pUcej  the  virtue  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  with  his  Baptism,  the  virtue  of  his 
Crucifixion  with  his  Burial,  the  virtue  of  his  Resurrection  with  his  Ascension,  the  virtue  of  the 
coming  to  the  eternal  Judgment. 

At  Temur  to-day  [I  place]  the  virtuo  of  the  lovo  of  ScraphJn ;  [the  virtue  which  exists]  iu 
the  obedience  of  angels,  in  the  hope  of  the  Resurrection  to  eternal  reward,  in  the  prayers  of  the 
noble  fathers,  in  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  in  the  faith  of  the 
confessors,  in  the  purity  of  the  holy  virgins,  in  the  deeds  of  just  men. 

At  Temur  to-day  [I  place]  the  strength  of  heaven,  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  whiteness  of  snow, 
the  force  of  fire,  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  the  depth  of  the  sea,  the 
stability  of  the  earth,  the  hardness  of  rocks  [between  me  and  the  powers  of  paganism  and  demons.] 

At  Temur  to  day  may  the  strength  of  God  pilot  me,  may  the  power  of  God  preserve  me,  may 
the  wisdom  of  God  instruct  me,  may  the  eye  of  God  view  me,  may  the  ear  of  God  hear  me,  may 
the  word  of  God  render  me  eloquent,  may  the  hand  of  God  protect  me,  may  the  way  of  God  direct 
me,  may  the  shield  of  God  defend  me,  may  the  host  of  God  guard  me  against  the  snares  of 
demons,  the  temptations  of  vices,  the  inclinations  of  the  mind,  against  every  man  who  meditates 
evil  to  me,  far  or  near,  alone  or  in  company. 

1  place  all  these  powers  between  me  and  every  evil  unmerciful  power  directed  against  my  suul 
and  my  body,  [as  a  protection]  against  the  incanlulions  of  false  prophets,  against  the  black  laws  of 
Gcntilism,  against  the  false  laws  of  heresy,  against  the  treachery  of  idolatry,  against  the  spells  of 
women,  smiths,  and  Druids,  against  every  knowledge  which  blinds  the  soul  of  man.  May  Christ 
to-day  protect  me  against  poison,  against  burning,  against  drowning,  against  wounding,  until  I  deserve 
much  reward. 

Christ  [be]  with  me,  Christ  before  me,  Christ  after  me,  Christ  in  me,  Christ  under  me,  Christ 
over  me,  Christ  at  my  right,  Christ  at  my  left,  Christ  at  this  side,  Christ  at  that  side,  Christ  at  my  bark. 

Christ  [be]  in  the  heart  of  each  person  whom  I  speak  to,  Christ  in  the  mouth  of  each  persor 
who  speaks  to  me,  Christ  in  each  eye  which  sees  me,  Christ  in  each  ear  which  hears  me. 

«2 
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At  Temur  to-day  I  invoke  tho  mighty  power  of  the  Trinity.  I  believe  in  the  Trinity  under  the 
Unity  of  the  God  of  the  elements. 

Salvation  is  the  Lord's,  salvation  is  the  Lord's,  salvation  is  Christ's.  May  thy  salvation,  O  Lord, 
be  always  with  us. 

That  this  hymn  is  the  real  composition  of  St.  Patrick  it  might  be  difficult 
to  prove  satisfactorily ;  but  that  it  was  considered  as  his  in  the  seventh  century, 
aud  is  at  least  a  composition  of  the  highest  Christian  antiquity,  can  perhaps  be 
proved  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  any  question  of  this  kind  could  admit  of. 
Of  this  early  antiquity  evidences  have  been  already  adduced,  to  which  it  may  be 
added  that  this  hymn  is  distinctly  alluded  to  in  Tirechan's  annotations  on  the 
saint's  life,  written  in  the  seventh  century,  aud  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  his  Irish  Hymn  ought  to  be  sung  for  ever : 

"  Patricius  sanctus  episcopus  honorem  quatcrna  [quaternum  ?]  et  omnibus  mnnasteriis  et  acclcs- 
siis  per  totam  Hibeniiani  debet  habere,  id  est. 

"I.  Sollempnitale  dormitationis  ejushonorari  in  medio  veris  per  .iii.  dies  el  iii.  noctes  omni 
bono  cibo  prater  carnem  quasi  Patricius  veniisset  in  vita  in  hostium  [hospitem  ?]. 

"  II.     Offertorium  ejus  proprium  in  codem  die  immolari. 

"  III.    Ymnum  ejus  per  totum  teenpus  cantare. 

"  IIII.  Canticum  ejus  Scolticum  semper  canore." — Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  16,  p.  a,  col.  1. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  antiquity  are  those  derived  from  the 
internal  evidences  furnished  by  the  hymn  itself,  which  is  so  tinged  with  pagan 
allusions  as  to  indicate  a  period  for  its  composition  antecedent  to  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  country.  A  Christian  living  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  would  hardly  invoke  the  Deity  to  protect  him  from 
the  spells  of  women,  smiths,  and  Druids  ;  and  that  part  of  the  prayer  in  which 
the  saint  places  the  natural  properties  of  the  Creator's  works  between  himself  and 
the  powers  of  evil  can  find  no  parallel  in  any  later  Christian  authorities.  Indeed, 
on  this  account,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  hymn  with  those  confessedly  composed 
in  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century — for  example,  the  one  composed  in  praise  of  Patrick 
by  Sccundinus — it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  production  would  be  regarded 
as  orthodox  in  times  subsequent  to  the  assumed  period  of  its  composition  ;  and 
hence  perhaps  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  all  the  more  modern  lives  of  St. 
Patrick  no  allusion  is  made  to  it,  but  rather  to  the  hymn  of  Sccundinus,  to  the 
repeating  of  which,  though  in  Latin,  and  of  considerable  length,  were  annexed 
the  same  blessings  as  those  promised  to  such  as  should  repeat  the  Hymn  of 
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Patrick.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  any  other  reason  why  Colgan,  who  must  have 
had  a  copy  of  it  in  his  possession,  takes  no  farther  notice  of  it  than  stating  in 
his  list  of  the  Saint's  works,  that  such  a  hymn  was  composed  by  Patrick.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  silence  of  writers  for  so  many  centuries  on  this  document, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  Luireach  Phadruig  is  still  remembered  popularly  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  to  this  day  repeated  by  the  people, 
usually  at  bed-time,  with  the  same  confidence  in  its  protecting  power  as,  according 
to  St.  Evin,  was  placed  in  it  previously  to  his  time. 

Though  the  subject  is  of  great  interest,  it  would  be  too  great  a  digression 
from  the  purpose  of  this  memoir  to  illustrate  the  belief  in  the  magical  powers 
attributed  in  this  hymn  to  women,  smiths,  and  Druids ;  but  it  may  be  shortly 
stated,  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  continuance  of  such  superstitious 
credulity,  not  only  in  the  Irish  accounts  of  succeeding  ages,  but  also  in  the  popu- 
lar belief  of  the  people  in  several  parts  of  Ireland,  to  the  present  time. 

In  connexion  with  the  history  of  Tara  at  this  period,  two  very  important 
events  are  stated  by  the  modern  historians  generally,  of  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  some  notice  here,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  claims  to  credibility. 
These  events  are :  1 .  The  compilation  of  a  great  work  called  the  Seanchus  Mor, 
which  consisted  of  the  ancient  historical  records  and  laws  of  the  country,  purified 
from  error  by  a  committee  of  nine  persons,  consisting  of  three  kings,  three 
bishops,  and  three  bards  or  antiquaries ;  and,  2.  The  burning,  by  St.  Patrick, 
of  the  books  in  which  the  mysteries  of  the  Druids  were  preserved. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these  statements  the  authority  usually  relied  on  is  the  fol- 
lowing record  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters : 

Qoip  Cpipc  ceirpe  ceo  cpiocha  a  hoche.  A.D.  438,  the  tenth  year  of  Laogaire.  The 

Qn  oeachmuo  bliabam  do  Cao£aipe.  Sean-  Seanchus  and  Fenechut  of  Ireland  were  purified 

chup  ayup  pinechup  na  h-Bpenn  do  jlanao  and  written,  the  writings  and  old  books  of  Ireland 

ajup  do  pcpiooab  ap  oteacUimuo  pepenp-  having  been  collerted  together  at  tho  request  of 

cpoo  ajjup  peinleu&ap  h-6penn  co  haonrhai-  St.  Patrick.    These  are  the  nine  supporting  props 

jin   ap  impioe  naoirh  parpaicc.    Qctao  by  whom  this  was  done,  namely,  Laoghaire,  L  e. 

hano  po  na  naoi  pailje  pocha'greachu  lap  a  King  of  Ireland  ;  Core  and  Daire,  the  three  king*  5 

noepnao  mo  pin  .1.  taofrnpo  .1.  pi  epenn,  Patrick,  Benen,  and  Cairncach,  the  three  saioti ; 

Copcc  ayupOaipe  ancpiiip  piojij;  poopaicc,  Ross,  Dubhthach,  and  Feargus,  the  three  anti- 

6enen,a0TjpCuipneach,an  cpiupnuorhi  Rop,  qaaries,  as  this  quatrain  testifies — 
thiocfiach,  ajjup  FePo^T' an  W"V  r*ancnaoi 
arhail  oeapliup  an  pann— • 
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&aogaipe,  Cope,  Oaipe  oup, 
Paopaicc,  6er>en,  Coipneac  coip, 
Rop,  Ouorach,  FCP5UT  5°  Fp^> 
Haoi  pa'lje  r*'n  Seurrchuip  m6ip. 


Laogaire,  Core,  Dairc  the  stern, 
Patrick,  Bcoeii,  Cairneach  tho  just, 
How,  Dubhtharh,  Fergus  with  goodness. 
The  nine  prop*  these  of  the  Seanchut  Mor. 


A*,  however,  it  is  uot  from  the  original  Irish  of  the  Four  Masters,  but  from 
Colgan's  translation  of  it,  that  subsequent  Irish  writers  have  formed  their  con- 
clusions as  to  the  nature  of  this  work,  it  should  be  stated  that  Colgan  renders 
the  words  Scctnchup  and  penechup  6peno,  Hibernice  Antiqxtitates  et  Sancti- 
ones  Legale* :  but,  although  this  honest  writer  rendered  these  words  accurately 
according  to  the  sense  in  which  they  were  understood  in  his  time,  it  will  be 
presently  shewn  that  the  accuracy  of  his  translation  may  be  very  open  to  doubt. 
That  the  truth  of  this  record  of  the  Four  Masters  should  have  been  unquestioned 
by  modern  writers  will  excite  no  surprise,  when  it  is  considered  how  customary  it 
was  with  them  to  copy  from  one  another  without  inquiry,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by 
Toland, — who  was,  notwithstanding,  himself  the  greatest  of  sinners  in  this  way, — 
eternally  to  serve  up  the  same  dishes  at  every  meal.  But  it  could  not  escape 
the  critical  honesty  of  Dr.  Lanigan  that  this  statement  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  true  history  of  the  times.  This  able  writer  thus  speaks  of  the  Seanchus 
Mor,  which  he  says  was  foolishly  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick  by  some  of  the  anti- 
quaries : — "  They  tell  us  it  was  compiled  in  the  year  439,  and  that  St.  Patrick 
was  assisted  in  this  mighty  undertaking  by  two  holy  bishops,  one  of  whom  was 
Benignus,  three  kings,  and  three  antiquaries,  who,  according  to  this  notable 
history,  formed  the  famous  Committee  of  Nine,  appointed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  senate,  called  the  Fes  of  Temor  or  Tarah.  So  then  St.  Patrick  and  other 
ecclesiastics  would  have  been  members  of  the  national  assembly  of  Ireland,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  persons  entitled  to  sit  in  it  were 
Pagans.  Would  king  Lcogairc,  who  was  never  a  Christian,  have  allowed  a 
place  in  that  meeting  to  a  foreigner,  or,  what  would  be  still  more  strange,  recog- 
nized his  authority  ?  And  how  could  Benignus  have  been  a  bishop  in  439,  or 
even  a  senator,  and  chosen  on  a  committee  ?  In  that  year  St.  Patrick  was  better 
employed,  preaching  in  Connaught,  than  in  attending  senates.  The  mixture  of 
ecclesiastics  with  laymen  in  the  states-general  of  nations  was  quite  unknown  in 


St.  Patrick's  days.  What  has  become  of  the  Heanehas  More  is  uncertain." — 
Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  371. 
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It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  answer  some  of  these  objections, 
and  others  of  still  greater  force  might  have  been  added ;  for  example,  the  impos- 
sibility of  Core,  King  of  Munstcr,  having  been  one  of  three  kings  constituting 
this  committee,  when  it  appears  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  Irish 
histories  that  he  must  have  been  dead  long  before  the  period  of  its  supposed  for- 
mation, as  his  grandson,  Aengus,  was  the  contemporary  of  Laoghaire,  and  the  first 
king  of  Munster  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick.  And  in  like  manner 
St.  Cairncach  could  not  have  been  of  this  committee,  as  he  was  the  cousin  and 
contemporary  of  the  monarch  Muirchcartach  Mac  Ere,  who  died  in  534,  and  as 
his  own  death  is  placed  by  Colgan  about  the  year  530.  To  these  objections 
might  be  further  added  the  facts  that  all  the  ancient  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  compiled  by  Jocclyn  in  the  twelfth  century,  are 
silent  respecting  this  work,  and  that  the  most  ancient  accounts  preserved  by  the 
Irish  respecting  its  origin  shew  that  it  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  certain  that  the  Irish  had  a  work  called  the  Seanchus 
Mor,  of  which  portions,  if  not  the  whole,  are  still  preserved ;  and  that  the  tra- 
dition respecting  its  supposed  authors  is  of  an  antiquity  anterior  to  the  ninth 
century.  It  is  quoted  several  times  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  and  the  same  account 
of  its  origin  is  given  in  that  work  under  the  word  Nmpip,  or  knowledge  of  nine, 
as  that  already  extracted  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ;  and  it  is  also 
frequently  quoted,  and  referred  to  Patrick's  time,  in  the  Brchon  Laws  of  later 
ages.  The  antiquity  of  the  Seanchus  Mor  is  therefore  beyond  a  doubt ;  but 
as  the  character  of  this  work,  and  its  probable  age,  are  questions  which  have 
been  hitherto  left  in  nearly  total  darkness  by  all  the  modern  historians,  it  may 
not  be  wholly  improper,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a  slight  digression  from  the  imme- 
diate object  of  this  paper,  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of  investigating  a 
subject  of  so  much  historical  interest. 

And,  first,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  clearest  evidences  will 
be  derived  from  the  ancient  prefatory  accounts  prefixed  to  fragments  of  it  still 
preserved  in  the  Manuscript  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  (Class  H.  3. 
17 ;  and  H.  3.  18,)  which  are  here  presented  to  the  reader  with  as  literal  a 
translation  as  the  idiom  of  the  English  language  will  allow. 

Caiee  locc,  ocup  aimpip,  ocup  cuccne  What  is  the  place,  and  time,  and  causa  of 

pcp.Btno,  ocup  peppu  oo'n  c-8enchur  map  ?      writing,  and  author  of  the  Senchua  Mor  ? 
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tocc  oo,  Nrch,  ap  in  conplichc  t  po  lipac 
na  jenee  arm  ppi  prcpaic.  Oimpep  do,  » 
plairup  in  pi£  6aejaipi  TTlic  Heill.  Peppa 

oo,  Fepsup  Flllo»  110  P""^  ruan*niu!n  Fou  la 
fXicpaic  tup  ciaceam  a  n-Cpmn.  Dicunt  alii 
Cemuip  ocup  taojaipi,  ocup  Diibrac  mac 
U  tujjaip,  pi-pilib  inpi  epeno.  Opo  oepioh 
or£e  nacpeomi  la  pipu  epeno,  ocup  po  ppic- 
cab  poipccil  Chpipc  061B  ml*,  ocup  po 
papaij-eo  taojjaipe  com  opuibaiB  cpe  pipru 
ocup  mipBuili  oepmaipe  do  p'jne  pacparc  1 
ptabnuipi  pep  n-epeno  ;  ^una  Kipum  po 
cpeicpie  ocup  popuipcup  oijp^p  phaepaic, 
up  po  conjpa  huab  popmna  pep  n-dpeno  00 
rufbeacc  in  aon  mab  ppi  aoncaio  n-imajalU 
rha  1m  copup  a  m-bepcnai  ocup  a  pechco  ; 
ocup  00  cuap  uatcio  co  prepuic,  co  caio- 
chiopec  oon  ocuL  a  laice  0111  pm  oachcam 
00  phatpuic  cucu  imup  nap  lapacap  pip 
©peno  acuppu  im  a  n-ecup.  C10  cpa,  ol 
taejaipe  ppiu,  ap  annpam  lib  po  ppictooin 
clepec  ouib  ?  Nin.  cam  01I5U0,  ap  iuc,  6p 
in  uaip  Jjebup  cac  owne  ceill  pop  01I5UO  00 
neoc  00  jjeiia  ulc,  ni  bia  comup  pop  poj- 
luib  ocup  jjonaio  cac  pep  aluile,  &c.  C10 
oin  00  oenum  ppippin  ?  Ippeb  aipic  mo  aipic 
pa  oe,  ol  tao^uipe,  map  (  Bup  comeple  pi, 
ppomchup  a  anrtieb  peipin,  .1.  jonrap  nec 
oiu  muincip  ap  a  beUnb  ;  maou  lojju,  be- 
mione  ppip  in  pechc  pin  ;  mana  oi^eu  oon, 

T?o  puioiuftjb,  oin,  a  comaipli  Cao^aipc 
ocup  pep  n-Gpeno,  pep  punpaijr,  00  gum 
map  ao  bui  ap  belaib  pnqiaic  amail  00 
nicpeo  an  oail :  quod  completion  est  cpi  pub 
f.uejuipe.  lap  pin,  oin,  po  bic  in  pep  00 
rhuineip  paqiaic  ap  a  gnuip  05  rniplim  ipin 
cupbuc.  t)o  peccae  pucpaic  puap  00  cum 
a  pochpaici ;  tapnin  po  jub  epic  ocup  ealum- 
cumpcuguo  map  mp  n-C?peno  ocup  a  pipu, 


Its  place  is  Jl'iiA,  [so  called]  from  the  conten- 
tion which  the  Gentiles  had  there  with  Patrick. 
Its  time,  in  the  reign  of  Laoghaire  Mac  Neill.  Its 
author,  Fergus  the  poet,  who  joined  Patrick  after 
his  arrival  in  Ireland.  Others  say  Tcinur  and 
Laoghaire,  and  Dubhthach  Mac-U-Lugair,  royal 
poet  of  the  island  of  Ireland.  When  the  purity 
of  the  faith  was  acknowledged  by  the  men  of 
Ireland,  and  when  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was 
preached  to  them  all,  and  when  Laoghaire,  with 
his  Druids,  was  defeated  by  the  great  wonders 
and  miracles  wrought  by  Patrick  in  the  presence 
of  the  men  of  Ireland,  it  was  then  they  believed 
and  did  the  will  of  Patrick,  who  requested  of 
them  that  the  choice  part  of  the  men  of  Ireland 
should  come  to  one  place  to  hold  a  conference  re- 
specting the  justness  of  their  covenants  and  laws  ; 
and  messengers  were  sent  by  them  to  Patrick 
[to  state]  that  they  would  go  to  the  assembly. 
The  day  before  Patrick  went  to  them,  the  men 
of  Ireland  conferred  on  the  subject  of  their  meet- 
ing. Why,  said  Laoghaire  to  them,  docs  what 
the  Cleric  has  preached  to  you  seem  difficult  ? 
They  replied,  The  law  of  forgiveness  is  so,  for 
when  every  one  is  convinced  that  what  ho  does  of 
evil  will  be  forgiven,  there  will  be  no  poweT  over 
plunderers,  and  one  man  will  stab  the  other,  &c. 
What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  My  advice  is 
this,  said  Laoghaire,  if  it  meets  your  approbation, 
let  his  own  mind  be  proved,  that  is,  let  one  of  his 
people  be  wounded  before  his  face  j  if  ho  forgive, 
we  will  agree  with  that  law  ;  if  ho  does  not,  &c. 

It  was  then  agreed  upon  in  the  council  of 
Laoghaire  and  the  men  of  Ireland,  that  a  certain 
person  of  Patrick's  people  should  be  wounded  be- 
fore his  (Patrick's)  face,  when  they  should  ap- 
proach the  assembly,  which  was  done  at  the  request 
of  Laoghaire.  After  this,  then,  one  of  Patrick's 
people  was  wounded  in  the  face  as  he  was  de- 
scending from  the  chariot.  Patrick  went  up  to 
the  crowd,  upon  which  the  island  of  Ireland  shook 
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ocup  po  la  in  pluax;  h"1  T  m  00,1  a  cearov 
Et  timuerunt  timort  magna,  et  Jacti  nil  vttut 
moritu,  iic.  tapin  diii,  rieceuip  {.aoxaipe 
ocup  popmnu  iHxi^ouine  n-Cpeno  pop  015- 
peip  n-Oe  ocup  pacpaic.  Uimne,  ainmne, 
a  clepij,  oloaio  pip  Cpeno,  po  ppicchepeaip 
oilja!  mair,  em,  ol  pacpaic,  peouicuili  pip 
panic  lapum  pip  eipeno  ppi  fXtcpaic 
1  tit, caboip  comutple  parp.  Ip  lap  pm 
lapum  ap  bepc  parpaic,  po  cepo-pa,  cpa, 
ol  pe,  <i  pep  pijcpilro  inp  6ipciro  .1.  OuBcach 
FTlac  U  6ujraip,  lepcap  Ian  00  pach  in  8pi- 
paca  Naimb.  rtViieh,  em,  ol  OuBcac ; 
ouppann  ouic  a  pno  ppium,  a  cleipvg,  ol 
Oubeac,  ip  umnup  oam  Bee  ip  in  oail  pin 
icm  Oia  ocup  ouine  .1.  ap  maoeo  ar  Wppa 
nem-epic  in  jrnimupa  bep  bio  ole  ooc  incuib- 
piu,  ocup  ni  bac  po  lae;  mubeo,  oon,  apblp 
a  epic  ocup  a  mnechUmn  bep  ni  ba  maieh 
la  01a  pon  oon,  ap  ippe6  pil  1  poipcekii  of,- 
oilguo  caca  uilc  ho  caccomnepum  oki  laile. 
lTlaic  cpa,  ol  pacpaic,  an  00  bepu  Oki  pop 
c'eplabpai  paio.  ,4mtn,  nan  pot  etlit  qui 
loquimini,  ted  tpiritut  patrit  vettri  qui  loquitur 
in  vobit,  etc.  Hi  pib  buoem  laibepupace 
ppipac  m'arap  a  ca  inncib  laibepup  uaiB. 
6ennachuip  lapum  pacpaic  a  5m  piush,  ocup 
00  Iuid  paeh  inSpipacaHaimb  popaepluBpu 
conoepepc, 

"  In  cuch  1  rvjmelechc,"  &c. 
Rajam  a  lep  cpa,  oloaio  pip  ©peno,  pum- 
iuxod  ocup  opouxao  each  pechca  lino  cio 
cinmoca  inipeo.  Ip  pepp,  ol  pacpaic,  a 
oenam,  ocup  ip  annpn  caipcomla  each  aop 
oana  la  h-6  ipino,  co  caippen  each  a  cepo  pmo 
paccpaic  ap  beluiB  each  plaeha  la  h-epino : 
ip  ann  po  hepbero  00  Oubchach  cnippennao 
upa  ocup  a  uilt  pilioechca  6peno 


•u  at  the  assembly  came  lo  mwt  him. 
And  they  feared  with  a  great  fear,  aod  became  as 
dead  men,  4c.  Upon  this  Ijaoghaire  and  the  choice 
of  the  men  of  Ireland  submitted  to  the  will  of  God 
and  Patrick.  Patience !  patience  !  O !  cleric,  said 
the  men  of  Ireland,  you  have  preached  forgiveness. 
Very  good,  said  Patrick,  let  aU  the  men  of  Ireland 
consider  it.  The  men  of  Ireland  then  said  to 
Patrick,  as  it  is  said.  Give  advice  upon  it.  It 
w«  after  this  that  Patrick  said,  I  will  leave  it 
to  the  decision  of  the  royal  poet  of  the  island  of 
Ireland,  that  is  Dubhthach  Mac-U-Lugair,  a  vessel 
full  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Very 
gnod,  said  Dubhthach)  it  is  severe  in  thee,  O, 
cleric,  to  say  »u  to  me ;  it  is  disagreeable  to  me  to 
be  in  that  decision  between  God  and  man  ;  for  if 
I  say  that  no  eric  is  to  be  given  for  this  deed,  it 
will  be  evil  for  thy  protection,  and  thou  wilt  not 
deem  it  good ;  and  if  I  say  that  eric  and  mulct 
are  to  be  given  for  it,  God  will  not  deem  it  good, 
for  it  is  in  the  Gospel  that  full  remission  for  every 
evil  is  to  be  given  by  ono  neighbour  to  another. 
Very  good,  said  Patrick,  God  will  say  to  thy  de- 
cision, "~4men,  non  vot  ettu  qui  loquimini,  ted  tpi- 
ritut patrit  vettri  qui  loquitur  in  vobit,  &c."  It  is 
not  ye  that  speak  but  the  spirit  of  your*  Father 
which  speaketh  in  you.f  Patrick  afterwards 
blessed  his  mouth,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  upon  his  eloquence,  and  he  said, 
"  In  cuch  1  rnpncleche,"  4e. 
We  require,  said  the  men  of  Ireland,  to  settle 
and  arrange  every  other  law  whatever  among  us 
as  well  as  this.  It  is  better,  said  Patrick,  to  do  so  | 
and  it  is  then  that  the  professors  of  each  science 
in  Ireland  came  forward,  and  each  explained  his 
own  art  lo  Patrick  in  the  presence  of  every  chief 
in  Ireland;  and  Dubhthach  was  told  lo  explain  the 
nd  all  the  poetical  compositions  of 


•  In  Ike  Iriiii  it  is 

▼ol.  mil. 


x.  JO. 
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ocup  necha  pechca  po  pallnap,c  1°  Fepu'b 
Openo  hi  pechc  aicmo,  ocup  hi  pechc  paioi, 
ocup  piUouib.  Ocup  na  pa>6>  aipcecb- 
ivroap  do  wpu  in  bepln  mix  in  mbiaio  .1. 
Canoin;  ap  in  8pipac  nafm  po  labpup- 
eaip  ocup  00  amcecain  epia  51ml  na  pep 
pineon  ce  00  pabacap  1  n*inip  Openo,  arhuil 
oon  atpcecatn  epia  pnu  innu  ppimpaioto 
ocup  inna  n-uapal  airpech  1  pechc  peeap- 
laice ;  ap  po  pwchc  pechc  aicmo  map  na 
pochc  pechc  llcpe  ina  bpiarpa  Oe.  pfpaic- 
nto  cpa  om  po  labpupcam  m  8pipac  nacrii 
cpe  pnu  bpecemon  ocup  fiUo  pipeor.  pep 
n-epeno,  o  conjbao  in  mp  peo  co  cpeoeam 
unall;  oop  aippcn  Oubelioch  uil*  00 
Paepaic  m  ni  om  nu  cuccaio  ppi  bpecip 
n-De  1  pechc  Ucpi,  ocup  Huapiaonuipi,  ocup 
ppi  coibpiixi  cpepon. 

Conaipgeo  in  opo  bpechemnapa  la  pi- 
qiaic,  ocup  Gcailp  ocup  plaichi  Cipeno,  00 
neoch  po  Baoip  pechc  aicmo  uile  inqre  cpe. 
oem  ocup  a  com,  ocur  a  comuaim  n-eclaipi 
f  pi  cuaic  ;  cotno  he  Senchup  map  anopn. 

Honbup  cpa  00  epjlupa  00  opoujao  in 
li  jbaip  piu  .1.  paepaic  ocup  6entgnup  ocup 
Caipnec,  q«i  h-6rpuic ;  &ae£o*pe  mac  He  I, 
ocupOutpi  pi  Ulcro,  ocup  Cone  TTVic  6u£uch 
<$  muriiain,  na  cp»  pi£u  ;  Dubchac  ITIacc  U 
tujuip,  ocup  Hop  rrV»c  Cpechim.  pui  6epla 
pent,  ocup  pepjvp,  na  epi  plio.  Hopp  can, 
ainm  in  liubaip  po  hopourgpio  .1.  pip  nonbuip, 
&c.  1p  1,  rpa  in  Cam  parpaic:  ippeo  nao 
cumainj  nec  bpeeemooennae  oo^ytieotluib 
00  ruirmec  nech  ni  po  jaba  1  Sencup  ITlap. 

Co  caimc  paepaic  epa  ni  cabupcha  up. 
labpa  acr  00  rpiup  a  n.Cpmn  :  pep  00150*, 
ppi  h-uipnep  ocup  pcelujao,  pep  cepoa  ppi 
moUm,  ocup  nip,  bpechem  ppi  bpechemnup 
J  Ropcao  ocup  P^ipich  f  .1.  pip  05  in  Pe- 

•  For  the 


Ireland,  and  every  ordinance  used  by  the  men  of 
Ireland  in  ifae  law  of  nature,  and  in  the  law  of  the 
Magi  and  Fileas.  And  the  Magi  had  foretold  the 
coming  of  the  bright  language  of  life,  i.  c  the 
Canon* ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  bad  spoken  and  sung 
through  the  mouths  of  the  just  men  who  were  in 
the  island  of  Ireland,  as  be  had  spoken  through 
the  mouths  of  the  chief  prophets  and  noble 
fathers  in  the  Old  Law,  for  the  law  of  nature 
had  reached  where  the  law  of  the  letter  and 
of  the  word  of  God  had  not  penetrated.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  indeed,  had  spoken  true  wisdom 
through  the  mouths  of  the  Brehons  and  just  I  ilea.* 
of  the  men  of  Ireland,  from  the  [first]  colonisation 
of  the  island  until  [the  establishment  of]  the  faith; 
and  Dubhthach  shewed  to  Patrick  all  that  would 
not  agree  with  the  word  of  God  in  the  written  law, 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  confession  of  faith. 

Such  of  the  order  of  the  Brehons,  and  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland  as  adhered 
to  the  law  of  nature,  were  all  converted  by  Pa- 
trick to  faith,  to  justice,  and  to  harmony  of  church 
and  laity,  and  that  is  the  Senchus  Mor. 

Nine  persons  were  appointed  to  prepare  this 
book,  namely,  Patrick,  and  Benignus,  and  Cair- 
nech,  three  bishops ;  Laogbaire,  the  son  of  Nial, 
and  Dairi,  King  of  Ulster,  and  Core,  the  son  of 
Lughaidh  of  Mutator,  the  three  kings  t  Dubhthach, 
Mac-U-Lughair,  and  Ros  Mac  Trechim,  Professor 
of  the  Berta  Fane,  and  Fergus,  the  three  poets. 
Ntfii  is  the  name  of  the  book  which  they  arranged, 
i.  e.  the  Knowledge  of  Nine,  itc  This  is  the 
Cain  PatraU :  and  it  is  a  fact  that  no  individual 
Brehon  of  the  Gael  has  dared  to  abrogate  any 
thing  found  in  the  Seanchut  Mor. 

Until  Patrick  came  only  three  in  Ireland  were 
pennittod  to  have  UrUUrra,  namely,  a  Chronologist 
to  relate  events  and  tell  stories,  a  Fer  Cerda  to 
eulogise  and  satirise,  and  a  Brehon  to  pass  sen- 
tence from  the  RoKaJh  and  Fasach*  [the  poetical 


>  bc«wc«n  <ht  Ropcao  «-d  Fapach  ice  MuMcrift  Lib.  Trio.  Cot.  CUm  II.  i.  K,  p.  79. 
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nechuip].  O  mime  imoppu,  ip  porha- 
mup  a  ru  cot  upUibpa  oona  hub  Inpu 
oo  pep  in  bepla  Bum  .1.  11a  Cunoine,  O'n 
ump  ponuc  Gmopjein  ^lun-gel  ceo  bpee 
nv&pinn  po  ba  l-i  pileoaib  anuonup  bpe- 
chemnup  cup  m  tmacalluim  m  oa  cuapue  1 
rv-fcmuin  ITkicha  .1.  Pepceipcne  ocup  Heine 
mac  dona,  ima  niitin  puao  fiat  aj  Clona 
Ttlac  Cuirhip.  ba  oopcha  oin  in  Uibpu  po 
lab uppeena  pilio  ipan  pui£r.ll  pn,  ocupmp 
ba  pelt  00  mi  pluirib  m  bpcrherhnuppomic- 
pao.  Ip  Unp  no  pepuib  p  araienup  a  m-bper 
Ocup  a  n-eolup  oloao  na  plaitni.  Ip  oo'n 
gabaoonoopimeleo,  "mcuicemne  ceoatnup 
appaioioe."  Ip  inn  oon,  ol  Concobap  biaio 
cuio  00  cac  am  pum  o  noiu,  rice  an  6p*r 
oucui  j  ooibpium  oe,nip  picf  e  anailL  ^ebuio 
each  a  opechiu  oe. 


t)o  alUro  oin  bpechemnap  ap  pileoaib 
nchc  a  n.ouchaix;  oe,  ocup  po  jrab  each  oc 
pepuib  epeno  a  opeche  oen  bpeebemnap, 
amoil  po  jabpac  bperha  eoch<i  TT1k:  tucea, 
ocup  bpecbu  pachniai  mic  SVncha,  ocup 
gubpechu  Capuomar  mic  CepceS,  ocup 
bperha  mopainn  mic  mam,  ocup  bperha 
eojain  mic  Ouipcechc,  ocup  bperha  Doec 
ITienchem,  ocup  bperha  &pijra  m-bxit,  ocup 
Gpecba  Oicmcechc  o  legaib,  je  po  bacup 
pioe  irup,  fie 

Ip  in  aimpip  pn  00  mioerup  marri  pep 
n-epeno  comup  nae  ocup  innpce  00  each 
tap  na  mtawniilacc  po  jxibpao  ip  na  &pe- 
eaib  Neirhed,  &c.  lap  penchaioib  na  £ai- 
01I51  in  po  anuap ;  lap  pencup  m  ecna  oca 

r°  pr.  I* 


and  common  law].  Since  bis  arrival,  however,  the 
privilege!  of  these  professions  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  man  of  the  pure  language,  that  is, 
the  man  of  the  Canons.  From  the  time  that 
Amorgin  Glungel  passed  the  first  sentence  in  Ire- 
land, the  judicature  belonged  to  the  Fileas  alone 
until  the  contention  happened  between  the  two 
ugei  at  Emhain  Macha,  namely,  Fercertne  and 
NVidhe,  the  son  of  Adhna,  for  the  professor's 
rube  which  had  belonged  to  Adhna,  the  son 
of  Cuithir.  Obscure  indeed  was  the  language 
which  the  poets  spoke  in  that  disputation,  and  it 
was  not  plain  to  the  chieftains  what  sentence  they 
pronounced.  "  These  men,"  said  the  chieftains, 
"  have  their  sentence  and  knowledge  to  them- 
selves," and,  among  other  complaints  enumerated 
by  them,  added,  "  Wo  do  not,  in  the  6r«t  place, 
understand  what  they  say."  Then  said  Conco- 
bar,  all  shall  partake  in  it  from  this  day  forward, 
but  that  part  of  it  which  is  meet  for  these  [the 
poets]  sliall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other.  Each 
shall  have  his  part  of  it. 

The  poets  were  then  deprived  of  the  judica- 
ture, except  ttist  part  of  it  which  was  meet  for 
them,  and  each  of  the  men  of  Ireland  took  his 
own  share  in  it,  as  did  the  anthofs  of  the  following 
judgments,  namely,  the  judgments  of  Eochy  Mac 
Luchta,  and  the  judgments  of  Fachtna  Mac  Sencht, 
and  the  false  judgments  of  Carudmath  Mac 
Tescthi,  and  the  judgments  of  Moran  Mac  Main, 
and  the  judgments  of  Eogan  Mac  Duirfheeht,  and 
the  judgments  of  Doet  Memthcm,  and  the  judg. 
menu  of  Briga  Bui,  and  the  judgmonU  of  Dian- 
cecht  of  the  physicians,  but  these  [last]  had  existed 
before  this  period,  &c. 

At  thia  time  the  chiefs  of  the  men  of  Ireland 

cording  to  the  dignity  they  received  in  the  Brttha 
Stimhtdh,  &c.  The  preceding  is  according  to  the 
Irish  historians;  the  following  is  from  the  Philoso- 
phical Senehus,  &c. 

k  2 
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The  treatise  then  goes  on  to  explain  conjecturally  the  etymological  meanings 
of  the  word  Senchus,  and  afterwards  the  technical  law  terms  used  in  the  work. 

A  similar  account  of  this  work  is  given  in  another  ancient  MS.  in  the 
College  Library,  Class  H.  3.  1 7.  formerly  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Duald 
Mac  Firbis ;  but  in  this  account  the  miracles  of  St.  Patrick  are  omitted,  and 
the  place  and  time  of  its  composition  are  thus  stated  with  greater  distinctness : 


f.occ,  ocup  aimpip,  ocup  peppo,  ocup  cuc- 
uiopjpibinninc-pencliupa:  locc  oo,Cemuipi 
pumpcro  ocup  >  po£mup  (.i.ap  a  jloine  ocup 
ap  u  halbne,)  ocup  Ruic  ghucapo  i  n^im- 
pio  ocup  i  n-Gppuch.  (.i.  ip  uime  po  Blo'p 
aRuicJhucaipoap.  JT'T0  **o  aconnuio  Ocup 
a  huipci,  ocup  np  a  ceapat^echc  .1.  pair  m- 
uipcchu  nec  innj-uc  napo,  no  ina  juc  inolij- 
ruc  ;  no  o  jorhuib  na  nape  .1.  nu  Uioc,  no  o 
jochuib  na  napo  .1.  na  riuapul.) 


Op  bpu  Nica  Nemunche  (.1.  Nich  ainm 
oo'n  ubuinn,  no  lappa  nich  00  pinpic  na 
opuioe  pc  purpuic  ami  .1.  ap  in  conpliuchc 
no  nicjuin  00  pinneo  ina  poppa  ann.  Nc- 
manche  .1.  Nemanoach  hi  lapp  mm  pogeb- 
ouip  mill  nemano  inuo.no,  nempoinomech 
In,  Kipp  mm  na  pubuijchup  pomaine  epec  na 

■) 


Raich  7j  uc  apo  iwu  pin  ui  bail  icu  Usee 
Pacpuic  miu  i  njlinn  na  mbooup  1  bpocup 
oon  Nich  Nemanoach,  .1.  nemano,  uapal  .1. 
bull*  1  noepnpac  na  huapal-nim. 

Ocup  uimpp  00,  aimpip  taoyuipe  FDicc 
Hell,  p(  epinn;  ocup  Ceocoipi  pop  uipopig 
•n  oomum  in  can  pin,  ocup  oeipmbipechc 
«ip: 

pacpaic  00  baichip  co  li 
In  aimpip  Ceocoipi 
ppeccep  poipcilu  cm  bpac 
t>o  cuaic  molbcuc  mac  TTIileo. 


The  place,  and  time,  and  author,  and  cause  of 
writing  the  Senchus.  Iu  place  Temur,  during 
summer  and  autumn,  (i.  c.  from  its  cleanness  and 
amenity,)  and  Rath-Guthaird  duriug  the  winter 
and  spring.  (They  remained  at  Rath-  Gulhaird, 
from  the  convenience  of  its  fire-wood  and  water, 
and  from  its  sheltered  situation.  Rath  Guth- 
aird  means  Rath  of  the  punishment  of  a  person 
for  his  loud  voice  or  for  his  unlawful  voice  ;  or  it 
may  have  been  named  from  the  voices  of  the  art* 
i.  e.  heroes,  or  from  the  voices  of  the  ardt,  i.  e. 
the  nobles.) 

On  the  brink  of  Mth  Xcmanach.  (i.  e.  Ifith  is 
the  name  of  the  river,  or  it  was  so  called  from  the 
nith  which  the  Druids  made  there  with  Patrick, 
i  c.  from  the  conflict  or  contention  made  there 
with  him.  Nemanche,  i.  e.  Nrmandach,  or 
pearly,  from  the  fact  that  lumps  of  pearl  were 
found  in  it,  or  Ntmhthoinnmhech,  i.  c.  unpro- 
fitable, from  the  fact  that  no  profit  of  fish  or 
produce  is  found  in  it.) 

Rath-Guthaird  is  the  place  where,  at  this  day 
Lec-Patraici&s\l\Medt\nGlinn-na-mbodhur,Be*i 
the  [river]  Nith  Nemannach.  AVwann  is  noble, 
i.  e.  where  they  made  the  uatai  nim  [noble  gems]. 

And  its  time,  the  time  of  Laoghuire,  the  son 
of  Niall,  King  of  Ireland ;  and  Tbeodosius  was 
Emperor  of  the  World  at  that  time,  according  to 
this  quotation  : 

Patrick  baptized  with  glory 

In  the  lime  of  Theodosius  ; 

He  preached  the  Gospel  without  falsehood, 

To  the  worthy  people  of  the  tons  of  Mile. 
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Ocup  p*rT°  oo,  nol  peppon  i  tn  c-frT>- 


/-uojfiipe,  Copcc,  Dcwpe  oup, 
P«rpuic,  6in*n,  Ouipnech  coip, 

Rop,  t)u6ti«<ich,  F,rst,r co  F*'k 

Hoi  ru'l^e  pn  Sentuip  moip. 

In  tan  oo  brorp  inonbup  ann,  ip  am  oo 
nio  he,  ocup  in  ton  ba  h-epbaouch  pep  oib, 
ip  ann  oo  niolp  na  poicechc". 

Ocupcuccuioa  Ofnum,  paiquc  oo  caio- 
cchc  i  n-Cspino  oo  plao  baichipi  ocop 
cpeiome  .1.  ipmomno  blmocnn  pluichiupa 
Ceoroip,  ocup  i|  in  ceehpuma  btiaouin 
pi  iithiupu  f-aojuipe  irnc  Neill,  pi  ©penn. 

Ip  e  lm  inmpecp  fJuqiaic  00  reOc  a 
n.fcipinn  oetlwebup,  ap  rpi  picnb,  no  oecH- 
ncbup  up  pichic,  jjup  caipn;rtppee  a  opuaioe 
00  taojjuipe  fViqiuic  00  riachrum  a 
rv-6ipinn,  ocup  ip  amluio  po  eurpnreppec: 

Ciucpino  Cuil^inn,  oop  mwp  mepjirm, 

a  cpomn  cpoimcinn,  a  cinn  roiUcinn, 

CI  miapu  1  n-oipriiep  u  ciji 

Q  o«5pmc  uile  amen,  am»n.' 


And  iu  author,  the  nine  persons  of  the  Sen- 
ehu*,  according  to  thin  quotation  ! 
Laoghuire,  Core,  Dure  the  sturdy, 
Patrick,  Dincn,  Cairncch  the  just, 
Ros,  Dubhthach,  Fergus  with  goodness. 
The  nine  props  these  uf  the  Senchus  Mor. 
When  these  nine  met  together  they  compiled 
it,  (the  Senchus,)  and  when  one  of  them  was  de- 
ficient, they  made  a  subdivision  of  the  work. 

And  the  cause  of  its  compilation  was  the  coin- 
ing of  Patrick  into  Ireland  to  propagate  baptism 
and  faith  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  The. 
odosius,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Laoghuirc,  «on  of  Niall,  King  of  Ireland. 

The  number  Patrick  is  said  to  hat  e  brought 
to  Ireland  is  seventy,  or  thirty ;  and  his  Druids 
foretold  to  Laoghaire,  the  coming  of  Patrick  to 
Ireland  in  this  form  : 

Tailgin*  shall  come  across  the  stormy  sea, 
With  their  crooked  headed  sticks,  their  shorn  heads; 
Their  utensils  shall  be  in  the  east  of  their  houses, 
And  all  shall  say  Amen,  Amen. 


*  Whether  this  wry  ancient  im  was  really  composed  bjr  the  Dniidi  of  Laof  baire  or  not,  it  may  be  staled  as  a 
1  fact  In  support  of  iu  antiquity,  that  It  U  translated  into  Lstin  try  Probsts  In  kU  Life  of  84.  Patrick,  written  tn  the 
tenth  century,  and  by  Mocotruius,  who  wrote  In  the  tilth  or  seyenth,  and  that  both  thw  writers  irate  that  the  wordi  of 
s  in  conies uence  «f  <»•  'diom  of  the  language.    Frobas  writes :  -  His,  et  ■ 

1  populum  lo  odium  S.  Patricii  Kpiscopi :  el  propbrtscdo  pr.cineb.nl  In  1 


1  in  Utinum  translata,  non  t 
>  prsscurri  capitis :  ei  eo  omnia  dotnus  erit  capita  perforsU,  incsnuaii  1 


sow  reepondfbit  et  sua  familia  tots ;  hat,  fiat.  Qtaod  nostril  verbis  potest  manirritiue  rtprimi :  Advcnict  totius  srtii 
msgittcr  nmi  signo  ria  crncis  ;  et  qwod  omne  cor  horninuru  compunojitur  ;  et  de  altari  Sacramentorura  conrertet  aiviaiaa 
ad  Christum :  et  omnia  populus  ChrUlianornm  respoadebit  ]  amen.  Quaudo  erunl  tunc  omnia,  lone  resrnum  noitruui 
■entile  non  stabat.  Quod  lie  totuns  putlea  conspteluw  est.  F.rerais  enim  in  adrento  FaXricu  IdoJorum  culturis,  fides 
Christ!  omnia  nostra  Iocs  sd  adsenlam  lanctiailrnl  Spirits*  replerit." — (  Trias  Than.  p.  49,  cot  I.) 

And  afocutsnlus,  alter  mentioning  the  prophecy  bf  the  Druids,  thus  alludes  to  the  obeeority  of  the  Irish  ecrsr 

•  : 


fiat.  fiat.  Quod  nostril  serbis  potest 

non  subit :  quod  sic  potest  ea  [rerte  poitea]  erenerst.    Erersis  enim  In 

."— B*k  «/  Mwmgm,  foL  a,  p.  a,  csd.  I.    It  Is  also 


ius  familis  tuts ; 


m  cuttuill,  fides  t'bliili 
Triparslie,  and  by  Jocelln, 
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Ip  i  po  in  chain  pacpaw  epa,  ocup  ipperi  This  is  the  Cam  of  Patrick,  ud  it  is  a  fact, 

na  cumuic  nech  ftpecheman  oaonna  oo  that  do  individual  Brecon  of  the  Gaels  hu  dared 
^aooeluib  do  caicbiuc  nec  ni  po  gebup  a  to  abrogate  any  thing  found  in  the  Senchus  Mor. 
Senchup  ITIop. 

The  writer  then  proceeds,  as  in  the  former  instance,  to  explain  the  etymo- 
logical meanings  of  the  word  Senchus,  of  which  the  following  will  afford  a 
sufficient  specimen : 

6unao  ocup  inne  ocup  aipbepc  conrvaoup  The  root,  import,  and  meaning  of  the  word 

oon  pocul  op  8enchup,  .1.  buncro  00  poene  a  tenchu*.    Its  root  is  the  Hebrew  some  or  the 

ebpa,  poene  a  5ne,o">  no>  F0'™1  a  6bpa  Greek  torne,  or  the  Hebrew  taemo,  in  Greek 

poopa  a  5petg,  ratio  a  fcaioin,  olijeo  a  n  toosa,  which  is  ratio  in  Latin,  and  dligheA  (law) 

Suoioels  i  ocup  ol.tjeb  a  aipoepc.  in  Irish  ;  and  its  import  is  law. 

It  is  also  stated  in  these  prefaces,  as  well  as  in  many  other  very  old  Irish 
documents,  that  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Irish  previously  to  St.  Patrick's  time 


1  »«ry  ancient  quatrain  U  better  gi»en  la  the  Life  of  Saint  Patrick,  pmerved  in  the  J 

"  Cicpai  euiUceno,  cap  mum  mei| 
a  bpacc  eoillceno,  a  cnano  < 
a  miap  a  n-aipehep  a  cije 
Fpircepue  a  rhuincep  uli,  amen,  amen." 
It  u  aUo  gi»en  by  tbe  Scholiast  of  Fiecb,  and  thai  translated  bjr  Colgun  in  hU  Triad  Tkonm.  p.  S,  coL  S. 
"  Veniet  toneui  in  vert  ice  Iran*  mare  rorticosuu), 
Cajnt  laga  (i.  e.  caaeola)  erit  dent  per  perforata,  eajas  boeulo*  1 
Cujm  died  in  otnuiUe  erant  in  parte  Orientali  sua  doom.: 


ling  ef  tbU  rtne  ii  aim  in  the  Life  of  Patrick,  preserved  in  the  Bo 
"  Ciccpac  eailcirm,  cap  mum  memceann, 
Ct  m-bpuic  coillceann,  a  cpainn  cpoimceann, 
C£  miupa  a  n-uipchep  a  ciji, 
Ppipcepac  uile,  amen." 

.other,  wanting  the  fourth  line,  U  introduced  from  the  Built  Oukm,  [the  phrensy 
of  the  Druid  Coon,]  in  a  Lib  of  St.  Patrick  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  Trinity  Collage,  Claat  H.  S.  IS. 
"  Cicpac  cailctno  conucpac  Ruama 
Noicpic  cella  ceoilcige  benoacha 
6enchopuip  ilipluir  himbachla." 
1  by  Colgan,  at  folio  wt: 
"  Adveniet  cum  dmilo  toiuua  in  capltc  i  cujtu  a-des  erunt  ad  iostar  ■dium  Romanarum  : 
Eflklct  quod  celue  (uluxm  alnt  In  pretio  et  Mtiniatiaoe : 

£dcs  ejus  erant  angusta  ct  aogulatai  ct  taua  mults  ;  pedum  pastorale  doudnabitur." 

Trio,  nan*,  p.  ID,  cot  t. 
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had  been  called  Feineckas ;  and  some  of  these  ancient  etymological  conjecturers 
suppose  that  the  one  was  formed  from  the  other  by  a  Ceannfochras,  or  change 
of  initials,  but  such  conjectures  are  of  very  little  value,  as  the  words  are 
obviously  from  different  roots.  The  word  Feinechas  is  evidently  derived  from 
Feine,  a  name  very  anciently  applied  to  the  Irish  people,  as  appears  from 
Fiech's  Hymn ;  and  hence  the  old  language  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  laws  were 
written,  was  called  the  BSarla  Feine,  and  the  old  laws  themselves  are  constantly 
called  DUghthe  na  Feine.  In  like  manner  the  word  Senchus,  applied  in  this 
instance  to  express  an  ancient  code  of  laws,  but  which  the  Irish  themselves  say 
would  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  any  other  ancient  writing,  is  obviously 
formed  from  the  Celtic  root  Sen,  old,  ("ab  eo  quod  est  senex," — Cormac's 
Gfos.)  which  has  direct  cognates,  not  only  in  the  Indo-European  families  of  lan- 
guages, but  in  the  Semitic ;  for  it  is  observable,  that  in  Arabic  Sen  or  Senha 
is  used  to  signify  old,  ancient,  while  Suna,  a  word  very  similar  in  structure,  is 
understood  by  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Moguls,  to  mean  that  body  of  traditional 
laws  which  exists  apart  from  the  Koran.— See  Milius  de  Mohammedismo, 
p.  54.  M  Arab.  Sunnah,  institution,  regulation,  &c. ;  Pers.  San,  law,  right," 
&c. — Richardson.  M  Sanna  Phoenicibus  idem  fuit  quod  Arabibus  Sunna,  lex, 
doctrine,  jux  canonicum." — Bochart.  Geogr.  Sac.  1.  ii.  c.  17.  Opp.  Tom.  i.  col. 
771.  Lugd.  Bat.  1712. 

The  preceding  accounts  of  the  Senchus  Afor  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  like 
all  the  narratives  of  the  middle  ages,  very  largely  tinctured  with  fable ;  but  such 
documents  furnish  the  only  evidences  of  the  history  of  remote  times,  and  the 
truths  on  which  they  are  grounded,  should  not  be  rejected  because  of  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  marvellous  incidents  and  anachronisms  with  which  they  are 
blended.  Indeed  it  often  happens,  that  from  such  anachronisms  and  fables  the 
truth  is  most  easily  elicited.  Thus,  while  it  appears  certain  from  these  accounts 
that  the  story  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  had  no  better  authority  than  an  old 
anonymous  Bardic  poem,  and  the  question  of  authorship,  even  among  the  Irish 
themselves,  was  involved  in  great  obscurity,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
Senchus  Mor  was  not,  as  all  the  modern  historians  have  supposed,  a  History  or 
Chronicle  of  Ireland,  but  a  body  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country  modified  at 
some  period  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  to  agree  with  its 
doctrines ;  and  this  is  corroborated  by  a  quotation  from  the  work,  given  in 
Cormac's  Glossary  under  the  word  ncpcoit,  as  follows  : 
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Hep  onnrn  oo'n  Beim,  ocup  no,  n  cpice,**         Airs  is  the  name  of  the  I 
ttt  ip  in  e-Senchup  TTI6p  :  as  is  in  the  Srnchut  Mor  : 

a  5f6iniB  cec  comap,  a  piniB  cec  popap.        From  grains  every  measure,  from  the  Feni  each 


science. 


a  moeniB  cec  me  pa,  a  omiB  cuipp  ouine,  From  moeni  each  me*.  The  fines  for  man's  body 
Cio  or  lie  puile,  po  opoaigeo  nep.  Are  various  according  to  the  situation  of  the 

wound.* 

•i.  Gritml  bep  upjnurap  in  Baill  ipm  That  is,  the  eric  is  according  to  the  exposure 


ouine  u  puipmicep  in  cpece,  ip  pai  oon  bic  of  the  part  of  a  man's  body  on  which  the 

on  epaic :  verbi  gratid,  mmj  in  ajaio,  no  in  Li  inflicted  ;  for  example,  if  the  blemish  be  on  the 

loan,  no  in  pmeic,  puipmicep  mo  araip,  ip  face,  or  on  the  forehead  or  chin,  the  eric  is  greater 

mrftoe  an  epaic,  arhail  po  jjuB  ipm  Sencup  according  to  the  Senchtu  Mor  ;  but  if  the  wound 

m6p ;  mao  po  <cac  bep  m  cnet>,  no  in  ainem,  or  blemish  be  under  the  clothes  the  eric  is  less, 

ip  luju  pon,  &c.  &c. 

Hence  also  it  would  appear  that  the  Senchus  Mor  is  the  work  described  by 
Jocelyn  in  the  following  words :  "  Magnum  etiam  rolumen,  quod  dicitur 
Canoin  Phadruig,  id  est,  Canones  Patricii  scripsit ;  quod  cuilibet  persona,  seu 
stcculari,  seu  etiam  Ecclesiastics,  ad  justitiam  exercendam,  ct  salutem  anime 
obtinendatu,  satis  congrue  convenit." — Trias  Thaum.  p.  214,  col.  1. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  from  the  preceding  evidences, 
that  the  Seanchus  Mor  was  not,  as  Colgan  and  the  subsequent  writers  supposed,  a 
mixed  compilation  of  history  and  law,  but  a  body  of  laws  solely ;  and  though  perhaps 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  an  unprejudiced  inquirer  that  the  Apostle 
of  Ireland  had  any  share  in  its  composition,  or  even  that  its  origin  can  be  traced 
to  his  time,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  such  a  work  was  compiled  within 
a  short  period  after  the  full  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  country.  It  is 
even  highly  probablo  that  St.  Patrick,  assisted  by  one  of  the  bards,  converted  to 
Christianity,  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  revision  of  such  of  the  pagan 
laws  and  usages  of  the  country  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  that  such  a  work,  when  completed  by  the  labour  of  his  successors, 
was  ascribed  to  him  to  give  it  greater  authority  with  the  people.    And  this  con- 


•  From  these  ancient  veraea,  the  tent*  of  which  ii  eaceedingly  obscure,  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  lawa  of  the 
i  Mor  were,  at  leaat  In  part,  preferred  in  the  form  of  Bardic  rhyme,  ;  and  thii  inference  will  appear  the  more 
:  from  a  pauage  in  the  account  given  of  the  Sranckiu  Mor,  in  which  it  U  atated  that  that  work  «u  in  part 
competed  of  tht  DUhtdal  Filtdk,  or  Lyrical  Poeoia  of  the  Filet  or  Barda,  who,  prerioualy  to  the  reign  of  Coochubhar 
Mae  Neeaa,  in  the  Ant  century,  were,  according  to  the  Iriah  hiitoriana,  the  only  Brehoos  or  Judge*.  For  an  explanation 
of  the  above  rerae  see  manuscript  Lib.  Trin.  CoL  H.  4.  2J,  p.  U,  and  H.  2.  ii,  pp.  ISO,  111. 
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jecture  is  supported  by  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  so  remarkable  for  their  accuracy, 
which  record  at  the  year  438  the  composition  of  the  Chronicon  Magnum,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  original  Irish,  in  the  fine  MS.  of  these  Annals  in  Trinity 
College,  Seanchus  Mor,  a  statement  most  probably  derived  from  the  older 
Annals  of  Tighearnach,  which  are  now  defective  at  that  period. 

2.  If,  as  has  been  shewn,  there  is  not  sufficient  historical  evidence  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  compilation  of  the  Seanchus  Mor  by  St.  Patrick,  or  the  celebrated 
Committee  of  Nine,  it  follows  that  the  statement  with  respect  to  the  burning 
of  the  Druidical  books  by  Patrick,  as  consequent  on  that  supposed  proceeding, 
cannot  be  sustained.  Indeed,  for  this  statement,  which  has  been  so  much  dwelt 
upon  by  Kennedy,  Toland,  O' Conor,  and  others,  as  an  argument  for  the  use  of 
letters  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  no  ancient  authority  or 
reference  has  been  found;  and  it  appears  to  rest  solely  on  an  assertion  of 
O'Flaherty,  derived,  as  he  states,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  cele- 
brated Duald  Mac  Firbis  : — "  Postremo  Dualdus  Firbissius  patriae  antiquitatum 
professor  hjereditarius  ex  Majorum  monumentis,  Uteris  datis  refert  180Druidum, 
seu  Magorum  disciplime  tractatus  S.  Patricii  tempore  igni  damnatos." — 
Ogygia,  p.  219-  But  though  a  careful  search  has  been  made,  no  such  state- 
ment as  that  here  attributed  to  Mac  Firbis  has  been  as  yet  discovered  in  any 
of  the  works  of  that  antiquary. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  Tara 
during  the  reign  of  Laoghaire,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  it  will  be  shewn 
from  very  ancient  historical  evidences,  which  will  be  adduced  in  the  succeeding 
portion  of  this  memoir,  that  Laoghaire  was  interred  after  the  manner  of  the 
pagans,  within  his  own  rath,  on  the  Hill  of  Tara. 

II.  Oilioll  Molt,  son  of  Dathi,  the  predecessor  of  Laoghaire,  after  being 
King  of  Connaught,  succeeded,  and,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  was  killed  by 
Lughaidh,  son  of  Laeghaire,  in  the  battle  of  Ocha,  in  the  year  482  or  483  of 
the  common  era,  as  thus  stated  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster : 

A.D.  482.  BeUum  Oche  la  f.u$aib  mac        A.D.  482.    The  battle  of  Oche,  by  Lughaidh, 


Caejaipe  crjup  la  muipchecrpcach  mac  sod  of  Laoghaire,  and  by  Muirchoartach  Mac  Erca, 
©pea,  in  quo  cecidit  Glill  mole.  in  which  fell  Alill  Molt, 


A  Concobaro /Uio  iVewe,  usque  ad  Cormac,  From  Concobar,  the  son  of  Neste,  to  Cormac, 

JMum  Airl,  anni  cccviii.  A  Cormac  tuque  ad  son  of  Art.  308  years.    From  Cormac  to  this 

hoc  helium  ccvin  ut  Cuana  $cripht.  battle  206,  as  Cnana  has  written. 
VOL.  XV111.  / 
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The  Annals  of  Ulster,  in  the  reign  of  this  prince,  record,  from  various 
ancient  authorities,  the  celebration  of  the  Feis,  or  supposed  triennial  assembly 
of  Tara,  as  having  occurred,  according  to  some,  in  the  year  467  ;  according  to 
others,  in  469  ;  and  according  to  others,  in  470 ;  but  as  it  can  scarcely  admit  of 
doubt,  that  these  entries,  as  the  statements  of  the  annalist  imply,  refer  to  the  one 
meeting  only,  and  as  no  subsequent  record  is  found  of  the  assembling  of  the 
Feis  in  this  prince's  reign,  either  in  these  or  any  other  ancient  authorities,  it 
would  appear  certain  that  the  meetings  of  Tara,  if  they  were  ever  triennial,  ceased 
to  be  so  subsequently  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  that  these  assem- 
blies were  held  but  once  in  the  reign  of  each  prince,  or,  if  oftener,  upon  some 
important  emergencies.  Thus  also,  in  the  reign  of  Laoghaire,  the  same  Annals 
record  only  one  celebration  of  the  Feis  Teamhrach,  namely,  at  the  year  454 ; 
and  that  this  was  the  only  assembly  of  the  kind  held  in  his  reign  is  clearly 
proved  from  the  following  entry  at  the  year  461  :— "  Leogaire  filius  Neill  post 
Ceana  [camam]  Teamro,  annis  mi.  et  mensibus  vii.  et  diebus  vii.  visit."  Indeed 
these  records  sufficiently  indicate  that  such  assemblies  were  of  rare  and  irregular 
occurrence ;  for,  if  they  had  been  held  annually,  or  in  a  triennial  cycle,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  circumstance  would  not  have  been  considered  remark- 
able enough  to  require  a  distinct  record.  Hence,  it  may  be  remarked,  a  historical 
doubt  worthy  of  attention  must  arise,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  found 
in  so  many  of  the  old  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  that  it  was  during  the  Feis  Teamh- 
rach, in  433,  that  the  saint  made  his  famous  attempt  to  convert  the  monarch  and 
nobility  of  Ireland.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  in  the  oldest  lives  of 
St.  Patrick,  those  preserved  iu  the  Book  of  Armagh,  as  well  as  in  the  original 
Irish  MS.  copies  of  the  Tripartite  Life,  preserved  in  the  Lcabhar  Breac  and 
Hook  of  Lismore,  this  meeting  is  no  where  called  the  Feis ;  and  the  statements 
made  in  all  the  lives,  that  the  time  at  which  it  was  held  was  the  eve  of 
Easter  Sunday,  sufficiently  shew  that  it  was  not  the  great  national  assembly  so 
called,  which,  according  to  all  the  ancient  authorities,  was  always  held  at  the  feast 
of  Samhan,  or  1st  of  November.  It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  accounts 
given  of  this  meeting  concur  in  shewing  that  it  was  not  a  political  assembly,  as 
the  Feis  is  stated  to  have  been,  but  rather  a  religious  festival  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Bel-tine,  or  fire  of  Baal.  Thus,  to  adduce  one  of  many  testimonies,  there 
occurs  in  the  Life  of  Patrick,  by  Mocutcnius,  the  following  passage : 
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"  Contigit  into  in  illo  anno,  idolatric  sollompnitatcm  quam  gentile*  incantationibtu  multis,  el 
magicis  invrnlionibas,  nonnullis  aliit  idolalria:  superstitionibus,  congregatis  cliam  regibus,  satrapis, 
ducibus,  principibus,  et  optimatibua  populi,  insuper  et  magis,  inrantaloribus,  auruspicibus,  et  omnis 
artis,  omnisque  doni  [rrrte  doli]  invcntoribiu  doetoribusTo  vocatis  ad  Loigaircum,  vclul  quondam 
ad  Nabcodonussor  regem,  in  Tctnoria  istorum  Babylone  exerccre  coniuerant,  eadem  norte  qua 
Sanctus  Patricius  IWi  illi  illam  adorarent  cxercercntquo  festiritalem  gentilcm. 

«■  Erat  quoque  quidam  mo*  apud  illo*  per  edictum  omnibus  intimatus,  ut  quicumque  in  cunetis 
regionibus  »ive  procul,  live  juxla,  in  ilia  noctc  incendisset  igneni,  antequam  in  dotnu  regis,  id  est, 
in  palalio  Tcmoria*,  succenderetur,  periret  anima  ejus  de  pupulo  sua. 

"  Sanctus  ergo  Patricius  sanctum  Pasca  celcbrans,  incendit  divinum  ignem  valde  luridum  et 
benedictum,  qui  in  noctc  reffulgcns,  a  cutictispene  plani  campi  habitantibus  tissui  est. 

"  Accidit  ergo  ut  a  Tctnoria  videretur,  vissoque  eo  conspexerunt  omncs  et  mirati  sunt:  conTo- 
catisque  ornioribus  et  majoribus  natu  ['  dixit  ad  cos  Rex  \  quid  est  hoc  ?  quis  est,  qui  hate  tanta  ausui 
e*t  facere  in  regno  mro  ?  pcreal  ille  dc  populo  suo.  Re*pondentibus  autem  omnibus  Senioribus, 
el  Majuribu*  natu' — Prubut,]  regi  nosciisse  ilium  qui  hoc  fecc-rit ;  Magi  responderunt ;  Hex  in 
sternum  vive.  Hie  ignis  quen)  tidemus  quique  in  hae  noctc  accensus  e-4,  antequain  sucrenderctur 
in  domu  tua,  id  eH,  in  palaliu  Temoria;,  ni*»i  exlinctus  fuerit  in  nocte  hac  qua  ari-rnsus  est,  numquam 
extinguetur  in  irlcrnum  j  insupcr  et  oinnes  ignes  nostras  eonsuitudinis  supcrgradietur  ;  et  ille,  qui 
incendit,  et  rcgnum  superveniens  a  quo  incensus  nocto  in  hac,  superabit  nos  omnes,  et  te,  et  omnca 
homines  rcgni  tui  seduce! ;  et  cedent  ci  omnia  regna  ;  et  ipsum  inplebit  omnia  et  regnabit  in  sascula 
laeculorum."— Buvk  of  Armagh,  fol.  3,  p.  6.  col.  1  &  2. 

Many  other  passages  might  be  adduced  to  shew  that  this  assembly  at  Tara 
met  for  the  celebration  of  a  religious  festival ;  and  the  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
unavoidable,  that  the  word  Fein,  applied  to  this  meeting  in  some  of  the  lives  of 
Patrick,  if  not  an  error  of  interpolators,  was  only  used  in  a  general  sense,  as 
applicable  to  a  convention,  feast,  or  festival  of  any  kind.  That  this  meeting, 
moreover,  was  the  Druidical  festival  of  Bel-tine  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
stated  in  all  the  lives  of  Patrick,  respecting  the  prohibition  to  light  a  tire 
in  the  district  until  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Druids  had  been  first  kindled  at 
Tara ;  since,  according  to  all  the  Irish  histories,  such  a  prohibition  was  alwap 
cither  issued  or  understood  on  the  occasion  of  the  lighting  of  the  BeUine  in 
every  district  in  the  country.  This  prohihition  is  thus  distinctly  referred  to  in 
the  original  Irish  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St  Patrick,  preserved  in  the  Leabhar 
Breac : 


Ceic  Parpaic  »ap  pin  cu  pepca  pep  petcc. 
Goonncup  cetmo  occa  ip  in  inuo  pn  i  pepcop 
rm  Ccrpc.    Pepguichep  Coeguipe  oe  ch!  in 


Patrick  goes  afterward*  to  Ferla fir  Feic.  A 
fire  was  kindled  by  him  at  that  place  on  Easter- 
eve.    Laeghaire  is  enraged  as  be  sees  the  fire,  for 
12 
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cenio,  op  ba  Mpm  x*T  Cempach  oc  £oeoe-  that  was  the  privilege  of  Temur  among  the  Gael ; 

Vuib  ;  ocup  nl  Unhao  nech  renin  opacoo  and  no  one  dared  to  kindle  a  fire  in  Ireland  on 

i  n-6ipino  ipin  lou  pin,  no  cu  n-aoannca  hi  that  day  until  it  should  be  first  kindled  at  Temur 

Cemnaix  ap  cup  ipin  pollamuin.  at  the  solemnity.— Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  14,  a,  1. 


The  custom  of  the  celebration  of  the  Bel-tine  is  thus  distinctly  recorded  by 
CormacMac  Cullenan  in  his  Glossary,  under  the  word  Belltaine  : 

fiellcame  .i.  bil-cene  .i.  cene  bil  .i.  cene  BMtaine,  i.  e.  bil-tene,  i.  e.  the  goodly  lire, 

pomihech  .1.  oa  rene  poinmech  do  jniclp  na  i.  e.  two  goodly  [lucky]  fires,  which  the  Druids 

opaiee  co  anceclaib  mopenb  popaib,  ocup  were  used  to  make,  with  great  incantations  on 

oo  oepoip  na  cecpu  ecupu  ap  ceomunouib  them,  and  they  wero  used  to  bring  the  cattle  bc- 

cecha  bliaorta.  tween  them,  against  the  diseases  of  each  year. 

And  thus  in  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Class  H.  3.  18,  p.  596 : 

fielcair*  .i.  6el-o(ne  :  fiel,  onn,  amm  oo  Beltaine,  i.  e.  Bel-dine  :  Bel  was  the  name  of 

•out:  ip  onn  oo  caippealbcH  nine  cucha  aaidol:  it  was  on  it  [i.e.  the  festival]  that  a  couple 
cerpa  pop  peilb  6Mil ;  unde  fielcme.  No,  of  the  young  of  every  cattle  were  exhibited  as  in 
field ne  .i.  fiil-cine  .i.  cene  cpoinmeoc  .i.  the  possession  of  Bit;  unde  Beltine.  Or,  Bel- 
oa  cenio  oo  xnlofp  Oputo  co  cmceclaio  tine,  i.  e.  Bil- tine,  i.  e.  the  goodly  fire,  i.  e.  two 
mopa,  ocup  do  Kjjolp  na  cecpa  ecuppa  ap  goodly  fires,  which  the  Druids  were  used  to  make 
ceomanouib  cucha  bliubnu.  with  great  incantations,  and  they  were  used  to 

drive  the  cattle  between  them  against  the  diseases 

of  each  year. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  contended,  against  this  conclusion,  that  the  Druidical 
festival  of  Bel-tind  was,  as  it  still  is,  celebrated  on  May-day,  which  is  yet  popu- 
larly called  La  Beal/taine,  or  the  day  of  Baal's  fire,  and  that  it  could  not, 
therefore,  be  held  on  Holy  Saturday,  which  at  this  period  agreed  with  the  vernal 
equinox.    It  has,  however,  been  argued  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  with  great  ingenuity 
and  plausibility,  that  the  Bel-tine  of  the  pagan  Irish  was  not  the  May-day 
of  subsequent  ages,  and  that  the  former,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  consequently  fell  about  the  21st  of  March,  was,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity,  transferred  to  the  1st  of  May,  to  prevent  an  interfe- 
rence with  the  Christian  Lent.    To  state  and  examine  in  detail  the  arguments 
of  Dr.   O'Conor  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  as  given  in  the  Rerum 
Hibernicarum  Scriptores,  vol.  i.,  and  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue,  would  demand 
an  inquiry  inconsistent  with  the  limits  proposed  in  this  memoir,  but  his  theory 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :— I.  That  the  year  of  the  pagan  Irish  was 
luni-solar,  consisting,  like  that  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  of  3G5  days 
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and  6  hour*.    II.  That  it  was  divided  by  them,  as  it  ia  among  the  moderns, 
into  four  rathas,  or  quarters.    III.  That  these  four  rathas,  or  quarters,  were 
called,  as,  with  slight  orthographical  variation,  the  seasons  are  to  this  day  by  the 
modern  Irish,  Samh-ratha,  Summer ;  Foghmliar-ratha,  Autumn;  Geimh-ratha, 
Winter ;  and  Iar-ratha,  (now  Earrach,)  Spring ;  the  first  of  these  quarters 
commencing  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the  second  at  the  summer  solstice,  the  third 
at  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  fourth  at  the  winter  solstice.    IV.  That  at 
the  beginning  of  each  of  these  rathas  a  religious  festival  was  celebrated,  and 
that  though  the  names  of  these  festivals,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rathas,  are  still 
retained,  the  periods  at  which  they  were  celebrated  were  changed  by  the  early 
Christians  to  agree  with  the  Christian  festivals,  and  so  obliterate  the  recollection 
of  the  origin  of  the  pagan  rites,  which  they  were  not  able  utterly  to  abolish.  Such 
is  the  theory  of  Dr.  O'Conor;  and  among  the  various  ingenious  arguments  which 
he  advances  in  support  of  it,  the  strongest  is  that  derived  from  the  fact  already 
alluded  to,  that  the  celebration  of  the  Druidical  fire  at  Tara  in  433  occurred 
on  Easter  Eve.  "  All  the  writers  of  the  life  of  S.  Patrick,"  he  states,  44  who  wrote 
before  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest,  agree  that  S.  Patrick  celebrated  his  first  Easter 
Eve  in  433,  that  the  fire  which  he  had  then  lighted  in  his  tent,  near  the  hill  of 
Temora,  caused  the  greatest  degree  of  curiosity  as  well  as  indignation,  because 
it  was  an  act  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  that  he  was  conveyed  as 
a  criminal  to  the  King,  and  that  this  gave  occasion  to  his  first  preaching  at 
Temora.    Now  Easter  day  in  433  agreed  with  the  vernal  equinox ;  therefore 
the  Baal-tinne  of  the  Irish  concurred  with  that  time  of  the  year." — Stowe 
Catalogue,  vol.  i.  pp.  32,  33. 

While,  however,  the  plausibility  of  this  theory  can  scarcely  be  denied, 
without  impugning  the  veracity  of  the  facts  given  in  all  the  ancient  lives  of  St. 
Patrick,  as  to  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  he  visited  Tara,  and  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the 
Doctor's  arguments  arc  throughout  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory,  and  that 
his  references  to  authorities  in  support  of  his  conclusions  are  such  as,  on 
examination,  will  seldom  be  found  to  bear  him  out  in  his  assertions. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  Irish  authorities  that  Oilioll  Molt  was 
ever  converted  to  Christianity. 

III.  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Laoghaire,  succeeded  Oilioll  Molt,  according  to 
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the  Four  Masters,  in  479,  or,  according  to  the  Chronicon  Scotorum,  in  480 ; 
but  the  more  accurate  Annals  of  Ulster  place  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  484, 
which  would  allow  an  interregnum  of  two  years.  O'Flaherty,  without  noticing 
this  interregnum,  places  the  commencement  of  his  reign  in  483.  Hit  death  is 
recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  at  50(i,  and  again,  from  a  different 
authority,  at  511,  but  it  is  correctly  placed  by  Tighearnach  in  508,  with 
O'Flaherty,  in  his  corrected  chronology,  concurs. 

From  all  the  ancient  historical  accounts  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  it 
appears  certain  that,  like  his  predecessors,  he  died  an  obstinate  unbeliever  in  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  there  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  Ireland  during  his  reign,  which  have  not  hitherto  received 
that  attention  from  historians  which  they  seem  to  merit.  It  has  been  already 
stated,  at  page  53,  that  the  history  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Ireland, 
as  collected  by  historians  from  the  lives  of  St.  Patrick  and  other  documents,  is 
involved  in  obscurities  and  contradictions,  which  the  learning  and  judgment  of 
the  most  critical  investigators  have  been  unable  to  penetrate  and  explain  ;  and 
though  the  objects  of,  and  limits  assigned  to  the  present  memoir,  will  not  allow 
of  any  elaborate  attempt  to  elicit  the  truth  as  regards  this  most  important  and 
interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  the  country,  a  few  remarks  may  here  be 
permitted,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  future  historians  to  facts 
not  hitherto  noticed  in  connexion  with  this  subject. 

That  the  acts  attributed  to  one  Patrick  may  be  referable  to,  at  least,  two  of 
the  name,  has  been  already  hinted  at  in  the  passage  just  adverted  to  ;  and  the 
probable  correctness  of  this  conjecture  will  derive  support  from  the  Irish  records 
now  to  be  adduced  ;  and  first,  from  the  following  historical  notice  of  the  reign  of 
Lughaidh,  as  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lccan: 

t>o  job  ehpa  fcujaiu  FDac  taejaipi  prgi  I.ugruutih,  the  *on  of  Laeghaire,  assumed  th 

n-6pent>    pi    coic    bliutxtn,    cop    thuip  government  of  Ireland  for  five  years ;  and  he  sent 

eechea  o'lappaio  na  6opoma ;  ocup  ni  uaip  messengers  to  demand  the  Boru  ;  and  he  did  not 

ccmchach;  ocup  po  chinoil  uaipt  i  Ceichi  receive  it  without  a  battle ;  and  he  assembled  the 

Cumo  oo  coBach  na  ftopuma;  ocup  cunca-  nobles  of  Lrath  Chuinn  to  force  the  Boru,  and 

oup  tuijnij  co  rrkrj;  n-Qilbi.    t)o  curpeo  the  Lagenians  came  to  Magh  Ailbhi.    The  battle 

ehpa  each  mutji  Clilbi  eeuppo,  cop  ppu!-  of  3/agh  Ailbhi  was  fought  between  them,  in 

neao  fop  Cujaio,  ocup  pop  iDuipchepcuch  vrhich  a  victory  was  gained  over  Lughaidh  and 

mire  eapca,  ocup  pop  Chaipbpi  IDop  llluc  Muirchortach  Mac  Earco,  and  Cairbri  Mor,  the 
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Neill  j  conoD  i  n-i-juil  [rtclt  i  r.-oirail]  m 
chuclta  pn  nup  ptuip  rfluipchepctich  ocup 
Caipppi  oo  taijni6  cin  po  bo  beo  lac.  Ctip- 
mic  eoluijj  nup  rhabuijj  tuguio  in  &opoma 
ace  aen  echc  to  heupbaoach. 

Ip  a  n-airnpp  {.ujroach  eanic  pcropaic 
i  n-Cpmo ;  ocup  oo  chuaio  co  Cemparj  co 
aipm  a  poibi  tuyno,  ocup  nipyno  oo 
cpurebnechc  ccn  op,  ocup  bichlacc  oc  bucnb 
pe  a  lino,  ocup  nem  a  poipceno  «  paejuil, 
ocup  pon  con,  ocup  ejfh,  ocup  pijna  Fain; 
ocup  nip  piem  £»UqMio  pn,  ocup  6  n6p  aere 
oo  eapcmn  poopaic  he,  ocup  po  eupcam  u 
ptjan  .1.  Qillino  mjen  Genjupu,  iTIic 
Naoppaich,  pi-;  muriiun  ;  conao  o  pin  mull 
ica  oimbumo  pi;""  Fop  Chrmnai-;  ocupcen 
boaio  con  op  Crmpaij  pop.  Co  puarp 
(ugaio  mac  tuejjuipi  bap  i  «vach«o  paper*, 
epe  apcume  in  Cail-jino  .1.  paper*,  cennrioi 
00  mm  pop  mapb  tap  n-oiulcao  in  Cuitjjino. 


■an  of  Niall ;  and  in  revenge  of  this  battle  Muir- 
chertarh  and  Cairbri  did  not  desist  frooi  [attack- 
ing] the  Lagenians,  as  long  as  they  lived.  The 
learned  state  that  I.ujrhaidh  ncTer  forced  the 
Boru  but  once  [and  that]  imperfectly. 

It  i*  in  lite  tine  of  Lughaidh  that  Patrick 
came  to  Ireland  ;  and  he  went  to  Temur,  where 
Lughaidh  was,  and  offered  him  wheat  without 
tillage,  constant  milk  with  kine  during  his  time, 
and  heaven  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and  success  of 
hounds  and  horses,  and  of  a  queen  upon  him  ;  and 
Lughaidb  did  not  assent  to  that,  and  because  he 
did  not,  Patrick  cursed  him,  and  also  cursed  his 
queen,  i.  e.  Aillinn,  the  daughter  of  Aengus  Mac 
Nadfraich,  King  of  Munster ;  so  that  thence* 
forward  there  is  an  ill  luck  of  queens  on  Temur, 
neither  has  it  success  of  hounds.  And  Lugh- 
aidh,  the  son  of  Laeghairc,  died  at  Achadh  Farcht, 
in  consequence  of  the  curse  of  the  Tailginn  [saint], 
u.t  flash  of  lightning  struck  him  dead  from 
heaven  for  having  rejected  tho  Tailginn. 


It  may  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  passage,  which  is  quoted  from  an  abstract 
of  the  history  of  Ireland  from  the  time  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  reign 
of  Laoghaire,  to  that  of  Roderic  O' Conor,  is  obviously  taken  from  the  ancient 
historians  of  the  country,  and  that,  at  the  period  of  its  composition,  whatever 
inducement  might  have  existed  for  fabrication  to  sustain  the  received  history  of 
the  Apostle  Patrick's  life,  there  could  not  have  been  any  to  controvert  it.  Indeed, 
that  the  compiler  of  this  condensed  history  clearly  understood  tliat  the  Patrick 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  passage  was  different  from  another  of  the  name,  who 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  reign  of  Laoghaire,  will  appear  manifest  from 
the  following  notice  relating  to  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  in  which  the  death 
of  a  Senex  Patricius  is  recorded :  "  Do  50b  thpa  taesaipe  TTlac  Neill 
Naoijiallaij  piji  rpicha  annis  post  adrentum  Patricii  tenuit.  Sccundinws 
el  senex  Patricius  in  puce  dormierunt"  i.  c.  Laoghaire,  the  son  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  held  the  government  thirty  years  after  the  arrival  of  Patrick. 
Sccundinus  and  old  Patrick  slept  in  peace.  As  the  passage  last  quoted  has 
been  extracted  by  O' Flaherty  from  the  Book  of  Lecan,  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
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not  ignorant  of  the  preceding  one ;  and  the  conclusion  is  therefore  unavoidable 
that  he,  as  well  as  those  other  writers  who  were  familiar  with  the  Book  of  Lecan, 
must  have  intentionally  suppressed  it  from  a  perception  that  it  would  contradict 
the  received  history  of  St.  Patrick,  as  drawn  up  from  his  lives.  The  passage, 
however,  is  of  great  importance,  as  tending  to  indicate  that  the  acts  of,  at  least,  two 
distinguished  preachers  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  may  have  been  blended  toge- 
ther, and  thus  furnishing  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  apparent  chronological 
and  other  contradictions  in  which  the  various  lives  of  our  saint  abound,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  anxiety  to  ascribe 
the  honour  of  the  conversion  of  Ireland  to  a  single  individual.  Should  such  a 
conclusion  be  ever  established,  the  following  passage  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  relative  to  the  infidelity  of  King  Lughaidh,  and  in  which  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Christian  teacher  is  referred  to  the  Patrick  who  preached  in  the 
reign  of  Laoghaire,  might  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the 
saint's  lives  constructed  their  legends  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  acts  of 
one  saint  to  another  : 

"  Fact&  Unta  pl«gfi  in  popnlo,  areedit  vir  Dei  iptum  Regem,  eique  initiator  scelerum  suoram 
prascntcm  vindictam,  subitamque  mortem,  nisi  in  ChrUtum  eredat,  desinatque  veritati  tot  prodigu* 
probata?  ampliiis  resistere.  Loegarius  timore  ct  tremore  pcrculsus,  habilil  ad  Procerea  concioue, 
concludit  prtestare  aibi  credere,  qu&m  certain,  prsesentemque  mortis  subirc  sonlentiam.  Hex  igitur 
flexis  genibus  petit  venuun,  promittit  emendationem,  ct  so  monita,  et  doctrinam  viri  Dei  amplexurum. 
Ipse  igitur,  el  bomiouro  aliquot  millia  cum  eo  amplectuntur  fidem  Christi.  Cum  autem  rir  aanctua 
viderel  Regem  jam  tandem  superatum,  el  in  alium  Kominem  mutatum,  ait  ad  ipsum ;  quandoquidem 
meis  monilis  tandem  obtcmpcravcris,  et  paratus  sis  in  propositi  veritatis  viu  ambulare,  nec  sceptro 
ncc  vitfi  privaberis  ;  scd  annis  mullis  vives,  et  regnabis:  quia  tamen  mihi  et  doctrinx  cxlesli  tani 
pertinaciter  restilisli,  et  in  via  veritatis,  tot  signU  monstratc,  ambulare  rectuasti,  regni  sceptrum  de 
semine  tuo  in  fratrum  tuorum  progoniem  transferelur  ;  tuaque  poateritas  eoruia  iiuerviet  postcritali. 
Tunc  Regina  Angussa  nomine,  genua  flectens  humibter  virum  Dei  deprccatur,  ut  istius  dura  sen- 
tential dignctur  mitigarc  rigorem,  ct  saltern  ea  non  feriatur  iofans,  quern  ipsa  tunc  in  utero  gestabat. 
Annuil  vir  sanctus  ejus  petitioni,  dicens ;  mea  malediclio  ei  non  nocebit,  donee  ipse  proprjia  cxigen- 
tibus  demeritis  mcreatur  maledici,  et  mea*  malcdictionis  fulminc  feriri.  Et  ita  evenisse  eventus 
eridontcr  monslravil.  Nam  Lugadius  filius,  qui  tune  in  ntero  matris  gestabatur,  regnum  poatea 
universe  Hiberniw  obtiniiit,  teouitque  usque  dum  quadam  die  iter  agenj,  venit  ad  locum  quendam 
Athadh-farcha  appellatum  )  ubi  coDspiciens  quandam  Eeclesiam  in  colle  positam,  ait ;  nunquid  ilia 
est  Ecclesia  istius  clerici,  qui  iniquo  prophetic  apirilu,  praediiit  nullum  de  I^eogarii  patris  mei 
semine  Regem  vcl  Prinripem  proditurum  ?  Et  stalim  ac  htec  protuUt,  fulminis  i  carlo  mirai,  et  in 
verticem  ejus  cadentis,  ictu  extinctus  illico  inleriit.  Unde  et  locus  nomen  abinde  sortitus,  Achadh- 
farcha,  i.  e.  collia  fulminis  appellator."— Lib.  1.  c  LXVII.  Trial  Thavm.  p.  128,  col.  I. 
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However  improbable  the  statement  in  the  Book  of  Lecan  may  be,  that  the 
Irish  Apostle  did  not  come  to  Ireland  before  the  time  of  Lughaidh,  it  is  still 
not  wholly  impossible  that  it  may  be  true ;  and,  if  it  be,  this  legend  must  neces- 
sarily be  regarded  as  a  fiction  invented  to  reconcile  the  account  given  of  the 
opposition  of  Lughaidh  to  Patrick,  with  other  legends  in  the  lives  of  the  saint 
manufactured  at  various  subsequent  periods.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  opposition,  as  stated  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  notice,  taken  literally,  of  the  death  of  Lughaidh, 
in  the  authentic  Annals  of  Tighearnach  : 

508.  fxirr-  tujjrxich,  mic  t,ae  jaipe,  pi  j  A.  D.  508.  The  death  of  Lughaidh,  the  son 

Cempuch  in  Gchao  phapcha  .1.  papcha  of  Lacghaire,  King  of  Temur,  at  Achadh  Fharcha ; 

cenoioe  00  niih  po  mupb  tap  noiulcuo  in  i.  e.  a  flash  of  lightning  from  heaven  killed  him 

Cailjinn.  after  rejecting  the  Tailghinn.* 

It  is  true  that  the  account  in  the  Book  of  Lecan  of  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick 
to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Lughaidh,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  of  the  other 
accounts  preserved  of  the  acts  of  the  Irish  apostle ;  but  there  is  the  less  reason  for 
suppressing  any  new  fact  bearing  upon  the  subject,  where  the  entire  of  the  details 
given  are  in  themselves  so  self-contradictor)*.  Even  the  learned  Dr.  Lanigan 
appears  to  have  succumbed  to  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  for  though  he  has  laboured  with  great  ingenuity,  and 
with  even  more  professional  zeal  than  he  usually  displays  on  other  subjects,  to  place 
the  life  of  Patrick  on  a  solid  foundation,  he  has  not  succeeded  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  satisfy  a  critical  inquirer ;  and  indeed  the  very  line  of  argument  which 
he  has  chosen  has  rather  tended  to  involve  the  question  in  deeper  obscurity. 

As  already  stated,  however,  it  is  not  intended  in  this  memoir  to  enter  fully 
upon  an  inquiry  of  such  magnitude,  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  briefly 
the  most  striking  difficulties  which  Dr.  Lanigan  has  attempted  to  remove,— 
difficulties  so  great  as  to  have  even  induced  some  learned  men  too  hastily  to 
deny  the  existence  of  St.  Patrick  altogether. 

From  the  various  authorities,  as  honestly  published  by  Colgan,  one  would,  at 
first  sight,  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  instead  of  the  one  Patrick  of  Dr.  Lanigan, 

•  For  Tailghinn,  in  thU  parage,  Ihc  Chronicon  Stotorum  bat  PaJnig,  and  It  ha.  been  .hewn  .1  pp.  77  and  78,  th  .t 
TaVgkin,  which  ii  transited  Atricipul,  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  Anhicapm  In  the  third  life,  wir  cum  «»  dtcorot*  in 
Ihc  fourth  life,  or  tit  caput  in  Probui,  and  in  clrcnU  Imiu  in  capitt  by  Joeelin  and  Coljm,  nai  a  name  given  to  Patrick 
by  the  DruiiU. 
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there  were  five  saints  of  that  name,  all  of  whom  flourished  in  Ireland,  and  who 
were  severally  known  by  the  names  Palladius  or  Patricius,  Sen-Patraic  or  Senex 
Patricius,  Patrick  the  Apostle,  Patrick  junior,  and  Patrick  Aistire  or  Ostiariut. 
The  account  furnished  by  Colgan  is  in  these  words  : 

"  Prater  S.  Palladium,  qui  ot  ipse  Patricius  logitur  appellatus,  quatuor  ad  minus  Patricii,  qui 
sanctitatis  laude  in  Hibernia  floruerunt,  a  nostris  Hagiographis  recensentur.  Primus  fait  Magnus 
Patricius  Hibemi*  Prima?  et  Apostolus.  Sccundus,  S.  Patricius cognoroento senior,  Episcopus  primo 
Hos-delanus  in  regione  de  Magh-Lacha,  et  postea,  rivente  adhuc  sancto  Patricio  Apostulo  Episcopus 
Ardmachanus :  qui  colitur  Glastoniu  in  Britannia,  et  Ardmachias  in  Hibernia,  ubi  ejus  reliquias 
asscrvalas  et  iummo  olim  in  honore  habitas  lego.  Tertius,  S.  Patricius  junior  S.  Patricii  Apostoli 
discipulus,  ot  ex  fratro  uopos.  Et  horum  quidem  singuli  floruerunt  sa>culo  quinto :  nam  prinium 
obiisso  anno  493,  secundum  vero  anno  457,  trarlunt  Quatuor  Mugistri  in  Annalibus  ad  eosdem  aonos : 
Tertius  autem,  et  qui  S.  Patricii  palrui  sui  jam  defunrti  acta  cooscripait,  vixit  post  annum  494.  Et 
comparatione  hujus  dicti  Juniorit  videtur  prseedens  Patricius  Seniuru  cognomentum  sortitus  ;  vel 
fortd  idcirco  quod  ante  hunc  ot  sanctum  Patriciura  Magnum  Ilibcrnite  Apostoloruin  o  vita  decessit. 
(iuartus  fuit  Patricius  Abbas  alias  Episcopus  qui  floruit  sa-culo  nono,"  &C. — Acta  Sand.  p.  3C6. 

And  again,  in  his  Trias  Thaum.  p.  7,  col.  1,  note  22,  he  makes  mention  of 
another  Patrick,  a  native  of  Auvergne,  whose  festival  fell  on  the  Kith  of  March. 

Of  these  Patricks,  the  one  called  Palladius,  and  generally  known  by  that 
name,  may  for  the  present  be  thrown  out  of  the  question,  as  he  remained  but 
one  year  in  Ireland,  and  his  era  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  controversy.  And  in 
like  manner  the  Patrick  Aistire,  may  be  dismissed,  as  he  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  inquiry  will,  therefore,  have  reference  but  to  the  remaining  four ; 
and  of  these  four,  three  arc  thus  distinctly  alluded  to  in  the  following  rhymes  of  an 
old  monk  of  Glastonbury,  quoted  by  Archbishop  Ussher  in  his  Primordia,  p.  8<j5. 

"  Sunt  hujus  nominis,  tent  certitsime 
Trts  Sancii  PretsuU*  :  primus  Hibernia: 
Archiepiseopus  s  alter  Arernut, 
Qua  natus fuerat  tefnvt  Hibernia. 

Archiepiseopus  primus  Hibernia, 
Is  primus  postea  Abbas  Glastonia, 
Natus  Britannia  pr<eciaro  genere  ; 
Ut  sua  Vita  declarat  optime." 

Of  Patrick  of  Auvergne,  here  mentioned,  however,  so  little  is  known,  that 
the  Bollandists  and  Lanigan  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  no  other 
than  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  himself ;  and  even  though  he  were  a  distinct  person, 
it  is  obvious  that  he  could  have  had  no  connexion  with  Ireland,  as  his  bishop- 
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ric  existed  in  France.  The  entire  number  is  thus  diminished  to  three,  and 
even  of  those  three  there  is  one, — the  one  already  alluded  to  under  the  name 
of  Patrick  junior, — whose  very  existence  is  problematical.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  Archbishop  Ussher  has,  without  including  the  Bishop  of  Auvergne, 
stated  that  there  were  three  Patricks  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  upon  his  authority 
that  Colgan  has- included  the  third  Patrick,  or  Patrick  junior,  in  his  list; 
but  for  the  existence  of  this  Patrick  there  is  at  least  no  Irish  authority 
whatever,  or  even  any  presumptive  evidence  beyond  a  mere  surmise  of 
Ussher,  grounded  on  the  following  passage  in  Jocelin :  "  Sanctus  Patricius 
Jiliolus  ejus,  qui  post  decessum  patrui  sui  Britatiniam  remeam  in  fata 
concessit,  in  Glasconensi  Ecclesid  sepultus  honorifce"." — Primordia,  p.  817. 
Ussher,  reading  this  passage,  and  knowing  from  various  authorities,  as  well 
Irish  as  foreign,  that  a  Patrick  called  Sen  or  Senex,  and  whom  he  supposed 
a  different  person  from  the  Irish  apostle,  was  interred  at  Glastoubury,  at  once 
adopted  the  notion  that  this  Patrick  mentioned  by  Jocelin  must  have  been  a 
third  Patrick,  and  accordingly  gave  him  the  name  of  Patricius  junior.  The 
statement  of  Jocelin,  however,  as  the  Bollandists  observe,  can  be  entitled  to  very 
little  attention.  It  manifestly  proceeded  from  his  desire  to  reconcile  the  vivid 
tradition  existing  in  Glastonbury  Church,  with  the  adverse  impressions  of  the 
Irish  people ;  and  as  he  wrote  in  the  popular  belief  of  his  day,  that  the  Apostle 
of  Ireland  was  buried  at  Down,  and  knew,  besides,  that  another  Patrick  was 
buried  at  Glastonbury,  the  expedient  probably  suggested  itself  to  him  of  creating 
that  nephew  of  the  apostle,  whom  Ussher  supposed  to  have  been  a  separate 
Patrick.  The  Irish  authorities  are,  however,  at  variance  with  Jocelin  on  this  point, 
for  they  all  agree  that  the  saint  who  was  buried  at  Glastonbury  was  Sen- 
Patrick.  And  in  the  list  of  homonymous  saints  preserved  in  the  Books  of 
Lecan  and  Ballymotc,  as  well  as  in  the  ancient  calendars,  only  three  Patricks  are 
mentioned,  thus :  "  parpene  TTlac  Calppuinn,  pacpaic  ftuipp  Oela,  parpaic 
Qipnpe  :  tres  sunt."  The  Patrick  last  named  died  in  the  ninth  century.  Thus, 
then,  three  of  the  five  Patricks  may  be  considered  cither  as  non-existent  or 
unconnected  with  the  subject  under  discussion ;  and  the  question  reduces  itself  to 
this  :  whether  the  acts  of  the  remaining  two  have  been  confounded,  and  referred 
to  one  individual,  or  whether  there  was  in  reality,  but  one  saint  of  the  name. 
That  there  were  indeed  two  Patricks  of  great  celebrity  was  the  opinion  of 
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Archbishop  Ussher,  who  endeavours  to  shew,  from  a  great  number  of  Irish 
and  foreign  authorities,  that  the  first,  or  Sen-Patrick,  was  a  bishop  in  Ireland, 
and  died  and  was  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
457 ;  and  that  the  second,  the  great  Apostle,  died  in  493,  and  was  interred  at 
Downpatrick,  in  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Dr.  Lanigan,  the 
Sen-Patrick  was  the  only  Patrick,  and  his  death  and  burial  occurred  at  Down- 
patrick in  the  year  4(55. 

It  is  probable  that  Ussher  may  be  wrong  in  the  supposition  that  Sen-Patrick 
was  not  the  first  Patrick  who  taught  Christianity  in  the  country,  but  it  seems 
infinitely  more  probable  that  Lanigan  is  wrong  in  the  conclusion  which  he  has 
struggled  so  laboriously  to  maintain,  that  the  Sen-Patrick  was  the  only 
saint  of  the  name.  To  establish  this  conclusion  he  is  obliged  to  reject  all  the 
records  in  the  Annals  as  well  as  foreign  authorities,  which  place  the  death  of 
Patrick  in  4D3,  and  to  assume  that  the  true  year  of  Patrick's  death  was  cither 
458,  471,  or,  truly,  as  he  maintains,  465,  and  that  the  story  which  makes 
him  live  120  years  is  a  mere  fabrication  to  assimilate  him  with  Moses.  He  is 
forced  also  to  maintain  that  all  the  statements  relative  to  the  death  and  burial  of 
St.  Patrick  at  Glastonbury  are  monkish  forgeries,  and  that  the  Patrick  of  Glas- 
tonbury was  an  abbot  of  the  name,  who  retired  there  in  the  year  850,  or  some 
other  Patrick,  perhaps  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  who  died  on  the  24th 
of  August. 

Had  Dr.  Lanigan,  while  he  asserted  that  the  Sen-Patrick  of  the  authorities 
was  the  real  Apostle  of  Ireland,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  second  Patrick 
in  the  same  age,  to  whom  the  title  was  erroneously  given,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  controvert  his  arguments ;  and  many  ancient  authorities  unknown  to  him 
could  \k  adduced  to  strengthen  his  position  :  nor  would  it  have  been  necessary, 
in  placing  the  death  of  the  Irish  Apostle  at  any  of  the  years  recorded  by  the 
annalists  as  the  date  of  Sen- Patrick's  death,  to  have  reduced  the  period  of  his 
life  thirty  years,  in  opposition  to  all  the  authorities,  to  accord  with  his  assumed 
chronology,  as  those  dates  would  sufficiently  support  him.  Thus  the  Annals  of 
Tigheaniach  place  the  birth  of  Patrick  in  341:— "A.  D.  341.  Patricius 
nunc  natus  est."  And  again,  his  captivity  in  357,  which  identifies  this  Patrick 
with  the  author  of  the  Confessio  : — "  A.  D.  357.  Patricius  captious  inHiber- 
niam  ductus  est." 
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These  dates,  it  will  be  at  once  obvious,  would  very  nearly  agree  with  the 
date  of  457,  as  laid  down  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  as  the  year  of  the  death  of 
Sen- Patrick,  allowing  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  his  life  ;  or,  what  is 
very  remarkable,  would  agree  exactly  with  the  date  Hil,  which  is  given  in  the 
same  Annals  from  other  authorities.  Dr.  O'Conor  indeed  objects  to  those  dates 
in  Tighearnach,  that  they  arc  errors  of  the  transcriber  in  copying  the  numerals ; 
but  he  should  have  perceived  that  this  was  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  difficulty,  as  the  entries  in  the  Annals  are  ranged  in  strict  chronological 
order,  and  the  entry  relative  to  the  captivity  of  Patrick  is  made  to  synchronise 
wfch  the  mission  of  Julian  the  apostate  into  Gaul,  and  with  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Eochaidh  Muighmhcadhoin.  There  is,  however,  the  most  direct 
evidence  to  shew  that  this  was  not  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  records  of  the  Irish,  as  appears  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  and  now  in  the  Manuscript  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  : 

"  Scttti  de  Hiberaul  tub  rtgt  nut  Neill  N(tigiallach  muttim  dirertat  provincial  DrUannur  con- 
tra Komanum  imp.'rium,  rrgnantt  Cuntlantio  Jilvt  Conttantini,  devattabant :  contendere  incipientet 
Aquilonalefn  p&ogam  Hrytannxde*  Et  pott  tewputi  belltt  et  ctasstbut  J  libemtentet  ejrpulerunt  tiabi- 
taturtt  terror  illiut ;  et  habitaverunt  ipti  ibi.  cleinde,  ali<juibus  interject!*.  Ductus  eat  itaqiu 
saw-tut  l'atriciut  ad  Hiberninm  cnptirui,  prima  anno  regni  Jutiani  imperatorit  apottala,  qui 
ri-gnncit  pott  C'mttantium  ;  anno  autem  none  regni  Xrill  Xtrigiallach  regit  Hibernicr,  qui  XXVII. 
annit  patenter  regnant ;  (fuique  Britanniam  et  Angiiam  mullum  derattacit,  ibitpie  in  betlu 
ctcidit"  ^  Prinwrdia^  p.  587. 

In  like  manner  the  Annals  of  Connaught  place  the  nativity  of  Patrick  in  33(i, 
and  refer  his  captivity  to  the  year  352.  "  S.  Patricius  in  Hiberninm  captivus 
duritur  anno  Christi  CCCLII.  et  post  sejr  an  not  d  captivate  Hberutur."  And 
allowing  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  his  age,  this  would  very  nearly  agree 
with  the  date  of  the  death  of  Sen-Patrick  in  the  same  Annals,  at  the  year  157  : 
"  Anno  CCCCLVII.  dormitatio  sancti  Senis  Pa/ritii  Episcopi  Glosoniensis 
Ecclesia*."  And  this  is  supported  by  the  notice  in  Tircchan,  already  given  at 
page  52,  that  the  death  of  Patrick  occurred  two  or  five  years  before  that  of 
Laoghairc. 

It  may  be  objected  indeed  that  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Niall  does  not, 
according  to  Irish  chronology,  synchronise  with  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
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Julian  the  apostate :  but  the  annalists  above  quoted  are  more  accurate  in  their 
chronology,  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  in  a  question  beset  with  so  many 
difficulties,  this  could  be  but  of  small  weight,  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of 
this  period  being  technical,  and  evidently  shaped  into  form  at  a  comparatively 
modern  age,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  extract  from  the  Book  of  Cuana,  an  authority 
of  the  seventh  century,  quoted  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  above,  p.  81 ; 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Book  of  Clonmacnoisc,  as  translated  by  Connell 
Mageoghegan,  makes  the  reign  of  Niall  Naoighiallach  synchronise  with  the  reign 
of  Julian,  as  it  places  the  reign  of  the  former  about  the  year  360.  Any  shade  of 
doubt,  however,  that  might  exist  on  this  point  will  be  removed  by  the  following 
decisive  record,  preserved  both  in  the  Annals  of  Tighearnach  and  Ulster,  of 
which  no  notice  has  been  hitherto  taken,  and  from  which  it  must  be  inferred 
that  the  date  of  461,  given  in  the  Ulster  Annals  ds  the  year  of  Patrick's  death, 
has  been  copied  from  the  Annals  of  Tighearnach,  which  arc  defective  at  that 
year  :  "  A.  D.  663.  In  C'ampo  Ito  Focairt  exarsit  mortalilas  primo  in  Hiber- 
nia,  a  morte  Patricii  cc  iii.  Prima  morlulitas  c  xii." — Annal.  Ult.  Tighearnach 
gives  nearly  the  same  words,  hut  places  the  first  appearance  of  this  plague  in  664, 
which  is  the  true  year,  as  has  been  demonstrated  from  a  very  remarkable  eclipse 
by  which,  according  to  both  annals,  this  plague  was  preceded  in  the  same  year. 

Thus  far  the  authorities  adduced  would  seem  to  sustain  Dr.  Lanigan's  hypo- 
thesis, that  Sen- Patrick  was  the  Apostle  of  Ireland ;  and  the  very  epithet  of 
sen,  or  old,  prefixed  to  his  name,  would  be  a  characteristic  cognomen  to  one 
who,  according  to  all  the  Irish  accounts,  had  lived  to  so  great  an  age.  But  this 
very  appellation  is  in  itself  a  strong  evidence  that  there  must  have  been  another 
Patrick  of  later  age,  or  who  was  not  so  remarkable  for  longevity,  as  the  Irish 
have  never  applied  the  epithet  sen,  old,  or  og,  young,  to  a  man's  name,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  contradistinction  either  with  regard  to  age  or  time.  But  if 
no  other  Patrick  be  allowed,  these  authorities  would  impugn  altogether  the 
dates  assigned  to  the  birth,  captivity,  and  mission  of  the  Apostle,  as  well  as  the 
time  and  place  of  his  death.  And  hence  Dr.  Lanigan  involves  his  theory  in 
inextricable  difficulties  by  denying  the  existence  in  Ireland  of  any  other  saint  of 
the  name,  and  is  consequently  forced  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  all  the 
ancient  authorities,  which  allow  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  as  the 
period  of  the  duration  of  Patrick's  life.    He  is,  moreover,  obliged  to  repudiate  as 
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monkish  forgeries  the  authorities  which  state  the  death  and  burial  of  Sen- 
Patrick  at  Glastonbury,  and  the  Irish  authorities  to  the  same  fact  as  forgeries 
later  and  consequent  on  the  former. 

But  these  authorities  are  not  to  be  destroyed  so  easily,  for  they  are  supported 
by  evidences  with  which  the  Doctor  was  unacquainted,  or  which,  at  least,  he 
has  kept  out  of  sight.  Thus,  when  he  asserts  that  the  monks  of  Glastonbury 
forged  the  connexion  of  the  Irish  Apostle  with  Glastonbury  out  of  an  abbot 
Patrick,  who  died  there  in  the  ninth  century,  or  some  other  (unheard  of)  Patrick, 
who  died  there  in  the  seventh  or  eighth,  he  should  have  recollected  that  he  had 
himself  stated  that  the  memory  of  Patrick  was  venerated  there  as  the  patron 
saint  from  the  earliest  times,  as  shewn  by  Ussher  from  the  Charters  of  Baldred, 
Ina,  and  Eldred ;  and  that  the  church  of  Glastonbury,  when  rebuilt  by  the 
Saxons,  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Patrick.  And  again,  when 
he  treats  the  scholiast  of  Fiech,  who  states  the  same  fact  as  applicable  to  Sen- 
Patrick,  as  of  no  authority,  he  should  have  known  and  acknowledged  that 
Colgan  considered  him  an  author  of  the  seventh  century,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
his  scholia  are  preserved  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  which  cannot  be  later  than 
the  ninth.  But  evidence  to  this  fact  is  found  in  another  work,  the  authority 
of  which  the  Doctor  has  himself  maintained,  and  which  indeed  it  is  impossible 
fairly  to  impugn,  namely,  the  Feilire,  or  Festilogy  of  Aengus,  written  before  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century.  A  copy  of  this  work,  as  old  as  the  tenth  century, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Edward  O'Reilly,  and  there  is  another  pre- 
served in  the  Leabhar  Breac,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  passage  alluded  to  is  given  at  the  24th  of  August,  as  follows  : 

tOSR€lUh  SL01_5  3R6NCIU11 

oxa  sceoic  ro  ccouha 

Est  fama        quae      audita  est 

96N  paxRcnc  CIN5  caxna 

Senex        Patricius         caput  pralii 

coem  dice  or  SROUha.* 

Mitis     preceptor  nostri  patroni. 


»  In  explanation  of  Srtnatii  the  Gloasographist  of  Aengus  says,  "  .1.  1  n-Jloinepcip  r,a  rvgaeoel 
,  8axranci.b  ...  in  Britannia     that  is,  in  Gloineniir  of  the  Gael,  in  England,  i.  c.  in  Britannia 
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On  this  point,  indeed,  the  Martyrology  of  Tamlacht,  compiled  in  the  ninth 
century,  that  of  Cashel,  compiled  in  the  eleventh,  and  all  the  later  Martyrologies 
concur,  as  thus  stated  by  Colgan,  who  had  them  all  in  his  possession  : 

"  Colitur  Patricias  Senior  die  24.  August!  (qui  ab  Hibernii  primus  mensis  Authumni  vocatur) 
ut  tradunl  S.  iEugusaius,  Marianus,  Mart.  Tamlactonsc,  Calendarium  Casselense  et  Maguir  ad 
eundem  diem,  qui  dicunt  quod  Ros-dehe  in  Mag-lacha  traetu  Oworisc  in  Hibcrnia:  et  addunt 
Calendarium  CasBclcnse,  Scholiastes  Mariani,  et  Maguir  quod  reriua  sit  quod  Patricita  Senior 
tepultut  Glattenberue  Hibrmorum  (hoc  est  Glastonia;  ubi  multi  olim  erant  sancti  Hiberni)  in 
Auttrali  parte  Britannia  :  ot  quod  Keliquic  ijtsius  asserventur  Ardmachst:  et  addit  Maguir  quod 
fuerit  Doctor  give  Magister  nostri  Apostoli  Patricii." — Triae  Thaum.  p.  7,  col.  1. 

But  if  any  doubt  existed  that  the  Irish  and  English  both  considered  the 
saint  of  Glastonbury  as  the  Sen-Patrick  of  the  Irish,  it  would  be  removed  by 
the  two  following  passages,  quoted  by  Ussher,  one  from  the  Annals  of  Connaught, 
and  the  other  from  the  Life  of  St.  Dunstan,  the  author  of  which,  as  he  .states, 
lived  in  the  time  of  that  distinguished  man  : 

«  Ejus  obitum  in  Anualibus  Connaciensibus  ita  consignatum  invenimus.  Anno  CCCCLIIII.  dor- 
mitatio  tancti  SenU  Patricii  Epucopi  GlotonUnn,  Eccleti*.  quod  de  GUutoniemi  EcclesiA  ut 
accipiamus,  verba  ilia  anliquiisimi  Vitre  Duratani  scriptori9  suaderc  vidcantur.  Hibernemium  peregrini 
prcedktum  locum  Glcttonia,  licut  et  cetera Jidelium  turba,  magno  colebant  affectu  ;  tt  maximi  ob 
beati  Patricii  Sasioms  honorem,  quifatutut  ibidem  in  Domino  quievittt  narrator."— Primordia, 
p.  895. 

And  again,  the  same  learned  investigator,  in  treating  of  the  first  occupation 
of  Glastonbury  by  the  Saxons,  adduces  the  following  authorities  to  shew  the 
connection  of  Patrick  with  that  monastery : 

'•  Sed  Glastonienses  CCL.  ante  Dunstanum  annis,  primum  Anglicse  gentis  abbatem  sibi  prxfuisse 

And  in  explanation  of  coem  meeap  ppor«,  he  writes  between  the  line»,  "Clice  pacpaic  TTUicho, 
Sanrti  Patririi  Epucopi  doctor."  And  in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  is  written  the  following  note  :— 
«  Sen  parpene  o  liup  oela  a  iTIuij  locha :  ted  verius  ett  comao  i  ri-Jlurrinxibeppii  na  njueoel 
i  n.oerciupc  Saxon  aca;  Scoti  enim  prim  in  peregrination*  ibi  abiiabant.  dec  a  eaci  «  rhaipi 
i  n-Ul<no.  Sen  fXirpaic  i  n-CTpomacriu."  i.  e.  old  Patrick  of  Ro*-dela  in  Magh  Locha ;  but 
it  is  more  true  that  he  is  (i.  c.  is  interred)  in  Glastonbury  of  the  Gael,  in  the  South  of  England, 
for  the.  Scoti  were  dwelling  there  on  a  pilgrimage.  But  his  reliques  arc  in  Ulster.  Old  Patrick 
at  Armagh.  In  Corraac's  Glossary,  under  the  word  mojeine,  Glastonbury  is  also  called  Glaistimbir 
of  the  Irish.  "  Tjltiirrimbip  nu  n-frieoel  .i.  Cell  rhop  pop  bpu  mopa  n-lcc."  GlaiBtimbir  of  the 
Gael,  a  largo  church  on  the  margin  of  the  Iclian  Sea. 
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traduDt  Beorwaldum  vel  Brithwaldiim  :  primum  vera  simplieiter  *B.  Pallidum  nostrum  ;  de  quo, 
fin  Additionibus  ad  GuiL  Malaicsburiensis  librum  de  coenobii  illius  antiquitatc,  ita  legimus. 
Certissimum  est,  S.  Patricium  H ibern ientiu m  ApostUum  apud  not  requitscere,  et  nottri  Monat- 
terii  primum  Abbatem  fuitte,  tarn  ex  tcripluris  antiquis,  quam  etiam  ex  ejutdem  tancti  Charld. 
Et  p&t.  GlatUmiam  venien*  anno  Domini  CCCCXLIX.  duodecim  fratret  anachoritice  vieentes 
ibidem  reperiens  congregavit :  Abbatisque  omnium  voluntate  et  elections,  licit  invitut  nudpiem 
ojicium,  tosdem  vitam  agere  docuit  camobialem.  Per  hunc  enim  religiu  Monachorum  in  G  tat  ton  id 
sumpsit  exordium ;  vitam  ducentium  monachorum  more  *£gyptiorum.  Nondum  enim  exortum 
erat  ridut  aureum,  scilicet  pater  Benedict**,  quod  orbem  terra  sud  doctrinA  et  exemplo  foret  illut- 
traturum.    Et  in  ipio  Malmeaburiensis  libello.    His  diebus  mortuo  Vovtigerno,  regnabai  tupra 

Patriciui  Hiberniensium  Apostolus,  et  in  insula  AvaUonia  Abbot  primus,  pottquam  pretdictot 
fratres  regularibut  disciplinis  convenienter  inforrnaverat,  et  eundem  locum  terris  et  pouessionibus 
de  dono  Regum  ac  aliorum  principum  competent*-  ditaverat ;  post  anno*  XXXIX.  ab  advenlu 
tuo  in  intulam  Availonia;  decursot,  naturce  cestit.  Illi  S.  Benignum  successive  aflirmal  ibidem 
Guilielmus  :  ac  dcinde  addit.  Successerunt  ibidem  plures  de  natione  Britonum  abbatct ;  quorum 
tarn  nomina  quam  getta  et  memoriam  obliiionis  nubilo  obducens  delevit  antiquitas.  lptam  tamen 
EccUtiam  apud  magnates  Britonum  in  maxima  fuiste  venerations,  ostendunt  eorum  exuvia  ibidem 
requiescente*.  Item  :  Efiuxit  d  tempore  S.  Patricii  anni*  CCLXVII.  regnante  pott  Kynegilsum 
Jilio  tuo  Kenwalco,  qui  et  CenwaUi  ett  dictus,  prtmut  de  Anglis  pratsedit  in  GiattoniA  abbot  Brit- 
waldut."—Primordia,  pp.  109,  110. 

Thus,  then,  it  might  perhaps  be  assumed  with  as  much  certainty  as  a  ques- 
tion of  such  extreme  difficulty  could  permit,  that  the  Sen-Patrick  of  the  Irish, 
and  the  Putricius  senior,  of  Glastonbury,  were  one  and  the  same,  and  that  Dr. 
Lanigan  was  not  justified  in  his  conclusions  that  the  notices  respecting  him, 
however  blended  with  fable,  were  modern  forgeries  and  of  no  authority ;  and 
hence  it  would  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  if  this  Patrick  be,  as  Dr. 
Lanigan  states,  the  real  apostle  of  the  Irish,  the  facts  relative  to  the  place  and 
year  of  his  death,  and  more  particularly  the  24th  of  August,  the  day  of  his 
death,  on  which  the  authorities  all  concur,  must  also  be  received  as  facts  equally 
proved.  But  hence  would  arise  a  new  question  of  greater  difficulty  than  the 
preceding  ;  for,  if  Dr.  Lanigan  be  correct  in  his  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
other  saint  of  the  name  in  Ireland,  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  Sen- 
Patrick,  it  would  naturally  be  asked, — Are  all  the  authorities,  Irish  as  well  as 

•  "  MS.  111*11.  it  reliquiit  cwnobii  Glartoti.  circa  temp.  R.  Henrici  III.  Kript.  Johan.  Tinnratlwn.U  in  Vita  Patricii. 
Tabula  magna  Glaitonitni.  *c. 

t  "  MS.  In  BiMkMhcca  CoUfgii  S.  Trinitati.,  Cantabrig." 

vol.  xvm.  n 
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foreign,  which  place  the  death  of  the  Irish  Apostle  in  Ireland,  on  Wednesday, 
the  17th  of  March,  in  49 1,  492,  or  493,  to  be  abandoned  as  groundless  forge- 
ries ?  If  so,  the  whole  history  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  Ireland 
would  be  thrown  into  utter  confusion,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  place  con- 
fidence  in  any  thing  written  on  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
existence  of  a  second  Patrick,  subsequent  to  the  former,  be  allowed,  it  would 
also  necessarily  follow  that  much,  if  not  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  respecting 
his  life,  more  properly  belongs  to  the  former  Patrick,  and  has  been  fraudulently 
given  to  the  second  for  the  purpose  of  investing  him  with  the  honor  of  the  apos- 
tleship  of  Ireland.  It  is  not,  however,  as  already  stated,  the  object  of  this  memoir 
to  establish  any  conclusion,  bnt  to  furnish  such  facts  as  may  be  of  use  to  others 
who  may  apply  their  minds  to  this  interesting  subject ;  and,  as  the  evidences  have 
been  given  in  favour  of  the  former  conclusion,  it  will  be  proper  also  to  add  an 
analysis  of  the  authorities  on  which  the  latter  rests. 

Assuming  then  that  there  was  a  second  Patrick  in  Ireland  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  that  many  of  the  acts  of  the  former  have  been  falsely  ascribed  to  him, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  Irish  as  well  as  foreign  authorities  nearly  concur  in  the 
following  facts : 

1.  That  he  was  born  in  the  year  372. 

2.  That  he  was  brought  captive  into  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age,  in  388,  and  that  after  four  or  seven  years'  slavery  he  was  liberated  in  392 
or  395. 

3.  That  on  the  death  of  Palladius,  in  432,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as 
archbishop,  having  been  first,  according  to  some  authorities,  consecrated  by  Pope 
Cclcstinc,  or,  as  others  state,  in  Gaul,  by  the  archbishop  Amatorex  or  Amator. 

4.  That  he  arrived  in  Ireland  in  432,  and,  after  preaching  there  for  sixty 
years,  died  in  the  year  492  or  493,  at  the  age  of  about  120  years. 

5.  That  he  was  interred  either  at  Saul  or  Down. 

Of  these  facts  the  following  summary  is  found  in  the  Leabhar  Breac, 
(fol.  99,  b.  i,)  the  oldest  and  best  Irish  MS.  relating  to  church  history  now  pre- 
served, or  which  perhaps  the  Irish  ever  possessed : 

Deoemuticire  quo  tempore  PaHciut  Sane-  Wo  ought  to  know  at  what  time  Patrick,  the 

ttu  Episcopta  atque  prtrceptor  maximut  holy  bishop,  and  chief  preceptor  of  the  Scoti,  be- 
ikotorvm  inchoavit  venire  ad  Hibernian,     gaii  to  como  to  Ireland  to  preach  and  baptixe,  and 
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prcedu  art,  et  bahtizan,  et  mortwjt  unction, 

monet  <U  Hibermia,  tt  tancti/Scart  tt  ooeiM- 
erart,  tt  ordinart  et  btntdietrt,  tt  dmctrtart 
tt  cumin  mar*,  [rtctt  consuramare,]  qvia 
Apottolut  ait,  Ctrtamtn  Umvin  rertan  tt  cur- 

ba  hi  epa  blianam  canio  perrpaic  do 
cum  n-t3neno,  Nm.  ipn  eperp  bUitkiin  jr**. 
ap  cccc.  o  Inchollueruo,  ipin  nomao  bliaoain 
plueKu  rjeochanep,  pig  in  ©omarn, ocup  ipn 
cecna  bliabam  eppcopooi  Xipci,  comopba 
Petxiip,  ocup  t  m  cecpumcro  bliaoain  pi  actio 
r^oejraipe  filsc  NeiU  i  Ceroarp,  ocup  iptn 
arm  an  bliabam  a  alpe  pooen.  Lx.  bliaoain 
epa,  do  sc  buicpeo  ocup  ic  poipcerul  pep 
n-Cpemo,  amail  ac  bepc  piacc  : 
Ppicchaip  epi  pichce  bliaona 
Cpochi  Cptpc  oo  chuarhaiD  P«ne,  tie. 

lehemrocparepcuph-eiepAm  poppa- 
epasc,  in  can  cuccod  cupc  Pucpuic  chuca 
oo  Cluam  h-lpaipo: 

tVx  mln,  ba  m6p  (Tlac  Calpuipn, 
Cpoeb  pfne  po  mepp. 


to  rc*u<ciUUo  (ho  dead,  and  to  euro  all  diseases, 
and  to  banish  all  the  demons  from  Ireland,  and  to 
sanctify  and  consecrate,  and  to  ordain  and  blew, 
and  to  contest  and  consummate;  for  the  Apostle 
says,  I  hare  fought  a  good  fight,  and  I  have 
finished  my  course,  4c» 

The  year,  then,  Patrick  came  to  Ireland  was  in 
the  thirty -third  year  above  four  hundred  from 
the  Incarnation,1  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Theothanes,'  [rwrfe  Theodoatus,]  king  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  Episcopacy  of 
Situs,1  the  coarb  [sncceeaor]  of  Peter,  and  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Loeghaire,'  the  son  of 
Nisll,  at  Temur ;  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hi< 
own  age'  He  was  sixty  years  baptizing  and  in- 
structing the  men  of  Ireland,  as  Fiec  says:" 

The  crucifixion  of  Christ  to  tho  tribe*  of  the 
FtnV 

Here  is  the  character  given  by  Heleran*  of 
Patrick,  when  he  brought  them  an  account  of 
him  to  Clonard : 

Meek  and  great  was  the  son  of  Calphurn, 
A  vine  branch  under  fruit,  [i.  e.  bearing  fruit] 


•  11  Tin.  If.  7. 

1  413,  i.  c.  reckoning  from  (he  conception,  not  (he  birth  of  Christ 

which  is  the  nu  in  which,  according  to  »U  authorities,  8c  hoick  note  to  Ireland. 

•  That  U,  I.  the  orM  ,«r  of  Pope  flatus  III.,  who  succeeded  Cclertne  oo  the  10(h  of  August.  433. 

•  King  Laoghsire  succeeded,  according  lo  the  Four  Muter.,  in  the  fCM  4  JB ;  431  would  consequently  be  bis  fourth 
year. 

'  According  to  this  chronology  Patrick  was  born  in  the  Tear  372,  which  U  alto  tb*  data  giren  ia  the  Chronicle  °f 
Florence  of  Worcester,  but  th'u  w  thirty-one  year*  later  than  the  period  aasignod  to  hi*  birth  by  Tlgbcarnacb,  and 
Uiirty-six  later  than  that  given  in  the  Annals  of  Connaught. 

•  This  would  ha  Patrick's  death  in  the  year  4M,  or,  reckoning  from  the  period  of  the  Conception,  as  aoroe  of  (he 

'  By  F«s  Fiec  certainly  means  the  people  of  Ireland,  who,  according  to  all  the  Shanachlea,  were  called  Fni,  Gail, 
and  Acel,  from  three  of  (heir  celehraled  progenitors.   See  Fiec'.  SdWioat,  Trias  Thum.  p.  7. 

•  Eleran.  generally  called  Esrro.su  Sepsnu,  is  supposed  by  Colgaa  to  be  the  author  of  the  fourth  Lite  of  Saint  Patrick 
pmblsafaed  in  Trim  Tirnrn.    He  died  a  eery  old  maa  la  0C4,  actor  ding  to  the  Four  Maatera,  Ware,  L.  1,  c  13,  and 
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Nip  boi  n6o  caieh  ace  •  • 
Co  pipno  a  Upf. 

Sechc  coecae  pance  ppucheppcoip 

Ro  hopone  in  cao, 

1mm  cpi  cec  cpuimchep  n-oj 

Foppa  popmaix;  jjpao. 

Cpi  cec  apjicpech  po  pcpib, 

6a  bil  lib  a  lam'. 

Sechc  cec  cell  cam  conacaib,  [conpajai' 
t>op  nocaib  do  lap. 

Re  popbanupcaip  cpa  fXiepaic  a  ptch 
m-buaoa  ipn  «.nmai)  bliaoam  pop  ceo  a 
aipe  .1.  i  mbliaoam  vii.  xx.  p.  KL  enam 
pop  dine,  ocup  cec  bliaoam  pop  bipex.a, 
hi  xvi.  imuppo  A7.ne  Qppil  rta  bliaonu  pn 
pop  Ccicufn,  ocup  xiii.  puippi.  Ip  arm  oo 
pala  e'epechc  pucpaic  TTlic  CXlpuipn  .i.  ipn 
oechmuo  bliaoam  placha  f.uxwich  Wlic 
toeynpe,  ocup  ipm  noma©  bliaoam  oec 
abbouine  Copmaic,  Comopba  pacpaic  ; 
ocup  ip  e  pn  cecnu  abb  oo  coio  i  carliaip 
pucpaic  ;  ocup  ip  1  cpepp  bliaoam  placha 
echuch,  TTlic  Qenjupa,  pij  Caipl,  ocup 
placha  Piuchna  tutno,  TTlic  Coelbaio,  pijj 
Dal  n-Qpaioe,  ocup  placha  Aflame,  TTIk: 


He  never  expended  *  • 

Until  it  should  be  required. 

Seven  time,  fifty  saintly  senior  bishop* 

This  saint  ordained, 

With  three  hundred  puro  priests, 

On  whom  he  bestowed  dignity. 

Three  hundred  alphabets  he  wrote, 

Good  was  the  coloring  of  his  hand. 

Seven  hundred  holy  churches  he  left, 

Which  he  raised  from  the  ground. 

Patrick  finished  his  victorious  course  in  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age,"  that  is, 
on  the  27th  year  [of  the  solar  cycle]  the  Calends 
of  January  on  Friday,  the  first  year  after  thebisex- 
tile,  on  the  lfith  of  the  Calends  of  April,  which  in 
that  year  fell  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  [of  the 
moon].'"  The  death  of  Patrick,  the  son  of  Alphurn, 
[recte  Calphurn,]  occurred  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Lughaidh,"  the  son  of  Loeghaire, 
and  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  abbacy  of  Cormac, 
Coarb  of  Patrick,"  the  first  abbot  who  went  in 
Patrick's  chair,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Eochaidh,  the  son  of  Aongus,  King  of  Cashcl," 
and  of  the  reign  of  Fiachna  Lonn,  son  of  Coelbadh, 
King  of  Dalaradia,"  and  of  the  reign  of  Maine, 


"  This  agrees  with  the  calculation  that  be  was  silly  years  old  when  he  arrired  in  Ireland  in  432,  sod  that  he  preached 
for  siity  years  mare. 

'*  According  to  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  all  these  astronomical  definitives  agree  with  the  year  4S3,  except  17  for  the 
solar  cycle,  which,  to  agree  with  the  Calends  of  January  on  Friday,  should  be  28.  The  error  probably  originated  with 
the  transcriber.  See  Ltnifan,  »oL  i.  p.  131,  and  U titer,  PHmarJbi,  p.  883.  The  Btek  ef  BaUymott  states  that  Patrick 
wa»  born,  biptiied,  and  died  on  Wednesdays—"  Cpi  cecafne  paqiaic,  a  jem,  a  Batxiip,  a  Bap." 

succeeded  tHIiotl  Molt  in  484,  but  correctly,  according  to  O'Flahcrty,  in  481.  Consequently  the  tenth  year  of  Lughaidh 
would  be  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-third  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 

"  Cormac  is  called  BUkvp  of  Armagh,  and  the  Arir,  i.  e.  coarb  or  successor  of  Patrick,  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  in 
whirh  bis  death  is  recorded  at  the  year  49«.  He  is  called  Epitcopus  and  Coarb  of  Patrick  by  Tighearnach,  who  places 
his  death  in  497.  He  succeeded  larlath,  who  died,  according  to  the  Annals  of  finer,  in  481,  which,  aa  Dr.  OConor 
prores,  should  be  483,  and  therefore  Use  ninth  year  of  his  abbacy  (or  rpiaeopacy)  would  be  49S. 

"  According  to  the  Annals  of  Tighearnach  Aengua  Mac  Nadfraich  was  killed  in  490.  The  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  son  and  Immediate  successor  would,  therefore,  be  493. 

"  Not  recorded  by  Tighearnach.  He  is,  however,  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters  as  King  of  Dalaradla,  at  the 
year  478. 
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Cepbaill,  pi£  Uipnij,  ocup  Oornanjoipr, 
niic  Pepjupa,  P'5  Glban,  ocup  Fpaech, 
ITIic  Pinochuoa,  pij;  Caiyen,  ocup  Duach 
Cervga-huma,  pry,  Connache,  ocup  TTtuip. 
c  he  peaty,  TTlic  enca,  pij,  Qilrg,  ocup  Coi- 
pill,  ITIic  TTIurpeoais  TTtunoeipg,  pij  Utao. 
lee crc  pin  pobccip  ppecnaipce  ecpeclic  |3a- 
epaic  arnail  ac  ptaoac  liubaip  ocup  eolaij. 

Cpi  bliaona  xxx.  out,  6  bap  paepaic  co 
tap  m-flipiyce  ipin  irx.mao  bliaoain  a  hatpe. 
In  oen  bliaoain  epa,  bap  ftpijee  ocup  in 
ceena  Qilill  abb  Qipo  TTiacha.  Se  bliaona 
xxx.  o  bap  ftpryce  co  each  Cuil*  Opemm. 
Coic  bliaona  xxx.  o  each  Cula  Dpemm  co 
bap  Coluim  Cilli  .1.  ipin  Lexvi.  a  afpe.  Ceopa 
bliaona  xt.  o  b6p  Coluim  Cilli  co  each 
TTtuige  path.  V.  bliaona  xx.  o  each  TTIuiye) 
pa  eh  cop  in  rn-6uioe  Chonaill,  ow  n-epbaile 


•on  of  Ccrbhall,  King  of  Uitntach,"  and  of  Do- 
mangort,  son  of  Fergus,  King  of  Scotland,"  and 
of  Fraech,  ion  of  Finnchadh,  King  of  Leinster," 
and  of  Duach  Tenga-Uma,  King  of  Connaught," 
and  of  Muirchertach  Mac  Ere,  King  of  Aileaeb," 
and  of  Coirell,  son  of  Muiredhach  Muinderg,  King 
of  Ulidia.**  These  were  present  at  the  death  of 
Patrick,  as  books  and  learned  men  testify." 

Thirty-three  years  from  the  death  of  Patrick 
to  the  death  of  Bridget  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
her  age."  In  the  same  year  occurred  the  death 
of  Bridget  and  that  of  Ailill  I.  Abbot  of  Armagh." 
Thirty-six  years  from  the  death  of  Bridget  to  the 
battle  of  Cuil  Dremni.u  Thirty-five  years  from 
the  battle  of  CtiU  Dremni  to  the  death  of  Columb- 
kille  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age."  Forty- 
three  years  from  the  death  of  Columbkille  to  the 
battle  of  Moira.**  Twenty-five  years  from  the 
 3  


u  Not  noticed  by  Tigheamach.  The  death  of  Main*  Mac  CcarbhaUl  it  recorded  In  the  AnnaU  of  I  he  Four  Muter* , 
at  the  rear  331,  bot  by  the  AnnaU  of  Ulster  at  537. 

"  Do  man  (Tart,  King  of  Scotland,  succeeded,  according  to  Prakcrton,  from  the  beat  authorities,  in  508,  and  ruled  four 
year*.    It  is,  therefore,  a  raiatakc  to  lynchronbe  the  period  of  Patrick's  death  with  any  year  of  this  king's  reign. 

"  Duach  Teenea  Uma,  King  of  Connaoght,  su  receded  in  4R0,  and  >u  killed,  according  to  Tighearnaeh,  in  500. 

"  Muirthcrtach  Mac  Erca,  the  t!e<tor  of  the  northern  Scoti,  became  King  of  Aileach  in  48,  was  elevated  to  die 
throne  of  Ireland,  according  to  Tigncaroacn,  in  509,  and  died  in  534. 

"  Caircll,  the  ton  of  Muircadhach  Muinderg,  it  mentioned  by  Tighearnaeh  at  the  year  508,  as  King  of  Uladh  or 
Ulidia.  His  father  died,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Matter.,  in  479  1  and  his  own  death  it  recorded  in  the 
wirnc  Annals  at  the  year  538. 

"  The  literal  meaning  of  ppecnaipce  is  present,  either  with  respect  to  time  or  locality,  and  it  most  be  here  under- 
stood in  the  funnel  sense,  at  it  it  hardly  possible  that  all  these  kings  could  have  been  personally  present  at  Patrick's  death. 
«  "  Donnltatio  Sancts  Brigjda  Lxxxvm.  attalis  suss,  eel  lxx  tanlum,  ut  alii  dkiuaL" — Ttgaeensora.  "  Obiit  Brigida 

urc,  refcrunt  obitnm  S.  Bri^dst  ad  ann.  xxx  pott  eaceasum  S.  Paliidi."-/*-.  (VcW,  AmaL  Ult.  p.  1 1,  note  3. 

"  The  AnnaU  of  UUter  place  lbs  death  of  St.  Bridget  under  the  years  4*3  and  525,  at  the  Utter  of  which  they 
record  the  death  of  AUIil,  Bishop  of  Armagh.  Dr.  O'Cooor  argues  that  533  is  the  true  year.  This  it  an  additional  proof 
that  493  U  the  year  intended  by  the  writer  tor  the  death  of  Patrick. 

-'  This  would  place  the  battle  of  Cuil  Orrimmi  in  the  year  559,  which  seems  the  correct  year.  The  AnnaU  of  Ulster 
record  this  bauic  first  at  the  year  559,  and  again,  from  a  different  authority,  at  5*0,  which  is  also  the  year  ginn  by 

u  This  would  place  the  death  of  Columbkille  in  the  year  394,  which  U  the  date  given  in  the  AnnaU  of  Ulster. 
"  594.  Quics  Col.  Cll.  v  Idue  Junii,  an.  ctaus  sue  laxsL" 

«  TWs  would  place  the  battle  of  AfagarolAa  in  837,  which  is  the  year  given  by  Tighearnaeh. 
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Oiapmaie  ocuf  fjlachmac,  oa  mac  Ciena 
8Unne.  V.  bliaona  jrjr.  dn  6uioe  Chonaill 
co  pup  match  finachca,  ITVic  ITIolioiiin,  mtc 
Geoa  8lam«  in  6opim«  do  TOolinj.  Ceopa 
bliaona  xrs.  o  pupmaich  in6opimeco  each 
Qlmaino  i  copchaip  peprjul,  mac  ITIolnHim. 
8e  bliaona  jr.  o  chach  Qlmaine  co  each 
Uchbuio.  XI.  bliabam  o  chach  Uchbaio 
co  bap  NeiU  Ppappaiy,  TTlic  Pepgaile.  V. 
bliaona  L  o  bap  NeiU.  Ppappuig  co  hoc 
Concobaip,  niic  Oonochaoa  ocup  Ctpepi, 


•  •  •  Ocup  om,  »p  in  aimpip  pm  oo  chocap 
buaio  mapepa  ,1.  Cippanvup  ocup  Copniliup. 
piche  bliaoam  cpu,  0V1  tf'i.mao  rrnrpeim  co 
gabail  Gpeno  oo  Chopmac  h-Ua  Cuino,  ip 
in  cpep  bliaoam  placha  PrM  lmperalnrit. 
V*  btiaona  xjt.  Kip  p*n  in  nomao  t 


battle  of  Moirt  to  (be  Btadkt  ChonaiU,"  [• 
plague,]  of  which  died  Dermot  and  BUthmac,  two 
tons  of  Aodh  Slaine"  Twenty-five  years  from 
the  BuidKe  ChonaiU  until  Finachu,  the  ion  of 
Moclduin,  the  sod  of  Aedh  Slaine,  remitted  the 
Zfcr*  to  Moling Thirty-three  yean  since  the 
Born  was  remitted  to  the  battle  of  Ahnham,  in 
which  Fergal,  the  son  of  MoeUuin,  was  slain.1* 
Sixteen  year*  from  the  battle  of  AhAam  to  the 
battle  of  Uchkadh."  Forty  years  from  the  battle 
of  Uchbadk  to  the  death  or  Niall  Frassach,  son  of 
Fergal.**  Fifty-fire  years  from  the  death  of  Niall 
Frassach  to  the  death  of  Conchobhar,  the  son  of 
Donnchadh,**  and  of  Artri,  coarb  of  Patrick. 

*  *  *  *  At  this  period*1  Cyprianus  and  Cor- 
nelias"  received   the  victory  of  martyrdom. 


Cormac  Ua  Cuinn  assumed  the  government  of 
Ireland,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Probui 
the  Emperor."    Twenty-five  years  after  that  the 


date  gin*  tn  taw  Await  of  Ul^JTraTclre^  plague,  which  raged  all  oeer  Europe,  wat  preceded  by  an  edipte, 
which  the  Annak  of  Tigheernacb  and  Ultra  record  to  the  hear.  Dr.  O'Coner  ptetee  that  the  tree  year  »  6*4,  which 
it  the  date  given  by  Tighetrnacfa. 

**  They  died  in  4*5,  according  to  the  Annak  of  T(gheanwrh. 

*  Flaachta  abdicated,  and  became  a  clergyman,  in  687,  according  to  (he  Annak  of  Hitter,  which  agreei  with  the 
year  of  hit  remtarion  of  the  Boru  to  Moling,  the  great  patron  taint  of  Leintter. 

**  Thie  wonld  place  the  battle  of  Almhtln  in  the  year  TIB,  which  a  one  year  earlier  than  the  dale  given  in  (he 
Annalt  of  UlHer,  and  two  ytan  earlier  than  tbo  year  giren  by  Tighearnach. 

»  Thb  woald  place  the  battle  of  Uchbadh  in  the  year  7J8,  which  la  too  early  by  a  year  or  two.  The  AnoaU  ef 
Utater  place  thlt  dreadful  battle  In  737.  and  Tlghearnach  in  738,  which  Dr.  O' Conor  proret  U  be  the  bma  data. 

"  Thtt  u,  in  the  yew  77<,  one  yew  earlier  than  the  dtte  in  Ihc  Anotlt  of  fitter. 

u  That  it,  according  to  thb)  calculation,  In  831.  which  It  one  year  earlier  then  that  in  the  Anaab  of  Ulster.  "  A.  D. 
833,  Artri  Mac  Ceocobhair,  Abbot  of  Armagh,  and  Ctmeobw  Mac  Donnchadh,  King  of  Tata,  died  in  the  lame  month." 

**  There  It  tomething  omitted  here  in  the  original,  m  ii  nbvioui  from  the  context.  After  carrying  on  the  chronology 
from  the  period  of  St  Punch  to  the  death  of  Artri,  Archbitbep  of  Armagh,  the  writer  here  commence!  in  a  »try  thrur* 
manner  a  lecond  •eriet  of  Ibreign  chronology,  from  I  he  period  of  Cyprian,  ihe  martyr,  down  to  the  minion  of  PaUadiat 
tad  Patrick  to  Ireland. 

»  St  ComeUu.  wat  martyred  In  M».  St.  CyprUn  in  158. 

*  The  tettaih  perweution  »u  coinuwocrd  in  the  beginning  of  250. 

«  Probut,  Ihe  emperor,  tucceeded  in  17«.  and  died  in  282.  Thi.  would  fit  the  mat  year  of  Ihe  rolga  of  Cormac  U. 
Cuinn  in  tbe  yew  27» ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  lercnth  penecutien  to  ihe  third  yew  of  the  reign  of  Probui 
would  be  twenty-nine,  not  twenty  yean. 
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Dioc&tumo  prindpt.  Seche  m-blvaona  tap 
pin  eepcompac  8emno  Nece  .1.  vim.  n-apo- 
eppcoip  jr.  ap  arc.  ipm  oail  pn.  Cptcha  bli- 
abam  lap  pin  co  hecpeche  Qnncoin  manavg. 
8eche  mbliaona  *,  lap  pin  co  bap  helaip 
eppcoip  phccuue.  Vii.  m-bliaona  icrp  pn 
00  ecpechc  n-CXmbpotp.  Hoi  mbliaona 
x.  lap  pnco  ecpechc  TTlancain.  Oa  bliaoain 
•ap  pn  co  gabal  eppcopoioi  00  Gugupcin 
in  hiponc  in-CXppaic.  V.  bliaona  xx.  lap 
pn  co  bap  Quxuprin.  Oech  m-bliarina  o 
bap  Gugupcfn  co  po  poweo  Palladia*  a  Papa 
CtUilUo  00  popcela  laip  00  pacpaic  01a 
ppoicepe  do  8cocaib.  Ip  p  ino  pn  in  oen- 
mao  bliaouin  ap  cccc.  a  chpoich  Cptpe ;  mao 

0  ehdip  oomain,  ic  oa  bliaouin  xxx.  ap 
pccrre.  ap  v.  riiile.  Ip  in  bliaoain  lap  pn  do 
occha  paepaic  00  ppoicepe  do  cum  n-Gpeno. 
Eqvau  at  VaUrioMit  oa  immpip  na  blicrona 
pn.  Ip  in  bliaoain  pin  pop  [jaB]  Xipcip  aip- 
chmoechc  Roma  1  n-oejaio  Caelipctne.  Ip  hi 
pntui  bliaoain  placha  toejatpe  TTiic  Heill 

1  Cemarp.   6a  heppoe  in  epep  pij  x.  po 


ninth  persecution  under  the  Emperor  Dioelesiau." 
Seven  years  after  that  the  assembling  of  the  Synod 
of  Nice,"  at  which  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
archbishops  were  present.  Thirty  yean  after  that 
to  the  death  of  Anthony  the  monk."  Seventeen 
years  from  that  to  the  death  of  Hilary,"  Bishop  of 
PicUvia.  Seven  years  from  that  to  the  death  of 
Ambrose."  Nineteen  years  from  that  to  the 
death  of  Mar  tin."  Two  yean  from  that  until 
Augustin  assumed  the  bishopric  of  Hyppo**  in 
Africa.  Twenty-five  yean  from  that  to  the  death 
of  Augustin.4*    Ten  yean*1  from  the  death  of 

tine,  with  a  gospel  for  Patrick,  to  preach  it  to  the 
Scots.  This  was  the  four  hundred  and  first"  year 
from  the  crucifiiiou  of  Christ ;  and  if  we  reckon 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-two  yean.  In  the  year  after 
this-Patrick  went  to  preach  to  Ireland.  Equusf  recte 
Aetius]and  Valerian  uaTricU  Valerius]  were  the  two 
emperors  [rtcte  consuls]  of  that  year.  It  was  in  this 


»  DiocleaUn  wis  elected  emperor  in  2S.1,  twenty-four,  not  twenty-five  years  from  the  third  year  of  Probuf. 

"  The  Council  of  Nice  wis  held  in  325,  forty-two,  not  screntcen  yean  after  ih«  commencement  of  the  reign  of 

MttMssw 

■  St  Anthony  died  to  iit ;  that  is,  tlutty-eae,  dm  thirty  yean  after  the  anveatkn  of  the  Conadl  of  Nice. 

"St.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poiticr.,  became  bishop  in  335,  sod  died  in  tit,  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  St  Anthony. 

"  St  Ambrose  died  la  397,  twenty-five,  not  eevea  yeses  after  the  death  of  St  Hilary. 

0  The  dsalh  of  St  Martin  Is  referred  to  toe  year  .197  by  Oregory  of  Toon,  and  by  Sierbrrnu  10  the  year  401, 
but  Dr.  (VCoeor  attempts  to  prove  that  401  is  the  true  date.  No  authority  places  his  death  nineteen  yesis  after  the  death 
of  St  Ambrose,  as  stated  here, 

«  Sl  AuguiUn  became  Bishop  of  Hyppo  In  198,  before  the  death  of  St  Martin,  and  not  twenty-one  year*  after  It, 

*»  St  Aufustin  died  in  410,  thirty-four,  net  twenty-6ve  yean  after  hii  appointment  to  the  Bishopric  of  Hyppo. 
Thi«,  if  not  an  error  of  the  transcriber  in  writing  dee*  for  da,  u  entirely  wrong;  for,  according  to  Prosper,  PaUadiui 
was  sent  to  Ireland  fat  431. 

1  The  soar  hundred  and  first  year  from  the  crwdAaion  of  Christ  would  be  the  year  434. 

the  consulship  of  Aetius  and  Valerius,  trod  with  the  firu  year  of  Pope  SUtus,  the  year  intended  is  certainly  432,  and 
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pullnupeaip  6ipe  M  aitnpp  na  r.  pig  n-aup.  of  the  reign  of  Loeghairc,  son  of  Niall,  at  Temur. 
oepc  po  panoptic  6ipe  ecuppu  hi  coic  .1.  He  was  the  thirteenth  king,  who  governed  Ireland 
Concobop,  (X1II1I,  Coippne,  eochu,  Cupi.  since  the  period  of  the  five  famous  kings,  who  di- 
Qla  bliaoain  ap  cow.  lap  pm  hd  cpoich  vided  Ireland  between  them  into  fire  part*,  viz. : 
Cpipe ;  ocup  cpep  bliaoain  xxx.  ap  cccccc.  Conehobhar,  AiUil,  Coirpre,  Eochu,  [and]  Curi. 
«p  v.  mile  o  chup  Domain.  This  was  the  four  hundred  and  second  year  from 

pin-ic,  Qmen.  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  the  three  and  thirtieth 
year  above  six  hundred  and  five  thousand  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 

FinU, 


The  age  of  the  preceding  document,  which  has  not  been  hitherto  published, 
or  even  noticed,  may  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  from  a  catalogue  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  see  of  Armagh,  which  immediately  follows 
it  in  the  same  MS.  and  which  is  constructed  on  the  same  scheme  of  chronology, 
and  appears  to  be  the  composition  of  the  same  writer.  The  last  archbishop 
named  in  this  catalogue,  and  in  whose  time  it  was  obviously  drawn  up,  is 
Domhnall,  the  son  of  Amhalghaidh,  who  succeeded  in  1091  or  1092,  and  died 
in  1105 ;  and  as  the  writer  allows  only  eight  years  to  his  episcopacy,  it  is  clear 
that  he  wrote  about  the  year  1100.  That  the  chronology  of  these  documents 
was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with,  as  well  as  to  sustain  the  popular  belief  of  the 
period  respecting  the  important  eras  of  the  saint's  bfe,  is  sufficiently  obvious ; 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  best  existing  authority  in  support  of  the 
system  which  it  was  intended  to  uphold.  That  its  chronology  is  almost  entirely 
erroneous  in  whatever  precedes  the  assumed  period  of  Patrick's  mission,  has  been 
shewn  in  the  prccediug  notes,  as  well  as  its  general  accuracy  from  that  period 
forward.  The  inaccuracies  in  the  former  are,  however,  of  small  importance  in 
this  inquiry,  as  the  only  question  to  be  investigated  is,  whether  the  dates  usually 
assigned  to  Patrick's  birth,  mission,  &c,  can  be  sustained  by  historical  evidences 
or  not,  and  to  this  inquiry  the  subject  now  naturally  turns. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  period  of  Patrick's  birth,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that 
Ussher  assigns  it  to  the  year  372,  and  Colgan  to  373.  For  either  of  these  dates, 
however,  no  record  has  been  found  in  the  Irish  Annals,  and  it  rests  solely  on  the 
authority  of  the  Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  compiled  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  Bollandists  assign  his  birth,  conjecturally,  to  the  year  377,  and  Dr. 
Lanigan  thinks  he  settles  the  point  by  placing  it  ten  years  later,  and  this  solely  on 
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a  conjecture  of  Tillemont's,  founded  on  certain  passages  in  the  Confessio  of  St. 
Patrick,  which  passages,  even  if  authentic,  would  l>e  indeed  a  very  uncertain 
guide,  but  which  are  in  reality  not  found  in  the  oldest  and  purest  copy  of  that 
work  extant,  namely,  that  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  which  is  stated  to 
have  been  transcribed  from  the  original,  written  by  the  Saint's  own  hand. — See 
Lanigan,  vol.  i.  pp.  135,  136.  As  already  stated,  the  only  notices  on  this  point 
found  in  the  Irish  authorities  refer  it  to  333,  or,  as  Tighearnaeh  has  it,  341. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  date  of  his  captivity,  a  few  words  will  also  suffice. 
Usshcr,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  fact  in  the  Confessio,  that  he 
was  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time,  assigns  it  to  388,  to  agree  with  the  assumed 
year  of  his  birth ;  and  Lanigan,  in  like  manner,  to  suit  his  theory,  places 
it  in  403.  The  assumption  of  Dr.  Lanigan  is,  however,  of  no  weight,  as  the 
conclusion  on  which  he  founds  it  has  been  already  shewn  to  be  groundless; 
and  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  Irish  Annals  of  Tighearnaeh,  which  assign 
his  captivity  to  the  year  357,  are  opposed  to  the  conjectural  dates  of  both. 

3.  The  year  of  his  mission.  This  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole  question 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  second  Patrick  hinges,  and,  as  stated  by  Ussher,  is  that  on 
which  nearly  all  the  authorities  concur  : — "  In  mortis  anno  designando,  ut  vides, 
magna  est  inter  istos  discrepantia :  de  anno  missionis  in  Hiberniam  nulla." — 
Primordia,  p.  880.  It  might  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  this  point  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  controversy,  and  yet  unfortunately  it  is  that  on  which  many  learned 
men  have  since  felt  the  greatest  degree  of  doubt ;  nor  has  any  sufficient  evidence 
been  fouud  that  would  set  this  important  question  at  rest.  The  foreign  autho- 
rities for  the  fact  reach  no  higher  than  the  eleventh  century,  when,  it  might  be 
argued,  the  Irish  legends  of  his  life  had  been  worked  up  and  dispersed  over 
Europe,  through  the  innumerable  missionaries  which  Ireland  had  sent  out. 
The  authorities  in  the  Irish  Annals  on  this  subject  arc  of  uncertain  antiquity, 
and  their  notices  of  this,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  seem  to 
have  been  wholly  derived  from  the  popular  lives  of  the  saint.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  on  this  important  point  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Bodleian 
MS.  of  Tighearnaeh  is  wanting,  as  the  portion  of  it  relating  to  the  period  is  lost ; 
but  there  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  the  passages  wanting  in  that  copy  arc 
preserved  in  the  more  modem  copies  of  his  Annals  in  Dublin,  called  the 
Chronicum  Scotomm,  which  record  the  mission  of  Patrick  at  432,  but  omit  that 
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of  Palladius.  The  Annals  of  Ulster  do,  however,  record  both,  and  give  their 
authorities  in  a  passage,  the  importance  of  which  has  not  hitherto  been  suf- 
ficiently appreciated. 

«  An.  »h  inrarnitiono  Domini  ccccxxxi.  Palladius  ad  Scotos  a  Celestino  urbts  Rome  Episcopo, 
ordinatur  Episcopus,  Aetio  et  Valeriano  Cow;  primus  mittitur  in  Hiberniam,  ut  Christum  credere 
potuisient,  anno  Theodosii  viii. 

"  An.  ccccwxii.  Patricius  porrenit  ad  Hiberniam  ix  anno  Theodoaii  junioris,  primo  anno  Epia- 
copatus  Xisti  xlii  Episcopi  Horn.  Eccl.  Sic  enumerant  Beda  et  Marcellinua,  et  Iaidorua,  in  chronicis 
suis." 

Here  then  are  references  made  to  authorities,  which,  if  correct,  should  at  once 
settle  the  question  ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  passages  relating  to  Patrick's  mission 
are  found  in  any  printed  edition  or  MS.  copy  of  the  works  of  the  writers  referred 
to,  while  the  mission  of  Palladius  is  recorded  in  them  all.  Indeed  the  silence 
of  Bede,  as  well  as  the  earlier  chroniclers,  has  long  been  felt  as  a  negative  argu- 
ment, not  easily  refuted,  against  the  mission  of  Patrick.  But,  however  fatal  this 
silence,  particularly  of  Bede,  may  be  to  the  mission  of  a  Patrick  following 
Palladius,  in  order  of  time,  it  should  not  be  considered  as  an  objection  to  the 
existence  of  a  preacher  of  the  name  in  Ireland  anterior  to  that  period ;  and  indeed 
the  ancient  churches  and  other  monumental  remains  connected  with  his  name, 
found  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  vivid  traditions  still  universally  cur- 
rent, are  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  candid  inquirer,  that  such  a  personage  must 
have  existed,  whatever  may  have  been  the  period  at  which  he  flourished. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  truth  of  these  accounts  is, 
that,  whether  Palladius  died,  as  the  Bollandists  state,  on  the  Gth  of  July,  431  or 
432,  or  the  '24th  of  January,  432,  as  Lanigan  argues  from  other  authorities, 
there  would  still  be  too  little  time  between  that  and  the  period  of  the  death  of 
Celestine,  on  the  6th  of  April  that  year,  for  the  account  of  that  event  to  have 
reached  Rome,  or  at  all  events,  for  Patrick  to  have  travelled  thither  to  be  con- 
secrated and  commissioned  by  him  ;  and  Lanigan  acknowledges  that  Patrick 
could  not  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Palladius  until  about  the  latter  end  of 
February,  or  beginning  of  March.  Dr.  Lanigan,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  reject 
the  fact  stated  in  some  of  the  lives  respecting  Patrick's  visit  to  Rome  and  conse- 
cration there  by  Pope  Celestine,  after  the  death  of  Palladius ;  and  he  endeavours  to 
meet  the  difficulty  by  the  supposition,  which  he  thinks  satisfactory,  but  for  which 
there  is  no  authority,  that  St.  Patrick  was  ordained  second  in  the  mission, 
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though  not  consecrated  bishop,  at  the  same  time  with  Palladius,  and  that  con- 
sequently on  the  death  of  the  latter  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  Gaul  to  receive 
the  Episcopal  dignity,  and  was  accordingly  consecrated  there  by  a  bishop, 
Amathus,  Amatorex,  or  Amator.  But  this  again  involves  a  new  difficulty,  as 
this  Amatorex,  according  to  the  Scholiast  of  Fiach,  and  several  of  the  lives,  was 
Bishop  of  Auxerre;  and,  as  the  only  bishop  of  that  name  had  died  fourteen  years 
before,  it  is  manifest  that  he  could  not  have  consecrated  Patrick  a  bishop  at  the 
period  assigned.  To  meet  this  objection,  Dr.  Lanigan,  while  he  acknowledges 
that  no  other  Gallican  prelate  of  the  name  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  times, 
offers  another  equally  improbable  conjecture,  namely,  that  his  consecrator  was  a 
Bishop  Amandus  of  Bordeaux,  and  that  the  name  Amandus  might  have  been 
easily  changed  into  Amatus,  Amatheeus,  or  Amator.  But  with  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  consider  the  true  era  of  Patrick  as  earlier  than  that  usually  assigned 
to  him,  this  conjecture  will  have  but  little  weight,  and  the  statement  respecting 
Amatorex  of  Auxerre  will  carry  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  their  hypothesis. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  will  be  evident  that  the  authorities 
hitherto  quoted  are  insufficient  to  establish  the  mission  of  a  second  Patrick,  if 
the  claim  of  Palladius  to  the  name  be  allowed.  It  remains  then  to  inquire  how 
far  the  Confessio  and  the  lives  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  sustain  this  assumed  fact. 

And,  first,  of  the  Confessio,  it  may  be  briefly  stated,  that  this  interesting 
document,  which  the  learned  generally  have  considered  genuine,  does  not,  in 
that  most  ancient  and  unintcrpolatcd  copy  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
contain  even  a  single  passage  which  would  throw  the  slightest  light  on  the 
obscurities  of  the  question.  It  might,  in  fact,  be  equally  applicable  to  any 
earlier  Patrick  as  to  the  reputed  one  of  this  period. 

The  collections  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  relating  to  the  Life  of  Patrick,  are 
supposed,  apparently  with  justice,  to  have  been  written  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  their  authority  must  therefore  be  taken  in  preference  to  that  of  all  the  later 
lives,  which  are  evidently  but  systematized  amplifications  of  them.  Yet  it  will 
be  seen  that  even  in  those  documents  the  statements  arc  so  vague  and  contradic- 
tory that  nothing  very  conclusive  can  be  gleaned  from  them.  The  first  of  these 
lives,  which,  in  a  ruder  style,  is  nearly  the  same  in  substance  as  that  published 
by  Colgan  under  the  name  of  Probus,  is  ascribed  by  Ussher  to  Maccuthcnius,  a 
writer  of  the  seventh  century.    In  this  life  no  statement  of  the  consecration  or 
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mission  of  Patrick  by  Pope  Cclcrtine  is  found.  It  mentions,  however,  somewhat 
ambiguously,  that  Patrick,  while  with  St.  Germanus,  desiring  to  proceed  to 
Ireland,  the  latter  sent  an  old  priest  called  Segititu  with  him  as  a  companion 
and  witness  ;  and,  that  Patrick  hearing  in  Ebmoria,  a  city  of  Gaul,  of  the  death 
of  Palladius,  applied  to  a  neighbouring  bishop,  Amathorex,  to  receive  the 
episcopal  dignity,  after  having  obtained  which  he  proceeded  to  Ireland. 

"  Oportuno  ergo  tempore  imperante  comitante  divino  auxilio  cocptum  ingrcditnr  iter  sd  opus  in 
quod  oUina  prtrparalus  fucrat  utique  cranguclii,  et  missit  Gcrmanus  seniorem  cum  illo,  hoc  est 
Segitium  prespiterum  ut  testem  comitom  habere!,  qui*  nec  adhuc  a  aancto  domino  Germane  in 
pontificali  gradu  ordinatiu  e*t. 

"  Certeenim  eratquod  Paladius  Archidiaconus  Papc  Caelostini  Urbis  Romas  Episcopi,  qui  tunc 
tcnobal  sedem  apoitolicam  quadragensimus  quintus  a  Sancto  Petro  Apostolo,  ille  Palladius  ordi- 
natus  el  missus  fuerat  ad  hanr  insolam  sub  brumali  rigore  pwwitam  convertendam ;  sed  prohiboit 
ilium  [Deus  conrerterc  gentem  ill  am — Probus],  quia  nemo  potest  acciperc  quicquam  de  terra  nisi 
datum  ei  fuerit  dc  csclo.  Nam  neque  hii  fieri  et  inmiles  homines  facile  rocipcrunt  doclrinam  ejus, 
nequc  et  ipso  roluit  transegere  tompus  in  terra  non  sua,  sed  rcversus  ad  cum  qui  missit  ilium 
revcrtcrc  Tero  eo  hinc  et  primo  mari  transito,  coeptoquc  tcrrarum  ilenere  in  Britonum  finibus  vita 
factus  [recte  functus]. 

"  Audita  itaque  morte  Sancti  Paladii  in  Dritannis,  quia  discipuli  Paladii,  id  est  Augnstinui  et 
Benedictus  et  carter!  redcunte*  retulerant  in  Ebmoria  de  morte  ejus  ;  Patricius  et  qui  cum  eo 
erant  dcclinavcrunt  iter  ad  quendam  mirabilcm  boininem  suminum  tepiscopum  Amatborege  [rwl« 
Amathorcgero]  uomine  in  propinquo  loco  liabitantcm,  ibiquo  Sanctus  Patricius  scions  quie  event ur a 
esseut,  >l>t  epiecopalcni  gradum  ab  Mathorvge  sancto  cpiscopo  accepit,  ctiam  Auxilius,  Uerninusquc, 
et  cipteri  inferioris  gradus  eodem  die  quo  sanctus  Patricius  ordinati  sunt. 

"  Turn  arreptis  bcnediclionibus,  porfectis  omnibus  secundum  morem,  venerabilis  viator 

paratam  navim  in  nomino  Snnctai  Trinitatis  ascendit  et  pervenit  Britlannias.  Et  omtssis  omnibus 
ambulandi  anfractibus  prseter  commone  via:  offirium,  nemo  onim  dissidia  quant  Dominum,  cum 
nmni  »clocilale,  flaluque  prospero  mare  nostrum  contendit."— Fol.  2,  p.  a,  col.  1  &  2. 

In  the  amplifications  of  the  above  obscure  and  apparently  defective  passage, 
as  given  in  the  Tripartite  and  other  later  lives,  it  is  stated  that  Patrick  was  sent 
by  Germanus  to  Rome  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Pope  to  his  mission, 
and  to  be  consecrated  for  the  purpose.  But  that  Maccuthenius  did  not  intend 
to  convey  any  thing  like  this  appears  clear  from  the  headings  of  the  chapters 
prefixed  to  his  work  to  be  noticed  presently,  and  in  which  it  is  distinctly  stated, 
that  going  to  the  apostolic  see,  where  he  wished  to  learn  wisdom,  he  met  with 
St.  Germanus  in  Gaul,  and  therefore  went  no  farther.  This  is  also  shewn  from 
the  interpolated  version  of  his  life  by  Probus,  which,  however,  sends  Patrick  to 
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Rome  to  receive  the  apostolic  blessing,  after  having  preached  unsuccessfully  in 
Ireland  many  years  before  the  mission  of  Palladius. 

The  next  notice  bearing  on  the  question  is  found  in  the  following  passage 
appended  to  this  life,  called  the  Dicta  of  St.  Patrick :  but  in  this  passage,  which 
is  very  obscure,  it  is  merely  stated  that  the  saint  travelled  through  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  the  islands  in  the  Terrhene  Sea.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  the  amplified  details  to  this  effect,  found  in  the  later  lives. 

"  Timorem  Dei  habui  ducem  iteneris  mei  p«r  Gallia*  atque  Italian),  etiam  in  insoli*  quae  sunt  in 
mari  Terreno.  De  atcculo  requbsistia  ad  Paradissum  Deo  gratia*  i  aeclessia  Scotorum  immo 
Romanomm,  ut  Christ lani,  iu  ut  Romani  litis,  ut  deeantetur  vobiscum  oportet  omni  bora  orationn 
vox  ills  laudabilia  Curie  teuton,  Chritte  Itstion,  omnia  Kclcasia  quae  coquitur  me  cantet  Cyrit 
lettion,  Chrutt  letsion,  Deo  gratia*." — FoL  9,  p.  a,  col.  1. 

The  next  document  in  the  collection  is  the  annotations  of  Tirechan,  which, 
as  the  transcriber  states,  were  taken  "  from  the  mouth  or  book  of  Ultan,"  who 
was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Dal-Conckubair,  at  Ardbraccan,  and  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  In  this  tract,  which  is  a  collection  of  tradi- 
tional notices,  not  a  regular  life  of  the  Apostle,  the  mission  of  Patrick,  after  the 
death  of  Palladius,  is  thus  distinctly  recorded : 

«  Xiii  anno  Teothoaii  Imperatoris  a  Celestino  Epiacopo,  Papa  Rome,  Patriciua  Epiacopua  ad 
doctrinam  Scottorum  mittitur  ;  qui  Celeatious  xlv  episcopus  a  Pctro  Apoatoio  in  Urbe  Roma. 

"  Paladins  Episcopus  primo  mittitur,  qui  Patriciua  alio  nomine  appellabatur ;  qui  martyrium 
pasfus  est  apud  Scotlos  ut  tradunt  Sancti  antiqui.  Deinde  Patriciua  secundus  ab  anguolo  Dei, 
Victor  nomine,  et  a  Celestino  Papa  mittitur ;  cui  Hibernia  tota  credidit ;  qui  earn  peno  tolam 
babtiiavii."— Fol.  16,  p.  o,  col.  1. 

The  next  tract  is  the  preface  addressed  by  Maccuthenius,  the  author  of  the 
first  life  in  this  volume,  as  already  noticed,  to  Aidus,  Bishop  of  Sletty,  for  whom  it 
was  written ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  table  of  the  heads  of  the  chapters  contained 
in  the  first  book.  This  preface  and  table  have  been  placed  out  of  their  proper 
order,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  transcriber,  who  was  a  different  scribe  from 
the  person  who  copied  the  life  itself;  and  hence  Ussher,  who  had  this  book  in  his 
possession,  says  on  one  occasion, — Primordia,  p.  818, — that  the  Life  of  Patrick, 
by  Maccuthenius,  contained  only  the  heads  of  chapters ;  and  yet,  subsequently 
seeing  his  error,  although  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  state  it,  he  several  times  refers 
to  the  life  itself  as  the  work  of  this  author,  and  on  one  occasion,  p.  832,  gives  a 
long  extract  from  it.   This  apparent  inconsistency  did  not  escape  the  observation 
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of  Colgan,  though  he  was  not  able  to  account  for  it — See  Trios  Thaum.  p.  218, 
col.  1.  That  this  preface  and  table  of  contents  belong  to,  and  should  have  been 
prefixed  to  the  first  book  of  the  work  of  Maccuthenius,  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
their  perfect  agreement  with  the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  by  the  fact  that  a 

The  settlement  of  this  point  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  determines, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  age  of  the  life  itself.  And  as  the  preface  clearly  shews  that, 
even  at  the  period  of  the  composition  of  this  work,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
foundation  of  all  the  subsequent  lives,  as  well  as  the  notices  in  Erric  of  Auxerre 
and  Nennius,  the  greatest  uncertainty  existed  respecting  the  history  of  Patrick, 
and  as  the  writer  acknowledges  that  his  authorities  were  doubtful,  and  their 
truth  suspected  by  many,  it  necessarily  follows,  not  only  that  the  details  of  sub- 
sequent writers  on  the  points  under  consideration,  not  contained  in  this  life,  must 
have  but  little  claim  to  historical  authenticity,  but  also  that  even  the  statements 
of  Maccuthenius  himself,  must  be  received  with  considerable  caution. 

The  preface  alluded  to  runs  as  follows  : 

"Qnoniam  quidem,  mi  Domino  Aido,  multi  conati  lunt  ordinare  narralionctn  utique  istam 
secundum  quod  patres  eorum,  et  qui  minialri  ab  initio  fuerunl  sermonis,  tradiderunl  illU;  sed 
propter  diffieillimum  narrationis  opus,  diversaaque  opinions*,  et  plurimorum  plurimas  luspiciones, 
numquam  ad  unum,  certumque  historias  tramitcm  pervenierunt :  idco,  ni  fallor,  juxla  hoc  nojlrorum 
proverbium,  ut  deducuntur  pueri  in  ambitcathrum,  in  hoc  pericuiossum  et  profundum  narrationis 
sanetJC  pylagus,  turgontibus  proterve  gurgitum  aggcribus  inter  aculisaimos  Carubdcs  per  ignota 
aequora  insitos,  a  nullis  adhuc  lintribus,  excepto  tantum  uno  patris  mei  cognito,  si  expertum  atquo 
occupatum  ingeni  olim  ei  puerilem  remi  cymbam  deduxi.  Sed  ne  magnum  de  parvo  videar  finguere, 
pauca  hec  de  muliis  Sancti  Patricii  gratis  parva  peritia,  inccrtis  auctoribus,  memoria  labili,  attrito 
sensu,  rib  scrmono,  sed  affectu  pissimo,  caritatis  et  sanctitatis  Iueb  et  auctoritatis  imperio  oboedens, 
carptim,  gravatimque  explicaie  aggrediar." — Fol.  20,  p.  a,  col.  1 . 

After  the  table  of  contents  the  following  notice  is  appended  : — "  Haec  pauca 
de  Sancti  Patricii  peritia  et  virtutibus  Muirchu  Muccumachtheni,  dictante  Aiduo 
Slebtiensis  civitatis  Episcopo  conscripsit." — Eol.  20,  b,  i. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  folio  of  this  life  has  been  lost  since 
the  book  was  in  the  possession  of  Archbishop  Usshcr,  but  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treated  are  preserved  by  Probus,  though,  as  usual,  in  an  amplified  or  interpo- 
lated form,  as  appears  from  the  titles  of  the  chapters  given  in  the  table  already 
referred  to.    These  titles,  however,  throw  but  little  light  on  the  subject  now 
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under  consideration ;  but,  though  they  seem  to  shew  that  the  writer  believed 
that  Patrick  never  went  to  Rome,  they  concur  with  the  other  lives  in  referring 
the  date  of  his  consecration  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Palladius. 
The  tides  of  the  lost  chapters,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  his  mission,  are  here 

given  :  (Fol.  20,  a,  i.) 

"  De  ortu  Patricii  et  ejui  prima  captivitstc 
De  narigio  ejui  cum  genutu,  et  relatione  diserti  cibo  aibi  geatibbui  dirinitoa  delate. 
De  aecunda  captura  quain  senii  deciee  diebua  ab  iuimicu  prtetuloral. 
De  susreptionc  iua  a  parentibua  ubi  agnoTeruot  cum. 

De  inrentione  Sancti  Germani  in  Galliis  et  ideo  non  exi»it  ultra. 
De  aetate  ejus  quando  ruaitavit  eum  aiiguelu*  ut  veniret  adhue. 
De  revcraiooe  ejut  de  Gallii  et  ordioatiooe  Palladii  et  mox  morte  ejus. 
De  ordinatione  ejiu  ab  Amalborego  Epiacopo,  Uefuncto  Palladio. 

De  regc  gentUi  habcto  in  Tomoria  quando  venerat  Sanctu*  Patriciui  babtiamum  portana." 

The  remaining  tract  is  called  the  Book  of  the  Angel.  It  relates  chiefly  to 
the  rights  due  to  the  See  of  Armagh ;  and  contains  nothing  which  throws  any 
light  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  fabrication  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Armagh ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid 
a  suspicion  that  all  the  lives  in  this  Book  of  Armagh  have  been  written  with  a 
view  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  are  the  most  ancient  lives  of 
the  saint  now  extant,  and  the  originals  from  which  all  the  more  amplified  lives 
published  by  Colgan  have  been  derived ;  and  the  conclusion  therefore  follows, 
that  the  mission  of  a  Patrick  in  432  rests  on  authorities  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  authorities  are  so  uncertain  and 
contradictory,  and,  as  Maccuthenius  acknowledges,  derived  from  such  doubtful, 
and  even  then  suspected  sources,  that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  a  suspicion 
that  this  Patrick  may  be  no  other  than  the  Palladius  of  the  Roman  authorities, 
and  that  the  particulars  of  his  life  may  have  been  drawn  up  from  materials  as 
properly  belonging  to  the  biography  of  the  Sen-Patrick  of  the  Irish  authorities  as 
to  his  own.  The  probability  of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  will  be  increased 
by  an  investigation  of  the  authorities  which  treat  of  the  time  of  his  death  and 
place  of  his  burial,  to  be  next  noticed. 

4.  The  year  of  his  death.    On  this  point  the  authorities  are  all  at  variance. 
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The  dates  in  the  oldest  documents,— the  lives  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,— appear 
to  agree  with  those  to  which  the  death  of  Sen-Patrick  is  referred  by  the  an- 
nalists. The  life  by  Maccuthenius  is,  indeed,  silent  on  this  head,  but,  as  it  states 
that  the  saint  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  as  a 
similar  statement  is  made  in  the  life  by  Tirechan,  in  which  the  death  of  Patrick 
is  placed  two  or  five  years  before  the  death  of  Laoghaire,— that  is,  according  to 
the  chronology  of  the  Irish  Annals,  in  458  or  461, — it  may  be  concluded  that 
both  biographers  concur  on  this  point ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  also  places  the  death  of  Patrick  the  Apostle  in  458.  It  has,  however, 
been  already  shewn  that  these  are  the  dates  assigned  by  the  Irish  annalists  to 
the  death  of  the  first  or  Sen-Patrick ;  and  that  these  dates  must  refer  to  him  is 
obvious,  as,  if  they  belonged  to  the  Patrick  who  came  in  432,  it  would  contradict 
the  statement  in  all  the  lives,  that  he  was  sixty  years  preaching  in  Ireland. 

But  the  Irish  annalists,  (is  well  as  a  crowd  of  foreign  writers,  place  the  death 
of  Patrick,  the  Archbishop  and  Apostle  of  the  Irish,  in  491,  492,  or  493.  Thus 
the  entry  in  Tighcarnach,  which  has  been  copied  by  most  of  the  subsequent 
annalists,  quotes  an  ancient  Irish  quatrain  as  authority  for  the  date  493 : 

« A.  D.  493.  Patriciut  Archiepucoput  et  Apottohu  ffibtrnenrium  anno  ttatu  rue  cente- 
rimo  vigtrimo,  xvu  Kal.  April,  quievil. 

"  O  jjenemam  Cpipe,  cetm  aie,  From  (he  birth  of  Christ,  a  pleasant  period, 

Cecpe  ceo  pop  cnem  nocaio  Four  hundred  above  fair  ninety, 

Ceopa  b  I  mod  in  paep  lap  pem  Three  noble  years  after  that 

Co  bap  paopaic  ppim  Gppccnl."  To  the  death  of  Patrick,  chief  Apostle. 

This  quatrain  is  also  quoted  by  the  Four  Masters,  and  in  all  the  copies  of 
the  Chronicon  Scotorum  preserved  in  Dublin,  and  most  correctly  in  Duald  Mac 
Firbis's  copy  of  that  work,  preserved  in  the  MS.  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  which  is  here  given  with  Colgan's  translation,  Trias  Thaum.  p.  234  : 

"  O  jenap  Cpipc, — uipearh  uic,  A  nato  Christo  (calculaudo  recti-), 

Cerpe  ctao  pop  cuomnocoic  Quadringcnti  cum  nonaginta, 

Ceopa  bliaona  beacc  top  pin  Et  tribus  annis  insuper, 

Jo  bup  paoparj  ppiom  Qppail.  Usque  ad  mortem  Patricii,  prtecipui  Apostoli  nostri." 

And  thus,  if  this  passage  be  not  an  interpolation,  which  is  not  very  probable, 
it  would  appear  that  Tighearnach  understood  this  Patrick,  the  Archbishop  and 
Apostle,  as  a  different  person  from  an  earlier  Patrick,  whose  birth,  captivity,  and 
death  he  had  before  recorded.    But  still  the  accuracy  of  this  date  will  be  apt  to 
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be  doubted  by  the  impartial  investigator,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  not 
found  in  the  original  lives  of  the  Saint,  and  a  suspicion  can  hardly  fail  to  arise 
that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  necessity  for  reconciling  the  sixty  years  assigned  to 
the  Saint's  mission  in  Ireland  with  the  year  432,  in  which  it  is  asserted  to  have 
commenced.  As  to  the  foreign  authorities,  they  can  have  little  weight  in  this 
question  as  the  most  ancient  of  them,  that  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  is  not  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Another  point  connected  with  this  question  is  the  reputed  day  of  his  death ; 
and  on  this  the  authorities,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  all  concur  in  the  statement, 
that  it  was  the  17th  of  March.    Thus  in  the  earliest,  the  Book  of  Armagh  : 


"   Quod  in  die  xvi  KaJ.  Aprilis  pcraclis  totius  ejus  vitas  annLs  .cxx.  et  provencrat 

omnibus  totius  Hybernias  annis  celobralur."— Maccuthentia. 

"  SoIlempniUte  dormiutionis  ejus  honorari  [debot]  in  modio  veris  per  .iii.  dim  et  .iii. 
bono  cibo  prstter  carnem  quasi  Patriciua  veniissot  in  vita  in  bostium."—  Tirecha*. 


So  also  in  the  Feilire  or  Festihginm  of  Acngus,  at  the  17th  of  March  : 


tascm?  75RGN1  aiNe, 

Flamma  sol  is  puri, 

aspoc  ei?eNO  oi^e, 


pacrcaic  comec  mice 

Patricius  cu*t04  millium 

ROp  D1C1U  DIOR  UR01756. 

Fuit 


MS 


Here  then  is  a  perfect  agreement  of  all  the  authorities,  ancient  as  well 
modern,  as  to  the  day  at  present  universally  received  as  the  festival  of  the  Irish 
Apostle ;  and  this  day  is  altogether  different  from  that  assigned  to  the  death  of 
Sen-Patrick,  as  well  as  different  from  any  one  of  the  days,  for  there  are  several, 
assigned  as  that  of  the  death  of  Palladius.  But  though  these  records  seem  clearly  to 
establish  the  fact  that  a  second  Patrick,  the  reputed  Apostle,  died  on  the  17th  of 
March,  the  very  great  degree  of  uncertainty  respecting  the  day  as  well  as  year  of  the 
death  of  Palladius,  leave  it  by  no  means  clear  that  this  may  not  as  properly  be 
his  day.  The  day  of  Palladius's  death  is  variously  assigned  to  the  15th  and  25th 
of  December,  431,  and  to  the  27th  of  January  and  6th  of  July,  432  ;  and  where 
three  of  these  dates  must  obviously  be  wrong,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
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that  the  fourth  may  be  wrong  also.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious,  that 
without  rejecting  the  most  ancient  historical  evidences,  the  existence  of  a  second 
Patrick  cannot  be  questioned,  whether  this  Patrick  was  Palladius  or  not ;  and  if 
he  were  not  Palladius,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impossible,  to  collect  any 
authentic  circumstances  relative  to  his  history.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  on  this  head  without  rejecting  as  fabrications  all  the  historical 
dates  of  the  annalists  and  the  authority  of  Acngus  and  Fiech's  Scholiast,  relative 
to  the  elder  Patrick ;  but  this  rejection  would  be  wholly  unwarrantable,  for 
though  there  might  have  been  a  motive  to  fabricate  authorities  in  support  of 
the  history  of  the  second  Patrick,  after  it  had  been  shaped  into  something  like 
form,  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  have  been  none  to  induce  those  writers  to  do 
so  in  opposition  to  that  history,  and  thus  contradict  even  their  own  statements. 
Dr.  Lanigan,  who,  on  this  question,  rejects  the  best  authorities  when  they  war 
with  his  hypothesis,  and  admits  the  worst  when  they  support  it,  finding  that  the 
dates  assigned  by  the  annalists  to  the  death  of  Sen- Patrick,  whom  he  wished  to 
make  identical  with  the  apostle,  would  not  agree  with  the  tradition  of  the  Irish 
that  the  latter  died  on  a  Wednesday,  assigns  the  death  of  Patrick  to  the  year  465, 
and  this  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  and  because  he 
found  that  the  1 7th  of  March  in  that  year  fell  on  Wednesday,  as  well  as  in  493. 
But  he  should  have  acknowledged  that  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  with  respect  to 
their  chronology,  are  weak  authority  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  more  ancient 
annals,  and  particularly  when  they  arc  not  corroborated  by  other  documents ;  and 
even  if  the  fact  were  otherwise,  the  passage  in  question  could  not  be  received  as 
an  authentic  record,  because  it  bears  the  evidence  of  an  error  in  the  transcription, 
as  can  be  clearly  shewn.  The  passage  is  as  follows ; — "  An.  cccclxxxviii.  Kl. 
Quies  Patridi  in  xvi  Kl.  April.  Anno  ccccxxxii.  a  passione  Domini.  Quie* 
Meic  Cuilind  Luscai."  Thus  it  appears  that  the  year  intended  was  488,  and 
that  the  death  of  Mac  Cuilinn,  Bishop  of  Lusk,  is  placed  in  the  same  year  with 
that  of  Patrick.  But  Mac  Cuiiitm  died,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Tighearnach 
and  Ulster,  in  4<J5 ;  and  as  all  the  events  in  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  this 
period  are  a  few  years  antedated,  it  is  obvious  that  an  error  has  been  committed 
in  the  numerals,  from  which  Dr.  Lanigan's  conclusion  was  drawn. 

").  The  place  of  his  interment.  It  will  have  been  recollected  that  the  Irish, 
as  well  as  the  Glastonbury  authorities,  concur  in  the  statement  that  Sen-Patrick, 
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or  Sencx  Patriciug,  was  interred  at  Glastonbury;  but  according  to  the  lives, 
Patrick  the  Apostle  was  buried  at  Saul  or  Downpatrick.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  accounts  are  so  legendary  and  contradictory,  that,  if  any  conclusion 
could  be  drawn,  it  would  be  that  they  are  all  fabulous,  and  that  nothing  was 
known  on  the  subject.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Tirechan,  who  writes  that 
where  his  bones  are  no  one  knew :— «  ubi  sunt  ossa  ejus  nemo  novit."  It  is 
true,  that  he  afterwards  states  that  his  place  of  burial  was  pointed  out  at  Saul- 
Patrick  by  St.  Columbkille,  through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit : 

«  Cotomb  cille  Spiritu  Sancto  insliganto  ottondit  tepulturam  Palricii,  ubi  est  confirmat,  id  est  in 


dc  Brittannia,  et  conductio  omnium  Sanctorum  Uibcrui*  in  die  judieii."— Fol.  15, 6,  &  16,  a. 

But  this  legend  was  evidently  fabricated  after  the  death  of  Columbkille,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  Saul  the  honor  of  having  the  sepulchre  of  both. 

The  life  by  Maccuthcnius  has  a  more  ridiculous  legend  to  account  for  his 
interment  at  Dun-let h-glaisse.  It  states  that  the  saint,  feeling  his  end  approach- 
ing, commanded  himself  to  be  carried  to  Armagh,  but  was  prevented  by  an 
angel,  who  desired  him  to  return  to  Saul ;  and  that  afterwards  the  same  angel 
advised  him  as  to  his  burial,  and  directed  that  after  his  death  two  untamed  oxen 
should  be  suffered  to  proceed  wherever  they  wished,  and  that  where  they  should 
rest  a  church  should  be  founded  in  honour  of  his  body,  which  was  accomplished 
accordingly,  the  Son  of  God  guiding  them  to  Dun-leth-glaisse,  where  Patrick 
was  buried.  These  legends  require  no  comment ;  and  it  is  pitiable  to  find  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Lanigan  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  uncertainty  on  this  point 
apparent  in  the  lives,  by  the  supposition  that  the  exact  spot  of  his  grave  only  was 
meant.  But,  according  to  Maccuthenius,  the  exact  spot  was  known,  for  he  says 
that  in  after  times,  when  the  church  was  in  progress  of  building  over  his  body, 
the  men  who  were  digging  the  ground  perceived  fire  to  break  out  from  the  grave, 
and  retiring,  they  fled  with  fear  from  the  flame.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  on 
this  point  the  ancient  annals  arc  silent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Annals  of 
Ulster,  in  which  is  transcribed  from  the  Life  of  Columbkille,  the  legend  that 
narrates  that  saint's  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  of  Patrick,  but  without  naming 
the  locality. 

From  the  preceding  data,  then,  it  will  be  apparent : 

1.  That  the  Irish  authorities  clearly  prove  the  existence  of  at  least  two  teachers 
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of  Christianity  in  Ireland  popularly  called  Patrick,  namely,  Sen-Patrick,  and 
Patrick  the  Archbishop ;  and,  that  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Lanigan  to  shape  a  con- 
sistent life  of  the  Irish  Apostle,  by  making  him  identical  with  the  Sen-Patrick 
of  the  Irish  and  Glastonbury  authorities,  can  only  be  sustained  by  an  unwar- 
rantable rejection  of  the  most  ancient  records  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  by 
substituting  in  their  place  conjectures  cither  wholly  gratuitous,  or,  at  best, 
founded  on  documents  of  inferior  credit 

2.  That  the  most  ancient  Irish  annals  appear  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  first  Patrick  and  the  second,  the  one  being  called  St.  Patrick,  or  Sen-Patrick, 
and  the  second  Patricius  Archiepiscopus  et  Apostolus,  an  epithet  which  is  obvi- 
ously applicable  to  the  Patrick  of  Celestine ;  and  that  while  the  death  of  the 
latter  is  placed  in  the  year  492  or  4<J3,  the  death  of  the  first  Patrick  is  placed  by 
the  same  annalists  in  458  or  401. 

3.  That  the  acts  of  these  two  Patricks  have  been  so  blended  together  by 
the  biographers — if  they  may  be  so  called — of  the  supposed  apostle's  life,  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  separate  them,  or  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
the  acts  which  properly  belong  to  cither ;  though  this  much  may  perhaps  be 
gathered,  that  the  first,  or  Sen-Patrick,  appears  to  have  preceded  the  mission  of 
Palladius;  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Confessio,  and  the  Irish  Hymn,  which 
last  is  now  first  published  in  this  memoir,  if  these  productions  be  not  spurious; 
and,  that  he  died  about  the  year  4fil,  and  was  interred  at  Glastonbury,  whither  he 
had  retired,  as  it  would  appear,  previously  to  the  mission  of  the  second  Patrick. 

4.  That  the  acts  of  the  second  Patrick  are  so  feebly  supported  by  ancient 
historical  evidences  with  respect  to  dates,  time  and  place  of  birth,  death,  and 
burial,  and  every  thing  except  his  mission,  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  even 
on  this  point  there  may  have  been  a  fabrication,  and  that  he  may  have  been  no 
other  than  the  Palladius  of  the  Roman  authorities,  whose  life  is  involved  in  an 
equal  degree  of  mystery. 

In  support  of  this  perhaps  novel  conjecture  many  facts  from  the  ancient  lives 
and  other  authorities  might  be  adduced,  of  which  a  few  will  suffice  : 

1.  That  the  oldest  Irish  authorities  shew  that  Palladius  was  also  called 
Patrick. 

2.  That  the  Roman  authorities,  as  well  as  Bede,  while  they  record  the 
mission  of  Palladius,  arc  wholly  silent  respecting  Patrick. 
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3.  That  Prosper  ascribes  the  same  success  to  the  mission  of  Palladium  that 
the  Irish  do  to  that  of  Patrick. 

4.  That  in  die  various  copies  of  the  Annals  of  Tighearnach,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Chronicon  Scotorunu,  and  which  supply  the  chasms  in  the  Bodleian 
copy  of  those  annals,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  mission  of  Palladius,  but  of  that 
of  Patrick  only. 

5.  That  in  the  different  versions  or  copies  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  as  remarked 
by  Ussher,  where  the  mission  of  Palladius  is  recorded,  no  mention  is  made  of 
that  of  Patrick,  and  that  where  that  of  Patrick  is  given  that  of  Palladius  is 
omitted,  and  that  the  dates  are  the  same  in  all,  and  the  words  the  same,  excepting 
in  the  names,  whether  referring  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

Ad.  ectexxx.  Hep  par  Pallabiur  a  renb  rpam  Celertme  pam  Papan  co  bobianbe 
Scotrum  rullpiht. — Cod.  Cot. 

An.  ccccxxx.  Hep  par  Pacpicmp  a  renb  ppam  Cclerrinc  thsc  Papan  co  bobmannt 
Scorcum  pulluhc— Cod.  Pctroburg.  el  Ltiud. 

6.  That  in  the  extract  given  in  the  preceding  sheet  from  the  Leabhar  Breac 
Palladius  is  stated  to  have  brought  with  him  from  Rome  a  copy  of  the  Gospel 
for  St  Patrick,  a  circumstance  which  would  hardly  be  explicable  if  the  Irish 
Apostle  succeeded  him. 

7.  That  Sen-Patrick  is  stated,  in  the  oldest  authorities,  to  have  been  the 
master  or  instructor  of  the  patron  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  life  by  Probus  it  is 
stated  that  the  latter  was  ordained  priest  by  a  St,  Seuior. 

8.  That  Palladius,  according  to  an  ancient  authority  quoted  by  Ussher,  was, 
like  Patrick,  a  Briton. 

9.  That  Patrick  and  Palladius,  according  to  the  lives,  landed  at  the  same 
harbour  in  Wicklow,  and  were  opposed  by  the  same  chief. 

10.  That  Palladius  and  Patrick  are  stated  to  have  brought  the  same  relics  of 
the  Apostles  from  Rome,  though,  according  to  Maccuthenius,  St.  Patrick  never 
proceeded  farther  than  Gaul. 

11.  That  Palladius,  according  to  Prosper,  was  the  instigator  of  the  mission  of 
Gcrmanus  to  Britain  to  root  out  the  Pelagian  heresy,  while,  according  to  the  lives, 
Patrick  accompanied  Gcrmanus  to  Britain  for  the  same  purpose. 

12.  That  Palladius  is  said  to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  his  mission,  and  that 
he  left  Ireland  to  return  to  Rome;  and  the  oldest  of  the  lives  published  by 
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Colgan,  that  by  Probus,  states  that  Patrick  also  was  unsuccessful,  and  revisited 
Rome  to  obtain  the  apostolic  benediction,  but  that  he  afterwards  returned  to 
Ireland. 

13.  Lastly,  it  may  be  repeated,  that  nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  year  in 
which  cither  this  second  Patrick  or  Palladius  died,  or  the  place  where  they  were 
interred,  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  Patrick  died  in  Ireland,  nor 
could  the  relics  of  Sen-  Patrick  only  have  been  venerated  at  Armagh,  as  it  is  stated 
they  were,  if  those  of  the  second  Patrick  could  have  been  obtained. 

These  coincidences  are  thrown  out  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned,  with 
a  hope  that  they  may  assist  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  impartial  investigation  of  this 
interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Ireland ;  and  though  the  subject  has  led  to 
a  much  more  extensive  apparent  digression  from  the  immediate  object  of  this 
memoir  than  was  anticipated,  or  was  desirable,  still  it  cannot  be  considered  as  out 
of  place  in  a  dissertation  on  the  history  of  a  spot  in  which  the  first  great  effort  is 
said  to  have  been  made  to  establish  Christianity  in  the  country,  by  the  conversion 
of  its  monarch  and  chieftains.  But,  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  hoped  that 
an  effort  to  assist  in  the  elucidation  of  a  subject  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so 
important  as  that  on  which  the  whole  chronology  of  Irish  history  has  been  erected, 
by  the  publication,  in  a  faithful  and  ungarblcd  manner,  of  ancient  documents, 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  hitherto  locked  up  from  the  learned,  may  be 
received  in  a  spirit  of  indulgence. 

To  resume  the  list  of  kings  : 

IV.  Muircheartach  Mac  Earca  succeeded  Lughaidh,  according  to  Tigh- 
earnach,  in  the  year  509,  but,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  with  which 
Ware  and  O'Flaherty  agree,  in  513,  there  having  been,  according  to  the  latter 
annals,  an  interregnum  of  five  years'  duration. 

The  following  notice  of  the  reign  of  this  prince  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
Lecan,  fol.  306,  p.  a.  col.  1 : 

Do  50b  cpu  muipchepench   (.1.  ITlac  Muirchertach,  (i.  e.  Mac  Ere*,)  ion  of  Mu- 

epcajmac  murpeoaich,  mic  eogain,  mic  redhach,  son  of  EogMi,  »on  of  Ni«ll  of  the  Nine 
Nell  NurguiUaicK,  prji  n-fcpeno  pi  ceudipa      Hostages,  assumed  the  governmeut  of  Ireland  for 


blwoan  pichec  a  period  of  twenty-four  years. 

Ipaipi  oeprhea  mac  Cpca  p<s  niuipchep-  Muirchertach  was  called  Mac  Erca, 

ench  .1.  pepc  ehucuT-caip  eppoc  6pc  SUmja  Ere,  Bishop  of  Slane,  placed  hi*  affection  upon 

00,  01a  noebpau  po :  him  ;  of  whom  was  said  : 
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fcrpoc  ePt,  

Cec  ni  eon  ccpo'io  pa  cepc. 
Cuch  uen  bepep  c°  cePe  «-"«>P 
poppbcno  bemvichc  6ppoic  Cpc. 
No,  ip  1  Gape,  wvgen  touipn,  o  i 
ocup  ipoipi  ci  oepehea  Blue  6upca  oe. 

Do  chuip  ehpa  muipchcpench  eechcxi 
o'mppaib  na  6opoma,  ocup  ni  uaip  uch 
earn  oo  gellcm  oo;  ocup  oo  chmoil  ITIuip- 
cheapeuch  pip  leictii  Cuino  ocup  uiiipli 
oloinoi  Conaill  eupjibpecrj;,  mic  Neill. 
Ceucair  qva  faitpu^  co  ftpc*ijpnb  nn 
n-ajraio  oo  chup  choc  pe  huib  Neill,  in> 
UUino  mut  OimUnnj,  im  pij  rVii  jen  ;  ocup 
miprhep  each  Oconi  i  mfipeaguib  eruppu, 
ocup  mapbrap  arm  Clpogul  ITW  Conaill 
fcupphpeajc,  ocup  Cole u  ITIac  Cloirhi.  true 
Cpu  ino,  in*c  pcol  i  in  flit  C  pan,  mic  Collo 
Uu-cpich,  pi  Clipjiall  (  ocup  bpipetp  pop 
fViijnib  m  each  pin,  ocup  earn  imw  ail  i, 
cop  chobo>5  cell  clwich  in  bopornu  in  ecu  po 
bii  beo  i  ipum.  Ip  oo  in  carhaib  pin  oo 
thuip  muipcliepracri  .1.  e<rch  Giblinoi,  ocup 
each  BV1151  Uilbe,  ocup  ejeh  Cllnvune 
<ic>ip  opcum  rxi  Clutch  pop  birgnitj,  o«i 
noebrx.16 : 

Cnc  Chtnoeich,  cm  tllroame,— 


Pa  h-uimpip  aippopic  an 
Opcum  nn  Clinch,  each  Clionc, 


Bishop  Ere,  

Whatever  lie  adjusted  was  right. 
Whoever  judge?  justly  and  fairly 
Will  rere'ne  the  blessing  of  BUhop  Ere* 
Or,  Earr,  the  daughter  of  Luarn,  was  his 
mother,  and  from  her  he  was  called  Mae  Erca. 

Muirchertach  sent  messengers  to  demand  the 
Born,  arid  he  did  not  obtain  it,  but  a  promise  of  a 
battle  in.tead.  And  Muirchertach  assembled  the 
men  of  /.tath-Cuinn  and  the  nobles  of  the  race 
of  Conall  Earrbreagh,  the  son  of  Niall.  The 
Lagenians  came  to  Bregia  against  them,  under 
the  conduct  of  Illann,  the  son  of  Dunlaing,  King 
of  L.-imter.  to  jjive  b-ltlc  Id  the  Hy-Niall.  Ami 
the  bat  lie  of  Deala,  in  Bregia,  was  fought  between 
them,  in  wtuYh  were  slain  Ardgal,  the  son  of 
Conall  Earrbreagh,  and  Colcti,  son  of  Cloithi,  son 
of  Criinn,  son  of  IVdhlimidh  Casan,  son  of  Colla 
Dacruh,  King  of  Airgiall ;  and  the  Lagenians 
were  defeated  in  this  battle,  and  in  many  others, 
so  thai  he  raised  the  liar*  without  a  battle,  while 
he  lived  afterwards.  Among  those  battle*  fought 
by  Muirchertach,  were  the  battle  of  Eibhltmir 
and  the  battle  of  Mafh  Aitbh*,  and  the  battle  of 
Atmhaiu,  and  the  devastation  of  the  Cliacfu 
against  the  Eagcnians  ;  of  which  was  said  : 
The  battle  of  Cinn  eich,  the  battle  of  j 


It  was  an  illustrious  famous  period;— 
The  devastation  of  the  Cliaths,  the  battle  of 
Aidhne, 

And  the  battle  of  Mash  Ailhhe. 


Ocopcach  IBH151  Qilbi. 

Muirchertach,  according  to  Tighcaniach,  perished  in  the  house  of  Clctty, 
over  the  Boyne,  in  534,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years.  His  death,  and  the 
manner  of  it  are  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  thus :— "  A.  D.  nxxxiii. 
DemerswMuirceTtai<r,filii  Erce,  in  <l»lio  pleno  vino,  in  arce  Cleti^  supra  Boin." 

It  appears  from  all  the  authorities  that  Muirchertach  was  a  Christian;  and  he 
should  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  first  Irish  monarch  who  was  so.    In  the 


•  H,„  1  ,..v,i„  lf        quote!  t,j  TigknlMHt..  "1,0  ucriU.  il  10  St  Palri.k. 
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record  of  his  death  given  by  Tighcarnach,  the  following  fragments  of  very 
ancient  poems  are  quoted,  to  the  understanding  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
that,  according  to  a  curious  Irish  tale,  a  copy  of  which,  on  vellum,  is  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  (H.  2.  10,  p.  316.)  this  monarch  fell  a 
victim  to  the  revenge  of  a  concubine  named  Sheen,  for  whom  he  had,  for  some 
time,  abandoned  his  queen,  but  whom  he  afterwards  consented  to  put  away  at  the 
command  of  his  relative  St.  Cairncach  of  Tuilen.  This  concubine,  according 
to  the  tale,  which  is  of  a  wild  and  imaginative  character,  having  lost  her 
father,  mother,  sister  and  others  of  her  family,  who  were  of  the  old  tribe  of  Tara, 
by  the  hand  of  Muirchcrtach  in  the  battle  of  Cirb,  now  Assy  on  the  Boyne,  threw 
herself  in  his  way  and  became  his  mistress  for  the  express  purpose  of  wreaking  her 
vengeance  upon  him  with  the  greater  facility.  And  the  story  states  that  she 
burned  the  house  of  Cletty  over  the  head  of  the  monarch,  who,  when  scorched 
by  the  flames  plunged  into  a  puncheon  of  wine  in  which  he  was  suffocated. 
These  verses  appear  to  have  been  quoted  by  Tighcarnach  from  a  very  ancient 
copy  of  this  tragical  story.  In  the  Leahhar  Oabhala  of  the  O'Clery's  the 
first  quatrain  of  this  extract  is  attributed  to  St.  Cairncach,  who  is  said  to  have 
foretold  that  the  king  would  come  to  this  fatal  end.  It  should  also  be  stated 
that  the  text  of  these  Bardic  verses,  as  printed  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  is  so  full 
of  errors  as  to  render  their  meaning  unintelligible,  but  the  true  reading  is  here 
restored  from  the  Leabhar  Gabhala  of  the  O'Clery's,  the  Book  of  Lecan,  and 
from  the  copies  of  Tighcarnach,  the  Chronicon  Scotorum,  and  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  : 

ST.  CAIRNEACH'S  PROPHECY. 

Ip  om  oman  up  in  ben,  I  am  fearful  of  the  woman, 

1m  a  luiopi  i lop  pin,*  Around  whom  many  storms  shall  more, 

dp  an  reap  loipcpioep  1  «"  For       "n*0  wh°  »D*11  !>e  burned  in  fire 


pop  caeb  Cleicich  buiopeup  pin.  On  the  side  of  Cletty  wine  shall  drown. 

Sin  in  ben  po  mopb  chu,  Sin  is  the  woman  who  kills  thee, 

Q  mec  epca,  map  10  chiu  ,  O,  son  of  Erca,  as  I  see  ; 

*  Im  U  lumopi  lUrp  pin.  Thi»  line  I,  intentionally  nw<l«  oracular,  tola  to  convey  a  double  tanning,  likt  the 
•  nponiei  of  ancient  oraclea,  and  Menu  to  hive  been  rut  Into  th*  mouth  of  St.  Calrnetrh  by  the  writer  of  the  tragical 
death  of  Mac  Earta.  The  verb  luaiopi  would  alio  mean  irt'W  rtptrt  i  and  pin,  th*  last  word  In  lbs  line,  which  ngtuftri 
I  or  nor.,  might  be  taken  for  the  nan*  of  Hac  Earca's  ( 
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ftio  imoa  a  WnimanrKi  bup, 
Cuippio  nech  fop  ainedlup. 
Ni  h-inmain  in  ben, 
Okiikio  comainm  Sin, 
TTIo  oui$  in  pijj  loipcep  cen  ; 
1  erg  CUirich  baiopio  pfn. 
»S'iis  said,  in  telling  her  names : 
1p  mipe  Caerxm  in  jen, 
Oo  cep  aipech  NeiU  j 

lp  3amao,,,5  mo  ninm> 
In  cac  01pm  <ip  pen. 
Oprwo,  fctiynao,  Sin  cen  oil, 
JJuer,  Jjupb  ocur5enKloaiS' 
Ocpao,  laceao,  pab  cen  5m, 
Ice  m'unmannu  up  uen  cai. 
Ccnnfaela  <*i"n»<  .- 

pillip  m  pi  j  TTkic  6pc<i 
llle.rh  hmi  NeiU, 
Sipic  puil  pepnu 
CI  muij  6pojaip  epicha  Cein. 
Pa  peer  pepaip  nai  caippchiu, 
Ocup  bio  cicm  bup  curhain  , 
Oo  bepc  jiullu  Ua  NeilL, 
Ctx  jiallu  muigi  IHuman. 


Many  shall  bo  her  names  here, 
She  will  put  one  astray. 
Not  loving  the  woman 
Whose  name  is  Sim, 

For  whose  sake  fire  shall  burn  the  king; 
Id  the  house  of  Clctly  \ 


I  am  Taetan,  the  1 
Who  shall  slay  the  heir  of  Niall ; 
Gamadaig  is  my  name, 
In  every  place  and  road. 
Osnad,  Easnad,  Sin,  without  reproach, 
Gaeth,  Garbh,  and  Gemadaig, 
Ochaad,  Iachtad,  saying  without  falsehood, 
Are  my  names  in  one  way. 

The  King  Mac  Erca  returns 

To  the  side  of  the  Hy-Niall, 

They  seek  the  blood  of  men 

In  Magh  Brogais,  of  the  country  of  Cian.* 

Seven  times  he  fought  nine  battle*, 

And  long  it  shall  be  remembered, 

He  obtained  the  hostages  of  the  Hy-Niall, 

With  tho  hostages  of  the  plain  of  Munster. 


It  should  perhaps  be  added,  that,  according  to  the  historical  talc  already 
noticed,  the  interference  of  St.  Cairncach  with  King  Muirchcartach  was  insti- 
gated by  his  queen,  Duaivseach,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Connaught,  whose 
spiritual  adviser  he  was,  and  that  Cairncach,  on  coming  to  the  house  of  the  king 
at  Cletty,  to  remonstrate  with  him,  having  been  refused  admittance,  became 
filled  with  religious  indignation,  and,  erecting  a  monument  for  the  monarch, 
ascended  it,  declared  his  reign  at  an  end,  and  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  dis- 
honoured mansion  and  its  locality,  in  the  following  words : 


orfrtend.lilp  between  tlx  Hy-NUU  and  Kunseou,  be  mUed  the  blood  of  both  tribe*  in  one  vessel,  sod  then  wrote  the 
eondiuoai  on  which  peart  was  nubllshrd  between  them.  "  X)o  jnicep  Kipum  coouc  iron  pn  ecuppu,  ocup 
cumaipcio  Caipnech  a  puil  m  oen  leapcap  oiblmib  }  ocup  pcpiBup  uihail  00  ponpue  m  cooac 
unn  pm."_ H.  2.  16,  p,  316. 

vol.  xviii.  q 
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Duma  na  clog  po  co  bp6ch,  Tho  mound  of  iho  bells  this  for  ever ; 

Pooepea  po  pmnpa  each,  For  tho  future  all  shall  sec  it, 


tenet  m  rpenpip  filic  Bpca,  The  monument  of  tho  hero  Mae  Erca, 

H!p  bo  clair  a  lmceatcn.  Whose  proceeding*  were  not  feeble. 


nVillacc  popr  an  rvilar^-p —  A  cur*e  [be]  u|ion  this  hill — 

Fop  CUiciuc  cernu  cuurei ;  Upon  Clotty  of  beautiful  hillock*  ; 


Nap  ap  maieh  a  irh  na  u  blicr,  May  not  its  com  nor  it«  milk  be  good  ; 

5up  «p  lun  oVarli  ir  o'unpitr.  May  it  be  full  of  hatred  and  i 


Mup  ub  aim  pi£  na  puipech  ;  May  neither  king  nor  chief  be  in  it ; 

Mi  015  neac  app  co  buroech.  No  one  shall  depurt  from  it  grateful. 


f)io  cumain  lim-pa  pern  Ut  I  shall  remember  during  my  day 

f.ecc  pi$  Gpenn  'p,n  oumu.  The  monument  of  the  King  of  Erin  in  the  mound. 

Ro  epcain  Caipnech  rpa  in  01m  imn  pin,  Cairnech  then  cursed  the  Dun,  and  rang  his 

ocup  po  benn  u  chlocc  unn,  ocup  cainic  app  bell  in  it,  and  afterward*  departed  under  sorrow 
iap  pin  po  bpon  ocup  pu  eoippi.  and  sailncss. 

That  tire  preceding  verses  though  very  ancient,  as  their  language  shews, 
are  of  a  later  date  than  the  time  referred  to,  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  yet  the 
fact  which  they  record  is  at  least  historical,  and  the  form  of  the  malediction  is 
likely  to  be  also  true,  as  it  seems  certain  that  in  consequence  of  the  saint's  curse, 
the  house  of  Clctty  was  for  ever  after  deserted  by  the  Irish  princes. 

V.  Tuathal  Maolgnrbh,  the  great  grandson  of  Niall,  succeeded,  according 
to  Tighcarnach,  in  534,  and,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  killed  in  544,  in 
the  battle  of  Greullach  Eiltc,  at  the  foot  of  Slicvc  Gamh,  in  Leyny,  in  the 
County  of  Sligo.  Nothing  remarkable  is  recorded  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch, 
except  that,  like  his  predecessors,  he  forced  the  Lagenians,  after  a  successful 
battle,  to  pay  him  the  Borumean  tribute,  which  he  received  without  further  con- 
test during  the  subsequent  years  of  his  reign.  The  annalists  do  not  record  the 
celebration  of  the  Fcis-  Teunirach  cither  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch  or  in  that 
of  his  predecessor. 

VI.  Ditirutaid  Mac  Fergus  Ceirb/teoif,  who  was  also  a  great  grandson  of 
Niall  the  Great,  succeeded,  and,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  according  to 
Tighcarnach  and  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  was  killed  in  565,  at  Iiathbcg,  in  Moy- 
linny,  in  the  now  County  of  Antrim.  His  head  was  buried  at  Clonmacnoise, 
and  his  body  at  Connor,  near  where  he  was  killed. 

Though  this  monarch  was,  at  least  nominally,  a  Christian,  yet  it  is  curious 
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to  observe  that  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  Druidism  still  lingered  in  the 
country  during  his  reign,  and  even  that  Dcrmot  himself  kept  a  Druid  in  his 
service.  These  facts  appear  from  a  notice  of  the  battle  of  Cuil-Drcitiutr,  as 
given  in  the  Annals  of  Tighcamach,  and  still  more  distinctly  from  an  account 
of  this  battle  ii»  the  Leabluir  Buidhe  of  the  Mac  Firbiscs  of  Lectin,  a  vellum 
MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  Class  II.  2.  Its  p.  873 : 


Cinoiho  Colum  Citli  Uii  Hull  in  Cu- 
viipcipc  oo  oiguilu  comuipci  pop  Oiupmnie. 
Cecaic  leip  mpum  pTS^T  «  «r  Oomiwll 
ou  TTVic  niuipLhepciiij  rflic  dmca,  ocup 
Qinmipe  IThic  Senna,  pi  Oineoil  Comntl, 
ocup  Nmoio  TTluc  Duach,  ocup  Cleo  lilac 
echach  Cipmcapna,  co  Conuthonb  leo. 
Do  J^ni   ppaech'in  nVic  Ceinipiiin,  tmoppu, 
oputDitipmiini,  oipbi  opinio  enp  inoupluaj. 
Ip  aw.  pin  op  bepe  Colum  Cilli  inpo  : 
Q.  Dia  cio  nuch  n-oinjbai  01110' 
In  cia  oup  in  nepnmaip  ap  a  tin'" 
In  c-ploij  oo  boinj  bpeueha  oino,1 
SI05  00  cm;;  a  omcKiU  ccnpnl 
Ip  nwc  uinbri  no  oop  muipri. 
Ip  c  mo  Dput,  n!m  cpa,' 
m  ic  De  ip  pipnc  co  n-jr,ena.' 
Ip  almno  pepup  alluftj," 
JJabap  fjuerain  piap  in  ptunj  !' 
po  la  barnin  puilr  buioe, 
1  u  hep.  puippi.' 


Culuablvillc  assembled  the  Hy-Niall  of  the 
North  to  revenue  his  protegee   un  Diarmait. 
There  came  with  him  then  Fergus  and  Domhnall, 
the  two  sons  of  Muirchcrtach  Mac  Erca,  and  Ain- 
mirc,  son  »f  Si-dna,  King  of  the  KineUConnell, 
and  Ninnidh,  son  of  Duach,  and  Aedh,  son  of 
Eochaidh  Tirmcbarna,  hating  the  C'onnacians  with 
them.    Fraechan,  son  of  Tcnisan,  the  Druid  of 
Diarmait,  then  made  the  Druidical  Airbhi  be- 
tween the  two  ho,ts.   Then  Columbliille  >aid  this : 
O  God!  why  will  thou  not  drive  from  us 
This  mist  whicli  envelope*  our  number  ? 
The  host  which  has  deprived  us  of  our  judgment, 
The  host  which  proceeds  around  the  earn  .' 
He  is  a  ton  «/* tturm  who  betray*  us  ! 
My  Druid, — he  will  not  refine  me, — 
Is  the  Son  of  God  and  truth  with  purity. 
How  grandly  he  gives  the  unset — 
The  steed  of  Baetan  before  the  host ! 
Power  by  Baetan  of  the  yellow  hair, 
Will  be  gained  from  Fjin  on  him  [the  sleed\ 


'  Q  oi<it  cioo  nuc  oinsba  an  cia,  Dup  a  n-epmaip  mip  a  Un. — rAnw.  Scot. 

*  In  ceo  oupp  in  puipmeip  a  lin  .Inn.  TV-  II.  1.  IH.ji.  «0. 

*  Qn  c-pluaig  oo  &0110J  bpeafti  oln  —  Ann.  7V«.    On  c-pluaij  oo  boinj  beora  om.— «w 


'  Ni  meld,  I.  e.  ll  »  m>  reproach — (Arm.  Sett.  ColiiiBbaiUe  ben  allude.  to  ihc  Druid  of  King  Dernot,  who  •« 
rogagvd  in  pagan  uiauiuuiooi. 

'  mac  De  ip  hum  co  n-jeba,  i.  e.  The  Son  of  God,  and  may  ht  aide  with  me — An*.  Tif. 
*  Ip  alainn  F*PaT  luao- — T't- 

'  ^obup  ftaooain  pep  m  plua£.— Cknrn.  Sent.  "  I  an  go&ap  an  can  ip  eac,  i  an  can  ip  5x1  bap." — 
OTfcrjr. 

'  6epaig  a  h-Gpen  puippe  Am*.  Tif.  and  Cnn*.  Set.    Baetan  aflerwardi  became  kirej  orirHind. 

q2 
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Cic  Cuacan  mac  Oiroai,  mtc  Sapain,  Tuatan,  son  of  Dima,  son  of  Saran,  son  of 

mic  Copmaic,  mic  605am,  mic  NeilL,  ocup  Cormac,  ion  of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall,  came  and  put 

cuipio  inn  mpbi  r>-Dpuao  cup  a  cheunn,  the  Druidical  airbhi  o»er  hia  bead,  and  sprang 

ocup  lingib  camp,  ocup  beanaip  1111501  oo'n  over  it,  but  ho  wu  met  by  a  javelin  from  the  other 

leich  naill,  ocup  mapbectp  be,  ocup  ip  e  aen  side  and  killed ;  and  he  waa  the  only  man  of 

pep  noma  pamic  bap  do  mumop  Coluim  Columbkille's  people  who  was  killed.  Diarmait 

Cilli."    m«i>6  pop  t)Kipmoic  tup  piv  was  routed  alter  luat. 

The  record  of  this  battle,  its  given  by  Tighearnach,  is  nearly  to  the  same 
effect,  but  its  text,  as  printed  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  is  quite  corrupt,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  it  totally  erroneous  ;  as  for  example,  the  phrase  aipbi  n-tipuab,  the 
Druidical  airbhi,  or  charni,  is  translated  "  ul  expelleret  Druidas"  though,  as 
the  passage  above  shews,  the  cnpbi  was  in  reality  the  charm,  whatever  that  may 
have  been,  which  the  Druid  of  Dermot  had  placed  between  the  armies. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch  that  the  last  Feis,  or  assemblage  of  the 
Irish  states,  was  held  in  Tara,  as  thus  recorded  by  Tighearnach,  at  the  year 
r,(JO  :—"Cena  pustrema  Cempach  la  Diapmaic  lilac  CepbuiU."  i.  c.  The  last 
Feis  of  Temur  by  Diarmait  Mac  Cerbuill. 

From  the  following  passage  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  the  Mac  Firbises, 
(p.  871,)  it  would  appear  that  two  other  meetings  were  held  in  the  same  year,  one 
at  Uimeach,  in  Wcstmcath,  and  the  other  at  Tuilltean,  (Teltowti)  in  East  Meath  : 

Do  jnicep  mopoail  Uipnig  Ui  Dummaic  The  convention  of  Uiineaeh  was  celebrated 

ocup  la  pepa  6peno  1  m-6ellctime  :  ap  by  Diarmait  and  the  men  of  Ireland  in  May  :  for 

poboap  iao  epi  apo  oaU<6peno  ipu  n-tnmpp  there  were  three  great  assemblies  convened  in 

pm  .1.  t)  il  Uipnrg  1  m-bellcame,   ocup  Ireland  at  this  time,  namely,  the  assembly  of 

Oenach  Caillrean  im {.ujnappao,  ocup  peip  Uuruach,  in  May,   the  fair  of  Tailiieann,  in 

Cempach  im  Samam,  ocup  cebe  no  ehiceo  August,  and  the  Feu  of  Temur,  in  November ; 


*  This  pawafte  U  more  correctly  giwn  in  the  MS.  Annali  of  Tighearnach  Uiiu : — "  ppaocan,  IDuc  Ceniupuin 
ii  pe  00  pine  inn  aipbe  n-opuao  00  Oiapmoio.  Cuacan,  ITkic  Papain,  mic  Copmaic,  mic  6050m 
ip  i  poUi  in  aipbe  opucro  oap  a  ceann.  mujline  po  ciroj  cxnppi  jut  M4o<  ttritut  at,"  And  Mill  wore 
ill.iincily  liy  ih«  Four  Muhn  that :— "  Ppaochan  TTIac  Cenuppum,  ap  e  00  pijne  mo  epbe  n-opuao  00 
Oiapmuio.  Cuarun  ITIac  Oimmam,  mic  Sapain,  mic  Copmaic,  m»c  605am,  op  e  po  la  mo 
epbe  opuuo  o<ip  a  ceno,  Cpi  mile  rpu  ip  e  copchinp  00  muinetp  Oiapmaoa.  Uoinpep  ippeo 
eopcaip  oo'n  Uir  naill, — nia5Uim  u  oinm.  Up  ap  t  po  chin5  cap  an  eipbe  n-opuao." 
i-  e.  Fraoclum,  the  ton  ofTcnu«aji,  (he  person  who  made  the  £/iV  DruaJk  for  Diarmait.  Tuath*n,.on  of  Diamian. 
ion  of  S»f»«,  «m  of  Cartw,  ion  of  iugtn,  «ai  the  perwn  who  put  the  £r64*  DnaJk  over  hit  bead.  Ttuce  ihouaand 
w«  the  numWr  .lain  uf  D.arm.It1,  people.  On-  man  „.,!,  rial,,  on  the  oth.  r  vide  ;  Majlam  »u  hit  name.  |« 
11  »a.  )«  (bat  .pi  an*  over  |IK  ErUt  Drwlk. 
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o  pepaib  6pino  pa  breba  bcnp  in  ci     and  whoever  of  the  men  of  Ireland  refused  to 
m  cuna  pm.  attend  those  meetings,  or  Tiolate  this  regulation, 

was  considered  an  enemy  unto  death. 

The  reign  of  Dermot  is,  however,  most  memorable,  as  that  of  the  last 
monarch  who  held  his  residence  at  Tara,  as,  according  to  all  the  ancient  autho- 
rities, it  was  abandoned  after  his  death  in  565,  in  consequence  of  the  curse  of 
St.  Ruadhan,  the  patron  of  Lorrah,  in  the  County  of  Tippcrary.  This  fact  is 
thus  stated  in  an  ancient  Irish  poem  on  the  dates  of  the  desertion  of  the  palaces 
of  the  different  Irish  kings  : 

O  neimtop  Diapmooa  ouinn,  From  the  reign  of  Diarmait,  the  brown  [haired] 

m»c  Fheapjupu,  mic  Chomnll,  Son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Conall, 

O  bpeicip  Uuooain  oa  coij  From  the  judgment  of  Ruadhan  on  his  house, 

Ni  paiB  prj  a  o-Ceampoig.  There  was  no  king  at  Temur. 

MS.  Trin.  Col.  H.  1.  17,  fol.  97,  p.  2. 

The  cause  assigned  by  the  poets  and  monkish  chroniclers  for  the  abandon- 
ment and  consequent  ruin  of  this  most  ancient  residence  of  the  Irish  kings,  is,  as 
usual,  of  a  somewhat  legendary  character.  It  is  thus  related  in  the  Book  of 
Clonmacnoisc,  as  translated  by  Connell  Mac  Geoghegan  in  1627  : 

"  King  Dermott,  to  mak  manifest  unlo  his  subjects  of  the  kingdom  his  magnificence,  apointed 
a  sergiant  named  Backlawc,  with  a  spoare,  to  travaile  through  the  kingdom,  with  power  to  break 
such  doores  of  the  nobilities  as  he  should  find  narow  in  such  manner  as  the  speare  could  not  enter 
into  the  house  thort  waves,  or  in  the  breadth  of  the  doores. 

"  The  sargiant  travailing  to  and  fro'  with  his  directions,  putting  in  execution  the  king's  pleasure 
in  that  bchalfc,  by  breaking  of  either  side  of  such  doores  aa  he  could  find  unfit!  for  that  purpose, 
untill  at  last  he  came  to  the  house  of  one  Hugh  Gwarey,  in  I  maine  in  Connaught,  where  being 
desired  by  those  of  the  house  to  enter  in  the  absence  of  the  said  Hugh,  the  sargiant  said,  he 
could  not  bring  in  his  speare  as  he  ought.  Noe,  said  they  of  the  house,  wee  will  break  the  doore 
of  either  side,  and  make  it  in  such  manner  as  you  may  bring  in  your  speare,  as  you  desire,  which 
they  accordingly  did.  The  sargiant  haveing  the  doore  broken,  entred  and  feasted  with  them ; 
and  soon  after  Hugh  Gwarey  came  to  the  towen,  and  seeing  his  doore  broken,  he  asked  who  brok 
it,  and  being  tould  that  it  was  Dacklawe,  the  king's  sergiant,  he  entred  the  house  in  a  rage,  and 
without  much  a  doe  killed  the  sargiant  presently,  and  tooke  his  flight  himselfe  to  Koadanus  Abbot 
of  Lohra,  who  was  his  mother's  brother,  thinking  by  his  sanctitye  and  meanes  to  secure  himselfe 
from  the  king's  furie  for  killing  the  sargiant. 

"  Roadanus  sent  his  said  nephew  to  the  King  of  Wales,  who  was  his  well-wisher,  and  one  in 
whome  hee  reposed  great  trust.  The  King  of  Ireland  heareing  of  the  killing  of  his  sargiant  by 
Hugh  Gwarey,  caused  narrow  search  tube  made  for  him,  and  understanding  that  he  was  sent  to  the 
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King  of  Wales,  wrote  to  him  that  ho  should  send  him  back,  or  refuscing  soc  to  doe,  that  ho  with 
all  hi*  force*  would  goo  over  to  him,  and  destroy  his  kingdom*,  and  rem&ine  there  untill  he  had 
found  Hugh  Gwary,  which  the  King  of  Wales  porseaveing,  sent  him  back  to  Roadanus  the  abbot 
agaiuc. — When  King  Dcrruolt  understood  how  he  wo*  sent  over,  he  prepared  to  como  to  Lohra 
with  a  few  of  his  guard,  and  in  his  coach  came  (o  Lolhra  aforesaid,  and  sent  one  of  his  men  to  know 
where  Hugh  Gawry  was.  The  man  looked  about  him,  and  could  see  none  but  Roadanus,  that  sate 
in  his  accustomed  chairo  or  scat,  where  he  did  use  to  say  his  prayers,  under  whoso  feet,  or  noere 
adjoyning,  he  caused  a  hole  to  bo  mado  in  the  floore,  for  Hugh  Gwary  to  rest  in,  whereof  nobody 
had  knowledg  but  Roadanus  himsclfe,  and  one  more  that  carried  him  hia  meat  at  the  times  of 
refections.  The  king,  seeing  the  man  brought  him  noc  tydings,  he  entred  himsclfe,  and  was  confi- 
dent, Roadanus  being  inquired  of  the  place  where  Hugh  Gawrey  was,  would  not  lye,  but  tell  truth 
as  was  his  custom.  The  kiug  accordingly  entred,  and  saluted  him  with  harch  salutations  of  bitter 
and  pinching  words,  such  as  were  unfitt  to  be  spoken  to  such  a  holy  and  verluous  man,  saying  that 
it  did  not  belong  to  one  of  his  coat  to  shelter  or  keep  in  his  house,  one  that  committed  such  a  fact, 
a<  to  kill  hi*  sargiant  that  was  imployed  in  the  execution  of  his  instructions,  and  prayed  that  there 
would  be  noe  abbott  or  monk  to  succeed  him  in  his  place  in  Lothra.  By  God's  grace,  said  Road- 
anus,  there  shall  bo  abbots  and  raonkes  for  ever,  and  there  shall  he  noe  kings  dwelling  in  Tarach 
from  hence  forward.  When  they  had  thus  bitterly  spoken,  the  king  asked  where  Hugh  Gawry 
was  ;  I  know  not  where  he  is  said  Roadanus,  if  he  be  not  where  you  stand,  for  soe  he  was  indeed 
ri«ht  under  the  kind's  feet.  The  king  thinking  he  spoke  in  jest,  departed,  and  being  out  of  the 
house,  thought  with  himsclfe,  that  the  holy  man  spoke  truth,  and  that  Hugh  Gwarey  was  under  the 
place  where  be  stood,  and  sent  one  of  his  men  in  againe  with  a  pick-ax  to  digg  the  place,  and  to 
bring  him  out  by  force.  As  soon  as  the  man  came  to  the  place,  he  struck  the  earth  with  tho  pick- 
ax, his  hands  lost  all  their  strength  on  tho  sudaine  in  such  manner  as  the  party  could  not  lift  the 
pick-ax  from  the  ground,  then  he  cryed  mercy,  and  besaught  Roadanus  for  forgiveness  and 
remission,  with  his  benediction,  which  Hodanus  accordingly  gave  him,  and  kept  the  man  thenceforth 
with  him  in  the  habitt  of  a  monke.  The  king  seeing  him  not  returning  entred  himsclfe,  and 
caused  the  holo  to  be  digged,  where  he  found  Hugh  Gwairie,  whom  he  carried  prisoner  to  Tarach. 

"  Roadanus  seeing  himsclfe  violently  abused,  and  bereft  of  his  kinsman,  sent  for  others  of  the 
church,  and  followed  the  king  to  TarTach,  and  there  craved  Hugh  Gawry  of  the  king,  which  he 
absclutcly  refused.  After  supper  the  king  with  the  nobles  of  his  court,  and  prelates  of  the  church, 
went  to  bed,  and  about  midnight  the  king  being  hcavely  asleep,  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  great  tree 
that  rootad  deeply  into  the  earth,  whose  lofty  top  and  braunches  were  soo  high  and  broad,  that 
they  came  nearc  the  cloudes  of  heaven,  and  that  he  saw  ISO  men  about  the  tree,  with  150  broad- 
mouthed  sharp  axes  cutting  the  tree,  aud  when  it  was  cut,  when  it  fell  to  the  earth,  the  great  noyso 
it  mado  at  (he  time  of  the  falling  thereof,  awaked  the  king  out  of  his  sleep ;  which  dream  was  con- 
strued, interpreted,  and  expounded  thus : — that  this  great  tree,  strongly  rooted  in  the  earth,  and 
braunrhed  abroad,  that  it  retched  to  the  very  firmament,  was  the  king  whose  power  was  over  all 
Ireland  ;  and  that  the  150  men,  with  sharp  axes  cutting  the  tree,  were  these  prelates  saying  the 
150  P<almes  of  David,  that  would  cut  him  from  the  very  rooles  to  his  destruction,  and  fall  for  ever. 
When  tho  morning  camo  the  king,  nobles,  and  prelates  arose,  and  after  the  clergymen  had  don 
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with  their  prayer*,  they  besaught  the  king  againe  to  enlarge  unto  them  Hugh  Gwairye,  which  he 
did  as  absolutely  refuse  as  hee  did  before ;  and  then  Roadanus  and  a  bushop  that  was  with  him 
tooke  their  bells  that  they  had,  which  they  rung  hardly,  and  cursed  the  king  and  place,  and  prayed 
God  that  noe  king  or  queen  ever  after  would  or  could  dwell  in  Tarach,  and  that  it  should  be  wast 
for  ever,  without  court  or  pallacc,  as  it  fell  out  accordingly.  King  Dermot  himself  nor  his  sucessors 
kings  of  Ireland  could  never  dwell  in  Tarach,  since  the  time  of  that  curse,  but  every  one  of  the 
kings  chose  himselfe  such  a  place  as  in  his  one  discresaion  he  thought  fittest,  and  most  conve- 
nient for  him  to  dwell,  &c,  as  Moylcseaduin  more,  Donasglah  ;  Bryan  Bowrowcy,  Kyncory,  ice. 
Roadanus  being  thus  refused,  he  tendered  a  ransom  of  30  horses,  which  the  king  was  content  to 
accept,  and  soo  granted  him  Hugh  Gwairye." — MS.  in  Trin.  Co/.  Dub.  F.  3.  19,  p.  45,  et  uq. 

The  same  account,  but  at  greater  length,  is  given  in  an  Irish  manuscript  in 
Trinity  College,  class  H.  1.  15.  It  is  also  given  in  the  chapter,  "  Qualiter 
maledixit  Themoriani,"  in  the  Life  of  St.  Ruadhan,  in  the  Codex  K'dkenni- 
ensiSy  an  ancient  vellum  MS.  of  Lives  of  Saints,  in  Marsh 's  Library,  Class  V.  3. 
Tab.  1.  No.  4.  F,  and  in  the  life  published  by  the  Bollandists,  at  the  25th  of 
April,  from  the  Codex  Salmaticensis. 

The  detail  of  circumstances  connected  with  this.event,  as  above  given,  are,  it 
must  be  confessed,  strongly  marked  with  those  marvellous  incidents  which 
characterize  the  writings  of  the  middle  ages ;  yet,  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  the 
groundwork  of  facts  on  which  the  superstructure  of  fable  has  been  raised,  and 
which  appears  simply  to  have  been,  that  the  monarch  Dermot  had  for  some 
offence  captured  the  relative  of  the  Saint  of  Lorrah,  and  that  the  hitter  in  the 
manner  usual  with  the  saints  of  that  age,  took  revenge  by  cursing  him  and  his 
palace,  a  curse  which  in  a  superstitious  age  had  the  effect  of  deterring  the  suc- 
ceeding monarchs  from  residing  there.  It  cannot  indeed  admit  of  doubt  that 
Tara  was  abandoned  at  that  period :  the  malediction  of  Ruadhan,  with  its  conse- 
quences, is  referred  to  by  the  ancient  Scholiast  on  Fiech  of  Slctty's  Irish  Poem 
in  praise  of  St.  Patrick,  preserved  in  the  Liber  Hgmnorum. ;  and  an  ancient 
Icelandic  work  called  the  Konungs-skuggsio,  or  Royal  Mirror,  states  that  it  had 
been  abandoned  and  utterly  destroyed,  in  revenge  of  an  unjust  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  a  king  who  had  once  ruled  over  it.— Sec  Johnstone's  Antiq.  Celto- 
Scand.  p.  287,  et  seq. 

This  desertion  of  Tara,  in  consequence  of  the  malediction  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
affords  a  striking,  but,  as  already  shewn,  not  a  solitary  example  of  the  power  of 
the  clergy  in  a  superstitious  age ;  for,  though  the  Irish  monarchs  continued  to 
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take  their  title  from  this  distinguished  place  from  the  death  of  Dcrmot  till  the 
extinction  of  the  monarchy,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  it  was  never  after  used 
as  a  royal  residence.  This  remark  was  necessary,  as  some  popular  modern  his- 
torians, finding  the  title  of  King  of  Tcmur  applied  in  the  ancient  authorities  to 
the  later  Irish  monarch*,  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  their 
residence  was  still  at  Tara.  It  appears,  however,  that  these  monarchs  had  never 
after  any  fixed  or  common  residence,  but  that,  as  the  Book  of  Clonmacnoise 
states,  in  the  extract  just  given,  and  also  according  to  the  Leabhar  Buidhe 
Lecan, — col.  321, — each  of  them  chose  for  himself  a  residence  most  convenient 
or  agreeable,  which  residence  was  usually,  if  not  always,  within  their  own 
hereditary  principalities.  Thus  the  kings  of  the  family  of  the  northern  Hy-Niall 
appear  to  have  resided  chiefly  at  their  ancient  fortress  of  Aileach,  near  Dcrry, 
and  those  of  the  southern  Hy-Niall,  first,  at  the  Rath,  near  CastlepoUard,  now 
called  Dun-Torgeis,  having  afterwards  become  the  residence  of  the  Danish  king, 
Turgesius,  and  subsequently  at  Dun-na-  Sciath,  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Ainninn, 
now  Lough-Ennell,  near  Mullingar. 


From  the  preceding  historical  notices,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  a 
spot  of  such  ancient  importance  as  Tara  should  have  been  a  favourite  theme  not 
only  with  the  ancient  bards,  but  also  with  most  of  the  modern  antiquaries  and 
historians  of  Ireland  ;  or  that  the  latter  should  indulge  in  the  common,  though 
foolish  national  vanity  of  exaggerating  its  claims  to  architectural  splendour,  by 
vague  references  to  ancient  authorities  which  they  never  allowed  to  see  the  light. 
To  expose  the  errors  in  the  accounts  given  of  Tara  by  O' Conor,  Vallancey,  and 
others,  would  be  but  an  idle  combat  with  shadows.  However  gratifying  they 
may  have  Wn  in  their  day  to  the  Milesian  national  vanity,  they  have  made  but 
little  impression  on  the  cooler  minds  of  the  uninterested,  or  unprejudiced,  and 
arc  now  wholly  disregarded.  The  existing  remains,  though  but  time-worn  ves- 
tiges, arc  the  best  evidences  of  the  original  character  and  extent  of  the  works 
which  a  people  not  far  advanced  in  civilization  raised  in  distant  ages ;  and  what- 
ever claims  to  truth  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  place  may  have,  they  must  now 
rest  on  their  agreement  with  these  vestiges. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  earthen  works  still  cxist- 
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ing  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Stanihurst,  "  doubtless  the 
place  seemeth  to  bear  the  shew  of  an  ancient  and  famous  monument;"  and  it  will 
also  appear,  from  an  examination  of  the  ancient  Irish  accounts  of  these  remains, 
that  their  origin  is  not  assigned  to  a  period  which  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
beyond  the  limits  of  true  Irish  history.  It  should  not,  indeed,  be  expected 
that  such  accounts  would  be  wholly  free  from  fable,  particularly  in  whatever 
relates  to  the  earlier  national  traditions ;  but  it  should  be  anticipated  that  the  names 
and  particular  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  monuments  at  the  time  would  neces- 
sarily have  the  character  of  truth,  as  there  could  be  no  inducement  for  fable  in 
such  matters ;  and  that  they  really  have  this  veracious  character  will  appear 
quite  manifest  from  their  agreement  with  the  present  vestiges  of  the  monuments 
to  which  they  refer. 

The  principal  ancient  Irish  tracts  written  in  illustration  of  the  origin  and 
names  of  Tara,  and  describing  the  localities,  &c.  of  the  hill  and  its  monumental 
remains,  are  preserved  in  the  ancient  topographical  work  called  the  Dimismnchus, 
a  compilation  of  the  twelfth  century.  Most  of  the  documents  found  in  this  work 
are,  however,  evidently  of  an  earlier  age,  though  in  many  instances  not  of  the 
antiquity  ascribed  to  them ;  and  though  some  of  them  are  of  little  value  to  the 
present  investigation,  it  lias  been  thought  advisable  to  present  them  to  the 
reader  without  mutilation  or  selection ;  for,  however  worthless  in  other  respects, 
they  arc  of  importance  as  monuments  of  the  ancient  Irish  language,  and  as 
shewing  the  character  and  real  value  of  the  bardic  history  of  the  country. 

The  first  document  in  this  collection  is  a  short  treatise  in  prose,  explaining 
the  meaning  aud  origin  of  the  various  names  by  which  the  hill  of  Tara  was 
anciently  called.  It  is  ascribed  to  Amcrgin,  a  poet  of  the  sixth  century,  and  is 
followed  by  a  poem  to  the  same  effect,  ascribed  to  Fintan,  a  poet  supposed  to  be 
of  the  same  age,  but  of  whom  many  fabulous  accounts  are  given  by  the  Irish 
Bards.    They  are  as  follows : 

t)mopeanchup  Gpenn  anopeo,  do  pijne  Tho  Dinnscancbus  of  Ireland  here,  made 
Gmepgein,  mac  Gmulxaou,  mic  iTknlepu-  by  Amcrgin,  the  son  of  Amalgaidh,  son  of  Mad- 
am, oo  nu  Oeipib  Cempach,  ba  fill  pen  Oi-  rain,  of  the  Derii  of  Temur,  who  was  the  poet 
apmana,  ITIic  CeapbailL  lp  e  oo  puo  ailjiup  of  Diarmaid,  the  son  of  Cearbhall.  It  is  he  that 
pop  pmocaii,  mac  6ocna  t  Cempaij,  oia  made  the  request  of  Fintan,  the  son  of  Boi-lma, 
mbai  mopouil  peap  n-€penn  i  Cempaij,  at  Temur,  when  there  was  an  assembly  of  the  men 
im  pij  n-epenn,  im  t)iapmaio,  mac  Cep-  of  Ireland  at  Temur,  with  the  King  of  Ireland, 
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bnill  ocup  irn  piano  pebUii,  mac  Scann- 
lain,  comopba  Paqiaic,  ocup  im  pai  Feap 
n-epcnn,  im  Ceanopaelao,  mac  Cliliolla, 
mic  Gojam,  mic  Neill,  ajup  im  phinn- 
cnn,  macftochna,  apopeanoip  6penn ;  ocup 
co  po  rpoipc  amipjem  cpi  laice  ocup  cpi 
haioce  pop  Pincan,  i  piaonuipi  pcap  n- 
epenn,  pceo  mac  ocup  ingcin,  1  Cempaij ; 
toneictiup  oo  peuricupu  pipu  oino  n-6penn, 
pooeij;  po  lao  cac  ouinc  ocup  cue  nine  01  o 
□imprp  Crappa  inline  fteaca,  ip  i  ceona  po 
jab  epe,  50  plair  n-t>iapmaoa  TTlic  Ceup- 
baill;  co  n-epept. 

Cemup,  Din,  ol  Gmaipjen,  mup  Ceo,  in- 
jmi  tuijoeuch,  mic  Ichu,  oia  luio  co  5CDI 
n-OUgoruch.  Ip  na  f-luirpen  ba  binoioip  la 
cac  nouirie  in  Gpe  juc  apaile  beoip  ceoa 
ino  cpoc,  ap  meo  in  rpioa  ocup  na  caipome 
bae  la  each  oiapaili  in  epmn  ;  conio  aipe 
r-inipppuirui  m  muppinji/rtmsacmup  pobir. 
Ice  cccna  paep  cuip  h-Gpeno  cuip  Ceo, 
injiniu  f.uijoech,  ppi  geoe. 

NoCemutp.i.Cephimup.i.  TTIup  Cephi, 
injini  frachcip,  pi  hnppuiniu.  Ip  I  bui  ic 
Canchon,  mac  Caicmeno,  pi  fcpeacan  ;  cop 
bo  mupb  occo  hi ;  ocup  oo  puoao  Ccipun 
loal  na  m-fjpeacxin  ppi  u  caip*5  cu  mbao 
beo  no  mopb  hi.  T^ujao  hi  lupum  mp  na 
bap  co  heappcnn,  co  noeapnao  mup  impi 
ano  .1.  Cephi  mup.  Ctc  connaipc  Ceu  oin 
bean  Cpcmoin  innpn  .1.  mup  Cephip;  luro 
pen  oon  co  hCpinn  It  a  peup,  ocupoobepeiio 
01  each  ruluch  tojao  in  h-Gipinn,  conio  le 
lapam  con  apnecc  mup  nmuil  mup  Cephip 
contto  moi  poaonaec;  HnaVCemuip  dirilur. 
Cemaip  ocup  t)puim  Cain  ocup  £iac  opium 
ocup  Curaip  Cpoptno  ocup  Opium  n-t>ep- 
cen,  0115  anmunoa  Cempach  m  pin. 

Vel  i/o,  Cemaip.    A  verba  Graeco  Tc- 


Diarmaid,  the  >on  of  Cearbhall,  and  with 
Flann  Fcbla,  the  son  of  Scannlan,  Coarb  of 
Patrick,  and  with  the  learned  men  of  Ireland, 
with  Kinfacla,  tho  son  of  Ailill,  the  son  of  Eogan, 
the  son  of  Niall,  and  with  Fintan,  the  son  of 
Bochna,  chief  senior  of  Ireland ;  and  A  margin 
fasted  three  days  and  thrco  night*  on  Fintan,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Irish,  both  sons  and  daughters, 
at  Temur ;  so  that  he  (  Fintan)  manifested  unto  him 
the  true  histories  of  the  Dinnt  of  Erin,  and  the 
proceedings  of  every  person  and  every  tribe  of  it 
from  the  time  of  Ceasair,  tho  daughter  of  Bith, 
who  was  the  first  that  took.  Ireland,  until  tho  reign 
of  Diarmaid,  tho  sou  of  Ccrbhall  ;  so  that  he  said : 

Teamuir,  then,  said  Amcrgin,  is  "n'tr  Tea, 
i.  c.  the  wall  of  Tea,  the  daughter  of  Lughaidh, 
son  of  Ith,  who  went  to  Gcidc  Ollgothaeh.  In  his 
reign,  the  voice  of  each  other  was  sweeter  to  the 
men  of  Ireland  than  the  strings  of  the  lwrp,  from 
the  greatness  of  the  peace  and  friendship  that  each 
had  for  the  other  in  Erin  ;  to  that  this  mur  was 
more  melodious  than  any  mur  in  existence.  The 
first  royal  crime  of  Ireland  was  the  crime  of  Tea, 
the  daughter  of  Lughaidh,  with  Gcde. 

Miltr  Teamuir,  i.  e.  Teph-mur,  i.  e.  the  wall 
of  Teph,  the  daughter  of  Bachtir,  king  of  Spain. 
She  was  married  to  Caiilhon,  the  son  of  Cailh- 
mend,  King  of  Britain,  till  she  died  with  him  ; 
and  A'tirun,  the  Idol  of  tho  Britons,  had  been 
given  as  a  guarantee  for  her  restoration  either 
dead  or  alive.  After  her  death  *he  was  brought 
to  Spain,  and  a  mur  was  there  erected  around 
her  called  Ttphimut:  Tea,  the  wife  of  Heremon, 
saw  thin  mur  ;  she  afterwards  came  to  Ireland  with 
her  husband,  and  he  gave  her  every  hill  she  chose 
in  Ireland,  so  that  Aw  erected  a  mur  similar  to  the 
mur  of  Tephi,  where  she  herself  «i<  afterward* 
interred;  whence  it  is  called  Teamair.  7Vm<ii'rand 
DruimCain  and  LiatMruim,  and  Cathair  Cro- 
Jinn  toADruim  n-Dttccn  are  five  name*  of  Tcmur. 

Or  thus,  Temair.    Authors  affirm  that  the 
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moria,  [it.tjij,?]  quod  Latitu  interpolator 
eonspicio,  hujut  oppidi  (fuod  Tmwriam  eoca- 
mus  nomen  tut  derivation  awtorei  afirwant  i 
omnuyiM  Ux-ut  rontpicutu  et  eminnu,  net  in 
campo,  tive  in  dutnu,  tire  in  (juocunqut  loco 
tit,  htx-  rocabulo,  quod  diritur  Cemmp,  nomi- 
nan potett.  Sic  in pruverbio  Stutico  rrptritur, 
ut  dicitur,  Cemarp  rva  cuaict,  tt  Cemaip  m 
cuije,  quatn  tententiam,  in  wo  siUncio,*  Cor- 
maecut  de  tux-  nnmine  ditputando,  pontit.  Hue. 
igilur  opidum,  muUorutn  tire  conmune,  rmdi- 

wcfiYens,  cottg i  w^wl^r  tontfit  cvntnunt  ©wnost— 
lum  pottidet ;  quippe  cum  hujut  rector,  utqut 
hodie,  tociut  intoit  Scotorum  monarchiam 
tortitur. 

Ceanunp  ftpe<tj$  cio  nt  oia  oa 

Inmpio  a  Olltimnct ! 

Com  no  oegail  pip  m  mbpinj  ? 

Cum  oo  bo  Cemaip  Cemaip  1 
In  tic  papealan  r»n  car, 
No  oc  cruo  gubuil  Cenppach, 
Ho'n  iic  Hniwo  cu  nem  nup, 
No  ic  Cijal  jiipb  sli^apslun  ? 
In  cic  pruptnb  fwljr,  no  mbaj 
No'n  uc  line  c*,uppacun  ? 
Slomoio  c<i  jabail  oib  pin 
O  ora  Cemiiip  ap  Cemaip. 
<3  Chimin,  a  finochaio  pell, 
a  ftpoin,  a  Chu  uUro  em, 


name  of  thi«  town,  which  we  call  Temnria,  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  Trmoria,  (9i«pi«  ?) 
whirh  in  Latin  i»  interpreted  cvntpicio  ;  and  everv 
place  which  is  conspicuous  and  eminent,  either  in 
a  plain  or  a  home,  or  in  whatever  place  it  be,  may 
be  railed  by  this  name,  Tnnair.  Thus  it  is  found 
in  this  Scotic  saying,  Teamair  na  tumthi  and 
Teamhair  in  taight  ;  which  sentence  Connac,  in 
treating  of  this  name,  has  inserted  in  hisgkHsary.f 
This  therefore,  boitig  a  town  of  many,  or  a  com- 
mon town,  and  now  excelling  all  [other]  Irish 
towns,  aptly  possesses  their  common  name  ;  for  its 
ruler,  even  to  this  day,  hold,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  entire  inland  of  the  Scots. 


Teamhair  of  Bregia  whence  it  is  [named] 
Tell,  O  Ollav.-s < 

When  did  it  separate  from  the  TW^A  .» 

When  was  Teamhair  [called]  Teamhair  ? 

Is  it  with  l'arlholiin  of  battles, 

Or  at  the  first  invasion  of  Ceasair, 

Or  with  Nemcd  of  noble  valour, 

Or  with  Cmgal,  the  rough  and  knocker-knee'd  ? 

Is  it  with  the  Firbolgs  of  battles, 

Or  of  the  race  of  Luprarhan  I 

Tell,  in  what  invasion  of  these 

Wa*  Teamhair  called  Teamhair. 

O  Tuan,  O  generous  Finnchadh, 

O  Bran,  O  active  Cu-alladh, 


•  Th!«  items  to  tic  a  mistranscription  foe  some  word  denoting  glossary  [lexico!]    The  Irish  word  it  Soman. 

t  The  writer  alludes  to  the  Glosinry  of  Comae  Mac  Cullciun,  in  which  it  ii  conjectured  that  Tcmhuir  ii  derived 
bom  the  Greek  verb  Oi^piu.  ron^scie,  and  the  Scotic  phrase  Cemaip  nu  euatre,  ocup  Ceriiaip  an  coijje, 
quoted  u  so  illtutration  or  it,  thus  — Cemuip  .1.  Cerhup  .1.  mup  Cea,  injme  turjoech  ITIrc  Iche  : 
No,  Cerhuip  .i.  5pec  po  epuailneb  ann  .i.  Cemopo  [SswptsO  nmyicu,:  Cemuvp  oin  .i.  cue  loc  up 
a  m-bi  aupgnarh  oo  ecpiu  lcip  11105  ocup  cecb  ;  nde  juittr  Cemuip  na  Cuarce  .1.  culac  ;  ocup 
Cemaip  an  eoifc  .1.  jpianan,  L  e,  Temhuir,  L  e.  Tt-mkmr.  1.  e.  the  nmr  of  Tea,  the  daughter  of  Lughaidh,  son 
of  Ith.  Or,  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  tiiupim,  rvupieiv.  Temhuir  then  If  every  place  where  there  u  a  meeting  of 
the  learned  both  In  the  plain  and  in  the  house.  Uode  did  tar  Tcmhmir  of  the  country,  I.  e.  a  hill,  and  TeiwW  of  the 
home,  i.  e.  a  Uriaman.    Tb.  Book  of  Glendntough  also  qwMes  this  derivation  as  Coemec  M«  Couenaa'i. 
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a  Oubnin, — nap  coicep  cam, 
Cio,  on,  cio  oiu  cu  Cemaip  ? 
t)o  bi  ran,  ba  call  colli  cam, 
Q  n-aimpip  mic  ain  Ollcain, 
No  50  po  piece  in  coill  cap 
tiac  mac  taij-ne  leucanglap. 
O  pin  amac  ba  t)puim  Ceir, — 
Q  h-apbup  ba  hapbup  meidi, — 
No  50  copacc  Cain  jan  cpuo, 
mac  pen  piacu  Ceinopinoain. 
O  pin  amtic  ba  Opuim  Cain, 
In  eulac  cup  cejotp  maip, 
No  50  copacc  Cpopmo  cam, 
lngean  Glloio  ollblaoaij. 
Cucaip  Cpopmo,  mp  bo  cam, 
Q  huinm  ac  Cuara  t)e  Oanann, 
Jjofi  copacc  Cea  nap  cle, 
6eun  c3pemoin  50  n-apogne. 
Ro  cluicea  clao  im  a  ceuc 
CI5  Cea,  injm  f.urgocach, 
Ro  h-uonacc  'n-a  mup  amurg, 
Conao  uuiri  ca  Cemvnp. 
popiro  na  pijf  ba  huinm  01  j 
RijTia'o  «nac  IDiUo  inoci; 
Cuvx  anmano  uippi  ap  pin, 
O  popopuim  311  C*maip. 
lp  mipi  Pmcan  pill, 
Nip  pam  ej-ni  en  linni, 
lp  ann  pom  coj-bao  up  pin, 
Qp  an  poo  bpu£  op  Cemaip. 


O !  Dubhan, — ye  venerable  five, 
Whence  so  named  is  Teamhair  K* 
There  was  a  time,  when  it  was  a  fine  hazel  wood, 
In  the  time  of  the  famed  son  of  Olcan, 
Until  felled  that  knotty  wood 
Liath,  the  son  of  I-aigin  Lcathan-glaa. 
From  thence  it  was  [called]  Druim  Leith, — 
Its  corn  was  rich  corn, — 
Until  the  coming  of  Cain  without  misery, 
The  son  of  Fiacha  Ceinnfinnan. 
From  that  time  forth  it  was  [called]  Druim  Cain, 
This  hill  to  which  the  great  were  wont  to  go, 
Until  the  coming  of  Crofin  the  fair, 
Daughter  of  the  far-famed  Alloid. 
Cathair  Crofinn,  not  inapplicable 
Was  its  name  among  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns, 
Until  the  coining  of  Tea,  the  just, 
Wife  of  Heremon  of  the  noble  aspect. 
A  wall  was  raised  around  her  house 
For  Tea,  the  daughter  of  Lughaidh, 
[And J  she  wa&  interred  in  her  wall  outride, 
So  that  from  her  is  Tea-mur. 
Foradh  [seat]  of  the  kings  was  its  appellation ; 
Kings  of  the  sons  of  Milidh  (ruled)  in  it  ; 
Fire  names  it  had  before  then, 
From  I'urdruim  to  Teamhair. 
I  am  Fintan  the  poet, 
I  was  not  thu  salmon  of  ont  flood, 
Where  I  was  after  that  raised 
Was  on  the  sod-fort  over 


•  Flntirn  it  here  represented  ai  addre«ing  (be  five  oldeit  men  Id  Ireland,  by  whom  the  traditiuiu  of  (he  country  are 
Mid  10  have  been  preferred.  These  v»ei«  Tu»n  Mac  CairiU  of  UUter,  Finnehadh  of  Lcirutcr,  Br  in  of  Burren,  in 
North  Minuter,  Cu-alladh  of  Cruachain  CmallaiJh,  probably  In  South  Munslrr,  and  Dukhan  of  ConnaughL  Fintan, 
hiouelf,  on  uhom  UiU  poem  i»  fathered,  wat  believed,  by  (lie  old  IrUh  Shanachict,  to  have  lived  from  the  time  of  (he 
firrt  colony  which  came  into  Ireland,  until  the  reign  of  Dcrmot  Mac  Ceirbheoil;  having  during  thii  period  undergone 
various  trannnigTationa.  For  an  account  of  Finun,  see  a  runout  »tory  in  Leakhar  na  »-  ViMrt ;  and  for  the  traditional 
account  of  the  Svc  acnior.  here  mentioned,  .ec  the  I^bhar  BuUI,,  of  the  Mac  Firblaea,  p.  244.  OFIahcrty  remark*  00 
thi<  legend,  that  it  might  be  inferred  from  it  that  the  Iruh  Druid,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Meteiopaycbosii ;  "  Ex  hae 
autcm  fabulii  rolligerc  cit  Pythagoricat,  ac  Platonic*  whol*  de  animaruro  migratione,  eeu  in  quarvia  corpora  reditu, 
delinuuctita  apud  Ethrueoa  noelrov  Druida*  vigulue." — Ogifgia,  p.  4.  But  a  more  important  inference,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  it,  ia,  that  the  fictions  relative  to  the  early  coloniiatioa  of  Ireland  were  tint  concocted  in  the  reign  of  DennoL 
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Cuaii  OY.ochain  cecinit  po  pp.* 
t)o  beip  maip  oo  mi  mrunb 
Cemuip  ^un  raipi  uji  roctuiU 
Puaip  mjen  t-uijroech  na  \aim 
Culmaj  buo  line  do  Ucbaio. 
CUom  po  jjuio  ben  "foe  or- 
Pop  o  ceili,  po  cuaUi, 
Oinjjna  ourjjlan  op^im  iwmr, 
f>ao  arlum  attie  im  hunjja.J 
Opup.  ban  oun,  bun  cKiin^nin, 
6ao  ccroup  mup  ten  munoup, 
Fopp  mbiao  leir  Cea  mp  ruinem. 
Comuo  ruillco  oia  hulUio. 
6<n  ic  6prm>M  umal 
fjen  i  njjUmenboii  ^ernel, 
P115  uuo  tec  r°!5"  pomep, 
CIo  noimeuo  cec  ni  ao  bepco. 
cjpejrurea  rpeao  cuillmctich, 
l?o  cluinrep  uaip  ba  httiporpeutj, 

Pi-pc  popr  ru,i    mop  rriepjet** 

In  pom  pelccet.'  nup  h-uipjjeuo. 

Injren  poppairvo  colin  aipcc, 
Cephi  poluino  luuioeb  Uipj. 


Cuan  O'Lochain  composed  the  following. 
Gives  beauty  to  the  women 
Tcmur  without  weakne*.  after  being  erected. 
The  daughter  of  Lughaidh  received  in  her  hand 
A  hill-plain,  which  wa*  sorrowful  to  a  harlot. 
The  jHirtitm,f  which  the  wife  of  Gedo  requested 
Of  her  hmbaml,  I  luive  heard, 
[  Was]  A  fair  coloured  dingna  of  delightful  ascent. 
Which  she  was  active  and  skilful  in  selecting. 
A  habitation,  winch  was  a  dun  and  a  fastness, 
Which  was  the  glory  of  m«»»  without  demolition,^ 
On  which  «a>  the  monument  of  Tea  afltr  her  drath\\ 
So  that  it  was  an  addition  to  her  «sWry«I 
The  humble  llcrcmoii  lud 
A  woman  in  beautiful  confinement, 
Who  receiv  ed  from  him  every  thing  she  wi»hcd  fi  r, 
He  gave  her  whatever  he  promised. 
Bregatea,  [»«<]  a  meritorious  abode. 
It  is  heard  that  it  was  once  a  high  abode, 
[Where  lies]  The  grave  under  which  is  the  great 
Mcrgech, 

The  burial  place,  which  was  not  violated. 
The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  of  many  champions, 
Tephi.  the  mo-t  beautiful  that  Inverted  the  plain, 


•  In  the  ru|i:i»  of  the  lliwrm.  A<u.  prrin.  i  in  the  Manuurript  Ul.r«r>  ..I  Trinity  CoJI.(ir,  Dublin.  II.  2.  15.  f. 
2'/»,  anil  II,  3.  .1,  p.  2,  ihi,  pwni  ■>  n.,nlicit  lo  Si.  l  iinicarh  ;  and  it  would  ;tr  from  the  language  that  it  U  tome 
rrnturtri  older  limn  <hc  lin  e  <•<  ('tun  U'Lixhaln,  la  whom  il  ii  «« rit.nl  in  itic  KihA  of  ll>[l)rnicilr. 

♦  In  a  stois  uu  uV>  yoem.  pnxniJ  in  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Tiirilt)  l'u!1*p-,  II.  1.  17,  p.  S7I,  this  word  cllum, 
which  u  there  written  eulUirh,  U  tbiu  tipldnnl,  ml  turn  .1.  coibOi  :  umml  a  oeip  : 

fculLim  po  jam  ben  ^beoe 
pop  u  ceil*,  po  cunla, 
Oinymi  ourjlmi  opeimi  noame, 
f>ao  arlum  nine  im  huxnjci. 
I  Th«  uW  conic  dilTrr  In  lh»  hut  word  of  lr.U  line.    In  the  Book  of  Balirmoti-,  and  in  the  glox  already  referred 
lo,  it  u  written  IHitiTU,  a*  in  the  teat,  but  in  tbr  copy  preserved  in  II.  i.  3,  the  line  runt  thu> :  fXl  h-arlum  aine 
m-buuoa,  and  io  ihc  one  preserved  In  the  Book  of  Glendalough,  hit  arlum  airve  im  uujra. 

I  In  lbs  ftlou  on  thii  poem  above  referred  lo.  the  word  mui.oup  which  U  there  written  mennap,  i,  «pU.n»d 
p^alUaD,  loneninr.  demolition. 

I  In  the  isme  (l«w  this  phnue  icrp  ruinnem  ii  interpreted  lap  mbup,  after  dculk. 

t  Did  hullam  .1.  01a  coibti.— < 

"  F*PC  for  Ful1  ">  "nop  mepjech.— H.  3. 3. 
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Rocum  cacptnj,  cpooa  in  cuipo, 

Oia  luip5  pop  ropna  if  oia  oeljr,* 

Do  POD  amm  oici  carpai^"  cawt^ 

In  ben  co  rvaib  pacmaip  p'jc— 

IThip  Cephi  rpT  f°'P5e  oal^ 

Qp  cpa  oip^euo  cen  irjrpain  cec  rtjrtiim,{ 

Ni  cleiri  in  pun  pia  paoa, 
JTiup  cap  Cephi,  po  cuala, 
Poepam  puno  cen  oual  Dijnu>§ 
Cumpae  moppijjivt  puama. 
Pan  Urcc  cije  Cephi, 
JJan  rpeici  mioic  pirci, 
Sepcao  cpaijeo  can  cl<tice, 
Con  pejrpao  paioi  lp  opuioi. 
accuuUt  in  Gppam  utUr£,| 
Injin  lepcbam,  Uieibuillrj 
Ohio  ftaceip,  mac  6uippig, 
t)op  puj  Cuncon  caem  cumonj. 
Cephi  a  amm  op  50c  njepao, 
rriaips  popp  mbtpcio  a  1 
Sepcuo  rpaijeo  cen  coluo, 
{.to  00  ponao  oia  j 


Nip  cuj  pij  frpeoj-ain  cen  bpon, 
Clap  bo  meabtirj  la  Cuncon, 
Co  m-beic  a  haipec  oia  hon, 
O  pi  na  m-6pracan  mbUro  mop. 


[Here]  Formed  t  eahir,  strong  the  circle,* 

Which  she  described  with  her  wand  and  bodkin. 

She  gave  a  name  to  her  fair  eabir— 

The  woman  with  the  prosperous  royal  smile— 

Mur-Tephi,  where  the  assembly  met, 

And  whore  every  action  wu  achieved  without 

treachery. 
It  is  not  a  mystery  to  be  said, 
A  mur  [was  raised]  over  Tephi,  I  have  heard. 
Strength  this  without  contempt. 
Which  great  proud  queens  have  formed. 
The  length,  breadth,  of  the  house  of  Tephi, 
The  learned  ha»e  measured  it  without  ignorance. 
Sixty  feet  without  weakness, 
As  prophets  and  druids  have  1 
Spain  the  angular  has  heard 
Of  the  mild,  fair,  cornel 
Of  Cino  Bactir,  son  of  Buirrech, 
Whom  Canthon,  the  beaulilul  hero,  married. 
Tephi  her  name,  [distinguished]  above 

virgin, 

Wo  to  him  who  had  to  entomb  her  ! 
[A  tomb  of]  sisty  feet  without  addition, 
By  them  was  made  to  enshrine  her. 
The  King  of  Bragsma  without  sorrow  did  not  t 
Though  it  was  defeat  to  Canthon, — 
Until  sho  should  be  restored  from  bcr  sojourn. 
By  the  King  of  the  Britons  of  great  fame. 


•  Cuipo  .1.  ccipo  no  obaip  no  carip,  .it  c*t :  Rochum  carhptn^  cpooa  m  chuipo,  oia  luijnj  pop 
eopna,  lp  oia  oiljr,.  Qjcup  amuil  aoeip  buic  bpon  cepo  Cuinn  .1.  cuipo  Cuinn  .1.  carip  cumo.— 
Gtost.  The  word  cuipo  certainly  sqrntues  circle,  circuit,  or  ambit.  See  Ordnance  Memoir  af  the  ParUk  «/  Temple- 
mart,  pp.  J1I  ami  II  J,  where  the  origin  of  the  word  ccrcarp  and  in  cognate,  U  inquired  iato. 

t  Oie  luipe  pop  copairro  ip  oie  Dels— H.  I.  J.   Die  luipe  pup  corhaip,  &c — II.  1  IS,  p.  J.». 

J  dp  noipcceo  jrac  jcptnn  H"*  J"10™* — H.  S.  J,  and  II.  S.  11. 

{  Pui  pum  punna  cen  oijna. — Lib.  au%dalt»^».  Paepin  punncen  oual  oirrgTW. — H.  3.  i,  md  H.  2. 11. 
II  The  epithet  Ulllech,  angular,  sod  cpe-uillech,  triangular,  U  applied  to  Spam  in  old  lri»h  poeme,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  writer,  of  them  had  a  chart  of  that  kingdom.    Tom  in  the  Book  of  Uwoore.  p.  131 ; 
"  Cap  oomynap  Nepcuin  anunn, — 5°  cp>«h  pP*"!"*"  ,c  peourn, 
Ocup  mo  6erbai6  rxrp  muip, — Seoch  in  fcppum  cpe-uilli£." 
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65  epucrj  Cephi  oainrg  cuaio, 
Nip  jnim  cleice  pe  oen  uaip 
Cancon  po  lerj;  Unrig  cen  luaij. 
pop  cuino  rn  e-paili  c-pepb-puaio. 
Coimoiu  Cancoin,  ni  diet, 
Grepun,  ba  hepepeoe, 
lp  r^ua3  na  "SW  oepc  gleiri, 
Uao  ppi  cuipec  rpen  Cephi. 
Ro  pcupc  bup  &peean  on  bpuch, 
Qp  ba  ecal  heerepun, 
Comap  bUtro  ppiu  merr  oon  mup, 
Cep  a  cupbltnj  Cephi  pun. 
1p  pon  pumla  pin,  punoa, 
Jnioju  calma  a  ceocuma 
Cempa  jan  cairjbliup  cpuma, 
Gp  aibniup,  up  eopuma. 
Ceamaip  cue  upo,  cac  ipjjrva, 
Fopp  mbio  popcu,  po  oingno, 


The  piteous  de»th  of  Tephi,  who  went  to  the  north, 
Wis  not  a  concealed  fact  for  one  hour. 
Cant  lion  put  his  ship  without  cheerfulness 
On  the  surface  of  the  bitter-reddish  brine. 
The  God'  of  Canthon,  it  is  not  concealed, 
Etherun,  in  whom  faith  was  placed, 
And  the  host  of  the  bright  gTeen  eyes, 
Had  been  pledged  for  the  restoration  of  proud  Tephi. 
The  chief  of  Britain  shouted  from  the  shore, 
For  Etherun  was  an  idol — 
That  it  would  be  fame  and  respect  to  the  i 
South  in  the  famous  shrine  of  Tephi.f 
It  was  in  this  manner,  in  this  place, 
They  nobly  made  the  first  form 
Of  TemurJ  (which  is)  without  I 
For  amenity,  for  lightness. 
Temur  [means]  every  height,  every  ( 
On  which  is  a  dwelling,  a  good  fortress,§ 


*  Coimoui,  Out ;  Divinity,  mam.  In  the  ropy  of  thia  poem,  prewired  in  the  Book  of  Glendaloogb,  the  word 
eplarii,  a  patron  taint,  or  tutelary  god,  U  tubaiitutcd  here  for  coimoiu  ;  and  in  the  prose  account  of  thia  Ttpta, 
echepun  it  called  the  Idol  of  the  Briton*—  loal  na  nv&peuean.  It  can  be  no  other  tlian  the  Taram  of  the  British 
antiquaries  and  historians,  by  which  they  understand  the  chief  God  or  Jupiter  of  the  Pagan  Britons. 

f  The  meaning  of  thia  quatrain  it  very  obacure,  and  tone  error  haa  crept  into  the  text  through  the  Ignorance  of 
transcribers.  The  tliree  copiea  of  it  difiiir  in  ortbography  and  werda,  and  each  ia  equally  obacure.  The  meaning 
teems  to  be,  that  Canthon  took  a  figure  of  the  British  god  EUicrun  or  Taran  with  bim  to  Spain,  to  be  placed  on  the 
tomb  of  Tephi,  that  it  might  add  to  ita  fame  and  venerable  character. 

t  The  meaning  it.  llut  the  tomb  which  waa  erected  in  Spain  for  Tephi  wu  the  model  after  which  lleremoo  built 
the  monument  or  mur  of  Tea  on  the  hill  of  Temur,  from  which  It  look  iu  name. 

}  The  wordi  oirm,  omgeun,  and  oinjrw,  which  seem  cognate  with  Ting  In  the  Scandinavian  dialects,  are  of  constant 
occurrence  in  ancient  Iriah  MSS.,  and  employed  to  algnify  a  fort,  fortrcra,  or  palace.  The  Hag'a  Castle  In  Lough  Mask 
it,  in  the  Annala  of  the  l'our  Matter.,  called  the  DtnTjean  oamgean  of  ConnaughL  Aa  the  worda  oinn  and  omgna 
are  of  tuch  constant  occurrence  in  these  documents,  and  not  explained  in  any  dictionary,  a  few  examples  of  their  use 
are  bere  gircn  from  the  Book  of  Lismorc,  one  of  the  best  Irish  MSS.  now  extant.  Thus,  describing  a  city  in  the  cut, 
the  word  oino  it  used  in  the  tense  of  tower  :  "Cpi  oopurp  umaroi  pop  cech  cecparr.ain  01,  ocup  TJmo 
oieojluibi  pop  cec  n-oopup,"  <kc.  And  again:  "  Ocup  ni  le  nech  oort  carpaij)  Oinii  na  caiplen 
oa  puil  pop  a  peo,  acc  cotmoep  oa  gach  uen  tao  pom."* — p.  123.  Again  :  "  t)o  nrrep  a  puarti  00 
pinoao  in  50c  Oino  a  pijt  na  Capcpuljeuch."— p.  111.  The  word  omjena  is  used  throughout  the  tame 
MS.  to  tignify  a  fortrett  or  habitation  :  Qpcabu  uuim-pi  001b,  up  Qenjup  OJJ,  Iliac  in  Ojjjbu,  .1.  ounab 
ocup  tJingna,  ocup  baile  pijoa  pomopu  cu  ponnacuib  pic-opoa,  ocup  50  n-jpiuminuib  gleopbu, 
Slaimoc.— p.  190.   Id  the  tame  MS.  Tara  is  called  the  chief  om^na  of  Ireland. 
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Ceomaip  cec  benn  nuc  bipoa, 
dee  mao  Gmain  pop  ip^na. 
6a  capyi  cpuieh  ocup  cop,f 
Rob  aobu  mac  mch  co  netm, 
Ceamuip  cen  capp,  cen  n100!' 
Q  maip  do  mnuib  oo  beip-} 


Do  omsnaib  na  Cempach  in  po  pip. 

Hemnacb  .1.  cippa  puil  ic  on  c-pio,  1  n- 
aipciup  cuatpcepc  na  Cempach.  ^Unp1  oon 
rxio  6  Hemnoi^  .1.  H>c  a  h-ainm,  ip  puippi 
a  on  m  ceona  muileno  oa  ponao  1  n-6pe  la 
[rtcte  00 J  Ciapnaio  cumail  Copmuic. 

Carpac  ei£e  iTluipipen  pil  op  in  cpio  ppi 
Nemnaij  u  cuuio,  ocup  ceopu  clocu  bcjii 
[imbe].'  Ip  arhUno  po  puioi  jco  in  cent  pn, 
(".ap'  apti  ocup  euupao  aipipel.  TTUnpipeo, 
oon,  bancpebuch  bae  im  copae  ppi  Cop- 


Temur  every  Ben  not  pointed,* 
[Eicrcding  all]  except  Emania  in  distinction. 
It  wa»  the  meeting-place  of  lords  and  chieftain;, 
II  was  thchabitation  of  warriors  of  venomous  corneal, 
Torour  without  vr(^s%sW  nos^i  w  ithout  rois£f i 
Their  beaut y  to  the  women  give*. 


Of  the  remarkable  remains  of  Tomur. 

Neamhnach,  a  well  which  is  at  the  SM,  la 
the  north -oast  of  Temur.  From  lhi»  well  (lows 
a  stream  called  Nilh,  on  which  is  the  first  mill 
erected  io  Ireland  by  [recte  for]  Ciarnaid,  the 
Cumhal  (bondmaid)  of  Cormac  Mac  Art. 

The  ruins  of  the  Huute  of'Mairueo  lie  from 
the  Shce  (hill  ?)  to  the  north  of  XeamJuuu  h. 
There  arc  three  small  stone*  around  it  [or  in  it]. 
I.,  its  structure,  this  hou*e  had  a  high  middle  and 
low -cwarW.    MairUeo  was  a  widow  who  was  co- 


•  This  lint  ii  roiruj.ll)-  given  in  the  Book  of  Ballymole  thus  :  Cenvnp  enc  benooch  bipoa,  which  would 
memn  "  Trrao.r  ««.  every  peaked  arnl  pointed  hill i"  !.«(  the  true  reading  ,ri»™  above  in  the  teat  U  found  in  th« 
Book  orultnd.ik.UKh.  whlrh  i.  >n  older  and  more  correct  MS-,  and  In  the  Glow  on  ihu  poem  in  II.  X  17.  The  Book 
of  Glendalough  girts  another  quatrain  here  between  the  linn  dec  mao  emain  pop  tpjTia  and  ba  eapjru 
cpiarh  ocupcop  ;  but  it  in  probably  an  Interpolation,  u  it  ii  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  copy.  It  repeats  the  Srotic 
prorerb,  Ceihaip  CUaehl  OCtlp  CI51,  from  which  Cormac  Mar  Cullenan  Inferred  that  the  word  might  be  derived 
from  the  Greek.    It  rum  thus : 

"  Ceamaip  Cuuithi  ocup  C151, — Cen  luacht,  cen  laecmipi, 
macaip  unai  cec  pini, — Conop  bpticliaij  beat?  bini." 
t  The  word  cop  literally  lianilir*  a  tuwer,  hut  it  is  here,  and  in  many  other  compositions,  used  in  a  li|tut*ii»<  war 
to  mean  lord  or  chief-    Cuipijin,  a  word  formed  from  it,  i.  ol.o  used  to  signify  a  pillar  or  post  which  supports  a 
hum*  1  and  alio  a  kii.jt  — .V.v  Carm,u  i  filaua/y  ami  ikr  f"«u  ford. 
;  CI  maippi  pop  mnuib  ni  clieil  Book  of  GlraoWwgA. 

1  In  the  ropy  of  the  Dtinnsranrhui,  preserved  in  tlw  Library  of  Trinity  College,  II.  2,  |fl,  this  passage  ii  given  aa 
followi :  I  jUnp  bee  cheic  «  Cemptug  pup,  ip  puippi  a  ea  in  muilUno  ceca  oepnao  00  Chiapnoic 
cumail  Cliopmuic,  a  small  stream  which  Bows  from  Teuiur  eastwards  ;  on  it  is  the  first  mill  erected  for  Ciamat, 
the  bondmaid  or  Cormac. 

*  This  word  is  omiitrd  in  the  Book  of  lUllrrootc.  But  it  is  here  supplied  from  the  Book  of  Glendalough.  In 
H.  3.  3,  arm,  I.  e.  in  it,  ii  licrr  used  for  tmbe,  ortwW  it.  But  it  11  now  imponlble  us  decide  which  is  the  better 
reading,  as  tike  monument  is  totally  destroyed. 

»  lap  apo  in  II.  3.  3. 
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m'jc.«  Coc  rec  |«uroi^tip  in  cucc  pm,'  ni  ba 
ouaibpeac,  ocup  ni  btti  ccn  ana  ano. 

Rur  t(i«5aipi  TTlic  Neill  ppipooain  a 
maro.  Ceehpi  ppimooippi  cacha  apoa  wee. 
Ocup  po  puioi^fD  [coppj*  tuejaipi  po  a 
pctae  jaipciuo'  ppip  in  cloo  n-imeccpac 
n-aipchep  oepcepeach  na  pi;;  para  Lot^  upi 
i  Cempni5 ;  ocup  a  a^aio  po  ocp  ic  cacujrao 
Fpi  tLaijniu  .1.  ppi  clairiD  6peupuil  6pic." 

Qea  i  cueB  Ruca  cLaejaipi  a  n.aipoep 
?,ecc  lTlam  mopjlonociis  .1.  oihup  bpacbeap- 
each"  po  bai  1  pail  Copmaic.  Ro  baotrp 
la  <ino  ceutrpap  oclaec  1  5-cluici  1  cueb 
Rara  tue^aipe  a  n-aipoep.  Poepuipim 
iTiaea  a  cecpup  oap  cuimgib  tiUep  1  ca- 
lum.1" 

Rur  Ri^  1  caeb  Rara  trt-tejtnpi  a  ruaio. 
Qcac  cpi  necpa  ippuioiu"  .1.  tarpac  Ci5e 


temporary  with  Cormac.  Every  house  situated 
in  that  manner,  was  not  sorrowful,  nor  without 
plenty. 

Th*  Hath  of  Laoghaire,  the  ton  of . Mall,  lies 
to  the  north  of  thin.  There  are  four  principal 
cloorg  on  it,  facing  the  cardinal  points.  The  body 
of  Laoghaire  was  interred  with  his  shield  of  valor 
in  the  external  rampart,  in  the  sonlh-east  of  the 
royal  Hath  of  Laoghaire  at  Tctnur,  with  his  face  to 
the  south,  [as  if]  fighting  with  the  Lagciiians,  i.  e. 
with  tho  descendants  of  Ureasal  Brcac. 

By  the  side  of  Hath  Laoghaire,  to  tho  south- 
east, lie*  the  Monuntent  of  Mata  Morglonnach,  a 
treacherous  soldier,  who  live<l  with  Cormac.  One 
day,  there  were  four  youth*  playing  at  a  [certain] 
gaxue  by  the  side  of  Rath  La.^haire,  to  the  south 
east,  Mata  buried  the  four  down  to  their  hipi  in 
the  ground. 

Hath  High  is  by  the  side  of  Hath  Laoghaire 
to  the  north.    There  are  three  deivra  here,  vii. ; 


•  I  compe  pi  Coprmic,  i.  e.  cotemporary  with  King  Corwasc— II.  2.  I». 

'  Urhluio  pn.    In  It.  2.  1 8. 

"  Copp.    Supplied  Irons  II.  5.  18. 

1  Po  a  pcirtr  eojc  puibm.— II.  2.  18. 

■  This  is  alia  stated  by  Ttrectian  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  foL  10,  a,  2,  "  Nam  JV«/ pater  mens  Don  ainivit  milii 
credere,  srd  ut  icptliar  in  cacuminibtis  TVjkts  quasi  tiris  con»*ueiiUbus  in  bclli>.  quia  utuntur  (Jenti'.cs  in  »<pu!cris 
armeu  prurupus  armu  facie  ad  faciemuKjuc  ad  diem  Erdaikt  apud  ma£>j4,  til  est  judieil  diem  Dorsum.  Ejjo  flJius  Neill, 
«  Wius  [)«ci!ii'S<  ua  J/aufui  in  C.iropo  I.iphi  pro  durltale  odivi  ul  eit  hoc"  See  alio  Lmtair  na  A-l'Mri,  in  which 
it  is  stated,  th-tl  Lau,-!»aiii-  »«  interred  in  a  ita,idlnk-  pouuoa,  with  his  fan  turned  to  the  soutll.  as  if  bidding  dc&aacc 
11  the  Lagcniana,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  family. 

» Instead  of  orhup  bpacbeapcich,  the  copy  preserved  in  th«  Book  of  GleiidalouKli  has  amup  00  fatgnib, 
aaridierofthcLajenians. 

This  sentence  is  given  entirely  different  In  the  copy  In  the  Boo*  of  Glendalough,  thai,  Do  po  lie  ITklcea 
upchup  oe  chloich  ano,  co  n-oecaio  pop  cunc  a  oa  lepp,  co  n-epbailc  in  c-ocluc  oe. 

"  The  reading  in  the  Book  of  Glendalough  differs  considerably  from  this.  It  runs  thus:  Ucti  ic  cpi  oecpa 
mjrinca  1  pmoiu  .i.  £.<iehpac  ino  pij  caige  Chopmaic  1  n-aipchiup  oepciupc  na  pacha  allech 
ppi  patch  toeraipi  po  oe|"p  I  Uichptich  ino  phoppaio  la  caeb  in  pij-carge  a  n-tap  ;  roup  Cea 
ecuppu  allech  po  Depp  .i.  Cea  ben  h-6pimoin.  tLiachopuim  ocup  Dpuim  Cain,  ocup  ITIup 
Cea,  ocup  Cachip  Cpoino,  anmarro  Cempac  1  eorruc.  Ra  haonacc  lapum  Cea,  ben  h-tSpimom 
ecip  lachpuc  ino  Phoppaio  ocup  mo  pig  ctnge  ;  conre  oe  pn  pa  uinmnijeb  Cemaip  .1.  Cea- 
VOL.  XVIII.  S 
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Copmaic  i  n-atpeiupoecpipena  pacha  illerc 
ppi  Raictaijaipi  po  ocp ;  tucpuc  in  poppaio 
i  web  6acpaijT  Cijje  Copmaic  a  n-aip;  ITIup 
Ceu  oleic  oep,  conio  o  pwn  po  huinmnrgeo 
Cemaip  .1.  Cea  mup  .1.  m  cnoc  bee  pil  ecip 
in  oa  mup  po  oep  ir  ano  a  m- 

Cappac  Copmaic  .1.  cippa  pil  po  caeb 
Rata  na  R15  a  nuip ;  ocup  epi  hanmano 
puippi  .1.  Ciaijg  ocup  Cippa  bo  pinoi,  ocup 
Depc  oub  :  ip  oe  aca, — ni  caec  u  laej  50  a 
liaij.  In  oapanui  a  Cempaij  pa'P»  ocup 
apoili  a  Cempaij  pwp." 

Dubo  na  bo"  .1.  in  fj\a\r  Cempach  ppi 
Duma  na  n-j-iall"  a  nwp. 

Duma  na  ri-jrtull.,  ppi  6acpac  in  poppaio 
1  n-aipcuato. 

Pal  1  caeb  Ouma  na  n.jiall  a  cuaio,  .1. 
in  cloc  no  j-eppeD  po  coppaib  cue  pij  no 
jreBeo  h-Cpe.  Pul  amm  na  cloice  pin  .1. 
po  ail  .1.  ail  po  pi. 

tccc  Con  ocup  Cecen  1pm  Ceicip  1 
comapooup  Racu  R15  pap.  Ctcae  01  cloic 
ano,  teucc  Con  in  oapnnai,  teacc  Cechen 
apaili,  conio  jnarpocal,'1— Dom  jjniip  Cu 


the  ruins  of  the  House  of  Comae  in  the  south- 
cast  side  of  the  Hath,  facing  Rath  Laogkaire  to 
the  south.  The  ruins  of  the  Forradk  alongside 
the  ruins  of  the  Haute  of  Cormac  to  the  east. 
Mur  Tea,  i.  c.  the  wall  for  enclosure]  of  Tea  is 
on  the  south  side.  From  this  Teamhuir,  i.  e. 
Tea-mur  is  named.  It  is  in  the  little  hill  which 
lies  between  the  two  Murn  to  the  south. 

Caprac  Cormac,  i.  e.  a  well  which  lies  under 
the  side  of  Rath  na  riogh  to  the  east.  It  has 
thrco  names,  viz. ;  Liaigh  and  Tipra  Bo-Jinne 
and  Dearc  dubh  :  henco  is  [the  saving]  nt  eatc 
alaejjjo  aliaij — The  calf  does  not  visit  his  phy- 
sician. The  one  is  to  the  east  of  Tara,  and  the 
other  to  the  west. 

Dumha  na  bo,  L  e.  Glat  Teamhrach,  lies  to 
the  west  of  Dumha  na  n-giaU, 

Dumha  na  n-giaU  (the  Mound  of  the  Host- 
ages) lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  ruins  of  the  For- 
radh. 

Fat  lies  by  the  side  of  Dumha  na  n-giaU  to 
the  north,  i.  c.  tbo  stone  that  roared  under  the 
feet  of  each  king  that  took  possession  of  [the  throne 
of]  Ireland.  Fat,  the  name  of  this  stone,  means  po 
0li  the  under  stone,  i.  e.  the  stone  under  the  king. 

The  Monument*  ofCu  and  Cethen  lie  on  the 
Letter  (slopo)  in  the  vicinity  of  Hath  riogh  to 
the  west.  There  are  two  stones  here ;  the  one,  tbo 
monument  of  Cu,  the  other,  that  of  Cethen.  So 


mup  .1.  cnoc  bee  pil  ecip  na  oa  mup  alUeh  pa  oepp  ip  ano  a  ca.  i.e.  There  are  three  wonderful  features 
in  thin,  namely,  the  mini  of  (he  royal  boute  of  Cormac  In  the  eoulu-eut  of  the  Rath,  by  the  >idc  of  Rath-Lao,!,  Autre, 
(which  i«)  to  the  aouth  :  the  mini  of  the  Forradk,  by  the  aide  of  the  royal  houae,  to  the  wot ;  the  .WW  of  Tea  between 
then,  at  the  touth  aide.  Tea  waa  the  wife  of  lleremon.  Liatkdruimt,  and  Drxin- Cain,  and  Afar-  Tea,  and  Catkair 
Crohn,  were  the  firtt  naraci  of  Tctnur.  Tea,  the  wife  of  Here  moo,  wa»  interred  between  the  ruin  of  the  Forradk  and  the 
royal  house  ;  and  hence  Tetnnr  waa  named  Tea-mar.    It  is situate  in  a  amaU  hill,  between  the  two  Mm,  to  the  aouth. 

"  This,  which  was  omitted  through  the  negligence  of  the  tranacriber  of  tlie  Book  of  Ballymote,  ia  supplied  from 
H.  3.  3.    The  Book  of  Glendalough  has,  In  oalanai  a  Cemaip  pa'Pi  alaile  a  Cemuip  pwp. 

■  Duma  na  bo  in  the  Book  of  Glendalough  and  II.  3.  3,  which  ia  more  correct. 

»  Omitted  in  L.  Ballymot-    Supplied  from  the  Book  of  Ulendaloogh. 

u  Clnnpocal  in  the  Book  of  Glendatough,  and  nuchpocul  in  L.  Ballymot  The  true  reading  ia  restored  from 
H.  J.  3. 
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ocup  Cecen,  .1.  Cu  po  mcrpb  Cechen,  pan- 
naipt  Copmaic  ap  lap  in  cije  co  pa  gaib 
cac  oipjji  pope  pooijaipna  Ceampach  piap 
conappap  ann,  como  po  mapb  bpacaip  in  pip 
po  mapbpom,  ocup  ac  bepc  Copmac  na  po 
mapbea  Cu,  ocup  ni  capmip  ueoapjaipe  co 

Qca  copap  ip  m  Compan"  o  £.ecc  Cecen 
po  cuaio,  Lot 5  a  h-ainm  ;  pap  cac  n-oipga 
bpumneap.  Oca  laepac  na  Cuccpac  Cop- 
maic pop  a  bpu  ipn  leicip  op  6aej  anaip. 

Rac  rva  Semio  1  comaip  t)umai  na  n- 
jjialL    Rac  Senaio  ppi  Pal  a  cuaio. 

fLacpac  pHjpaill  Ctoomnain  ip  in  par  pn, 
ocup  a  cpop  ap  belaib  na  para  paip,  ocup 
a  puioi,  ocup  a  ouma  ppi  cpoip  anneap."1 

6ece  TTlaine  TTlic  ITIuinpeamaip  ppi  Rac 
na  pij  anenp. 

Oca  larpac  in  crje  po  loipceab  pop 
6enen  jilla  pacpuic,  ocup  pop  6ucao 
TTIuel,  opuib  Caejuipe,  tab  beaj  o  Chpoip 
Cfoomnain  puip-bep  .1.  1  caeb  a  paea"  a 
cuaio. 

[Ctcaar  ceopa  clocha  beca  1  eoeb  Rachn 
nu  8encro  cuaio, w  .1.]  ceopa  cloca  po  Unci 
popp  na  opuibib  ;  ice  a  n-anmano  .1.  ITIael 
ocup  6locc  ocup  6luicni ;  ITIael  paip,  ocup 
6Locc  po  ocp,  ocup  Gluicni  po  cuaio. 


that  it  has  become  a  common  saying,  "  They  have 
acted  like  Cu  and  Ccthcn,"  i.  o.  Cu  slew  Cethen, 
Cormac's  butler,  in  tho  middle  of  the  house  ;  and 
he  pissed  directly  under  the  height  of  Temur  to 
the  west,  where  he  was  overtaken  and  killed  by  the 
brother  of  him  whom  he  had  slain.  And  though 
Cormac  said  that  Cu  should  not  be  killed,  no  in- 
terposer  overtook  them  until  he  was  killed  like- 
wise. 

There  is  a  well  in  the  Cumpan  (slope)  to  tho 
north  of  Leacht  Cethen.  Its  name  is  Laegh,  and 
[its  streamlet]  flows  directly  westwards.  The  ruins 
of  Cuchtair  Chormaic  are  on  its  brink  in  the  leiter 
over  fsOfgh  to  the  east. 

Rath  na  Seanadh  (fort  of  the  synods)  lies  oppo- 
site Dumha  na  n-giall,  and  to  the  north  of  Fal. 

The  site  of  Pupait  Adamnain  (pavilion  or 
tent  of  Adamnan)  is  in  this  Rath,  and  his  (Adam- 
nan's)  Cross  is  opposite  tho  fort  to  the  east,  and  his 
Seat  and  his  Mound  are  to  the  south  of  the  cross. 

The  Monument  of  Maine  the  son  of  Muin- 
reamhar  lies  to  the  east  of  Jiath  na  Jiiogh. 

The  ruins  of  the  house,  which  was  burned 
over  Benen,  the  boy  of  Patrick,  and  Lucad  Mac), 
the  druid  of  Laoghaire,  are  a  short  distance  to 
the  south-east  of  Crot  Adamnain,  that  is,  at  the 
side  of  the  Rath  to  the  north. 

There  are  three  small  stones  at  tho  side  of 
Rath  na  Seanadh  to  the  north.  These  three  stones 
wero  placed  over  the  druids  who  were  named 
Macl,  Blocc,and  Bluicni :  Mael  to  tho  cast,  Blocc 
to  the  south,  and  Bluicni  to  the  north. 


Co  po  mapbaie  anolp  in  the  Book  of  Glendaloagb,  Lew  that  both  were  killed. 
17  For  compan,  tho  Book  of  Glendalough  sad  H.  3.  3,  have  cob  pun,  a  tUpt. 

<-  Better  thin  la  H.  S.  3,  ixtcpach  pupatll  aoomnam  ppip  in  paic  a  euaib,  ocup  a  cpop  ap  belaib 
an  oa  par  paip,  ocup  a  puioi  ocup  a  ouma  ppi  cpoip  a  n-oeap.  i.  e.  The  ilte  of  Adaranan's  Tent  lie* 
north  of  the  Bath,  and  hi.  Crou  oppotite  the  two  Ratht  to  the  eau,  and  hit  Stat  and  hi.  Momd  south  of  the  crow. 

14  For  1  caeb  a  paca  a  cuaio,  the  Book  of  Glendalough  has  I  coeb  rva  conaipe  anaip  able.  I.e.  At 
the  tide  of  the  road,  a  Little  to  the  cut. 

M  The  wordt  Included  here  In  brackets,  which  were  evidently  omitted  through  the  negligence  of  the  transcriber  of 
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den  Cttx  in  abuicc  ppiu  anaip.  lp 
mlaio  aca  in  cubao  paipoep  °cup  piap  oep : 
cpi  cporxxi  noma  a  eomup  [in  oa  lije"]  na- 
eppcuio  bice  cip  ;  ip  amlaio  ira  in  lije  ocup 
cloch  bej  po  calmain  in  a  [aipchiup  ocup 
alaile  na"]  laprup.  Po  jjabcap  cpi  cpuijrib 
mo  m  oapa  peer,  u  cpi  co  leic  in  pecc  n-aili. 

Clcac  on  ouma  rpir  *n  Cubao  a  cuaio. i. 
Dall  ocupOopca,  .1.  Dall  reap  ocup  Dopoa 
crap ocup  cue  po  mapB  upaili  01b.  Ocup 
ni  puil  mup  acuppu  ocup  na  cloca  ocup  in 
Cubao. 

rflup  na  rpi  coj-up  1  pail  fcuinje  na 
m-ban. 

Cta  na  pian  ppi  pli  je  anaip,"  ap  belaib 
Rara  Senaij. 

CIca  (.on$  na  m-ban  .1.  Ceuc  TTiibcuapca 
o'n  oiimu  aipreapuc  piapcuaib.  lp  amluio 
po  puioijeo  lat-pac  in  ei^e  pin,  lerr  poa"  pu 
cuaio,  ocup  a  upapo  po  oep.  ocup  comeox;- 
bail  mup  uimi  anuip  ocup  a  map,  ip  pileew 
bij  an  l*r  cuaipcepcac  oe  ;  po  cuaio  ocup 
po  oep  a  ea  a  coip.  Puac  cije  pom,  con 
01b  ooppib  oej  puip,  no  u  ceararp  OC5,*7  .1. 
pecc  pap,  ocup  pecc  paip.  Ocup  ay  bepcab 
ip  ano  pin  00  melci  Pep  Cempach  ;  oeicbip 
pin,  ap  na  rallab  popx;lu  FeP  n-Gpeno  ano" 


The  Monument  of  the  Dtcarfit  cast  of  them. 
Tlio  Cubital  (grave)  extends  south-east  and  south- 
(north-  ?)  west.  Three  feet  only  is  the  measure- 
ment of  the  two  stone*.  There  is  a  small  tatcaid 
below.  This  grave  has  a  small  stone  under  ground 
to  the  east  and  another  to  the  west.  It  is  found 
to  be  three  feet  at  one  time  [of  measuring]  and 
three  feet  and  a  half  at  another. 

Thorc  are  two  mounds  north  of  the  Cubhat 
called  Dall  and  JJoivha,  Dall  towards  the  south, 
Dorcha  towards  the  west,  and  these  [L  e.  the  per- 
sons interred  under  them]  slew  each  other.  And 
there  is  no  wall  between  them,  and  the  stones  and 
the  C'u6Aa/,(dwarfs  grave.) 

Mvr  na  d-tri  g-cogvr  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Long 
na  m-ban. 

Lia  na  b-Jian  (the  Stone  of  the  Fians)  is  to  the 
east  of  the  road,  opposite  Rath  Senaigh. 

Long  na  m-ban,  i.  e.  Teach  Midhchuarta,  is 
to  the  north-west  of  the  eastern  mound.  The 
ruins  of  this  house  are  situate  thus  :  the  lower 
part  to  the  north,  and  the  higher  part  to  the  south ; 
and  walls  are  raised  about  it  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west.  The  northern  side  of  it  is  enclosed  and 
small ;  the  lie  of  it  is  north  and  south.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  long  house,  with  twelve  doors  upon 
it,  or  fourteen,  seven  to  the  west,  and  seven  to  the 
east.  It  is  said,  that  it  was  here  the  Feu  Ttamhrach 
was  held,  which  seems  true  ;  because  as  many  men 


"  Supplied  from  H.  3.  3. 

"  Supplied  (rum  tbe  Book  of  Glcndalough. 

"Tbe  noting  In  the  Book  of  GlendnJcugh  ii  thus  :  Dull  amm  m  oumai  tapchapaijc,  ocup  Dopcha 
oan  ainm  in  numui  UipchepaiJ-.  i.e.  Itoll  J*  tbe  nsBM  of  the  wetfem  mound.  and  Dm**  the  name  of  tbe  eaatem 

mound. 

"  liulead  of  plljje,  road,  the  ropy  in  II.  3.  3,  liu  llje,  a  grm. 
°  f.eirhpen  poe  porhuulo — Bo*  of  Glndakufh,  and  1L  3.  3. 
r  Ocup  ip  puellice  blue— Book  of  Gltniat>*(h. 

r  In  the  Douk  of  GlendaJoujrh  belter  thus  :   CI  cecap  oec  Ot  OOippib  ino,  no  a        ut  alii  dtcunt. 

■  Thu»  in  the  Book  of  Giendujouch  :  Deichbip  pun  op  no  eailleo  epmop  pep  n  h-Cpeno  ano,  ocup 
ip  he  pin  in  etc  I  m-bio  nmuip.  i.  e.  Thu  is  likely,  for  the  ^trr  r«rt  of  the  men  «.f  IreUnd  would  fit  in  It,  and 
this  i.  Ibe  home  in  which  Ihe  Soldicr>  u«d  to  he. 
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oo  ooinib,  ocup  ip  e  pn  in  reach  mop  milib 
umup. 

dea  Duma  beg  ppi  larpac  in  cije  i 
n-arpoep  ip  in  uipcino  oepcepcuij,  .1.  Duma 
iki  m-ban-umup  [a  ainmwJ. 

Oca  Compoc*  Caelcon  ocup  a  pach  1 
comapoup  in  cino  ruaipcepcaij  do  Cuing na 
m-ban.  Caelchu  uno  ptn  'flue  Coaipn,  mic 
Ruuio,  mic  Caip,  01  eojjan.icc  CaipU  [nech 
00  bepeo  buaic  ppimciall  pep  Dluman 
amac  ;  o  cac  puipic  Ruip  Cempac11]  Ip  01a 
fil  Cuac  Cip  oc  Ccamparg. 

Cpeouma  Nepi,  mj-en  echucb  SaUiuioi, 
macaip  ConcoBaip,  ip  111  chino  aiprepac 
curapcepcnc"  1  comapoup  cino  aipcip  ruaip- 
cepcaijr,  tuinje  na  m-ban. 

Ruch  ConcoBaip  TTlic  Nepa  1  caeb  in 
Cpeouma  a  cuaio,  ocup  a  oopup  paip  1  co- 
mapoup copupa  Cino  ocjpmeoi  Conculomn. 

Clcu  larpac  Sceir  Conculuinn  to  n-a 
Cul  1  comapoup  na  ITieioi  puip  cuaib.  Sam- 
laio  a  en  par  cuopomu  copmail  ppip  m  cul- 
mam,  ocup  cnocun  btnj  na  meoon,  lan  na 
ceala  oe  huip." 

Qca  Sepcann  Cempach  1  comapoup 
f.uinje  nu  m-bun  piap  ruaib.i. Sepcann  paluc 
bejj  pil  1  raeb  Cuipn  na  mucpuioi  a  n-ocp. 

acu  Rac  5l>*l»>e  o  Sepcann  Cempach  a 
map  pop  popapo  na  retcha.* 


would  lit  in  it  as  would  form  the  choico  part  of 
the  men  of  Ireland.  And  this  was  the  great 
house  of  a  thousand  soldiers. 

There  is  a  small  mound  to  the  south-east  of 
the  ruin  of  this  house  in  the  southern  end,  called 
Dumha  na  m-ban-amus. 

The  Grare  of  Caelchu  and  his  Rath  are  near 
the  northern  head  of  Long  na  m-ban.  This 
Caelchu,  the  son  of  Loam,  son  of  Ruadh,  son  of 
Cas,  was  one  of  the  Eoganachu  of  Cashel,  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  the  men  of  Munster  for 
wisdom ;  and  from  him  the  chiefs  of  Rot-  Tuamrach 
and  the  tribe  of  Tuath-CU,  at  Tcmur,  are  de- 
scended. 

The  Treduma  (triple  mound)  of  AVn,  the 
daughter  of  Lochaidh  Salbhuidhe,  the  mother  of 
Concobhar,  [Mac  Nesa,]  at  the  north-eastern  end 
near  the  north-east  head  of  Long  na  m-ban. 

The  Rath  of  Concobhar  Mac  Nern  alongside 
the  Treduma  to  the  north  ;  its  door  faces  the  east 
opposite  the  Ceann  and  .UedJii  of  Cuchulainn. 

The  ruins  of  Sriath  Chonchulainn  and  its  Tut 
arc  near  the  Medhi  to  the  north-cast.  The  Rath 
is  level  with  the  grouud,  and  there  is  a  small  hillock 
in  its  centre  lan  na  teala  de  huir. 

The  Shetkin  of  Temur  is  close  to  Lvng  na 
m-ban  to  the  north-west.  '1  his  dirty  little  Shttkim 
(tnour)  is  south  of  tarn  na  macraidhe. 

Hath  Caiune  (Crania's  fort)  is  west  of  the 
SkeMn  on  the  height  of  the  hill. 


n  Supplifd  fnm  the  l!i>.nV  of  Olcivtaluugti. 

*»  Cubac  in  the  Book  of  Olend  dough,  and  cuuar,  which  i<  intended  for  cubtic  in  H.  3.  3.    Tl«  word  is  utrd 
in  the  oldett  Iri.b  MSS.  to  >igr,ify  a  toodi  or  gruvc. 
"  Suppliu.l  from  It.  3.  3. 

14  Qipccp  ruaipcepcuc  In  the  llook  of  C'.cndnlrsmth,  which  1«  the  correct  roulinj. 

»  Thu»  in  the  Book  if  (ilemlalo-ch  :  Ip  amlaio  a  cu  puch  copmail  curpoma  pot  pin  calmuin, 
ocup  cpuaichme  beop  in  a  nieoon  ;  Win  inoela  oe  uip.  In  H.  2.  16,  better  thut:  IpamUtioacu 
paich  cuopoma  copamail  ppip  in  calm  1  n  ocupenocan  Lec  'na  meuoon,  lan  na  realta  oiu  huip. 

J*  Pop  popapo  na  rulchu,  in  the  Book  of  Gi™d*!»««b, 
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Qca  pochac  Racha  JJpainoi  a  ruaio" 
fan  na  oapbao  i  comapoup  nn  Claenpepeu 
euaipcepcargi  paip. 

Ocac  na  di  Claenpepea  ppi  Raich 
gpaini  a  map.  lp  m  Claenpepea  oepcep- 
caij  po  opc  in  ingenpaio  la  6aijnm  oia 
8amna.  )p  in  Claenpepca  ruaipcepcair 
puj5  tujaro  f  ITIac  Con*]  in  jubperc  ip  in 
jglaipin  oo  opo^iin  do  na  caipcaib1' 

Qw  Capn  macpaioi  taijen  i  eueb  8ep- 
caitio  Ccmpach  a  cuaio. 

Qca  Cpop  Pepjrupa  noebailierp.  (lp  o 
boi  1  Cappaic  Clumain,)  i  caeb  Caipn  na 
macpaioi  a  map." 

CI  ca  Depeal  Cempach  eoip  oa  Capn  na 
mac pu ioc  .1.  eoip  in  capn  oepcepcach  ocup 
in  capn  cuaipcepcach. 

Qca  Capn  macpaioi  hua  Neill  1  caeB 
oepil  na  Cempach  a  cumid. 

Rair>  Colmain  Tllic  Caelcon  o  Capn 
macpaioi  h-Uu  NeiU  puip  cuuio  .1.  in"  capn 
couipcepcach. 

Qca  Duma  mo  tuchouino  1  caeb  Racha 
Colmain  rflic  Caelcon  aniap. 

Oca  Qolaic  [ocup  Oiaolaic"]  1  comap- 
oup Raca  Colmain  paepcuaio,  .1.  hi  cuoli  na 
leicpeac  a  naipruaio  ;  .1.  01  cippaic  mo  pin, 
Uolaic  moaparKii  ocnp  Oiaoloic  apaili,  fip 
ni  uil  oeocuip  acuppu  ."' 


FothathRatha  Graituu  is  to  the  north  of  Fan 
M  Carbad,  near  the  northern  Clam/tart  to  the 
oast. 

The  two  Claenftarte  ara  to  the  west  of  Jiath 
Grainne.  It  tt)  in  the  southern  Ctaenfeart  that 
the  virgina  were  slaughtered  by  the  Lagcnians  on 
Saman's  day,  (1st  of  November).  It  U  in  the 
northern  Cleanftart  that  Lughaidh  Mac  Con  pro- 
nounced th©  false  sentence  concerning  the  green 
field  being  eaten  by  the  sheep. 

The  Cam  of  the  Leituter  Youth*  lies  alongside 
the  Sheskin  of  Tcmur  to  the  north. 

The  Crou  of  Ferjtu  the  holy  pilgrim,  (who  was 
in  Carraic  Ctumain,)  is  alongside  the  Cam  of  the 
Youlht,  to  the  west. 

Deitiol  Teamhrach  is  between  the  two  Cam* 
iftheYouth*,  i.  c.  between  the  southern  Cons  and 
the  northern  Cam. 

The  Can,  of  the  Hy-Xiall  Youth*  is  alongside 
Deitiol  na  Teamhrach  to  the  north. 

The  Hath  of  Col  man,  the  ton  of  Caelchu  a 
north-east  of  the  Corn  of  the  Hy-NiaU  Youth* 
I  e.  of  the  northern  earn. 

The  Mound  of  Luchdon*  is  alongside  the 
Rath  of  Colman  Mae  Caetchon  to  the  west. 

Adlaic  and  Diadlaic  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rath  of  Colman,  to  the  north-east,  i.  e.  in  the 
side  of  the  Leiter,  (side  of  the  hill,)  to  the  north- 
cast.  Thc*e  are  two  wells,  the  one  called  Adlaic, 
and  the  other  Diadlaic,  but  there  is  no  difference 
[separation  ?]  between  them. 


"  I  ccu.o,  i.  «.  in  th.  vicinity  of,  u  In  H.3.  i,  whUh  «em.  tlx  tn,e  reding. 
"  Supplied  Iron.  II.  3.  J. 

"  Thi.  pa*wgc  i«  ihui  given  in  the  Book  of  Glendslough:  lp  in  Cloenpepeaijc  cuaipcepcanj  OJcao  in 
mbpeeh  in  ojjio  (The  Con.  ftpech  1  puc  Copmuc  imm  an  jlaippin.  L  e.  In  the  northern  CUenCrrt  the 
«entence  wu  give  11  «i.Tun»l  Luglntidh  Msc  Con,  that  U,  the  »enten«  which  Cannae  paucd  concerning  the  green  field. 

"Thus  gi.cn  in  ibtBwh  of  til,-.»d.lough  :  Occa  cpopp  phepsoppa  .1.  nuemailichrp  (ip  he  pil  1 
Ctrppaic  Clumciin)  1  cueb  Caipn  na  macpaioe  a  n.oep. 

*  O'n  capn  in  the  Book  of  Glcndalougb,  el  rrcte. 

•'  Supplied  fraui  II.  3.  3,  and  Book  of  Glendalough. 

*'  ThU  puugc  i»  better  given  in  the  Book  of  Glindalough,  tliu»  :  CicU  (JolaiC  ocup  Oluolalc   I  COTnap- 
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The  text  of  the  following  poem  is  selected  from  the  copy  preserved  in  H.  3. 3 
of  the  MS.  Library  of  Trinity  College,  as  no  other  copy  so  ancient,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  perfect,  has  been  yet  found.  It  has,  however,  been  most  carefully 
compared  with  the  copies  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Ballymotc,  the  Leabhar 
Buidhe  of  the  Mac  Firbises  of  Lecan,  and  the  Leabhar  Gabhala  of  the 
O'Clerys,  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy : 


Cucin  Ctochain  cteinit. 
Cemaip  cocca  [cojha]  na  culac, 
po  aca  ©pi  incpoooc,1 
Gpocucarp  Copmaic  mic  Ctipc, 
ITIic  Cuinn  Ceo  caeharg  comnaipc. 
Copmac  ba  cunouil'  a  maic, 
6a  paoi,  ba  pilt,  ba  plate, 
6a  pip  bpeiciom  pep  peine, 
6a  cupai  ba  cocceilea. 
Copmac  pa  clai  caecao  car, 
Do  pilao1  Saleaip  Cempach, 
lp  in  cpulroip  pm  ara, 
On  upp  oeach  puim  penchuppa. 
Ip  pi  in  cpalroip  pin  ao  beip, 
Secc  n-uipopicc  eipeno  iriobip; 
Cuic  pi  na  coicceo  pop  jeni, 
Ri  Cipino  ipet  heppi. 
Ip  innci  aca  oe  cec  leic 
Ino  a  n-olij-  cec  pi  coiccib ; 
Ino  a  n-olij  pi  rempoch  coip 
Do  pi£  cec  cuicio  ceolmoip. 
Coimccmu  comaimpepui  caic, 
Cec  pnj  oie  poile  rxtpaieh, 


Cuan  0'I.ocbain  cecinit: 
Tcmur  choice  of  hills, 
Under  which  is  Ireland  warlike, 
[Was  the]  chief  city  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art, 
Son  of  the  puissant  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles. 
Cormac — prudent  was  his  goodness- 
Was  a  sage,  was  poet,  was  prince, 
Was  true  Brehon  of  the  men  of  Feioe  ; 
Was  friend,  was  companion. 
Cormac  gained  fifty  battles. 
He  compiled  the  Psalter  of  Tcmur  t 
In  that  Psalter  is 

What  is  a  good  summary  of  history. 

It  is  that  Psalter  which  gives 

Seven  monarchs  of  Erin  of  harbours ; 

Five  kings  of  the  provinces  it  makes, 

The  King  of  Erin  and  her  toparchs. 

In  it  are  [entered]  reciprocally 

What  each  king  of  the  provinces  is  entitled  to  ; 

What  the  King  of  Temur  in  the  cast  is  entitled  to 

From  the  king  of  each  harmonious  province. 

The  chronology  and  synchronism  of  all, 

Of  each  king  with  each  other  completely, 


oup  Radio  Colmain  m»c  Caelcon  paip  cuatch  i  caeB  na  leccpac  ppipp  in  pair  anaip-cuuto  .1. 
01  cippaic  inopin  .1.  Qoluic  inoalanai  ocup  oraolaic  alaile  accrruo  pil  oeipip  ecuppu.  i. e.  Adlaie 
and  Diadlaic  are  in  ibe  vicinity  of  lUlh-Cohman  MacCatlckon  to  the  north-east,  ou  the  tide  of  the  Letter  (tlope  of  the 
bill),  and  to  the  north-eaH  of  the  fort.  Thew  are  two  wclU,  the  one  la  called  Jdlak,  and  Ibe  other  biadtaU,  bat  there 
■•  no  difference  [J]  between  them. 

'  Inopaoach— /..  Ballymot.,  and  L.  Btidhe  f  renin. 

•  CunoaL— L.  Bollymot.  In  more  modem  MSS.,  in  which  nn  are  11W  fur  no,  the  word  ii  written  ConnuiU. 
Written  canoail  In  the  Leabhar  Buidhe,  and  Leabhar  Gabhala  of  tlie  OTlerr*. 

Mlaio  Salcaip  Cempuch.— L.  Batlymtt.,  ud  prr/tram ;  Ro  pilaro  8alcaip  Cempach — L. , 
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Cpiochao  cec  cotccib  po  cpuuir,4 
Ocu  cpoijib  co  cpom  cuaich. 
Cpicha  ap  cpiochaioceo  nop  jeib, 
Do  cpichuib  ceo  cec  cutccio. 
In  cec  cuiceb  oib  acu 
Sect  ppimpiric  ppimoinjrna. 
Pop  picip  Copmac  pu  pi, 
Ro  la  cucnpc  fcipenn  po  chpi, 
Cue  jriall  ceca  muip  amuicc, 
Co  pop  caipealu4  a  Cempuij. 
Dumu  na  n-^iull*  jrjlome  n-jlac, 
tJona  j-iuUuib"  cue  Copmac, 
Do  Copmac  cap  pap  na  coicc, 
Cec  oecaip  nw  a  Ceropoi£. 
Rop  cappap  o'pepjjup  mupca," 
Gic  a  puil  Cpop  pepjuppa, 
pan  na  cappuc  con  cepca,10 
eeoppau  paun  Claoinpepco." 
Claoinpepco  a  n-jaoloaoip  ainopi, 
Claoinpepca  na  claon  cainjni, 
O  Raic  £painne  uniep  anoip" 
Qcaio  cen  epepu  anaon  oip." 
O  Raic  Tjpuinoe  r^'P  V°n  5^,nni 


The  boundaries  of  each  province  from  the  hill, 

From  the  troigidh  to  the  heavy  [large]  tuaith. 

Thirty  above  a  Tiiochached  [barony]  it  finds 

Of  Trioclia  rhtdt  in  each  province. 

In  each  province  of  them  are 

Seven  full  score  of  chief  fortresses. 

It  is  known,  that  Cormac,  the  king, 

Made  a  visitation  of  Erin  thrice  ; 

He  brought  the  hostage  of  every  fortress  out. 

And  exhibited  them  at  Tetuur. 

The  Mound  of  the  Hottaget  at  fair  hands 

To  the  Hostages  Cormac  gave  ; 

To  Cormac  was  shown7  in  his  house 

Every  decair,  which  is  at  Temur. 

To  Fergus  was  shewn  in  a  vision 

The  place  where  is  [stands]  the  Crott  of  Fergus," 

Fan  na  carput  is  exactly 

Between  them  and  the  Claenferts. 

The  Claenferts  in  which  the  girls  were  slaughtered, 

— The  Claenferts  of  the  treacherous  covenant — 

From  Rath  Grainne  down  to  the  west 

They  are,  without  obscurity,"  both. 

From  Rath  Grainne,  cast  in  the  glen, 


4  Cpichao  juch  coijrib  o  cpuaic,  O  ea  cpaijio,  hc.—L.  Ballynu*.  Cpiochub  cech  Coiccib  po 
cpuaicll.-i«Mar  G*U,ala  of  the  O'Ofrys.  CVFUhertjr  under.tandi  traigu*  or  tnigidt,  a.  mewing  the  imalle.t 
■ubdhUion  of  land  in  uae  among  the  IrUh. 

1  Caipealb.— /..  Batlymal.,  and  L.  Gabkata  of  the  O'Clrryi, 

'  Omitted  In  L.  Ballymet.,  but  given  in  the  L.  Buidhe,  and  L.  Gabhala  of  the  O'CUrrys. 

*  Thi.  allude,  to  a  tr.dib.rn  among  the  Irish,  thai  King  Cormac  foresaw  in  hi.  houw  of  meditation  every  building 
and  other  feature  tint  would  be  on  the  hill  of  Tars  in  after  agca.  For  an  account  ofCormae'a  houw  of  mcditalioa,  see 
Mr  Book  of  Llinwre,  in  the  Library  of  the  lloyal  IrUh  Academy. 

*  Cappap  o'pepjup  batle  ica. — L.  Battymttt. 

*  This  rcferi  to  another  Irish  tradition,  that  Fergus,  the  pilgrim  of  Ctrrak  domain,  raw  in  a  vuioo  that  a  croas 
would  be  erected  in  honour  of  himaelf  near  Fan  na  Carpal,  on  the  Hill  of  Tara. 

10  Concepcca. — /..  Baltymot.    Concepca. — L  BniJhe  of  Lecan,  and  L.  Gabhala. 
"  ©CUppu  ip  na  Claenpepca. — L.  Ballgmil.,  and  L.  Gabhala. 

>•  Ppt  Rate  n-^painoi  uniap  amp.— L.  Ballymvt.  O  Raic  Jpairme  aniap  antp.— L.  Bnidht,  and 
L.  Gabhala. 

"  dcac  jan  upepa  n-aonmip.— L.  Ballgmn.    OLzae  cen  epena  n-amBip.— Ltahhar  BmuUu.  Clear 
cen  epepa  an  oeinoip.— L.  Gabhala. 
"i.e.  They  are  Uolii  coiupU uou». 
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Geo  Sepcino  Cempoc  e>rw> ; 
Qcu  rr1  repcirwi  "nooip  [tmoip] 
Rcneli  Heppt,  Concobuip. 
Copup  Cino  Conculoirm  cpuuio, 
O  R'ucli  Concobaip  paipruaio, 
Coriiap  a  Pceir  po  Cobpao" 
lp  irtTfuruoH,  ip  inurobal,16 
f-nje  ITknl  ocup  mronuu 
Q  o-Ceampaij,  tap  na  cioEkii, 
D*  am  alltjriu  pa  leachr, 
Daij-  in  cmn  po  eommaoioeiichr.'7 
Impaioim  pop  tony,  nullaech," 
Ppip  a  n-abap  tnrpc  ban  mbaer  ; 
CV0  mi  luet  nip  bo  loncc  lace"1 — 
Co  ceiqii  ooipppb  ocac. 
Duma  na  mban,  Kip  nn  mbpar, 
pop  ano  innrll  uticcupac  ;*" 
DaU  ip  Dopcai  ppip  a  n-oep, 
Ro  cpomcba  ppi  comui^cup. 
Dull  rep,  nap  Dopcu  oorpo, 
6a  01b  Duma  Dall  6onpai ; 
Ro  mopb  cetcup  upuiU, 
hi  copmim  0  n-almpume." 
Do  luro  an  c-abac — q\uaj  00  ! 
Do  ecopjaip  eroppa," 
Co  po  mapbpue  m  c-abac 
po  a  ccopnb,  rep  claen  amapc." 
O  leccup  an  abaic  pin  pap.** 


u  Po  a  cabpoo,  lh««  ■>,  under  liii  franuCk — /„  BtUfm*.    Po  cobpao — L.  OaMafo. 
"■  Ip  ingnao,  ip  imaobal.— /_  Ballym*. 

"  Danj  an  chii.o  po  commaoiopee.— L.  GakkaU.   die  an  Oino  po  commaiopeo.—L.  BwuOt  l^tain. 
Th*  thu{c  in  the  test  wu  mid;  foe  lh«  nkr  «f  rbyro*. 
"  Cuing  na  Caec. — L.  Ballfmot. 
"  Cec  na  plan  ni  long  luj— £.  Ballyul. 
»  Op  a  ocaip  uueenpac^-/..  BoUymt. 
"  Ic  copnom  a  n-almpiini — t.  BtUymd. 

"  Do  Ballgmvt.   Deoxaipe  —  t.  £»M»r. 

"  lap  cpin-amapc. — /_  Brntl/mt- 

"  O  If  tx  in  abutc  pin  piap.— /..  Ball  ft*.,  uid  <C  £u*b. 
VOL.  XVIII.  t 
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Is  the  Shetkin  of  strong  Temur  ; 
To  the  rut  of  the  Shetkin  are 
The  Bath  ofXeua,  the  Rath  of  Conchohhar. 
The  Curut  CVrni  </  Cuchuiatnn  the  hardy, 
From  the  Hath  of  Conchobhar  north-east, 
The  measure  of  his  Shield  under  Cobhratih, 
Is  wonderful,  is  prodigious. 
The  Grave  of  Mai  and  Midhna 
At  Temur,  after  their  deaths. 
Hence  are  their  grave  and  monument, 
In  consequence  of  the  head  which  they  exhibited. 
Let  us  mention  also  The  ljung  ofthelteraet. 
Which  is  called  the  Bare  of  the  Tain  Women  ; 
He  Houte  of  the  Herat*  was  not  a  weak  I 
With  fourteen  doors. 
The  Mound  of  the  Women,  after  beii 
At  the  upper  extremity  ; 
DaU  and  Darrha  to  the  *outh  of  it, 
Who  were  killed  by  their  competition. 
Dall  south,  the  sorrowful  Dorcha  west, 
Of  them  is  the  Mound  of  DaU  Bodhra  ; 
Each  of  these  killed  the  other, 
Fighting  for  their  alms. 
The  dwarf  went — pity  of  him  ! 
To  interpose  between  them, 
So  lhatthey  killed  the  dwarf 
Under  their  feet,  though  a  piteous  light! 
From  the  monument  of  that  dwarf  west, 
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maol,  6loc,  &luicnt,  bopb  a  ckiII, 
poprai  hi  caie  na  cpi  cloca" 
Oup  paplaic  ITlal  mop  TTIaoai. 
TTIup  cleici  na  cpi  cocap, 

Ictp  tuinr,  ip  taoc  eopap  ; 
£.ia  not  plan  ppi  plr£e  inaip, 
CCp  inchaib  Radio  Sena  it  ; 
Raic  Senaib  pes™  ce^  "»buaio, 
Ppi  Fal  na  Cempac  acuaio ; 
On  pair  paip  acaob  an  liaj,* 
(In  wc  ap  cepno  bmiao. 
8enat>  paepaic  o'n  pair  pain 

Senab  6penainn  ip  Ruabain ; 

ftenab  Ctoamnain  lap  pin, 

Qc  epcaine  lprailij.*" 

O  Raic  na  Rig  paip  [reeU  pap],  ni  50, 

tecc  Con,  techc  Ceehen,  Cnocbo, 

hi  ca  ppip  pin  patch  anaip* 

tece  TRaine  ITlic  TTIunpemaip. 

IDaipio  ppi  Raic  R15  hi  n-oep 

Raich  Caejuipi  ip  a  tep, 

Ip  a  6eccup  pop  lap  a  Cir,10 

pipen  piabaic  po  popbpipp. 

Pesaio  Cec  nuipiypi  m-benn," 

Ppimain  aile  eipeann, 

Qpo  aniap,  ipapo  an  cuaio, 

Ipiul  uaib  pa'P>  ba  paep  buaib." 

Ip  ann  po  puioigeb  pe 


Mael,  Bloc,  Bluicni,  [druiils]  of  powerful  sense, 
On  them  are  the  three  stones 
Which  the  great  Mai  of  Macha  ca«t. 
The  Mur  of  the  concealment  of  the  three  con- 
spiracies. 

Between  the  Long  and  the  Heroes'  Well; 
Lia  na  Fian  to  the  east  of  the  road, 
Opposite  the  Rath  of  the  Synod*  ; 
The  Rath  of  the  Synods  of  great  virtue*, 
To  the  north  of  the  Fal  of  Tcmur  ; 
East  of  the  Hath  by  the  side  of  the  Stones, 
The  house  out  of  which  Beoignus  escaped. 
The  synod  of  Patrick  [was  held]  in  this  great 
Rath; 

The  synod  of  Brendan  and  of  Ruadhan  ; 
The  synod  of  A  dam  nan  afterwards, 
In  cursing  Irgalach. 

From  Rath  naRigh  east,  [recte  west,]  no  falseh  001 1, 
Lecht  Con,  I^cht  Cethen,  Cnoc  bo, 
Of  this  Rath  eastward  is 
Tho  Lecht  of  Maine  son  of  JUunremhar. 
South  of  Rath  Righ  remain 
The  Rath  of  Laoghaire  and  his  Lis, 
And  his  Lecht  in  tho  middle  of  his  Lis, 
Which  an  upright  witness  partly  broke. 
Behold  the  House  of  Muirisc  the  famous, 
[Who  was]  the  chief  beauty  of  Erin, 
High  at  the  west,  very  high  at  the  north, 
Low  to  tho  east,  sign  of  prosperity. 
The  place  in  which  was  1 


44  poppu  a  cao  na  cpi  cloca. — Bcttymot. 

*  Uaioi  paip  1  caeb  ino  liucc,  in  eeac  a  cepno  6eniae.— L.  Batten*.  O  Raic  paip  a  caeB  na 
liar;,  On  cech  ap  cepnuo  6eniao.— /~  Budht. 

"  'Con  pair  pain.— L.  BaJlymX. 

"  Qx,  epjaine  lopjuUn^. — L.  BmuUu,  tt  rtcit. 

•  Qca  ppip  in  puic  anaip.— L.Baitfmot.  tt  rtett.  CL  naippehep  11a  pacu  paip  icu.— /..  BuiJiu. 
"  Tp  a  Ucc  pop  lap  a  lip.— L.  BeUymel. 

"  pegaioCecrflaipipe  meann.— L.  Btllfnet. 
™  lpel  uaic  paip  ba  painbuaib.— L.  Balijmu. 
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Qn  reach  ap  bpu  Nemnnije  ;u 
frion  ccc  pin,  cap  ITlioe  amach, 
Ro  pulca  eijhe  Cempuc.M 
Cerooip,  owru  Cemuip  6peag, 
ITlup  Cea,  mna  roic  IDiUaD, 


Nemnuch  uao  poip  rpuc  po  glenn, 


Popp  eupo  Copmat  ceo  i 
Ciupnaio,  cumul  Copmaic  coip 
Ceo  no  butnio  u  bpoin," 
Dec  meic  U  cec  Uu  oo  bleic, 
Nip  obaip  ouine  oeinmetch. 
Rop  oappao  aicce  in  pi  pan 
In  a  rij  u  h-aonupan, 
Cop  po  coippcepeaip  po  cleir, 
lep  pm  po  eimijh  po  blcictt. 
Copmuc,  po  clutnim,  uu  Cuinn,* 
TTut  puop  muilinn  cap  mop  ruinn, 
Ceo  muilenn  Copmaic  TTlic  Qrpc, 
Ro  bo  cobaip  oo  Ciupnaic. 
Cappac  Copmaic  a  Raic  Rrj, 
O  Ruic  Rij  paip,  if  eo  pip, 
Qea  in  co pup  cuipme  clnnfi," 
ppip  a  n-abap  cpi  h-anmann, 
f.iujj  ooel  ouib,  Duipb  Cuurlinne, 
Ocup  Oppa  60  Pinne  : 
Cpi  hanmanna  pen  plomrep  imac," 
Oo  pilao  cobaip  Cempach. 
Cobap  uile  aobal  epep 
a  Cempatg  pilep  papoepp, — 
f.at$  a  amm,  gen  co  om  bu, 
Cucraip  Copmaic  pop  a  bpu. 


The  house  is  on  the  brink  of  A'eau 
About  this  house,  out  orer  Mcalh, 
The  houses  of  Temur  are  spread. 
The  Temur,  from  which  is  Terour  of  Bregia, 
Was  the  Mm  of  Tea,  the  wife  of  the  son  or 
Mile, 

A'««mWA  from  it  east  [pours]  a  strewn  into  the 
glen, 

On  which  Connac  placed  the  first  mill 
Ciarnaid,  the  bondmaid  of  the  just  Connac, 
By  whose  quern  a  hundred  were  fed, 
Was  used  to  grind  ten  miachi  each  day, 
Not  work  for  a  vain  person. 
The  noble  king  took  her  to  him 
Into  his  house  alone, 
So  that  he  secretly  made  her  pregnant, 
After  which  she  refused  to  grind. 
Cormac,  I  hear,  the  grandson  of  Con, 
Brought  a  millwright  over  the  great  sea, 
[Who  erected]  the  first  mill  of  Cormac  Mac  Art, 
Which  »  as  of  assistance  to  Ciarnaid. 
Caprach  Connate  at  Rath  Righ, 
From  Rath  Righ  east,  it  is  the  truth, 
Is  the  well  of  Tuirtnt  Ciann, 
Which  is  called  three  names, 
I.  lag  dael  dubh,  Duirih  Tualhlinnt, 
And  7i>ru  Bo  Fmm  : 
These  three  names  are  called  out. 
To  produce  the  wells  of  Temur. 
Another  well  of  great  strength 
Flows  south-west  of  Temur, — 
Calf  is  its  name,  though  not  the  young  of  cow : 
Cwhlair  Comutic  [is]  on  its  I 


"  Chuaio  pop  bpu  Neamnaiohe.— L. 
"  Ro  pilea  cije  Cempacru—  U 
"  fTlop  ceo  no  biachao  a  bpoin. — LA 

*  lap  pin  pop  oipcip  uu  Cumo.— L.  Bailout., 
"  Co  a  en  in  cobap  cpuimt  d 

*  Cpi  h-anroano  01a  pU»r»  11 


toft  l.  17. 
muipne  clann^c«ty  tn  ft  t.  IJ.  p.  HI 
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bpuinoto  a  rjemparj  ancuato, 

CJoluic  t)iuoluic  an  c-pluatj, 

Da  cobup,  po  oeocaip  oe,* 

Sip  co  Capn  na  macnaroe. 

letp  oa  capn  na  n-gtlla 

l)eipiul  Cempach,  cep  cpinnae,* 

Por  co  par  pia  n-oul  ap  ceul, 

CI  poiooip  oaine  oeipeal.*1 

Q  cuaio  ppip  in  culaij  rpuim 

Rare  Colmam,  in  Domnain  ouinn  ; 

f.echc  Caelcon,  po  cochma  cloc, 
Saipcuaio  o  Cuinj  ban  Cempac." 
CaoLcu,  mac  Coaipn,  mic  Ruaio, 
ITIic  Copmaic  Oaip,  bepeb  buaio, 
Ppin»5iall  pep  TRuman  amac, 
O  caic  puipij  Ruip  Cempac. 

Cec  Cempac  imb  ara  in  pair, 
Gp  capoao  objjeo  01  cac, 
fflapuio  pop  oponcc  oia  pamlmo, 
OLc  piccaib,  ac  pijroarhmtib. 
Ri  ocup  ollurh  piliuo, 
8ai,  bpuccaio,  beipoip  olicciuo, 
Cepaioh  na  loipcri  loicher, 
taupe  ocup  loncpoichearc. 
(.mix,  ip  oailtum,  floba  j-up, 
Rechcuipi,  panouipi  pun, 
fTlaoil  na  ceepa  ooib  uili, 
a  coicc  uno  pice  bayipburohe. 
Rinouioi,  paicbuiji  pel, 
ficiaraipi,  ip  pianuioi  perg, 
a  cij  pij  do  lboip  copm, 
6a  he  a  n-oligeo  Dilip  oopn. 


In  Tcmur,  at  the  north  spring, 
Adluic  [and]  Diadluic  of  the  host, 
Two  wells,  no  separation  between  them, 
[Flow]  down  to  Cam  na  macraidhe. 
Between  the  two  earns  of  the  youths 
Is  Deisiul  Teamhrarh,  south  of  Crinna, 
A  sod  with  luck  before  going  to  heaven, 
Where  men  turned  to  the  right. 
North  of  the  mighty  hill 

Is  the  Rath  of  Coltnan,  the  brown-haired  Doni- 
nan  ; 

The  Lecht  of  Caetchu,  a  heap  of  stones, 
North-east  of  Long  ban  Teanhrach. 
Caelchu,  the  son  of  Loarn,  son  of  Ruadh, 
Son  of  Cormae  Cas,  who  gained  the  victory, 
The  chief  hostage  of  the  men  of  Munster, 
From  whom  are  [descended J  the  chiefs  of  Jiut 
Tenmhrach. 

The  house  of  Temur  around  which  is  the  Rath, 
Whence  law  was  distributed  to  all, 
There  exist  still  people  like  them, 
With  kings,  [and]  with  Roydamnas. 
King  and  OUave  poet, 
Sage,  Brooee,  who  distributed  law, 
[Had]  beds  which  lightning  did  not  burn, 
[And]  the  laarc  and  lonchroicheat. 
Physician,  and  cup-bearer,  stout  smith, 
Lawgiver,  lusty  butler, 
The  maoii  of  the  cattle  to  them  all, 
In  the  house  of  the  yellow-haired  king. 
Engraver,  and  skilful  Rath-builder, 
Shield- maker,  and  vigorous  soldier, 
In  the  king's  house  used  to  drink  beer, 
It  was  their  lawful  privilege. 


"  po  oecaip  oe. — Copy  in  //.  2.  IJ,  p.  232. 

*'  Cep  epinna — 11.  2.  IS. 

"  a  puiboip  name  ap  oeipel — H.  2.  15. 

a  The  four  quatrain*  from  cobap  uile  uobal  cpep  down  to  th'u  tine,  both  linct  inclmive,  «re  omittrd  in  Uie 
Book  of  Bally  mote,  mott  probably  through  inadichency  of  the  trantcriber.  ns  the  weU»  and  the  Hath,  dcicrlbeJ  in  theae 
quatrain*,  ue  mentioned  in  the  pro*  aetounl  of  the  reuiaini  at  Tara,  prcBard  to  the  poem  in  that  book. 
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Dpai,  piocellavj,  puippeoip  ftion, 
Cuiplenoai  j,  clepa>6i  claon, 
Colpea  a  cuic  peola,  lep  pip, 
In  ran  cta^tro  i  etc  pijh. 
Rijeec  cuic  penmoipi  pa°P» 
Caipleoip  ip  cepoa  mapaon. 
Copnoipt,  buinotpe  apbpig, 
Deioi  po  meloip  mio  mep. 
iTIuipioin  oo  trial  rFlioi. 
Caipiomhoin,  ip  ciopihuipiu, 
Dliccio  oo  n  opoincc  cpebuip 
lchcop  pemop  in  cplmnein. 
Dpomanna  oponna  in  cec  cpeb, 
Do  opuioib,  oo  ooippeopuiB. 
UpupcUie  oingein  cenac, 
lep  n-mopuo  cicci  Cempac?" 
Colum  Cilli,  cpenuio  bpoio, 
Do  pan  an  cac  oo  Diapmaio, 
Re  n-oula  oo  ap  tnuip  om^c," 
Do  j-iaUpao  cuip  na  Cempac." 
Cpeiotm  Cpipc  po  cep  a  epi, 
Do  cuip  cec  nepc  pop  nemom,*0 
dp  bpdn  oo  oaim  De  na  coi£ ; 


of  Tecaur  ? 


Druid,  chess-players,  and  arch- buffoon, 
Pipers,  and  tricky  jugglers, 
The  Colptha  for  their  share  of  meat,  in  truth, 
When  they  come  into  the  king's  house. 
Hie  Jiightheach  the  share  of  the  noble  proachcr, 
Of  the  Cash  el-builder  and  artisan  likewise. 
The  cupbearer,  and  vigorous  footman, 
Both  drank  cheering  metheglin. 
The  muiridin  to  the  chief  of  Meath. 
The  embroiderers,  and  fullers, 
Are  entitled,  as  a  people  skilful,  important, 
To  the  fleshy  lower  part  of  the  shoulder. 
The  straight  backs  in  every  tribe, 
To  druid.i,  and  doorkeepers. 
What  fortress  will  be  protected, 
After  the  suppression  of  the  1 
Columbkille,  who  purchased  he 
Gave  the  battle  to  Diartnaid, 
Before  his  going  over  across  the  sea, 
The  chiefs  of  Tcmur  gave  him  hostage*. 
The  faith  of  Christ  tormented  bis  heart, 
lie  brought  all  strength  to  nought, 
In  eonsequenco  of  the  sorrow  of  the  people  of  God 
in  his  house  ; 

Ni  cape  cepmonn  oo  Cempoij.  Ho  extended  no  protection  to  Teniur. 

Taking  the  preceding  ancient  documents  as  a  guide,  the  remains  on  the 
Hill  have  been  identified  with  the  descriptions  given  of  them,  in  the  following 
order  : 

1.  The  Well  Neamhnach.  This  is  marked  in  the  poem  as  lying  east  of  the 
Mur  Tea,  which  is  within  the  principal  rath  of  Tara  ;  and  more  accurately  in 
the  prose  tract,  as  north-east,  and  supplying  the  stream  on  which  the  first  mill  was 


"  The  preceding  eight  quatrains  arc  omitted  in  the  Book  of  BiUlyroote,  tint  is,  from  Cech  Cempnc"  imb  ucu 
in  paic,  down  to  lep  n-inopab  CICCI  Cerhpac,  both  lines  inclusive,  bat  they  art  given  in  the  Ltabhar  BmUhe, 
and  In  the  Leatkar  Gabkala  of  the  O'Clery*.  The  verses  following  seeiu  to  be  the  production  of  a  later  writer,  as  they 
are  not  (bund  in  the  I.tatAar  Buidit  Lttain,  and  other  ancient  vellu 

44  Re  n-Olll  OO  OOp  moip  inwc.— I..  Ballymei.,  reete- 

u  Ron  jiallpaoap  cuip  Cempoc.— I 
*  Ro  cuip  cue  nepc  up  nemrni.— L. , 
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erected  in  Ireland.  This  well  was  at  once  identified,  as  it  is  the  source  of  a 
stream  which  has  turned  a  mill  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  one  to  the  present  day. 

2.  The  next  grand  feature  identified  was  Hath  na  Riogh,  the  most  impor- 
tant enclosure  on  the  Hill,  which  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  its  locality  in  relation 
to  the  Well  Neamhnach. 

3.  These  two  points  being  ascertained,  no  doubt  remained  of  the  situation 
of  llath-Laoghaire,  which  was  situated  immediately  south  of  Rath  na  Riogh. 

Having  ascertained  beyond  question  these  three  grand  features,  the  smaller 
monuments  within  the  enclosure  of  Rath  na  Riogh  were  at  once  identified. 
These  are  described  in  the  prose  only,  and  arc  as  follows  : 

4.  The  ruins  of  the  House  of  Cormac,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Rath,  facing 
Rath-Laoghaire,  which  is  to  the  south. 

5.  The  ruins  of  the  Forrad/i,  beside  the  House  of  Cormac,  which  is  to 
the  east. 

6.  Tea-Mur,  the  ruins  of  which  were,  according  to  the  prose,  as  given  in  the 
Book  of  Glcndalough,  situated  between  the  mur  of  the  Forradh  and  the  House 
of  Cormac. 

7.  The  Mound  of  the  Hostages,  which,  according  to  the  prose,  lies  to  the 
north-east  of  the  ruins  of  the  Forradh. 

8.  The  Mound  of  Glas  Teamhrach,  which,  according  to  the  prose,  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  Mound  of  the  Hostages. 

{).  The  Lia-Fail,  which  lies  by  the  side  of  the  Mound  of  the  Hostages. 

10.  The  Rath  of  the  Synods  was  the  monument  next  clearly  identified. 
This,  according  to  both  the  verse  and  prose,  was  situated  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  Lia-Fail  and  the  Mound  of  the  Hostages,  and  within  it  were  the 
remains  of  Adamnan's  Pavilion. 

11.  The  Cross  of  Adamnan,  which,  according  to  the  prose,  was  situated  to 
the  cast  of  this  rath,  is  found  in  the  situation  pointed  out,  but  in  a  mutilated  state. 

12  and  13.  South  of  these  was  the  Mound  of  Adamnan ;  but  this,  as  well  as 
the  House  of  Mariseo,  to  the  north  of  the  Well  Neamhnach,  have  long  been 
destroyed,  and  their  site  occupied  by  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  and 
erected  since  the  time  of  the  writers  of  these  ancient  documents. 

14.  However  clearly  the  preceding  remains  were  identified,  they  were  less 
distinctly  pointed  out  than  the  next  grand  monument  now  to  be  noticed— namely, 
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the  Teach  Miodhchitarta,  or  banqueting  house,  which  is  described  with  a 
remarkable  accuracy  as  an  oblong  structure,  having  its  lower  end  to  the  north, 
and  higher  end  to  the  south,  with  walls  to  the  east  and  west.  In  these  walls, 
according  to  the  prose  account,  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  doors,  six  or  seven 
on  each  side  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining, 
at  the  present  moment,  whether  the  number  was  twelve  or  fourteen. 

15.  The  next  important  feature  is  the  Sheskin,  or  Marsh,  of  Tara,  which  is 
described  as  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Teach  Miodhchuarta.  This  spot,  though 
now  dry,  was  a  marsh,  within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  present  inhabitants, 
one  of  whom,  by  stopping  the  well  and  cutting  a  drain  below  it,  has  changed  its 
ancient  character.  The  ancient  name  of  the  well  is,  however,  still  preserved, 
namely,  Tobar-Finn.  This  feature  being  ascertained,  the  few  which  remain 
were  at  once  identified. 

1G.  Rath  Graine,  which,  according  to  the  verse  and  prose,  lies  west  of  the 
Sheskin,  on  the  height  of  the  Hill. 

17.  Fothath  Hatha  Graine,  which,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  lies  to 
the  south  of  the  preceding. 

18.  The  Rath  of  Caelehu,  which,  according  to  the  prose,  was  near  the 
northern  head  of  Long  na  m-ban. 

19  and  20.  And  lastly,  the  two  ClaenferU,  or  declivities.  Of  these  the  north- 
ern was  memorable  in  Irish  history  for  the  slaughter  of  the  virgins  by  the  Lagc- 
nians  on  Saman's  day  ;  and  the  southern,  for  a  false  sentence  pronounced  there 
by  a  king  named  Lughaidh  Mac  Con,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  dethroned. 

The  remaining  important  features  noticed  in  these  ancient  tracts,  many  of 
which  they  describe  as  being  even  then  nearly  effaced,  are  now  totally  destroyed. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  veracity  of  these  ancient  documents  has 
thus  been  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  rational  doubt,  by  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  which  they  describe,  and  which  still  remain.  And  from  this 
light  the  names  of  these  monuments,  which  had  been  lost  to  tradition  for  cen- 
turies, have  been  restored  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  where  they  are  likely  to  be 
preserved  for  ever. 

The  monuments  still  existing  on  the  hill  of  Tara  being  thus  identified  from 
ancient  authorities,  the  next  important  point  is  to  ascertain  the  various  eras  of 
their  origin,  as  far  as  they  can  be  determined  from  historic  evidences  in  con- 
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nexion  with  their  ancient  names.  But-,  to  make  this  inquiry  satisfactorily,  it  will 
l>e  necessary  to  extend  it  to  the  monuments  now  wholly  destroyed,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  which  there  arc  still  vestiges  remaining. 

The  monument  of  first  importance,  both  as  to  size  and  antiquity  of  construc- 
tion, seems  unquestionably  to  be  the  great  Rath,  or  enclosure,  marked  in  the 
descriptions  by  the  name  of  Rath  na  liiogft,  or  the  Rath,  or  Fortress  of  the 
Kings.  This  great  enclosure  seems  to  have  been  formed  of  two  murs,  or  para- 
pets having  a  ditch  between  them,  as  described  in  the  prose  account.  The 
great  or  external  diameter,  taken  north-west  and  south-cast,  is  853 f.,  the  interior 
775.  It  encircled  the  southern  brow  of  the  hill ;  the  northern  side  being  on  its 
top,  and  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western,  on  its  slopes.  The  rings  have  been 
in  most  parts  removed ;  and,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  the  proprietor  is  yearly 
removing  more  of  them  to  spread  on  his  land.  A  portion  of  the  outer  ring  still 
remaining  is  24  f.  above  the  natural  hill ;  and  the  ditch,  or  bottom,  is  4f.  below 
it,  so  that  from  the  lwttom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  outer  ring  is  6£f. 

Independently  of  the  superior  importance,  as  to  extent,  of  this  great  enclosure, 
its  situation  on  the  apex  of  the  hill  is  a  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  its  priority 
of  origin  to  all  the  other  remains.  There  is,  however,  in  addition  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  corroborative  testimony  of  the  poem  of  Cuan  O'Lochain,  in 
which  the  Tea- rnur  appears  to  be  clearly  identified  with  the  Rath  na  Riogh;  and, 
though  the  prose  description  makes  the  Tea-mur  only  a  feature  within  this 
enclosure,  this  notice  must,  and  does  obviously,  only  apply  to  the  sepulchre,  or 
monumental  mound,  to  which  bardic  tradition  had  given  that  name.  Indeed, 
as  already  observed,  the  legendary  existence  of  the  Spanish  queen  Tea,  as  a 
portion  of  the  Milesian  story,  must  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  sober  investi- 
gations, till  the  truth  of  that  national  tradition  be  placed  on  a  more  solid  foun- 
dation. From  the  preceding  documents  it  will  have  been  seen  that,  as  early  as 
the  ninth  century,  this  derivation  of  the  name  of  Teamhuir  from  the  Milesian 
queen,  was  doubted  by  the  learned  Cormac  Mac  Cullenan  ;  who,  in  his  valuable 
etymological  vocabulary,  substitutes,  as  a  more  probable  conjecture,  a  derivation 
from  the  Greek,  (ffeapta, )  "  because,"  as  he  adds,  "  the  Scots  [meaning  the  Irish] 
have  a  saying  in  common  use,  Teamuir  na  tuaithe  agus  Teamuir  an  toighe" 
that  is  literally,  "  Teamuir  of  the  country,  and  Teamuir  of  the  house;"  of 
which  appellations  he  says,  the  former  signifies  a  hill,  and  the  latter  a  grianan, 
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or  palace,  and  hence  he  conjectures,  that  Teamhuir  simply  means  any  conspicu- 
ous place.  The  same  etymology  is  given  in  the  Latin  language  in  all  the 
copies  of  the  Dinnseanchus. 

Cuan  O'Lochain  also,  though  he  repeats  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  Tea-mur  from  queen  Tea,  asserts  that  Teamhuir  signifies  any  flat-topped 
hill  on  which  there  is  a  fortified  residence.  This  mode  of  accounting  by  fabulous 
personifications  for  ancient  names  of  places — as  Britain  from  Brute,  Scotia 
from  Scota,  Denmark  from  Dan,  Rome  from  Romulus,  Brabant  from  Brabo, 
France  from  Francus — has  been  a  general  practice  among  all  ancient  nations;  and 
seeing  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  probability  of  such  a  derivation  was  more 
than  doubted  by  the  learned  among  the  ancient  Irish  themselves,  it  would  be 
extremely  puerile  now  to  consider  it  as  of  any  value.  Indeed,  the  probability  is 
much  stronger  that  the  Milesian  queen  owes  her  name  and  even  her  very 
existence  to  Tcmur  than  Temur  its  to  her.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  adduce 
many  evidences  to  support  this  hypothesis,  if  this  were  the  place  to  do  so.  But, 
though  such  would  necessarily  lead  to  an  inquiry  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of 
this  memoir,  namely,  the  origin  and  age  of  the  Scotic  or  Milesian  colony  in  Ire- 
land, a  few  remarks  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  its  present  object.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  learned  and  ingenious  arguments  of  Innes,  in  support 
of  his  hypothesis  that  the  Scots  were  a  northern  or  Teutonic  colony,  who  could 
not  have  come  into  Ireland  much  sooner  than  the  first  century,  will  be  suqmscd 
to  find  in  the  references  in  the  ancient  poem  of  O'Lochain,  and  the  prose 
prefixed  to  it,  given  among  these  documents,  evidences  which  would  support  this 
hypothesis,  and  thus  settle  the  long  disputed  era  and  origin  of  the  Milesian 
colony.  According  to  these  authorities,  the  supposed  queen  Tea,  the  daughter 
of  Lughaidh  Mac  Ith,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Milesius,  was  also  the  wife  both  of 
Heremon  and  of  Gede  Ollgothach.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  Irish  his- 
tory, that  Gede  and  Heremon  were  only  different  names  for  the  one  person,  or 
at  least,  that  the  names  of  three  of  their  children  were  the  same.  Now  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  Pictish  authorities  make  this  Gede  the  eighth  of  the 
Pictish  kings,  and  the  son  of  Cruithne,  or  Cathluan,  who  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Picts,  as  the  Irish  make  Heremon  the  son  of  Milesius,  who  was  the  proge- 
nitor of  the  Scots.  But  the  Irish  authorities  make  Gede  also  king  of  the  Irish 
and  Scottish  Picts,  but  the  son  of  Ollamh  Fodhla.    For  example : — 
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Olkim  Poola  ono  r.  mic  Unr  .1.  Cmp-  Ollamh  Fodhla  had  five  soni,  namely,  Cairbrc, 

bpc,  pimiachcci,  Slanoll,  ocup  ^cbc  Oil-  Finnachta,  Slanull,  and  Gcdo  Ollgothach  ;  and 
jorac;  ocup6oBpaib,  oiacarpijptno  UU16  Lalthraidh,  from  whom  are  the  Kings  of  Ulster, 
.1.  Clann  f.abpaba.  namely,  the  Clann  Labhradha. 

Book  ofLecan,  fol.  138,  b,  1. 

Again :  Ollamh  Fodhla,  according  to  the  corrected  chronology  of  O'Fla- 
herty,  would  have  flourished  about  500  years  before  Christ,  while  according  to 
the  Pictish  list  of  kings,  Gcde  could  not  have  reigned  earlier  than  the  first  cen- 
tury ;  and  yet  all  the  Irish  authorities  acknowledge  not  only  that  the  Pictish  list 
of  kings  is  correct,  but  also  that  the  arrival  of  the  Picts  was  cotemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  Scots,  and  that  their  wives  were  Scots.  But,  as  already  remarked,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  follow  up  an  inquiry  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  ;  and 
it  has  ouly  been  touched  on  here,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  necessary  is  a 
thorough  investigation  of  all  the  MS.  authorities  still  existing  in  Ireland  to  the 
final  settlement  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Bardic  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  Tea-mur  may,  at  all  events,  be  very  well  rejected  as  legend- 
ary ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  mere  conjecture  of  Cormac  and  other 
ancient  writers  respecting  its  Greek  derivation,  as  a  more  probable  origin  of  the 
name  appears  to  be  found  in  the  Irish  words,  teach,  a  house,  and  mur,  a  wall  — 
Teach-mxir,  house  of  the  walls,  or  enclosures,  for  defence  ;  a  name  particularly 
applicable  to  the  place.  As  it  is  obvious,  then,  that  Tea-mur  and  Rath  na 
Riogh  are  but  different  and  equally  appropriate  names  of  the  same  fortified 
regal  habitation,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  of  the  priority  of  origin  to  be 
assigned  to  this  work  above  all  the  others  circumjacent  to  it.  But,  though  its 
great  antiquity  is  thus  established,  it  would  be  a  useless  labour  to  endeavour  to 
assign  a  period  to  the  foundation  of  a  work  erected  so  long  anterior  to  the  dawn 
of  chronological  history.  That  it  was  considered  by  the  Irish  as  of  the  most 
remote  age  is  clear  from  their  historical  tradition,  which  assigns  its  first  erection 
to  the  Fir-Bolg  and  the  Tuatha  Dc  Danann  colonies,  the  predecessors  of  the 
Milesians,  or  Scots,  and  by  the  latter  of  whom  it  was  called  Cathair  Crofinn, 
a  name  explained  by  the  bards,  as  signifying  the  city  of  Crofinn,  a  Tuatha  Dc 
Danann  queen,  but  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of  which  appears  to  be— the 
circular  stone  fortification  of  the  fair  house  or  enclosure.  It  may,  indeed,  be  ob- 
jected to  the  truth  of  this  historical  tradition,  and  to  the  interpretation  here  given 
of  the  name,  that  no  remains  of  a  Cathair, — a  term  never  applied  by  the  Irish  to 
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any  but  a  circular  stone  fortification,  without  cement, — are  now  to  be  found  on 
the  hill :  but  a  negative  objection  of  this  kind  should  have  but  little  weight,  in 
reference  to  a  monument  so  long  subjected  to  every  destructive  influence ;  and  if 
it  were  allowed,  it  would  equally  apply  to  all  the  stone  monuments  described  as 
existing  on  the  hill  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  which  but  a  few  vestiges  can 
now  be  found.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  the  absence  of  stones  from  the 
hill,  if  such  were  the  fact,  might  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  assump- 
tion, that  they  were  used  in  the  erection  of  the  old  church  and  the  wall  of  the 
cemetery,  as  well  as  of  the  houses  of  the  adjacent  village.  It  is  not  the  fact, 
however,  that  no  stones  arc  found  on  the  hill.  They  are  found  in  conside- 
rable quantity  in  the  very  situation  in  which  they  should  be  looked  for,  as  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Cathair,  namely,  forming  a  portion  of  a  wall  of  the  enclosed 
ring  of  Rath  na  Riogh.  This  wall  occupies  about  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
circle,  and  is  composed  of  stones  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  building ;  the 
remaining  part  of  the  enclosure  being  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground.  For 
their  preservation  in  this  portion  of  the  circle  a  sufficient  cause  is  found  in  the 
circumstance,  that  they  serve  to  mark  the  mearing  of  two  townlands ;  and, 
though  it  might  be  conjectured  that  they  were  originally  brought  thither  for 
this  purpose,  the  objection  is  met  by  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  the  boundary 
diverges  from  the  circle  of  the  fort  it  is  wholly  formed  of  earth,  and  that  no 
other  ditch  or  mound  on  the  hill  is  formed  of  stones.  The  assumption,  therefore, 
that  these  stones  are  not  of  ancient  existence  on  the  spot,  has  no  foundation  even 
in  probability  ;  and  it  is  only  a  rational  inference  that  these  are  a  portion  of  the 
material  of  the  ancient  Cathair  Crqfinn.  In  ancient  Irish  poems,  this  fortifica- 
tion is  sometimes  called  cup  cpen  Ccmpac,  the  strong  tower  of  Tcmuir,  an 
appellation  never  applied  to  a  Rath,  but  constantly  to  a  Cathair,  or  circular 
stone  fort  ;  and  Mac  Firbis  has  preserved  from  an  ancient  authority  the  name 
of  its  artificer,  "  Troylane,  who  cut  figures,  (Ujioijleacan,  a  bluij;  tjcalba)." 

In  the  prose  description  the  monuments  next  noticed  arc  those  situated 
within  the  external  rings  of  Rath  na  Riogh.  There  arc,  according  to  this 
account,  three  decras,  or,  as  it  is  better  stated  in  the  copy  in  the  Book  of  Glcn- 
dalough,  three  decra  inganta,  or  wonderful  monuments,  within  this  ltath  : 

1.  The  Ruins  of  the  House  of  Cormac  in  the  south-east  of  the  Rath,  facing 
Rath  Laoghaire,  which  is  to  the  south. 
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2.  The  Ruins  of  the  Forradh,  which  were  alongside  the  ruins  of  the 
House  of  Cormac,  and  to  the  west. 

3.  The  Mur-Tea,  or  wall  of  Tea,  which  was  between  the  two  preceding 
monuments,  and  on  the  south  side. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  three  other  monuments  within  the  inclosurcs 
of  Rath  na  Riogh,  whose  situation  is  described  with  equal  accuracy,  namely  : 

1 .  Dumha  na  Bo,  or  the  Mound  of  the  Cow,  which  is  described  as  being 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  Dumha,  or  Mound  of  the  Hostages. 

2.  Dumha  na  n-Giall,  or  the  Mound  of  the  Hostages,  which  is  described  as 
being  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  ruins  of  the  Forradh. 

3.  Fal,  or  the  Lia  Fail,  which  is  described  as  lying  by,  or  at  the  side  of,  the 
Mound  of  the  Hostages,  to  the  north. 

Of  these  remains,  the  only  one  whose  age  can  be  conjectured  from  historical 
evidences  connected  with  its  name  is  the  House  of  Cormac.  Supposing  it  to 
have  been  erected  no  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  monarch  after  whom  it  was 
called,  it  must  be  assigned  to  the  period  between  the  year  218,  when  he  mounted 
the  Irish  throne,  and  254,  when  he  abdicated  it  in  favour  of  his  son. 

The  House  of  Cormac  is  a  Rath,  with  an  outer  ring,  having  a  ditch  between 
the  inner  and  outer  inclosurc.  The  measurements  of  this  Rath  will  be  seen  in 
the  accompanying  section  taken  north-west  and  south-east,  on  a  scale  of  60  f.  to 
an  inch : 


The  parapet  at  a,  on  the  north-west  side,  is  1  f.  1  in.  higher  than  at  b  on  the 
south-west ;  and  is  2  f.  higher  than  the  interior  of  the  Rath  :  the  parapet  at  b, 
on  the  south-east  side,  is  also  2  f.  higher  than  the  interior  of  the  Rath. 

Of  the  other  monuments,  described  as  situated  within  the  Rath  na  Riogh, 
that  called  the  Forradh  seems  to  be  the  first  in  importance.  This,  as  already 
shewn,  is  evidently  the  rath  described  as  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  house 
of  Cormac,  and  which  is  connected  with  it. 

This  monument  is  a  Rath  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  House  of  Cormac, 
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but  having  two  outer  circles,  with  ditches  tetween  them.  The  parapet  of  the 

mound  itself  is  now  levelled.    The  measurements  will  be  seen  in  the  sections 

here  given,  which  are  on  the  same  scale  as  the  preceding.  The  first  section  is 
from  north-west  to  south-cast, 


From  the  second  section,  which  is  from  south  to  north,  it  will  1«  seen,  that  the 
mounds  arc  not  quite  circular : 


The  connections  of  this  Rath  with  that  called  the  House  of  Cormac  will 
appear  from  the  section  following,  which  shows  how  the  two  monuments  are 
united  by  a  common  parapet,  or  circle,  at  a.  This  section,  which  is  taken  north- 
west and  south-east,  is  on  a  scale  of  90  f.  to  an  inch. 


For  determining  the  age  of  the  Forradh,  no  distinct  historical  evidence  has 
hitherto  been  discovered.  The  general  similarity  of  its  construction  might,  indeed, 
very  fairly  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  coeval  with  theliouse  of  Cormac  with 
which  it  is  connected,  and  such  is  most  probably  the  fact.  There  are,  however, 
many  reasons,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  to  be  of  prior  origin  ;  as, 
first,  that  it  occupies  the  usual  central  position  within  the  outer  circumval- 
lations  which  indicates  its  original  and  coeval  erection  with  them ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  a  more  important  monument  as  to  size,  than  the  House  of  Cormac,  and 
that  its  form  is  more  regular,  the  latter  exhibiting  an  irregularity  apparently  the 
effect  of  its  adaptation  to  that  of  the  earlier  and  more  symmetrical  work.  It  might 
also  be  urged  from  the  ancient  poem  attributed  to  Fintan,  given  above,  that  the 
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name  of  this  monument,  Forradh,  was  applied  even  to  the  palace  of  Tara  itself, 
from  its  earliest  occupation  by  the  Scotic  or  Milesian  kings,  so  that  it  might  with 
every  probability  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  of  the  monuments  now  remaining 
there.  The  meaning  of  its  name  would  also  seem  to  support  this  conclusion,  as  it  is 
properly  explained  by  Colgan,  T Has  Thaum.,  p.  141,  col.  ft,  to  signify  a  place 
of  public  meeting,  like  the  Tings  of  the  Orkneys  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  It 
also  signifies  a  judgment  scat,  a  bench,  and  is  probably  cognate  with  the  Latin 
word  forum,  or  perhaps  the  Icelandic  for-rad,  Lat.  vis,  dispensatio.  At  all 
events,  its  erection  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  later  period  than  the  other,  and  an 
interesting  illustration  of  its  antiquity  and  use  appears  to  be  found  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  Konungs-skuggsio,  or  Royal  Mirror,  Antiq.  Celto- 
Scand.  p.  289  : 

"  Enn  bar  tem  had \wlti  borgarinnar  vera,  «  In  editiore  quopiam  ciriutis  loco  splendidtiin 
po  atti  Kongvrinn  ^ar  kaslala  fagrann  ok  ct  tantum  not)  Dfcd&lcum  castcllum  Hex,  ct  intra 
velgeorfann,  i  J>ci"m  ktutala  atti  hannfagra  castelli  septa  palatium  ttructura  et  nitore  superbuin 
hmM  ok  mikla,  ok  i  \tirri  hauU  tar  hann     habuit,^  ubi  solebat  litibus  ineokrum  componondi* 

But  as  the  preceding  translation  is  rather  overstrained,  a  more  literal  one  in 
English  is  here  added  : — "  And  in  what  was  considered  the  highest  point  of  the 
city  [  Themar)  the  king  had  a  fair  and  well-built  castle,  in  that  castle  he  had  a 
fair  hall  and  spacious,  and  in  that  hall  was  he  wont  to  sit  in  judgment." 

The  next  important  monument  noticed  is  that  called  the  Tea-mur.  Of  this 
there  is  now  no  vestige,  but  its  situation  is  pointed  out  as  on  a  little  hill,  which  lies 
between  the  two  nwrs  {septa)  to  the  south  of  Rath  na  Riogh,  and  the  poem  of 
Kineth  O'Hartigan  indicates  that  it  was  GO  f.  in  extent,  and  contained  within 
it  the  sepulchre  of  the  Milesian  queen  Tea. 

Of  the  less  remarkable  monuments  within  the  Rath  na  Riogh-,  the  first  is 
Dumha  na  Bo,  or,  the  Mound  of  the  Cow,  called  also  Glas  Teamhrach,  which  is 
described  as  lying  to  the  west  of  Dumha  na  n-Giall.  This  is  a  circular  mound 
(if.  high,  and  40 f.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  In  illustration  of  the  name  or  origin 
of  this  mound,  no  historical  or  even  legendary  account  has  been  discovered.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  innumerable  legends  respecting  the  cow,  Glas, 
which  belonged  to  the  Tuatha  Dc  Danann  smith,  Ciaibhnionn,  are  still  tra- 
ditionally current  throughout  Ireland. 
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The  second  of  these  monuments  is  Dumha  na  n-Giall,  or,  the  Mound  of  the 
Hostages.  It  is  a  circular  earthen  mound  similar  to  that  last  mentioned,  but  of 
greater  size,  being  13f.  high,  25  f.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  66  f.  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  The  original  purpose  of  this  monument  is,  like  that  of  the  preced- 
ing, very  obscure.  In  the  poem  of  O'Lochain  it  is  stated,  that  "  King  Cormac 
made  a  visitation  of  Ireland  thrice,  and  brought  a  hostage  from  every  fortress, 
which  he  exhibited  at  Temur,  and  that  to  these  hostages  he  gave  Dumha  na 
n-Giall."  From  this  passage,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  this  mound  was  the 
site  of  a  habitation. 

It  was  at  the  side  of  the  preceding  monument  that  the  celebrated  coronation 
stone,  called  the  Lia  Fail,  was  located  in  the  time  of  the  writers  of  the  prose 
and  verse  already  referred  to  ;  and  it  remained  in  the  same  situation  till  some 
years  after  1798,  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  situation  in  the  Rath, 
called  the  Forradh,  to  mark  the  grave  of  the  rebels,  slain  at  Tara  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  that  year.  But  the  mound  is  still  popularly  called  Bod  Fhearghais, 
that  is,  Penis  Fergusii,  an  appellation  derived  from  the  form  of  this  stone. 

The  Lia  Fail  is  spoken  of,  not  only  in  these  authorities  but  by  all  the  ancient 
Irish  writers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  remained  in  its  origi- 
nal situation  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  Thus  in  the  poem  of  Cuan 
O'Lochain : 

"  The  Rath  of  the  synods  of  great  powers 
To  the  north  of  the  Fal  of  Temur, 
East  of  the  Rath  at  the  side  of  The  Stones, 
Is  the  house  from  which  Benen  escaped." 

And  the  prose  account  of  the  monument  in  like  manner  states,  that  "  Fal  lies  by 
the  side  of  Dumha  na  n-Giall  to  the  north,  i.  e.  the  stone  that  roared  under  the 
feet  of  each  king  that  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Ireland.  Fal  was  the 
name  of  this  stone,  that  is  Fo-ail,  that  is,  the  under  stone,  that  is,  the  stone  under 
the  king." 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  its  existence  at  Tara  is  furnished  in  the  following 
verse  quoted  by  Keating,  and  by  the  books  of  Lecan  and  Ballymote,  from  a 
poem  of  Kineth  O'Hartigan,  who,  as  already  stated,  lived  in  the  tenth  century : 

In  cloc  ponp  cuic  mo  66  puil  This  stone  on  which  are  my  tiro  keels 

huaioi  paicecrp  Imp  pail  From  it  is  called  lni*  Fail, 
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6ceup  6a  epaijruile  renin 
TDaj  Pail  wle  pop  Gipinn. 


Dr.  O' Conor,  indeed—  Stoire  Catalogue,  p.  27, — states,  that  "this  stone 
is  said  to  have  heen  removed  from  Temora,  the  royal  Rath  of  Meath,  to 
Cruachan,  the  royal  Rath  of  Connacht,  at  a  remote  period  of  time,  and  to  have 
ceased  to  emit  its  usual  sound,  after  it  was  profaned  hy  Cuchullin,  who  resented 
its  silence  when  his  friend  Fiach,m  usurper,  was  inaugurated."  But  Dr.  O' Conor 
appears  to  have  entirely  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  author.  The  passage  was 
obviously  fabricated  to  sustain  the  claim  to  the  Irish  throne  put  forward  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  Connacian  princes  ;  and  the  statement  found  in  the  Irish 
MS.  is  simply,  that  the  monarch,  Cormac  Mac- Art,  saw  in  a  dream,  that  the  Lia 
Fail  would  be  removed  from  Tara  to  Croghan,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
College  MS.  H.  2.  7,  "  (Iiplinj;  Oo  cotmaic  Copmac  ua  Cuinb  i  Ucmpaij  x 
Coco  £)unnac  P'o"  Ulab,  t>ap  leip,  oo  ciacccnn  cu  Uempai  j,  ocup  coipci  na 
n-£iallt)o  cocbail  Do  a  Ucmpai  j  pecraip,  ocup  a  Ipcc  cu  Cpuacam,  ocup  a 
paoub  l»o  a  pair  Cpuacan."  i.  e.  Cormac  O'Cuinn  saw  a  vision  at  Temur  :  that 
Eochy  Gunnait,  king  of  Ulster,  came  to  Temur,  and  took  the  Stone  of  the  Hostages 
away  from  Temur,  and  carried  it  to  Croghan,  and  stuck  it  in  the  Rath  of  Croghan. 
The  only  value  of  such  passages,  however,  is — and  this  is  an  important  one; — that 
they  clearly  identify  the  Lia  Fail  with  the  stone  on  the  Mound  of  the  Hostages. 
What  then  is  to  be  thought  of  the  legendary  account  given  by  all  the  Scottish 
historians  from  Fordun,  Winton,  and  Boetius,  down  to  the  present  time,  that 
this  stone—"  the  stone  of  fate,"  as  they  call  it— was  sent  from  Ireland  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Fergus  Mac  Ere,  the  first  of  the  Dalriadic  kings,  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  that  it  was  carried  by  Edward  I.  to  Westminster,  where  it  still  remains, 
under  the  coronation  chair  of  the  monarchs  of  the  British  Isles  ?  Now  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  though  this  Scottish  account  has  been  adopted  by  the  Irish 
themselves,  since  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  British  throne 
seemed  to  verify  the  ancient  prediction  connected  with  it,  yet  no  Irish  account 
has  been  found  to  support  it  earlier  than  that  of  Keating,  who  evidently  adopted 
the  statement  of  Boetius'  well  known  verse,  which  he  quotes,  with  the  pal- 
pable view  of  sustaining  the  right  of  the  first  Charles  to  his  throne  : — 


"  Ni  fallat  fa»um,  Scoti  quocunquc  locatum 
Iuvenient  Upidero,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem." 
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It  may  also  be  observed,  that  between  the  Irish  and  Scottish  accounts  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  stone  there  is  a  total  want  of  agreement,  which  shews  that  the  Scot- 
tish writers,  when  they  recorded  this  tradition,  were  not  acquainted  with,  or  dis- 
regarded, the  accounts  of  it  preserved  by  the  Irish.  The  Irish  accounts  uni- 
formly state,  that  the  Lia  Fail  was  brought  into  Ireland  from  the  north  of  Ger- 
many by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  colony  ;  the  Scottish,  that  it  was  brought  from 
Spain  by  the  Milesian  chief,  Simeon  Brcac,  who,  according  to  the  Irish  histories, 
was  not  a  Milesian  but  a  Fir-Bolg,  or  Belgian.  The  oldest  Scottish  authority 
for  the  tradition  is  the  Chronicon  Rhytltmicwn,  written,  as  Innes  would  infer, 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  as  this  was  about  the  period  when 
the  dispute  commenced  respecting  the  respective  claims  of  the  British  and  Scot- 
tish crowns  to  the  ancient  monarchy,  and  which  shortly  afterwards  gave  birth  to 
the  acknowledged  forgeries  which  Fordun  put  into  historic  order,  such  accounts 
should  be  received  with  a  caution  proportioned  to  their  improbability  :  and  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that,  to  gratify  the  desire  of  a  colony,  the  Irish 
would  have  voluntarily  parted  with  a  monument  so  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
and  considered  essential  to  the  legitimate  succession  of  their  own  kings.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  a  large  obeliscal  pillar-stone,  in  a 
prostrate  position,  occupied,  till  a  recent  period,  the  very  situation  on  the  hill  of 
Tara,  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  the  Lia  Fail  by  the  Irish  writers  of  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries ;  and  that  this  was  a  monument  of  pagan  antiquity, 
an  idol-stone,  as  the  Irish  writers  call  it,  seems  evident  from  its  form  and  charac- 
ter. Shortly  after  the  year  1798,  as  already  stated,  it  was  removed  from  its 
ancient  situation  to  the  adjacent  mound  in  Rath  na  Riogh,  called  the  Forradh, 
to  mark,  as  a  grave  stone,  the  remains  of  the  rebels  who  fell  there  at  that 
memorable  period.  And  whether  this  stone  be  considered  as  a  monument  of 
remote  antiquity,  or  as  a  record  of  the  events  of  our  own  times,  it  must  be 
regarded  with  interest ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  such  evidences  have  been 
adduced  as  may  justify  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  Lia  Fail  of  Irish  history, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  rude  monument  of  antiquity  with  which  so  many 
national  associations  can  be  connected. 

The  material  of  which  this  monument  is  composed  is  a  granular  lime-stone, 
very  probably  from  some  primary  district ;  but  whether  it  be  Irish  or  foreign 
has  not  been  ascertained  :  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  no  granular  lime- 
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stone  occurs  in  the  vicinity.  The  stone  is  at  present  but  6  f.  above  ground,  but 
its  real  height  is  said  to  be  12  f.  To  exhibit  its  form  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut is  given. 


The  features  next  claiming  attention  as  situated  on  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  hill  adjacent  to  Rath  na  Riogh  arc  the  wells  called  Neamhnach  and 
Capraeh- Cor  mate  on  the  cast  side,  and  that  called  Laegh  on  the  west.  Neamh- 
nach is  described,  both  in  the  verse  and  prose  accounts,  as  pouring  into  the 
valley  a  stream  called  Nith,  on  which  king  Cormac  first  erected  a  mill  in 
Ireland. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that  the  historical  fact  here  recorded  re- 
specting this  mill  is  still  vividly  preserved,  not  only  in  its  immediate  locality, 
but  also  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland  ;  and  a  mill — now  called  Lismullcn  Mill, 
from  the  district  through  which  it  flows — and  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  Guam,  still  exists  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  ancient  one.  It  may 
also  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  present  miller  considers  himself,  and  is 
considered  by  the  people  of  the  district,  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Pictish 
millwright  brought  over  by  king  Cormac,  though  the  original  name  of  the 
family — Mac  Lamha,  or  Hand — has,  through  the  failure  of  the  male  line 
in  his  grandfather,  become  extinct. 
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Respecting  the  meanings  of  the  names  of  the  well,  Neamhnach,&n&  thestream, 
Nith, — which  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  Scotland,  and  of  another  in  the  duchy  of 
Triers,  in  Germany, — the  conjectural  etymology  of  the  Irish  writers  has  been 
already  given  at  p.  76.  On  these  conjectures  nothing  can  be  offered,  except  that 
Neamhnach,  which  signifies  crystalline,  clear,  bright,  would  be  an  appropriate 
appellation  for  the  well  to  which  it  was  applied. 

The  probable  truth  of  the  historical  tradition  that  this  mill  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  erected  in  Ireland  has  been  already  inquired  into,  in  the  Ordnance 
Memoir  of  the  Parish  of  Templcmorc,  p.  21  n  ;  but,  as  the  passage  is  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  local  history  of  Tara  than  of  that  parish,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  give  it  in  this  place. 

"It  might  be  supposed  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Ledwich,  (see  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,  p.  373,)  that  water  mills  were  nearly  unknown  in  this  island  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  ;  but  it  would  appear  from  ancient  authorities,  that 
they  were  even  more  common  in  ancient  than  they  arc  in  modem  times,  when 
the  mechanical  force  of  the  mill,  and  the  facilities  of  communication  by  roads, 
have  been  both  increased.  It  is  clear,  from  the  Brehon  Laws,  (MS.  Trinity 
College,  Class  E.  Tab.  3,  No.  5,)  that  they  were  common  in  the  country  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  in  the  records  of  the  grants  of  laud  to  the  monastery  of 
Kells,  preserved  in  its  ancient  book,  [MS.  T.C.D. — A.  1.6,]  it  would  appear, 
than  whenever  the  locality  permitted,  the  mill  was  a  common  appendage  to  a 
hilfybelagh,  or  ancient  towulaud.  Tor  example  :  *♦  Hlunircp  Cennanpa  po 
copaip  Clpo  camma  .i.  bade  in  Uiupin  cona  muiliuno  ocup  cona  hepuno  uili 
ocup  bailc  ui  Contain  cona  hepuno  uili  ocup  cona  muiliuntj  Do  Oia  ocup 
t>o  CholumciUc,"  kc.  "  The  family  of  Kells  granted  Ard-camma,  i.  e.  Bally- 
hecrin,  with  its  mill  and  with  all  its  land,  and  Ballycoogan,  with  all  its  land 
and  with  its  mill,  to  God  and  to  Columbkille,"  kc.  (Book  of  Kells,  MS. 
Trinity  College.)  This  grant  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  similar  notices  occur  in  the  registry  of  Clonmacnoisc  about  the  same  period. 
The  charter  also  of  lands  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Newry  by  king  Muir- 
cheartach,  or  Mauritius  M'Loughlin,  about  the  year  1161,  after  enumerating  the 
several  townlands,  adds,  "  Has  terras  cum  molendinis,  ex  dono  meo  proprio 
dictis  monachis  covfirmavi,"  &c.  ( Clarendon  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
vol.  xlv.  in  Ayscough^s  Catalogue,  -17«J2,  Plut.  VIII.  c.  p.  179.)    The  lives  of 
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Irish  Saints  show,  that  mills  were  erected  by  ecclesiastics,  shortly  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  as  the  mills  of  St.  Scnanus,  St.  Ciaran,  St.  Mochua,  &c. 
(Sec  the  lives  of  these  Saints.)  The  mills  of  St.  Lucherin  and  St.  Fechin  are 
noticed  by  Geraldus  Cambrcnsis,  and  a  mill  at  Fore,  built  on  the  ancient  site  of 
the  latter,  still  exists,  and  is  called  St.  Fcchin's  Mill.  The  Annals  of  Tighearnach, 
at  the  year  051,  record,  that  the  two  sons  of  Blamac,  (King  of  Ireland,)  son  of 
Hugh  Slainc, — Donchad,  and  Conall, — were  mortally  wounded  by  the  Lagenians 
in  Maclodrain's  mill.  The  Four  Masters  also,  at  the  year  998,  record,  that  a 
remarkable  stone,  called  Lia-Ailbe,  which  stood  on  the  plain  of  Moynalvy,  in 
Meath,  fell,  and  that  the  king  Maelsechlain  made  four  mill-stones  of  it. 

From  the  preceding  authorities,  as  well  as  from  the  classical  etymology  of  the 
name,  in  Ireland  as  in  every  country  in  Europe,  it  might  be  supposed,  that 
water  mills  were  first  introduced  by  Christian  ecclesiastics.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe,  that  their  introduction  is  of  higher  antiquity.  Cuan 
O'Lochain,  chief  poet  and  lawgiver  of  Ircrand,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the 
Annals  of  Tighearnach,  at  the  year  1024,  states  in  his  poem  on  the  ruins  then 
existing  at  Tara,  that  Cormac,  the  son  of  Art,  chief  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the 
third  century,  had  a  beautiful  cumal,  or  bondmaid,  named  Ciarnaid,  who  was 
obliged  to  grind  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  every  day  with  a  bro,  or  quern  ;  but 
that  the  king  observing  her  beauty,  took  her  into  his  house,  and  sent  across  the 
sea  for  a  millwright,  (ruj  paop  TTluillino  cap  mop  rino,)  who  constructed  a 
mill  on  the  stream  of  Nith,  which  flows  from  the  fountain  of  Ncamhnach  to  the 
north-east  of  Tara.  The  ancient  Irish  authorities  all  agree  in  stating,  that 
this  was  the  first  mill  ever  erected  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this 
circumstance  is  most  vividly  preserved  by  tradition,  not  only  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  a  mill  still  occupies  its  site,  but  also  in  most  parts  of  Ireland.  Tra- 
dition adds,  that  it  was  from  the  king  of  Scotland  the  Irish  monarch  obtained 
the  millwright ;  and  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  probability  of  its  truth  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  that  circumstance. 

Professor  Tcnnant,  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  an  ingenious  essay  on  Corn-mills, 
states,  that  "the  first  corn-mill  driven  by  water  was  invented  and  set  up  by 
Mithridates,  king  of  Cappadocia,  the  most  talented,  studious,  and  iugenious 
prince  of  any  age  or  country.  It  was  set  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital, 
or  palace,  about  seventy  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
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It  was  probably  from  this  favourable  circumstance  of  the  invention  of  the  water- 
mil],  and  the  facility  thereby  afforded  to  the  Cappadocian  people  for  making 
cheap,  good,  and  abundant  flour,  that  the  Cappadocian  bakers  obtained  high 
celebrity,  and  were  much  in  demand  for  two  or  three  centuries  posterior  to  the 
invention  of  mills,  throughout  all  the  Roman  world.  Coincident  with  the  era 
of  the  inventor,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo,  is  the  date  of  the  Greek  epigram  on 
water-mills  by  Antipater,  a  poet  of  Syria,  or  Asia  Minor,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  sixty  or  eighty  years  before  Christ.  This  epigram  may  be  thus 
translated  : — 

«  Ye  maids  who  toil'd  so  faithful  at  the  mill, 
Now  cease  from  work,  and  from  these  toils  be  still ; 
Sleep  now  till  dawn,  and  let  the  birds  with  glee 
Sing  to  the  ruddy  morn  on  bush  and  tree  ; 
For  what  your  hands  performed  so  long,  so  true, 
Cores  has  charged  the  water-nymphs  to  do : 
They  come,  the  limpid  sisters,  to  her  call, 
And  on  the  wheel  with  dashing  fury  fall, 
Impel  the  axle  with  a  whirling  sound  ; 
And  make  the  massy  mill-stone  reel  around, 
And  bring  the  floury  heaps  luxuriant  to  the  gTOund." 

"  The  greater  convenience  and  expedition  in  working  of  these  water-mills  soon 
made  them  be  spread  over  the  world.  In  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  after 
their  invention,  one  was  set  up  on  the  Tiber.  They  must  have  been  not  uncom- 
mon in  Italy  in  the  age  of  Vitruvius,  for  he  gives  a  description  of  them.  Yet  it 
is  rather  surprising  that  Pliny,  whose  eye  nothing  of  art  or  nature  escapes,  has 
taken  no  notice  of  them." 

This  learned  writer,  however,  errs  respecting  Pliny.  The  following  passage 
is  quite  conclusive  on  this  subject :  M  Major  pars  Italia  ruido  utitur  pilo,  rotis 
etiam  quas  aqua  verset  obiter,  et  tnolat."  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  18,  c.  10.)  Whita- 
ker  shews  that  a  water-mill  was  probably  erected  by  the  Romans  at  every 
stationary  city  in  Roman  Britain :  they  were  certainly  numerous  during  their 
time ;  and  this  fact  strongly  corroborates  the  date  assigned  to  the  erection  of  the 
mill  near  Tara,  as  well  as  the  tradition  which  refers  its  origin  to  Scotland,  and 
particularly  to  the  Roman  portion  of  it,  which  lay  nearest  to  Ireland,  and  was, 
during  the  reign  of  Cormac,  in  the  possession  of  the  Picts. 
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The  well,  Caprach-Cormaice,  which  is  described  both  in  the  verse  and  in 
the  prose  accounts,  as  situated  under  Rath  na  Riogh  to  the  cast,  and  conse- 
quently south  of  the  well  Xeamhnach,  is  no  longer  to  be  found ;  nor  is  any 
tradition  of  its  former  existence  now  preserved ;  but  the  name  Caprach,  or 
Cahrach,  as  it  is  written  by  the  O'Clcrys,  is  still  preserved  in  the  adjacent 
townland,  through  which  its  streamlet  evidently  flowed.  No  certain  etymology 
of  this  word  Cahrach  can  be  given,  though  it  is  the  name  of  several  townlands 
in  Ireland.  According  to  the  prose  account,  this  well  had  three  other  names  : 
Liagh,  Tipra-bo-Jinne,  and  Deare  dubh  :*  of  these,  the  first,  Liagh,  signifies  a 
physician,  cognately  with  the  English  word  Leech  ;  the  second,  Tipra-bo-Jinne, 
the  well  of  the  white  cow ;  the  third,  Deare-dubh,  the  dark  eye.f 

The  third  and  last  of  these  wells  is  that  called  Laegh,  situated,  according  to 
the  verse  and  prose  accounts,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  west  of  Rath  na  Riogh,  and 
sending  a  stream  directly  westwards.  This  well  is  also  dried  up,  or  diverted 
from  its  original  situation,  but  the  ground  immediately  below  its  site  is  still 
watery.  'The  signification  of  the  name  of  this  well  is  placed  beyond  conjecture 
by  an  ancient  Irish  saying,  quoted  in  the  prose  description,  in  allusion  to  its 
situation  as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  the  well  Liagh :  "  The  calf  (Laegh) 
never  goes  to  the  physician,  (Liagli,)  the  one,"  it  adds,  "being  to  the  cast  and 
the  other  to  the  west  of  Tcmur."  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  also  explained  in 
a  passage  full  of  interest,  in  Tirechan's  annotations  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
— fol.  10,  b,  1. 

fundavit  acdesiam  i  Carrie  Pagri,  Moreover  he  founded  a  church  at  Carrie 

el  alteram  iclcsiam  immruig  ThuaWte,  et     Dagri,  and  another  church  at  Mruig  Thuaithe,  and 


•  In  Cuan  O'Lorhain's  poem,  as  preserved  in  the  O'Clerj  s'  Leabhar  Gaihata,  the  three  addi- 
tional names  of  this  well  are  Lia,  Datldubh,  and  Duirbh  Tuath-lindt.  In  the  copy  preserved  in 
the  Book  of  Ballymotc  (he  three  names  are  Duel,  Duirbh  Tuath-linde,  and  Tipra  Bofinnc.  In 
another  poem,  ascribed  to  Caoille,  describing  Tara,  mention  is  made  of  a  well  at  Tara,  called  Poll 
locair  na  tuiliche,  which  is  probably  only  another  name  for  this.  It  is  described  as  boiling  with 
great  strength  from  the  ground,  and  as  having  been  used  fur  the  ordeal  by  water — the  guilty  person 
who  went  into  it  being  marked  with  a  black  spot  on  hit  skin,  and  the  innocent  one  appearing  fairer 
than  ever. 

t  Thus  in  Hebrew,  *T2")*3?,  "  kid's  cyi"_lhe  En-gcdi  of  Striptute.  £>c  ht  commonly  used 
for  icelt  in  Hebrew. 
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scripsit  elimenla  Ccrpano  ;  cl  intravit  in  do-  he  wrote  elements  for  Cerpan  ;  and  he  entered  into 

mum  regij.ni,  et  non  surrexerunt  ante  se,  nisi  the  royal  hou*e,  and  they  did  not  rise  up  before 

unus  lantum,  hoc  est  Hercus  sacrilegtu,  ct  dixit  him,  except  one  only,  that  is  Hercus  Sacrilegus,* 

iUi,  Cur  tu  solus  surToxisti  in  honorem  Dei  and  he  said  unto  him,  Why  hast  thou  alone  risen 

mei  in  me  ?  El  dixit  ei  Hercus,  nescio  quid  ;  up  to  the  honour  of  my  God  in  mo  ?  And  Hercu, 

»ideo  scinlcltas  ijrticoii  de  labiis  tuis  ascenderc  replied  to  him,  I  know  not  why  ;  1  see  ignited 

in  lahia  mea.  Sanctus  quoque  dixit,  si  babtUma  (parks  ascend  from  thy  lips  to  mine.    The  saint 

Domini  accipie*.  quod  mecum  est  ?  Kespondit,  alio  said.  Wilt  thou  receive  the  baptism  of  the 

acripiam.     F.t  venierunt  ad  fontem  LmgUt  Lord,  which  is  with  me  ?    He  answered,  I  will, 

in  Scotica,  nobiscum  ritultu  ciritatum.    Cum.  And  they  came  to  the  fountain  [called]  in  the 

que    aperuisscl    librum    atque    babtiUa*sel  Scotic  LoigUi,  with  us  the  calf  of  the  ritien. 

•irum  Hercum,  audivit  viros  post  tergum  suum  And  when  he  had  opened  the  book  and  had  bap- 

se  inridenteii  ad  invicem  de  rei  illius  considers-  tiled  Hcrcus,  he  heard  men  behind  hi*  hack  de- 

tione,  quia  nrscierutit  quid  fecerat.  Et  bablit-  riding  him  on  account  of  that  thing,  became  they 

lavit  tot  miba  hominum  in  die  ilia.  knew  uot  what  he  had  done.    And  he  baptiied 

many  thousand  men  on  that  day. 

The  ruins  of  Cttchtair  Connaic,  or  Cormac's  Kitchen,  now  obliterated,  were 
situated  over  the  brink  of  this  well,  to  the  cast  ;  that  is,  between  it  and  the 
external  ring  of  Ruth-na-Rivgh. 

On  the  same  Letter,  or  slope  of  the  hill,  in  which  this  well  was  situated,  and 
not  far  to  the  west  of  Rath-na-Riogh,  the  prose  account  places  two  stones  mark- 
ing the  sepulchres  of  Cu  and  Cethen.  These  monuments  were  to  the  south  of 
the  well,  and,  like  it,  have  disappeared.  The  verse,  with  equal  distinctness, 
points  out  the  situation  of  these  monuments,  but  adds  another  feature  called 
Cnuc-bo,  or  the  Hill  of  the  Cow,  of  which  also  there  is  no  trace.  The  destruc- 
tion of  these  monuments  is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  this  side  of 
the  hill  has  been  long  under  cultivation.  Respecting  Cnoc-Oo,  no  historical 
account  is  given,  but  the  sepulchral  stones  of  Cu  and  Cethen,  according  to  the 
prose  account,  owe  their  origin  to  two  distributors,  or  servauts,  of  Cormac's 
household,  as  thus  stated  : 

"  Cu  slew  Cethen,  Cormac's  Runnaire  (distributor)  in  the  presence  of 
Cormac,  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  then  passed  westwards  under  the  height 
of  Tcmur,  but  was  pursued  and  killed  by  the  brother  of  him  whom  he  had  slain. 
And  though  Cormac  said  that  Cu  should  not  be  slain  yet  no  one  interposed  until 


•  ««ry  Uig.nr r  "  dp  e  an  e-eappucc  Cmc  pi  po  ba  bpeicherh  oo  Parpaic."  i.  «.  It  is  thU 
Buhop  Eire  who  wu  brtbcm  [judgr]  to  Patrick.— /W  J/oilrr.,  *f  «*«.  513. 
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he  was  killed  (simul)  at  once,  so  it  has  become  a  common  saying,  « they  have 
acted  like  Cu  and  Cethen.'  " 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill,  to  the  east  of  Rath  na  Riogh,  the  same  authorities 
place  the  Leacht,  or  Monument,  of  Maine,  the  son  of  Muinremhar.  This  also 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  progress  of  cultivation,  and  nothing  has  been  dis- 
covered relative  to  its  history.  Muinremhar,  the  father  of  Maine,  according  to 
the  ancient  tale  entitled  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne,  was  Lord  of  Mughdhorn,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  County  of  Monaghan,  in  the  time  of  Cuchullin,  who  flourished  in 
the  first  century. 

Imperfect  as  the  historical  notices  of  the  preceding  monuments  are,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  arc  nearly  all  connected  with  king  Cormac's  time,  or  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  a  period  quite  within  the  limits  of  real  Irish  chronological 


The  great  feature  next  to  be  noticed  is  of  still  later  date,  namely,  the  Rath 
of  Laoghaire,  who,  as  already  shewn,  according  to  all  the  Irish  authorities,  be- 
came monarch  of  Ireland  in  428  or  429,  and  died  in  463.  The  situation  of  this 
Rath,  with  its Z-uw,  or  circumvallation,  is  distinctly  pointed  out  in  all  the  authorities 
as  south  of  Rath  na  Riogh  ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  prose  account,  that  "  it  had 
four  principal  doorways  facing  the  cardinal  points."  The  progress  of  cultivation 
on  the  hill  has  totally  destroyed  the  internal  features,  and  nearly  effaced  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  external  rampart  of  this  fortress.  But  though  the  western 
portion  of  the  rampart  only  remains  in  any  degree  of  preservation,  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that,  like  that  of  Rath  na  Riogh,  it  consisted  of  a  double  ring,  of  which 
the  outer  one  only  is  now  strongly  developed.  This  Rath  occupies  that  part  of 
the  southern  end  of  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  first  slope,  where  there  is  a  piece 
of  nearly  flat  ground.  The  part  of  the  outer  circle  now  remaining  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  western  slope,  and  the  accompanying  section,  which  is  from  west  to 
east,  and  on  a  scale  of  120  feet  to  an  inch,  will  shew  the  measurements  along  the 
slopes. 


*  •*  H  * 

 _V-a-..  
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The  eastern,  southern,  and  northern  parts  have  been  levelled,  but  the  line  they 
occupied  can  still  be  traced,  and  the  diameter  appears  to  have  been  300  f. 
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Of  the  Rath  there  are  no  remains.  The  poem  states,  that  the  monument  of 
Laoghaire  was  in  the  middle  of  his  Lies,  partly  broken  by  an  upright  witness. 
The  prose  account,  with  greater  distinctness,  states,  that  the  body  of  Laoghaire 
stood  (interred)  in  the  external  rampart  of  his  royal  Rath,  to  the  south-cast, 
with  his  shield  of  valour,  and  with  his  face  to  the  south,  (as  it  were)  fighting 
against  the  Lagenians. 

This  is  still  more  distinctly  detailed  in  a  historical  tract  in  Leabhar  nu 
Huidhre,  a  MS.  written  at  Clonmacnoise  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith,  entitled  «  The  Meeting  of  Patrick  at  Tara 
and  the  Death  of  Laogaire:"— fol.  70,  p.  b,  col.  2. 


6ol  i-oej-aipe  epieu  nvbUaoan  lap  pin 
ippiyi  h.epenn,  hi  comling  ppi  pacpaic, 
ocup  ba  do  peip  pacpaic  cena  boipeom. 
tmo  tapom  toexaipe  plojjao  co  taixniu,  oo 
cumcio  na  ftopomi  popaib.  Ro  cmolpee 
tajni  ocup  oo  parpuc  car  06,  ocup  malci  pop 
Coejaipe  in  car,  .1.  cor  Gra  oana.  T?o  jabao 
toexaipe  ip  in  cur,  ocup  00  bpeca  pacu  ppi 

Cai^niu,  .1.  sp10"  ocur  erca>  "r0'  ocur 

aep,  la  ocup  00015,  mu'P  ^"P  c{P>  conna 
lappao  in  m-6opomi  c<in  bao  bed.  Ro  leceo 
app  tapom.  Ipeb  qia  po  catpnjipeo  00 
{.oexaipe  co  mbao  ecep  <3pino  ocup  Cllbuin, 
poxeboo  a  aioio,  conio  oe  pin  na  oeocaio- 
pium  minpcobUjc  piam.  6uio  rpa  toexenpe 
oopioipi  ploxao  map  co  taijniu,  00  paijio 
na  6opomi  papuib.  Nf  cue  imoppu  a  para 
01  016.  O  panic  tapom  ^peallaig  n-Dapil, 
pop  caeb  Cbuppi,  immaij  tipi,  ecep  na  oa 
cnoc  .1.  epiu  ocup  aibu  a  n.anmano,  arbar 
ano  pn  o  Jjpein  ocup  o  rate,  ocup  o  na  pa- 
raio  ap  cena,  up  n(  laemre  ruoecc  caippiu 
tp  1110  ampip  pin.  Conio  oe  pin  ap  bepc  in 
pili: 

fJc  bar  Coexaipe,  mac  Meill, 
Pop  caeb  Chapp — xlap  a  cip — 
Dull  oe,  ud  poejaio  pair, 

VOL.  XVIII. 


Locghaire  was  afterwards  thirty  years  in  the 
government  of  Ireland,  in  friendship  with  Patrick, 
and  obeying  Patrick's  will.  Loeghaire  went  after- 
wards  with  an  army  to  tho  Lagenians,  to  demand  the 
Boru  of  them.  The  Lagenians  assembled  and  gave 
him  battle,  and  Locghaire  was  defeated  in  it,  that  is, 
in  the  battle  of  AUidara.  locghaire  was  taken  in 
the  battle,  and  ho  gave  the  '  .ageniaus  guarantee*, 
that  is,  tho  sun  and  moon,  the  water  and  the  air, 
day  and  night,  sea  and  land,  that  he  would  never 
during  his  life  demand  the  Boru.  He  was  then 
set  at  liberty.  It  was  prophesied  to  Loeghaire 
that  he  would  receive  his  death  between  ICrin  and 
Albain,  [Ireland  and  Scotland,]  for  which  reason 
he  never  went  on  a  naval  expedition.  But  Loeghaire 
went  again  with  a  great  army  to  the  Lagenians,  to 
demand  the  Boru  of  them.  [For]  he  did  not  pay 
any  regard  to  bis  oaths.  But  when  he  reached  Grel- 
laeh  DaphiL,  by  the  side  or  Co»n",  in  Magh  Liphi, 
between  the  two  hills,  Ert  and  Alba  their  names, 
he  was  there  killed  by  tho  sun  and  tho  wind,  and 
by  the  other  guarantees,  for  no  one  dared  to  dis- 
honor thetn  at  that  time.    Of  that,  the  poet  said  : 

Loeghaire,  son  of  Niall,  died, 
By  the  side  of  Cassi — green  the  land — 
The  elements  of  God,  whose  guarantee  he  had 
violated, 

y 
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Cucpoo  oul  baip  popp  '"  P'S- 

In  car  i  n-Clc  t)apa  oem, 

Ippagbao  {.oejaipe,  FDac  Neill, 

ViGpao  F!P  na  n-oulu  oe, 

Ippeo  po  mupb  6oex;uipe. 
Cuccnj  oun  copptoeyjipe  anep  icrpcain. 
ocup  po  h-uonace  co  n-apm  jaipciuo  tp  in 
cluo  imeccpac  uipcep-oepcepcac  pijpuca 
f.oe^aipe  hi  Cempuij;  he,  ocup  a  aijeo  po 
oep  pop  tnrgniu  oc  encuxjuo  ppiu,  up  po 
po  nam<»  pom  na  bti'i  oo  Taijnib. 

tm  pi  nan  Wciic  f.o*5Uipe  Ccol  miocu- 
upea  in  ran  pm,  ocup  ip  aipi  con  aicec  pom 
ii  aonacul  ano. 


Inflicted  the  doom  of  death  on  the  king. 
In  the  battle  of  the  rapid  ford  of  Dara, 
Was  Loeghairc,  son  of  Niall,  taken  ; 
The  just  vengeance  of  the  sacred  elements 
It  was,  that  killed  Loeghairc. 

The  body  of  Locghaire  was  afterwards  brought 
from  the  south,  and  interred  with  his  arms  of  va- 
lour in  the  south-east  of  the  external  rampart  of  the 
royal  Rath  Loeghairc,  at  Tomur,  with  his  face 
turned  southwards  upon  the  I-agenians,  [as  it 
were]  fighting  with  them,  for  he  was  the  enemy  of 
the  Lagcnians  in  hLi  lifetime. 

Rath-Lorghairt  was  the  Teach  Midhchuarta 
at  that  time, and  it  was  therefore  he  rtquestcd  that 
he  should  be  interred  therein. 


This  passage,  which  is  so  valuable  for  the  information  which  it  affords 
respecting  the  objects  of  worship  among  the  pagan  Irish,  i  scorroborated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  an  authority  of  still  higher  antiquity,  the  annotations  on  the 
life  of  St.  Patrick,  by  Tirechan,  in  which  the  following  statement  appears : 

And  he  [Patrick  J  repaired  again  to  the  city  of 
Tcmro  to  Loigniri,  the  son  of  NiaU,  because  he 
had  ratified  a  league  with  him  that  h«  should  not 
be  slain  in  his  kingdom ;  but  he  could  not  believe, 
saying,  For  Neel,  my  father,  did  not  permit  me 
to  believe,  but  that  1  should  be  interred  in  the 
top  of  7'cwtro,  like  men  standing  up  in  war.  For 
the  papans  arc  accustomed  to  be  buried  armed, 
with  their  weapons  ready  face  to  fac*.  [in  which 
they  remain]  to  the  day  of  Erdalkt, 
;  the  Magi,  i.  c.  the  day  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord.  I  the  son  of  Niall,  hated  the  son  of 
Hunting,  in  Maislin,  in  the  plain  of  the  Liphijor 
his  severity,  ut  est  At*-.* 

Close  to  the  south-east  side  of  this  Rath  Laoghairc,  the  prose  description  places 
the  Leacht,  or  monument  of  Mata  Murglonnach,  (the  great-deeded,)  a  trea- 
cherous soldier  of  Cormac's  household.    Nothing  is  told  of  him  but  that  he 


"  Perrexitque  ad  civitatcm  Ternro,  ad  Loi- 
gairiutn,  filium  Neill,  iterum  quia  apud  ilium 
foedus  pepigit  ut  non  occideretur  in  regno 
■Uius,  sed  non  potuit  credere,  dicens:  Nam 
AW  pater  meus  non  sinivit  mini  credere,  sed 
ut  sepeliar  in  cacuminibus  Ternro  quasi  viris 
consistentibus  in  bollo :  quia  utuntur  gentiles 
in  sepulcris  armati  prumptis  armis  facie  ad 
faciem  usque  ad  diem  Erdathe  apud  Magos, 
id  est  judicii  diem  Domini.  Ego  filius  Neill  et 
filius  [filium?)  Dunlinge  im  Maistin  in  Campo 
Liphi pro  duritate  odivi,  ut  est  hoc."—  Fol.  10, 
a,  2. 


•  S,„„cl>img  «r»ng  litre  ill  ihc  original  MS. 
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buried  alive  four  youths  who  were  playing  at  a  game  at  a  spot  lying  to  the  south- 
cast  of  Rath  Laoghaire,  that  is,  as  it  would  seem,  oa  the  spot  on  which  the 
monument  was  afterwards  raised  ;  for  though  the  monument  popularly  bore  the 
name  of  Muta,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  raised  as  a  memorial  of  the  event, 
according  to  the  custom  still  preserved  in  Ireland,  than  as  a  sepulchre  for  Mata. 
This  monument  is  also  destroyed. 

Preceding  now  to  the  monuments  situated  to  the  north  of  Rath  na  Ringh, 
the  first  in  importance  is  that  called  Ratk-mi-Seanadh,  that  is,  Rath  of  the  Synods. 
The  situation  of  this  enclosure  is  distinctly  pointed  out  both  in  the  verse  and 
prose  accounts,  as  lying  opposite  to  the  Mound  of  the  Hostages  and  north  of  the 
Lia  Fail.  It  is  evident,  that  the  age  of  this  Rath  is  anterior  to  the  events  of 
which  it  w;is  the  theatre,  and  from  which  it  received  the  popular  name  preserved 
in  these  records,  but  its  original  name  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies  held  here,  arc  noticed  only  in  the  poem  ;  and  were,  first,  the 
synod  of  Patrick ;  second,  the  synod  of  Ruadhan  and  of  Brendan ;  and  lastly, 
the  synod  of  Adamnan,  pronouncing  a  curse  against  Irgalach.  The  occasion  of 
the  first  an  J  second  of  these  synods  has  been  already  noticed,  namely,  the  at- 
tempt to  convert  the  monarch  Laoghairc  and  the  Irish  chiefs  by  Patrick,  and 
the  cursing  of  King  Dcrmot  by  Ruadhan,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  desertion 
of  Tara,  on  the  death  of  that  monarch,  in  565. 

Of  the  synod  of  Adamnan  no  accoimt  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  than 
the  indistinct  notice  in  this  poem,  but  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  held  is  stated 
in  the  following  somewhat  legendary  manner  in  the  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  38,  b. 
and  a  similar  account  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Lccan,  fol.  166,  p.  a,  col.  1. 


Cloumnon  on  puUu  in  cmoile  Lou  oc  im- 
oechc  iTIuije  6penj,  ocu'p  a  marciip  pop  a 
mum,  co  n-ocactip  na  oa  churli  ic  omchu- 
apcum  a  cheliu.  trcmuinj  orn  RoncMC, 
marciip  Goamnnin,  conup  acaio  in  mnai 
ocup  coppan  lupaino  in  a  Utim,  ocup  p  oc 
cuppainj  na  mnu  eli  op  in  chach  chorappnai, 
ocup  hi  lenmuin  a  etch  poe  boi  in  coppan. 
Op  cuma  no  bicip  pip  ocup  mnai  oc  ca- 
ouipc  cnucnai  ip  in  uimpip  pn.  ouioip 
Donate  lapum,  ocup  uc  tepe  mm  bepupa 


Adamnan  happened  to  bo  travelling  on  a  cer- 
tain day  through  the  plain  of  Bregia  with  Au 
mother  on  hit  back,  when  they  saw  two  armies 
engaged  in  mutual  conflict.  It  happened  then 
that  Honait,  the  mother  of  Adamnan,  observed  a 
woman  with  an  iron  reaping-hook  in  hor  hand, 
dragging  another  woman  out  of  the  opposite 
battalion  with  tho  hook  fastened  in  ono  of  her 
breasts.  For  men  and  women  went  equally  to 
battle  at  that  time.  After  this  Bonait  wit  down, 
and  said  thou  wilt  not  bring  me  from  this  spot 
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lac  ar  m  inao  pa  co  pa  paepchap  mnu  cpxi  until  thou  exempted  women  for  ever  from  being 
bichiu  ap  in  n-jne  ucuc,  ocup  cm  peche  ocup     in  thU  condition,  and  from  excursions  and  hostings. 


pluajuo.    JeUato  lapuni  Qwimnan  m  tn  Adamnan  then  promised  that  thing.    There  hap- 

pin.  ecmainj  cpa  Kipum  mopoail  i  n-Gpino,  pened  afterwards  a  convocation  in  Ireland,  and 

orup  ceic  Qoamtmn  co  popjl.oi  clepech  Adamnan,  with  the  choice  part  of  the  clergy  of 

tJpeno  ip  in  otnl  pn,  ocup  ruepuip  na  mna  Ireland,  went  to  that  assembly,  and  he  exempted 

mo.  the  women  at  it. 

leuic  po  oin  ceicpc  Canu  Gpeno  .1.  Cam  These  are  the  four  Cain*  of  Ireland,  namely, 

{-fcicpmc,  ctn  clepchiu  00  mopbuo ;  Cum  the  Cain  of  Patrick,  not  to  kill  the  clergy  ;  the 

Oapi  Chuillech,  cen  bu  00  mapbao  ;  Cam  Cain  of  Dari,  the  Nun,  not  to  kill  cows;  the  Cain 

Cloamnatn  ten  na  mnu  00  mapbao;  Cam  of  Adamnan,  not  to  kill  women;  the  Sunday 

Oomnuig  cen  eaipmcheche  nno.  Cain,  not  to  travel  on  it. 

Respecting  this  synoil  of  Adamnan,  the  Irish  annals  are  silent ;  but  Colgan, 
Acta  SS.  p.  5GG,  and  Trias  Thaum.  p.  503,  speaks  of  a  synod  held  by  Flan,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  in  G94,  or  G95,  to  the  Acts  of  which  the  names  of  the  saints 
Mochonna  and  Adamnan  were  subscribed.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  Acts  of 
this  synod,  a  copy  of  which  was  in  Colgnn's  possession,  and  of  which  there  is  also 
a  copy  in  Marsh's  library,  in  a  book  entitled  Presidents  of  the  See  of  Armagh, 
MS.  p.  395,  that  this  synod  must  have  been  a  different  one  from  that  held  at 
Tara,  which  was  probably  convened  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  the  un- 
christian custom  still  remaining  among  the  people  of  Bregia,  in  his  time,  as  the 
lorgalach  whom  Adamnan  denounced  was,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Tighear- 
nach,  king  of  Bregia  ;  and  was  killed  by  the  Saxons  in  701.  And  if  conjecture 
may  be  indulged  as  to  the  date  of  this  synod,  it  was,  most  probably,  in  the  year 
(i97»  when,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Tighcarnach,  Adamnan  brought  a  law  with 
him  into  Ireland — doomnan  cue  pechc  Icip  m  Cpino  an  bbabain  pea  ;  or,  as  it 
is  stated  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  at  the  year  G96,  which  are  a  year  antedated ; 
Adomnanus  ad  Hiberniam  pergil,  et  dedit  legem  innocentium  populis.  The 
renewal  of  this  law  in  Ireland  is  recorded  at  the  year  727»  by  Tighcarnach — 
Adnmnani  reliquia>  transferuntur  in  Hibermam,  et  Lex  renovatur.  However 
this  may  be,  the  passage  in  the  Leabhur  Dreac  is  valuable  for  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  several  records  in  the  Irish  annals,  respecting  the  establishment  at 
various  times  of  the  Cain  Phatrnk,  Cain  Dairi,  Cain  Adamnain,  and  Cain 
Domnaigh,  which  records  Dr.  O' Conor  most  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  only 
to  the  establishment  of  monastic  rub's.  Thus  of  the  Cain  Phairuic,  which  is 
otherwise  called  in  the  annals  Lex  Patricil 
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A.  D.  737.  Lex  Patricii tenuit  Ilibrrniam. 

A.  D.  782.  Scaihach  popup  cuno  Patricii 
hi  CpuaicniB  Ui  Ou5ooleicKi  ocup  la  C>- 
ppaici  jilium  Caroyj. 

A.  D.  798.  Lex  Patricii  pop  Conathm 
lu  ^opmjal  ^ac  Oinoacaij. 

A.  D.  805.  Lex  Patricii  la  hdeb  riV.c 
Ne.ll. 

A.  D.  810.  Nuaoa  Ctbao  Gipomuchae 
mifravil  cu  Connachea  mm  lege  Patricii,  el 
cum  armaria  ejut. 

A.  D.  822.  Lex  Patricii  pop  rPumuin 
la  pe.6l.mrhe  fTInc  Cpemruin,  ocup  lu  h 
Cl.prpij  mac  Concoba.p,  .1.  eppcop  Qpoa. 


A.  D.  824.  Lex  Patricii  rop  ceopu  Con- 
nachcaib  la  diprprj  ITluc  Concobaip,  .i. 
fcJppcop  QpoamacHa. 

A.  D.  835.  Depma.c  do  oul  co  Con- 
nttchca  cum  lege  el  cexiltii  Patricii. 

And  thus  of  the  Cain  Dairi  : 
A.  D.  811.  Lex  Dapu  pop  Conachru. 

A.  D.  812.  Lex  Ocrp..  la  hu  Ne.ll. 

A.  D.  825.  Lex  Oapi  co  Conachca  He- 


737.  The  Law  of  Patrick  prevailed  in  Ire- 
l*nd. — 7Vy. 

782.  The  promulgation  of  the  Ijw  of  Patrick 
at  Croghan  by  Dubhdalethe  and  by  Tipraite,  the 
ion  of  Tadhg.* — Ann.  lit. 

7[W.  Tlie  Law  of  Patrick  in  Connaught  by 
(iormgal,  the  son  of  Dinnatach. — Ann.  Lit. 

805.  The  Law  of  Patrick  by  Acdh,  the  sou 
of  Niall  Ann.  Ult. 

810.  Nuada,  abbot  of  Armagh,  went  to  Con- 
naught  with  the  Law  of  Patrick  and  with  hit 
armory. — Ann.  Ult. 

822.  The  Law  of  Patrick  in  Munster  by 
Feidhlimidh,  the  son  of  Crcmthann,  and  by  Airtri, 
the  son  of  Concobhar,  Bishop  of  Armagh. — Ann. 
I 'It. 

824.  The  Law  of  Patrick  in  the  three  divi- 
sions of  Connaught  by  Airtri,  son  of  Concobhar, 
Bishop  of  Armagh — Ann.  fit. 

835.  Dcrmait  went  to  Connaught  with  the 
Law  and  VcxiUa  of  Patrick—/!.™.  Ult. 


811.  The  Law  of  Dari  in  Connaught — Ann. 


Ult. 

812.  The  Law  of  Dari  among  the  Hv-Niall_ 
Ann.  Ult. 

825.  The  Uw  of  Dari  [brought]  into  Con- 
naught again. — Ann.  Ult. 

And  again  of  the  Cain  Domhnaigh  : 

A.  D.  884.  Qnanloen,  an  r-ail.r.p,  cop  884.  Ananloen,  the  pilgrim,  came  to  Ireland 

in  ep.pcil  oo  paoao  oo  mm  in  lepupalem  co  with  the  epistle  which  was  given  from  heaven  at 
cam  ttarhnarg  ayup  po.pceela.o  maire  oo  Jerusalem,  with  the  Sunday  Law  and  with  good 
r.ochcain  an  epinn.  instructions. — Four  Mailrrt. 

Though  these  four  coins,  or  laws,  arc  stated  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  to  he  pre- 
eminently the  four  cains  of  Ireland,  yet  the  establishment  of  several  other  coins 


r.  O'Connor  knew  to  Bute  of  the  nature  of  time  cairn,  that  he 


this  entry  in  the  Annih  of  L'Uler 
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is  also  recorded,  the  nature  of  which  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Of  the  penalties 
consequent  on  the  infringement  of  some  of  these,  including  the  Cain  Adamnain,  a 
statement  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  Brehon  Laws  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College, — H.  4,  22,  p.  37,  col.  b. — which  is  given  below,  though,  till  a 
glossary  of  the  technical  terms  in  those  laws  be  discovered  the  sense  must  remain 
in  a  great  degree  obscure.  • 

From  the  preceding  notice  of  a  convention,  or  synod,  having  been  held  at 
Tara  in  the  seventh  century,  it  appears,  that  though  no  longer  the  residence  of 
the  kings,  Tara  was  still  occasionally  selected  as  a  place  for  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies. A  later  instance  of  such  assemblies  there  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Annals 
of  Ulster  at  the  year  779 :  "  Congressio  Sinodorum  Xepotum  Neill  et  Laginen- 
sium  in  oppido  Temro,  ubi  fuerunt  Scribe  et  Ancoritc  multi,  quibus  dux  erat 
Dublitter." 

Of  the  illustrious  man  whose  name  is  connected  with  this  and  other  monu- 
ments at  Tara,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give  any  lengthened  notice  in  this 
place.  As  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Columba,  his  predecessor  in 


•  l?ic  enna  phaepuic  co  moppeiup  .1.  peche  cutnaib  caclaiihe  co  moip  peipiup. 

Ric  can  a  tjiapmcroa  co  nonbup  .1.  peche  cumala  caco  taime  co  nonbup. 

Wic  carta  6oileachta  co  ceo  laech  .1.  leic  peche  cuihala  cacha  lairhc  co  pia  ceo  laech. 

T?vc  cana  Qoaihnum  co  mile  .1.  cech-paimche,  pece  cumala  cai-a  luime  co  mile. 

Htc  caipoe  olijeo  oijjona  co  rpi  nonBupuiB;  alampiacaioe  acecpaimci  piac  lam  piac  ap  in 
ceo  nonbup,  ocup  lecpiach  ap  noenbup  emvaipei  ocup  ceipaimei  ap  in  cpep  nonbup  a 
caipoe  .1.  pechc  cumala  cacha  laime  co  epi  nonbup  a  noli^eo  oijorxi  epi  cumala  a  pliche 
pldij  a  caipoi.  pre  comoip  peipep  no  co  epi  nonbupait  oona  h-eicipeouib,  ocup  a  m-beie  co 
oiapme  00  na  heieipeoaili. 

The  Rith  of  Cain  Patrick  [extends]  to  soven,  i.  e.  seven  cumaU  for  every  hand,  as  far  m  seven. 

The  Rith  of  Cain  Dermot  [extends]  to  nine,  i.  c.  seven  cumaU  for  every  hand,  as  far  as  nine. 

Tho  Rith  of  Coin  DoiUachta  [extendi*]  to  one  hundred  laics,  i.  e.  the  half  of  seven  cumaJt  for 
every  hand  as  far  as  one  hundred  lairs. 

The  Rith  of  the  Cain  Adamnain  [extends]  to  one  thousand,  i.  c.  the  fourth  of  seven  cumals  for 
every  hand  as  far  as  one  thousand. 

The  Rith  of  respite  and  the  law  of  Digon  (wounding)  [extends]  to  three  times  nine  persons;  the 
full  fine  extends  to  four  cerraimthi ;  the  full  fine  on  the  first  nine,  half  fine  on  the  second  nine, 
and  a  quarter  fine  on  the  third  nine  among  friends,  i.  e.  seven  cumaU  for  every  hand  as  far  as 
three  times  seven  persons  in  the  Law  of  Difon,  three  cumals  for  a  tlichl  tlvigh  in  the  DUghtd 
Ciarde. 
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the  Irish  abbacy  of  Iona,  and  of  the  description  of  the  places  of  the  Holy  Land, 
from  the  relation  of  Arculph,  a  French  bishop,  but  still  more  as  theperson  of  whom 
such  an  honorable  character  is  given  by  Bede — as  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  one 
exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  greatly  studious  of  peace  and 
unity, — the  celebrity  of  his  acts  must  be  familiar  to  the  readers  of  British  history. 
He  was  born  in  624,  and  died  at  Iona  in  701.  Some  works  of  his — as  the 
Visio  Adamnani — not  yet  published,  arc  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College. 

The  remains  of  the  Rath  of  the  Synods,  which  is  now  popularly  called  the 
King's  Chair  Rath,  are  situated  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  appears  distinctly  to 
have  had  two  external  fosses  and  parapets ;  but  the  outer  ring  has  been  partly 
destroyed  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  erecting  of  the  church-yard  wall,  and  part 
of  it  has  been  removed  on  the  southern  side  to  spread  over  land.  Within  these 
enclosures  are  two  Raths  or  mounds,  of  which  the  larger,  situated  to  the  south- 
east, is  106  f.  in  diameter,  and  the  smaller,  situated  to  the  north-west,  is  33  f.  It 
is  this  latter  mound  which  is  popularly  called  the  King's  Chair ;  but  it  should 
properly  be  called  the  Mound  of  Pupall  Adajnnain,  or  the  Tent  of  Adamnan, 
which,  though  unnoticed  in  the  verse,  is  distinctly  described  in  the  prose  as  being 
situated  within  this  Rath.  This  mound  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  is  higher 
than  the  larger  Rath,  being  7.]  f.  from  the  ground  on  its  north-western  side,  and 
f.  on  its  south-eastern  side,  while  the  larger  Rath  is  but  4  f.  from  the  ground. 
The  general  measurements  will  appear  from  the  section,  which  is  taken  north- 
west and  south-cast,  and  on  a  scale  of  60  f.  to  an  inch. 

:     -fL.  »r:  :r.-.f-T 

The  other  memorials  of  Adamnan  noticed  in  the  prose  account  as  being 
situated  to  the  cast  of  the  Rath  of  the  Synods  arc  :  first,  his  Cross ;  and  south  of 
this,  his  Mound  and  his  Scat.  The  locality  of  these  monuments  is  enclosed  within 
the  boundary  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  Mound  and  Seat  no  longer  exist ;  but 
the  shaft  of  the  Cross  still  remains  in  the  very  situation  described.  It  is  of  red 
sandstone — the  usual  material  of  such  monuments — and  has  a  figure  rudely  sculp- 
tured in  relief  on  one  side.    Its  height  is  about  6f.,  and  its  breadth  l£f. 
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A  short  distance  to  the  south-east  of  Adamnan's  cross  was  situated,  accord- 
ing to  the  prose  account,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  verse,  the  house  from 
which  Benen,  the  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  escaped,  and  in  which  Lucad  the 
Bald,  the  druid  of  king  Laogaire,  was  burned.  The  site  here  pointed  out  is 
also  within  the  boundary  of  the  churchyard.  The  legend  with  which  this  fea- 
ture was  connected  is  of  the  class  commonly  found  in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and 
is  given  with  various  degrees  of  detail  in  all  the  lives  of  St.  Patrick.  Its  origin, 
however,  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  as  it  appears  in  the  tripartite  life,  and  in  the 
notices  of  the  saint's  life,  by  Maccuthcnius  and  Tirechan,  preserved  in  the  Book 
of  Armagh.  The  story  is  thus  told  by  Maccuthenius ;  and,  as  the  text  is  very 
corrupt,  an  English  translation  is  added :  (Fol.  5,  p.  a,  col.  2,  et  seq.) 

His  autem  omnibus  in  conspectu  regis  rm\-  "  All  these  things  being  done  in  sight  of  the 

rabiliter  gestis — Probtu]  inter  magum  Patri-  king,  between  the  magician  [Lucftmail]  and  Pa- 

ciumquc,  ait  rex  ad  illos  ;  libros  vestros  in  trick  ;  the  king  says  to  them,  cast  your  books 

aquam  mittite,   ct  ilium   cujus  libri  iulcssi  into  the  water,  and  him  whose  books  shall  escape 

evasscrunt,  adorabimus,    Respondit  Patricius,  uninjured,  we  will  adore.    Patrick  answered,  I 

faciam  ego  ;  et  dixit  magus,  nolo  ego  ad  judi-  will  do  so.  And  the  magician  said,  I  am  unwilling 

cium  aqua?  venire  cum  isto,  aquam  enim  deum  to  come  to  the  trial  by  water  with  that  man, 

habet  ;  ccrle  audivit  babtisma  per  aquam  a  because  he  has  water  as  his  god  :  for  he  had 

Patricio  datum.    Et  respondent  rex  ait,  per-  heard  that  baptism  was  given  by  Patrick  with 
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mitte  per  igncm  ;  cl  ait  Patrieius,  prumptus 
sum  ;  at  magus  nolens  dixit,  hie  homo  versa 
vice  in  altcrnos  anno*,  nunc  aquam,  nunc  ignem, 
deuin  veneratur.  Et  ait  Sanctus  ;  non  sir,  sed 
tu  ip»e  ibis,  ct  umn  cx  mcis  pueri*  ibi  tecum 
in  separatam  ct  ronclaussam  domum,  et  meum 
erga  te,  ct  tuum  erga  mo  oril  vestimcntum  ;• 
et  sic  simul  incendoraini.  Et  hoc  consilium 
inseilil,  et  aedifirala  est  eis  domus  cujus  di- 
medium  ex  materia  viridi,  et  alteram  dimcdium 
ex  arida  facta  est :  et  missus  est  magus  in  illun 
domum  in  partem  ejus  viridem,  et  unua  ex 
pueris  Sancti  Palricii  Binnu  nomine,  cum 
veste  magica  in  partem  domus  [aridam — Pro- 
bun].  l*onclu>sa  itaque  oxtrinsecus  domus 
coram  omui  lurba  incensa  est  :  el  factum  est 
in  ilia  bora,  orante  Patricio,  ut  ronsumeret 
flam  ma  ignis  magum  cum  dimediadomu  viridi, 
pcrmancnte  cas"ula  Sancti  Patricii  lantum  in- 
tacta,  quia  ignis  non  teligit,  Felix  autem 
Brmnfus  c  contrario  rum  dimedia  domu  arida, 
wcundura  quod  de  tribus  pueris  dictum  est, 
non  teliL-it  eum  ignis,  nequc  contristatus  est, 
nec  quirqiiam  molesti  intulit,  cassula  tantum 
magi,  qux-  erga  cum  fuerat,  non  aine  Dei  nutu, 
exu>la-t  Et  iratus  est  valde  rex  adversus 
Patricium  de  morte  magi  sui,  et  inruit  poene 
in  eum,  volens  occidcre,  »ed  prohibuit  ilium 
Deus  :  ad  precem  enim  Patricii,  et  ad  vocetn 
ejus,  diicendit  ira  Dei  in  verticem  suum  ;  et 

ejus,  et  oronis  civitas  cum  eo." 


water.  And  the  king  answering  said,  allow  it  by 
fire  :  and  Patrick  says,  I  am  ready  ;  but  the  ma- 
gician, being  unwilling,  said,  this  man  alternately 
in  each  successive  year,  adores  as  God,  water  and 
fire.  And  the  saint  says,  not  so,  but  thou  thyself 
shall  go,  and  one  of  my  boys  shall  go  with  thoe, 
into  a  separate  and  closed  house,  and  my  vestment 
Khali  be  on  thee,  and  thine  on  him  ;  and  thus 
together  you  shall  be  set  on  fire.  And  this  coun- 
sel was  approved  of,  and  there  was  a  house  built 
for  them,  the  half  of  which  was  mado  of  green 
wood,  and  the  other  half  of  dry  :  and  the  magi- 
cian was  sent  into  that  part  of  the  house  which 
was  green,  and  one  of  the  boys  of  St.  Patrick, 
Binem  by  name,  with  the  vest  of  the  magician, 
[was  sent]  into  the  dry  part  of  the  house.  The 
house  then  being  closed  outside  was  set  on  fire 
before  the  whole  multitude  :  and  it  came  to  pass 
in  that  hour,  by  the  prayers  of  Patrick,  that  the 
flame  of  the  fire  consumed  the  magician  with  the 
green  half  of  the  house,  while  the  garment  of  St. 
Patrick  remained  untouched,  because  the  fire  did 
not  touch  it.  But  the  fortunate  Hemnevs,  on 
the  contrary,  together  with  the  dry  half  of  the 
house,  according  to  what  is  said  of  the  three  chil- 
dren, was  not  touched  by  the  fire,  neither  was  he 
annoyed,  nor  did  he  experience  any  inconvenience, 
only  the  garment  of  the  magician  which  he  had 
about  him,  was  burned,  not  without  the  permis- 
sion of  God.  And  the  king  was  greatly  indignant 
against  Patrick  on  account  of  the  death  ofhia 
magician,  and  he  had  almost  rushed  upon  him, 
desiring  to  slay  him,  but  God  prevented  him  : 
for  at  the  intercession  of  Patrick,  and  at  his 
entreaty,  tho  wrath  of  God  descended  on  his 
head,  and  the  king  feared  excessively,  and  his 
heart  wa»  disturbed,  and  all  the  city  with  him." 


•  Kt  mcum  ipud  tr,  ft  tuum  ipsid  mcum  putrum  erit  visliowntum.— Prvku. 

t  Non  Ictisii  nequc  cunlrifUtU,  nrc  quloquam  uiolnti*  intulit,  tntimtolo  Magi,  quixl  drca  ruin  fucrut,  t»o 
unc  Dei  nulu,  nuito.— Prvtw- 
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The  same  legend  b  told  by  Jocelyn,  but  in  far  better  language  and  order  of 
narration— See  Trias  Tfiaum.,  and  Swift's  translation  of  Jocelyn,  p.  (>7.  The 
boy  Binen,  or  as  his  name  was  Latinized,  Bcnignus,  was  afterwards  placed  over 
the  church  of  Armagh  by  St.  Patrick,  in  455.  He  resigned  this  dignity  in  465, 
and  died  in  468. 

The  feature  next  to  be  noticed  was  also  evidently  situated  within  the  boun- 
dary of  the  churchyard,  or  perhaps  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  namely,  the  House 
of  Mariseo.  The  poem  states,  that  this  house  was  situated  to  the  north,  on  the 
brink  of  the  well  Neamhnach ;  and  the  prose  account  agrees.  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  high  at  its  northern  and  western  sides,  and  low  at  the  eastern — a 
description  which  would  apply  to  its  locality  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  poem 
states,  that  Mariseo  was  the  female  of  greatest  beauty  in  all  Ireland ;  and  the 
prose  adds,  that  she  was  a  widow  who  was  cotemporary  with  Cormac. 

The  poem  adds  an  interesting  particular  connected  with  this  locality,  that 
from  this  house  out  towards  Meath,  that  is,  along  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  east 
of  the  road,  the  houses,  or  dwellings  of  Tcmur,  were  spread. 

Proceeding  in  the  order  of  the  prose  description,  the  monuments  next  to  be 
noticed  arc  the  three  stones  which  marked  the  graves  of  the  druids,  Mael,  Blocc, 
and  Bluicni.  These  stones  were  situated  at  the  side  of  the  Rath  of  the  Synods, 
to  the  north  ;  and  with  respect  to  each  other,  that  of  Mael  to  the  east,  Blocc  to 
the  south,  and  Bluicni  to  the  north.  The  poem  states,  that  these  stones  had 
been  cast  or  thrown  here  by  the  great  Mai  of  Macha.  This  Mai,  according  to 
the  Annals  of  Tighearnach,  was  king  of  Emania,  or  Emhain  Macha,  for  thirty- 
three  years,  and  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  130. 

It  would  appear  from  a  legendary  story  of  very  great  antiquity,  preserved  by 
Duald  Mac  Firbis,  that  two  of  these  stones  were  supposed  to  have  served  a 
higher  purpose  than  as  mere  gravestones ;  and  that  they  acted  a  part  in  the 
royal  drama  of  the  coronation  not  less  important,  though  less  noisy,  than  the  Lia 
Fail  itself.    This  story  is  as  follows : 

CL  m-baccap  taigin,  ocupCineul  Cuinn  When  theLageniaruandtheraceofConnofthe 

Ceuo-chachaij  aj  oemnri  pig  i  o-Ceaihaip  HundrcdBattleswereelectingakingatTemur  after 

cap  eip  Gioeppjeit,  baoi  cupbuc  pig  1  o-  liderscel,  there  wasaking*s  chariot  atTcniur,  under 

Ceuihpuig  no  jaboaoip  oa  eac  aonoaca,  n«o  which  were  yoked  two  horses,  of  one  colour,  which 

nasbaioip  piarh  po'n  s-capbac.    Qn  n  mn>  had  never  been  yoked  under  a  chariot  before.  This 
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aipeimeao  plait:  Ceampac  conojbao  an 
cappae  ppip  co  nac  mo  cac,  cqcup  conleiceip 
na  h-eic  ppir;  osup  ^0°'  car0''  P'5  T  ,n 
cappae,  ayup  m  ci  nac  uipmi  plaic  Ceam- 
pac bo  po  mdp  do  an  capul.  C^up  baccap 
oa  liaj  1  o-Ceamaip  .1.  6loc  ajup  6luicne, 
an  ci  ap  a  pemoip,  ap  po  oipilceip  ppT  5° 
o-eenjeao  an  capbuc  eacoppu.  Cf5up  bui 
Pal  ann,  peapb  cluice  po  cmn  aoncnj  an 
capbuio.  On  ci  pop  paorhab  plaic  Ceam- 
pac, 00  jlaoouo  an  pal  ppip  ponnao  an  cap- 
pae como  g-cluineao  cac.  Qn  ci  nao 
unaomao  plurc  Ceampac,  ni  applaicoip  piam 
na  oa  liaij  .u  6loc  ajup  ftluicne.  CTp  «s 
mao  ctgeao  eocaip  laiihe  ecoppa;  ajnp  an 
ci  nno  unaorh  plow  Ceampac  ni  p^peoao 
pal  ppia  ponnao.  Ni  ap  po  eeaoap  Cugaio 
PiaB  n-oeapj  tap  n-jum  eroippjeoil. 


chariot  would  not  admit  any  person  unworthy  of 
the  throne  of  Temur,  and  the  hone*  would  start 
at  his  presence  ;  and  there  Was  a  king's  casal  in 
the  chariot,  and  it  would  be  two  Urge  for  any  one 
unworthy  of  the  throne  of  Temur.  And  there 
were  two  stones  at  Temur  called  Bloc  and  Biuicni, 
which  used  to  open  out  so  that  the  chariot  of  the 
worthy  person  might  pass  between  them.  And  Fal 


was  there,  a  rounded  lump  of  a  stone  at  the  head 
of  Aonach  an  CharbvuL  And  when  the  throne  of 
Temur  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  worthy  person,  the 
Fal  used  to  roar  at  the  motion  of  the  chariot  so 
that  all  heard.  But  when  the  person  was  not  eli- 
gible to  the  government  of  Temur,  the  two  stones 
Bloc  and  Btuicni  did  not  open  out  before  him. 
They  were  so  placed  as  to  admit  the  breadth  of 
the  hand  only  between  them  ;  and  when  the  can- 
didate was  not  eligible  to  the  throne  of  Temur, 
the  Fal  would  not  roar  to  the  motion  of  the 
chariot.  In  this  manner  they  refused  I.ughaidh 
Riabhderg  after  the  fall  of  Edersceol. 

Conary  went  up  to  Temur  to  the  chiefs  and  the 
kingly  chariot.  The  chariot  with  its  horses  waited 
for  him,  the  catal  of  the  king  was  in  the  chariot. 
The  horses  on  either  side  waited  for  Conary. 
"  Into  the  chariot  go,"  said  his  mother  ;  Conaire 
did  so,  for  the  chariot  received  him.  «« Put  on 
the  catal,"  said  she.  He  put  it  on  in  the  presence 
of  the  multitudes ;  the  catal  was  a  fit  for  him. 
The  chariot  moved  under  him,  while  he  stood  in 
it.  He  went  to  Fal  with  tho  multitudes  about 
him  and  his  mother  before  him.  The  Fal  roared 
to  the  hearing  of  all  the  multitudes  who  were  at 
Pal  apo  ec  pal  pop  in  pluaj  uile,  pa  meo  Temur  ;  and  they  delivered  hostages  to  Conaire, 
an  e-plua£  baccap  1  o-Ceamaip  each  ppiu  ;  and  gave  him  the  coarbship  of  his  father. — Tht 
ajtip  jiallaie  bo  Conaipe  ajup  00  Bepac  Book  of  Duald  Mac  FMnt,  p.  384. 
coihopbup  a  acap  60. 

Of  these  stones,  two  still  remain ;  and  are,  probably,  not  far  from  their  ori- 
ginal locality.  They  are  rudely-shaped  obeliscal  pillar-stones,  situated  within 
the  churchyard,  and  are  pointed  out  by  the  people  as  the  stones  left  there  u  by 

z2 


tyeipj-ie  Conaipe  co  Ceampaij  cona 
ouipiB  ajup  cona  capbac  na  placa.  Qnaip 
an  cappae  cona  eacoib  ap  a  cionn  {  ajup 
50  5-capal  inn  pi£e  ip  in  capbae.  Ctnpoc 
na  h-eic  an  01  leic  ap  cionn  Conaipe.  Ip 
in  capbac  caoe,  ap  a  maeaip  j  Ceio  Conaipe 
inn  ;  ap  00  paom  an  cappae  &.  ,on'00> 
oon,  ol  pi,  an  copal.  5a'K,,r  u,,T»e  r*11- 
pam  pi  piao  na  pluajaib  ;  ba  coimpi  00  an 
capaL  Ceio  an  cappae  poe,  ap  *  'na  pea- 
parii  ann.  Ceio  00  chum  pail  jop  na  plua- 
jaib  uime,  a  maeuip  piarh.    Jlaooai  j  an 
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the  giants  of  Tara."    They  are  each  about  2f.  6  in.  in  height,  and  about  the 
:  in  breadth. 


"  '.  :>S 

To  the  east  of  these  stones,  according  to  the  prose  accouut,  was  situated 
The  Monument  of  the  Dwarf,  but  of  which  there  arc  now  no  remains.  This 
tomb  is  stated  to  have  been  three  feet  in  length,  on  the  first  measurement,  and 
three  feet  and  a  half  on  the  second  !  To  the  understanding  of  this  statement,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  miraculous  power  of  this  tomb  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  size  of  every  person  is  recorded  in  many  ancient  Irish  poems  and 
prose  tracts,  as  one  of  the  thirteen  wonders  of  Ireland.  In  one  of  these 
poetical  accounts  called  Mirabilia  Hibernice,  which  is  given  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  O' Flaherty,  the  tomb  of  the  dwarf  at  Tara  is  thus  described  : 
»  Temorias  Nani  tumulum  lapis  obtegit,  in  quo 

Vir,  puer,  aut  infirm  tres,  et  non  amplius,  tequat, 

Qubquo  pedes  longo  :  numerum  discrimine  nullo 

Mulliplicat,  minuitve  pedum  proportio  dispar." 


The  same  statement  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Ballymotc,  fol.  140,  page  6.  col.  6., 
and  is  also  thus  given  in  an  ancient  poem  on  Tara,  ascribed  to  Caoilte  Mac 
Ronain,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  H.  1,  15,  p.  38. 

£t£i  an  aBatc  a  Cearnpai&  The  tomb  of  the  Dwarf  at  Temur, 

Ni  cuala  ingna  cnhlaij:  I  hare  heard  no  wonder  like  it : 

In  uuip  oo  lur£  pop  in  lie  From  tho  hour  that  lay  under  the  flag 

Sen  bee  Secrjpa,  ua  6ibpic,  Little  Sen  of  Seaghait,  grandson  of  Eibric, 

In  peap  ip  mo  o'peapaiB  pail  To  the  largest  man  of  the  men  of  Fail 

Qn  p*aji  ap  luj  in  a  oail  The  smallest  man  along  with  him, 

Cuenuime  ooiB  ceacccrp  oe  Its  adaptation  to  cither  of  them 

6a  o'injancalB  na  li  je.  Is  of  the  wonders  of  the  \ 
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A  similar  legend  is  given  by  Nennius,  in  his  tract  entitled  De  Mirabilibus 
Ilibernice,  but  in  which  the  monument  is  stated  to  have  been  on  Crucmaur  in 
Cereticum  ;  and  hence  Sir  James  Ware  considered,  that  it  should  properly  have 
been  placed  among  the  wonders  of  England  as  it  is  found  in  some  copies.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  absurdity  of  the  superstition  connected  with  the  monu- 
ment at  Tara  should  not  invalidate  the  fact  of  its  former  existence.  The  tomb 
of  St.  Coemgene,  or  Kevin,  the  patron  saint  of  Iris  Hier,  one  of  the  South 
Islands  of  Aran,  is  still  universally  believed  by  the  people  of  the  west  of  Ireland 
to  have  a  similar  miraculous  power,  a  belief  which  no  demonstration  of  its  fallacy 
can  shake. 

It  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  monuments,  namely,  in  a  mound, 
or  bank,  near  the  churchyard,  that  about  the  year  1810,  the  golden  Torques 
were  found,  which  are  now  happily  saved  from  the  usual  fate  of  antiquities  of  the 
kind  discovered  in  Ireland,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  other  patriotic  individuals.  These  Torques  are  of  a  spiral  or  screw 
pattern,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  wood-cuts  ;  and  though  the  design  is 
simple,  the  workmanship  is  of  great  beauty.  In  both  instances  the  twist  is  formed 
of  four  equidistant  radiations  from  a  common  centre,  subsequently  twisted  into 
this  spiral  form.  The  first  is  five  feet  seven  inches  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  and  weighs  27  oz.  9dwts. 


The  second  Torque,  though  of  equal  diameter,  is  of  more  delicate  construc- 
tion and  greater  lightness — the  weight  being  only  12  oz.  6dwts.    A  great  dif- 
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ference  will  be  also  perceived  in  the  form  of  the  thin  rod,  which  springs  from  the 
extremity  at  one  side. 


Torques  of  similar  size,  and  generally  of  the  same  pattern,  have  been  fre- 
quently found  in  Ireland,  and  arc  often  accompanied  by  ArmiUce,  or  bracelets, 
of  the  same  description.  A  model  of  such  a  Torque  is  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  Trinity  College,  and  smaller  specimens  in  gold  may  be  seen  in  the  cabinets 
of  several  collectors  of  Irish  antiquities. 

The  term  Torques,  by  which  antiquarians  usually  designated  these  ornaments, 
is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  classic  authors,  and  is  generally  derived  from 
the  Celtic  Tore,  a  twisted  collar ;  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  a  twisted  circular 
ornament  of  any  kind,  as  the  ancient  Irish  called  a  collar,  or  neck-chain,  Mun- 
torc.  And  since  the  Latin  verb  torqueo  has  no  cognate  in  Greek,  it  is  probably 
formed  from  the  same  Celtic  root. 

Collars  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Celtic  nations,  as 
appears  from  ancient  writers.  Livy  tells  us,  that  Fublius  Cornelius,  in  his 
triumph  over  the  Boii,  a  Gallic  nation,  collected,  among  the  spoils,  no  less  than 
fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  Torques :  and  Propertius  states,  that  Virdumarus, 
king  of  the  Gauls,  wore  such  an  ornament.  Dio  Cassius  notices  a  Torque  of  this 
description,  as  ornamenting  the  person  of  the  British  queen,  Boadicea ;  and  even 
within  a  few  centuries  of  the  present  time,  a  Welsh  prince  was  called  Llewellin 
aur  dorchag,  or  Llewellin  of  the  Golden  Torque.  The  Torques  found  in  France 
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and  Wales  arc  exactly  similar  to  the  Irish  :  a  fine  one  found  near  Harlech,  in 
the  year  1692,  is  preserved  in  the  Mostyn  family  in  Flintshire. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  antiquarians,  that  the  use  of  these  ornaments 
was  derived  from  the  Romans.  But  the  great  number  discovered  in  Ireland  is 
opposed  to  such  a  conjecture ;  and  they  may,  perhaps,  with  much  greater  proba- 
bility, be  referred  to  a  Celtic  origin.  It  docs  not  appear,  that  they  were  gene- 
rally worn  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  very  appellation,  Torquatus,  which  was 
bestowed  on  Titus  Manlius,  from  the  golden  Torque  taken  by  him  from  a  Gaul, 
whom  he  slew  in  the  year  of  Rome  393,  and  which  was  continued  as  a  surname 
in  his  family,  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  Torques  was  not  familiar  to  the  Romans 
at  the  time. 

The  Torques  of  the  Irish  are  spoken  of  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  under  the 
names  of  Sfun-torc,  and  Muinche,  or  Moinche,  by  which  they  were  also  called. 
Thus,  in  a  description  of  the  person  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
fol.  14,  b  2,  it  is  stated,  that  he  had  a  fine  purple  garment  about  him  ;  a  golden 
brooch  in  his  breast ;  a  Mun-torc,  or  collar  of  gold,  around  his  neck  ;  a  belt  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  precious  stones  about  him,  &c.  "bpac  copepa  caplcacra 
uime  ;  liajjbelj  oip  pop  a  bpuinoi  ;  TMJNXORC  oip  tm  a  bpaijio  ;  cpip6ip 
50  n-j^maib  Oo  I15  lojmaip  ruipip,"  &c.  And  again  in  II.  3.  18,  p.  391,  in  the 
MS.  Library  of  Trinity  College,  a  distinct  allusion  seems  to  be  made  to  the 
lumps  usually  found  at  the  extremities  of  the  Torques,  as  in  the  Tara  examples  : 
Da  upall*  oip  pop  oe  ^abail  a  moinec,  mco  peapoapn  eneb  n-ae  ;**  that  is 
two  apples,  or  balls,  of  gold  on  the  two  forks  of  his  moinche,  each  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist. 

The  following  curious  reference  to  the  golden  Torque  of  Dermot  Mac 
Cearbheoil,  the  last  king  of  Ireland  resident  at  Tara,  is  found  in  the  life  of 
St.  Brendan,  preserved  in  the  Codex  Kilkenniensis  in  Marsh's  Library,  fol.  60. 


«  Venit  aliquando  sanrtus  Brendanus  visitarc  sanetcw  in  region*  Midi  mancntes.  Tunc  Diar- 
moyt  films  Cearbuyll  rex  Ilibernie  qui  regnabat  in  urbe  Thrmoria  in  regionc  Midi  sompniuin 
»idit  .i.  duos  angelos  torqvem  regima  de  collo  ejus  tollcnlcs  et  dantes  homini  sibi  ignoto.  CraHino 


*  It  should  be  observed,  thai  in  Irish  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  the  spoken  language,  ihc  word  ahhall 
(apple)  is  applied  to  any  knob  or  rounded  termination. 
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hie  est  vir  illo  cui  vidi  torqutm  meant  dari.  Tunr  sapientes  dixcrunt  regi.  Rrgnum  Hybernie 
usque  nunc  erat  rcgibus  ;  a  modo  diridctur  inter  saiictos  Hybernie  regntim  tuum  O  Rex.  Et  hie 
sanctus  magnam  parroehiam  per  Hybcrniam  habebit.  Hoc  sompniuni  et  interpreLacionem  cju« 
atldiens  saiicUw  Brendanus  ait  ad  omne<.  Ita  erit,  quia  Dcum  colentibus  hir  et  in  futuro  bona  da- 
bunlur,  ut  est  illud  :  Qucrite  primuni  regnum  Dei  et  alia  bona  addentur  vobis.  El  Rex  Diarmoyt 
honorem  dedit  sancto  Brendano,  justi  tenax  enim  et  Catholicus  oral  ipse  rex." 

Though  the  name  of  the  original  wearer  of  the  Tara  Torques  is,  perhaps, 
now  lost  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery,  yet  the  certainty  of  their  locality 
invests  thein  with  a  high  degree  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  goes  far  towards 
determining  their  antiquity,  which,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  is  at  least 
anterior  to  the  desertion  of  Tara,  in  the  sixth  century. 

The  monuments  next  noticed  in  the  prose  account,  as  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Grave  of  the  Dwarf,  and  north  of  the  llath  of  the  Synods,  arc 
the  mounds  called  Dull  and  Dorcha — the  tombs  of  the  two  blind  mendicants  so 
named,  who  slew  each  other.  The  accounts  of  the  situation  of  these  monuments, 
as  given  both  in  the  prose  and  verse,  are  very  indistinct ;  the  prose,  as  given  in 
most  copies,  states,  that  they  were  to  the  north  of  the  Dwarfs  Grave,  Hall 
towards  the  south,  and  Dorcha  towards  the  west ;  or,  as  given  in  the  Book  of 
Glendalough,  Dull  the  name  of  the  western  mound,  and  Dorcha  the  name  of 
the  eastern.  From  the  indistinctness  aud  apparent  contradiction  in  these 
accounts,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  proper 
names  to  the  two  mounds,  which  still  remain  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the 
Rath  of  the  Synods ;  but  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  arc  the  mounds 
alluded  to,  as  otherwise  they  would  be  unnoticed  features  in  all  the  descriptions. 

The  next  existing  monument,  which  these  records  identify  with  certainty,  is 
the  Teach-Miodhvhuartu,  or  Banqueting  Hall,  so  celebrated  in  Irish  history  and 
tradition.  Of  this  building,  the  verse  only  states,  that  it  was  called  Conj  na 
Lace — the  House  of  the  Heroes  ;  bapc  na  m-han — the  House  of  the  Women  ; 
Ucac  na  tacc — the  House  of  the  Heroes;  and  adds,  that  it  was  no  weak  house, 
and  that  it  had  fourteen  doors.  The  words  long  and  bare,  applied  by  the  poet 
to  this  edifice,  both  which  literally  signify  a  ship,  have  evidently  a  figurative 
reference  to  the  long  shape  of  the  building,  a  form  very  rare  in  Ireland,  and  of 
which  this  hall  was  probably  the  first  instance  previously  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  country.  The  word  long  is  explaiued  by  Cormac  Mac  Cul- 
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lenan  as  a  ship — "  ah  eo  quod  est  longa  ;"  and  again,  "  Cop.5  .1.  Saxanbepla,  i.  e. 
lanj  .1.  paoa,  et  inde  dicitur  tons." — a  ship  *  The  prose  account  describes 
with  great  accuracy  its  situation  and  form.  Long  na  m-ban,  i.  e.  Teach- 
Miodchuarta,  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  eastern  mound.  Its  ruins  are  situated 
thus  :  the  lower  part  to  the  north  and  the  higher  part  to  the  south,  and  walls  are 
raised  about  it  to  the  cast  and  to  the  west ;  the  northern  side  of  it  is  enclosed  and 
small ;  the  lie  of  it  is  from  north  to  south.  The  fuath  (foundation)  of  this  long 
house  has  twelve  doors  upon  it,  or  fourteen,  seven  to  the  west  and  seven  to  the 
cast.  It  is  said,  that  it  was  here  that  the  Feis  Teamhrach — meeting  or 
assembly  of  Temur — was  held,  which  seems  true,  as  so  many  men  would  fit  in  it 
as  would  form  the  choice  part  of  the  men  of  Ireland.  This  was  the  great  house 
of  the  thousand  soldiers. 

The  situation  of  this  ruin  is  on  the  north  slope  of  the  hill,  and  its  lie,  or 
direction,  is  very  nearly  north  and  south.  Its  length,  taken  from  the  road,  is 
759  f.,  and  its  present  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  46  f.,  but  its  original  breadth  must 
have  been  about  90.  The  accompanying  section,  which  is  from  south  to  north,  and 
on  a  scale  of  150  f.  to  an  inch,  will  shew  the  slopes  and  measurements  of  the 
length  of  the  building  as  at  present  remaining ;  but  the  original  length  must 
have  been  greater,  as  the  northern  end  appears  to  have  been  cut  away  by  the 
road. 


It  will  be  seen,  that  the  bottom  of  the  Hall  has  not  a  regular  slope  from  the 


•  He  elsewhere  derires  the  word  long,  a  ship,  from  the  Latin  Umgut.  "Con;  6fr  pop  muip,  ab 
*o  quod  eit  longa  .1.  long  .1.  pocn  .1.  fozn  6{p  r°P  mum."  i.  e.  Long,  that  is  on  the  sea,  ao  «t> 
quod  tit  longa,  i.  c.  lang,  i.  e.  long,  i.  e.  it  is  long  on  the  sea.  Whether  Cormac  be  right  or  not  in 
his  supposition  that  the  word  long,  as  applied  to  a  ship,  was  derived  from  the  Saxon,  it  is  probabl.- 
that  long,  as  an  adjective,  roust  hare  been  an  original  word  in  the  Irish,  as  a  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages  ;  and  it  appears  even  to  have  been  applied  to  a  ship  at  a  very  remote 
period,  from  the  epithet  Loingieach,  mariner,  applied  to  Labhra,  an  Irish  monarch,  who  led  a  Gaul- 
ish colony  into  Ireland  before  the  Christian  era. 
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south  to  the  north.  The  section  from  east  to  west,  which  is  on  a  scale  of  60  f. 
to  an  inch,  shews  thus  : 


From  these  sections,  as  well  as  from  the  ground-plan  on  the  map,  it  will  l>e 
seen  that  in  the  preceding  accounts  of  this  building  there  is  nothing  stated 
which  is  not  fully  corroborated  by  the  ruins  still  existing ;  and  it  may  be  again 
remarked,  as  a  curious  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  prose  description,  that  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  number  of  doors  being  twelve  or  fourteen  remains  a  difficulty 
at  the  present  time. 

There  is,  however,  another  ancient  account  of  this  building,  also  preserved  in 
the  Dinnseanc  litis,  which  enters  into  details  more  likely  to  awaken  scepticism, 
namely,  the  poem  of  Kineth  O'Hartigan,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century ;  and,  certainly,  if  the  object  of  this  investigation  were  any  other  than 
the  discovery  of  truth,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  most  prudent  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Irish  literati,  by  allowing  it  to  slumber  in  the  darkness  of  its  ancient  lan- 
guage. But  as  this  document  is  the  sole  authority  from  which  the  Irish  writers 
of  the  two  last  centuries  have  drawn  their  startling  accounts  of  the  magnificence 
and  splendour  of  the  regal  palace  of  die  Irish  monarchs,  it  is  necessary  that  its 
statements  should  be  exposed  to  rational  investigation  without  any  partial  sup- 
pression, or  mutilation  ;  nor  should  those  parts,  which  receive  corroboration  from 
existing  circumstances,  be  hastily  rejected  in  consequence  of  their  being  associated 
with  traditional  details  dressed  in  the  garb  of  bardic  exaggeration,  and  which, 
viewed  even  as  fictitious,  are  still  valuable  as  evidences  of  the  notions  of  civiliza- 
tion prevalent  at  the  time. 

It  must,  indeed,  l«  confessed,  that  while  the  garbled  extracts  hitherto  given 
from  this  poem  have  helped  to  bring  the  early  Irish  authorities  into  disrepute, 
they  have  also  led  to  conclusions  which  it  by  no  means  authorizes.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this  result  occurs  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Moore's  able 
history  of  Ireland,  incomparably  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared.  In  recording 
the  death  of  the  poet,  Kineth  O'Hartigan,  Mr.  Moore  adds :  "  A  poem  of  this 
writer  is  still  preserved,  descriptive  of  the  beauty  of  the  celebrated  hill  of  Tara, 
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and  moralizing  mournfully  over  its  history ;  nor  should  those  who  visit,  in  our 
days,  that  scat  of  long  extinguished  royalty,  feel  any  wonder  on  not  discovering 
there  some  vestige  of  its  grandeur,  when  told,  that  even  in  the  time  of  this  poet, 
not  a  trace  of  the  original  palace  still  remained ;  while  the  hill  itself  had  become 
a  desert  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds." — p.  132. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  this  statement,  which  would  completely  nullify 
the  accounts  given  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  memoir,  is  not  substantiated  by 
any  passage  in  the  poem. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  in  the  following  translation  the  various  copies 
have  been  compared,  and  that  of  these  the  best  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  Trinity 
College,  II.  3.  3,  transcribed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Ard  Choill  in  the 
county  of  (Mare,  for  the  celebrated  historian  and  poet,  John  O'Mulconry.  It  is 
from  this  copy  the  text  is  here  printed  ;  but,  as  the  various  readings  in  the  other 
copies  will  be  given  in  die  notes,  it  will  be  proper  to  prefix  a  list  of  the  several 
copies  referred  to,  with  their  present  localities.  The  first  is  in  the  Book  of 
Glcndalough,  class  H.  2.  IB ;  the  second,  in  the  Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain, 
H.  2.  10,  p.  403  :  these  two  MSS.  are  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College. 
The  third  is  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote, — fol.  189,  p-  b.  col.  1 ;  the  fourth,  in  the 
Leabhar  Gabhala  of  the  O'Clerys :  both  of  these  arc  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  It  will  be  proper  also  to  premise,  that  from  the  great  obscurity 
of  the  language,  and  the  differences  found  in  the  readings  of  this  poem  in  these 
several  copies,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  decide  on  the  most  correct  reading,  or 
to  convey,  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty,  the  author's  original  meaning.  But 
the  general  sense,  as  far  as  history  is  concerned,  will  at  least  be  preserved,  as  on 
this  point  no  material  difference  occurs  in  any  of  the  copies,  and  particularly  as 
an  ancient  Gloss  on  this  very  poem  has  been  found  in  the  College  Library, — 
II.  3.  18,  p.  107. 

Suioiujnb  Cicci  miocuapeo  ann  po  pop  The  situation  of  Teach  Midkehuarta  here  fol- 

buo  oepcni.  lows. 

Uech   miocuupca'  imoppo  an  ampip  Teach  Midhchuarta  in  the  time  of  Cormac 

Copmuic  h-Ui  Cumn:  epi  cecqioiccio  aco-  O'Cuinn:  throe  hundred  feet  [«u]  tho  mea- 
mup  cm  ci  je  pn,  octip  rii.  cubaic  u  pao  an     turemcnt  of  that  house,  and  seven  cubits  the 


'  Ceach  rDiobchuapoa  imoppo  i  Ceamparj,  ttc—L.  GabJuia  of  the  CCIery*. 
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eellatj, ocuppechccomeolbpuij;  ipin bpuij- 
in  pin.*  t)a  peche  n-oopup  popr  >n  pi-eec 
pin.  Cpi  caecao  imoaij  imbu  imoai£  Cop- 
maic;  epi  caecao  laecin  jac  imouii.  Caecao 
peccaipi  ac  Copmac.  Caecao  laec  ino  a 
peparn  i  piaonupe  ano  pijr  in  ccin  u  bio  ic 
caictie6.  TJpi  caecao  ocnliuxn  ip  in  oun  pin. 
Cpi  caecao  prubai  a  capmocol,  ocup 
o'opccao,  ocup  o'op.  Caecao  np  mill  pe 
a  n-aipiom  celiac  an  pij  pin. 

Ctrvaoc  b-Ua  dpcajram  cerinit  •> 

t)oman  oucuin*  alumne  ! 

Comol'  caipi  cec  cuipi, 

6pecc  ilup  lie4  pea  labpab, 

Occ  uopuo  pi  na  n-uili. 

Ro  paio  cec  peche  impaao,: 

Ro  pcaic  cec  cepc  co  gpiaan  ;* 

Cemaip,  aniu  cio  papac, 

601  can»  ba  napao'0  niaoh. 

Ro  ba  blaic  a  cop"  eaobac, 


length  of  the  fire-place,  and  gevcnchandeliersinthat 
palace.  Twice  seven  doors  in  that  royal  house. 
Throe  time*  fifty  imdhat  beside*  the  imdha  of 
Cormac  ;  three  times  fifty  heroes  in  each  imdha. 
Corniac  had  fifty  lawgivers.  Fifty  heroes  stood 
up  in  the  presence  of  the  king  while  he  was  eating. 
Three  times  fifty  cup-bearers  in  that  dun.  Three 
times  fifty  goblets  of  carbuncle,  of  silver,  and  of 
gold.  Fifty  above  a  thousand  to  be  enumerated 
the  household  of  that  king. 

Kineth  O'Hartigan  cecinti: 
World  of  perishable  beauty  ! 
The  banquet  of  a  hundred  parties, 
False  the  many  solemnities  to  mention, 
But  the  adoration  of  the  king  of  all. 
Every  law  of  fame  has  passed  away, 
Fvery  justice  destroyed  to  the  ground  ; 
Temur,  to-day  though  a  wilderness, 
Was  onre  the  meeting-place"  of  heroes. 
Fair  was  its  sided  tower, 


'  Rrjh  CI5.— L.  Galkala. 

'  Headed  in  Uic  Book  of  Ballymotc  thus  :  Onaeo  h-Ua  dpcajjan  hoc  curates  adult  DO  puiorgeo  Clje 
Copmaic.  I  c.  Kineth  O'Hartigan  composed  this  poem  on  the  situation  of  the  House  of  Cormac  In  the  Book  of 
Glendalougtl,  howerer,  this  poem  is  ascribed  to  Cormac  Fili,  11  part  of  the  same  century. 

'  Ducain,  mortal,  perishable-,  is  the  opposite  of  purtnn.  Many  Irish  words,  beginning  with  p,  form  their  oppo- 
sites  by  changing  p  into  o,  as  ponn,  oona;  polap,  oolup;  puaipe,  ouaipe;  popcu,  oopca,  fcc.  &c. 

'  In  H.  3.  IS,  p.  640,  this  line  U  explained  as  follows  :  Comol.t.ceanjul;  tri  tit  : 

Domain  ouruin  alainne,  Comol  came  ceo  cupe, 
6pej  ilup  lie  pe  lubpa,  dec  abpa  pij  nu  n-uile. 
In  H.  2.  16,  p.  403,  this  line  runs  thus  :  Comol  carpi  ceo  CUipi. 

"  In  a  gloss  on  this  poem,  preserved  in  H.  3.  IK,  p.  S33,  Uie  word  I  ir  is  explained  by  pollumoin,  a  festival  or 
solemnity,  and  this  verse  quoted. 

7  Cic  chiu  cac  pecc  impotio.— Book  of  Glrndattmgh.  Ro  faith  cech  peachc  muppoao. — L,  Gakhal: 
*  Oechliu  cepc  co  jpian.— 0/  GhnJatcufh.  Ro  pcaich  jach  cepc  co  j-praan.— L.  Gabhaia. 

9  For  can  the  L.  Oabhala  has         with  which  it  is  perfectly  synonymous. 
"  In  H.  3.  18,  p.  467,  the  word  rvopno,  in  this  line,  U  glossed  ywcujrab. 

"  Cluici,  no  oenac,  no  uupcuc,  ip  00  ip  uinm  Happarj.  A  game,  fair,  or  meeting,  is  called  Namuth.— 
C'lrmac't  GUttttry. 

"  Nip  bo  cpaij  a  cope  eoebac.— Bcok  „J  Gk*daU»th. 
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Oiep  bo  h-uonuc  pcop  pcelach," 
6ui  mop  n-oum  oiep  oomsnup," 
Qniu  cio  ponn  gUipp  peupauch. 
6j  omo  n-oipttni£e  n-imglic, 
6a  poipccliohe  co  m-buob-pluic  :" 
Kiy  nnobpin  bo  opuim  n-oippoepc, 
On  nimpip  h-Ui  Cuinn,  Copmuic. 
Oia  m-boi  Copmac  po  clochue, 
6a  pel,  po  blao  a  peacftu, 
Ni  pp'C  ounamail  Cemuip; 
Ro  b'e  pun  beluijh  beuchar .*• 
6mlc  ii  bpij  pin  uup  buionio, 
lno  ptj  pn  oo  511b  r^emput£  1 
)p  pepp  ouinn,  eoluiB  pine 
Cuipim,  a  rijchi  rru^luijh. 
Nai  cluio.  no  cluiorxib  ^aipUBenn," 
La  mil  n-ouma"  'n  a  rimceall, 
Me  pino  tnpbepr;  na  pinncpann," 
Cnraip  imuipoepc  imctnn. 
a  etch  mop  milibh  amupp, 


At  which  was  the  meeting'*  of  heroes  of  story, 
Great  «u  the  host  to  which  it  was  inheritance", 
Though  to-day  a  green  grassy  land. 
It  was  a  famous  dinn''  of  wisdom, 
It  was  noble  with  warliko  scions 
To  be  viewed  it  was  a  noble  hill, 
In  the  time  of  O'Cuinn,  Cormac 
When  Cormac  was  in  his  glory, 
Conspicuous,  famous  his  motions, 
No  dun  was  found  like  Temur  ; 
It  was  the  secret  of  the  road  of  life. 
Strong  the  vigor  of  him  over  hosts, 
Of  that  king  who  took  Temur  ; 
It  is  better  for  us,  the  many  tribes 
To  reckon,  the  fair  multitudes  of  his  household. 
Nine  ctuids,  or  rough,  strong  ditches. 
With  nine  mounds  around  it, 
With  the  fair  airbert  of  the  fair  trees, 
A  famous,  strong  calur. 
His  great  house  of  a  I 


"Oiupb'oenac  pcoic  pcelac.— float  of  GUmJoItmgk.  £ep  bo  uenuch  pceloc. — II.  J.  18.  Ciup 
bo,  fee.—/..  Ballymot.  bo.— L.  GaituUa. 

"  Gomic  Is  now  undentood  to  wu  a  fair,  but  in  indent  Irish  MSS.  it  Ii  used  to  mean  iny  meeting  of  the 
people. 

"  Socciio  oiup  bo  oomsnup.— L.  Ballymat.  6aoi  mop  n-oumh  oiap  bo  oomjnap. — L.  GaMaU. 
*  Domjnup,  abo  written  oorhjriiip,  signifies  dominion,  inheritance.    In  a  poem  in  the  Book  or  Lismorc  the 
•el  is  called  oorh^nup  Nepcuin,  the  dominion  0/  Neptune,  which  places  the  meaning  of  die  word  beyond  dispute. 
"  For  the  meaning  of  oinn,  tee  page  US,  note  (. 

"  6a  porro  n-opoonioe  n-tmjlic,  ba  bopjcbile  co  nvblao  blaic.— float of  GladaJougk. 
6a  oinro  n-omomoi  n-imjlic,  bao  poipslioi  co  m-blao  loic. — H.  2.  10. 
6a  oino  n-oiponio*  n-imjlic,  6a  boipgbile  co  m-boou-plaic— £.  Gabhata. 

"  6aob.plaic,  warlike  seioni.  6abB  w»  the  BtlUm*  of  the  pagan  Irish,  and  hence  young  warriors  are  poet- 
ically called  scions  of  Bollona,  buob-plaic. 

»  6a  p  pun  be  la  15  becha.— Bock  of  Glnialtrngk.  In  the  Olossei  on  this  poem,  peesetTed  In  H.  3.  18,  pp. 
4ii7  and  5J3,  belaifl  berba  is  explained  beoil  bera,  the  passage  or  openin*  of  life. 

"  Not  cluio  nip  clui  jprpbopeno.— Book  of  GtenJaitmgk.  Nail  cluio  no  cUii  jcaipbceano.— L.  Bat- 
lyotoL    Naoi  ccluio,  no  cluba  yulpbeenn.— L.  Gohkata. 

n  H-OUI.— floats  of  OWafoog*  and  BollywU. 

"  In  aipbipe  na  pmoclann.— Aw*  of  Qt-dotough.  6e  pionn-ttipbepe  na  b. pmoclann.   L.  OtUvia. 
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Con  oinifi,  nip  bo  oolupp," 
Cucuip  jlon  slcpib*'  jUiinpep, 
Cpi  cee  rpcnjeo  a  comup. 
Hip  caipmcell*  baipi  bupbae, 
Na  cumja  jfaippi  japsai; 
Hip  bo  po  beg  ppi  chepba, 
Se  coic  cubae  a  h-apoaei." 
CToba  pij;,  pi  uap  pinm,"- 
Popp  n-oailce  pion  co  pinni." 
6u  oion,  ba  oun,  ba  omjjna, 
Cpi  caecao  imouijh  mneec." 
61  coecu  laech  co  lumoib, 
Nip  no  bpocc  boor  op  bpuiccin, 
6a  bo  luce  limb  oinccna, 
Cecu  h-imouig  01  puiohibh." 
Ro  b'  ulciinn  in  ploj  pumlaio, 
Caicniorh  oip  op  a  nioonoio," 
Cpi  caecao  aipel  epcnaroh, 


"  Co  n-oainib  nip  bo  oonup.— II.  2.  1«. 

K  51*Pe — GaiUla. 

K  "Cuipmceall  .1.  ciincioU."— OCfrry. 

»  Tlie«  two  quatrain.,  frum  «  (3  rech  mop  milibh  amupp,"  to  "Se  coic  cubac  a  h-apoaei," 
arc  omitted  in  lbs  Books  of  Gltndalough  and  Ilailjrmotc. 

*  tlobo  in  pt5.pt  cropanna — Book  «f  GUmlakm/k.  Ctoba  pij  pi  uappanoa.— L.  BaUynt.  Ooba 
R15,  Ri  uap  poinoe— £.  GatkaU. 

"  Ri  uap  pinni.  Thi»  ancient  phnuc  u  ujuj  ei  plained  by  O'Clery  :  Rmne  .1.  6ipirvi  :  pij  op  Rinne 
.1.  pij  op  Cipmn. 

"  Co  a  n-oailei  pin  co  pinoe.— L.Baliymot. 

'<  For  the  meaning*  of  tii*»e  word*  we  page  135.  note  {.  They  are,  however,  10  nearly  tynonymou.  that  it  ii  not 
often  pouiblc  to  ducoter  a  peculiar  meaning  in  oncdirtinct  from  the  ctlieri. 

"  Inoe.— Book  of  Glndahufk.    Uime.— L.  Ballymot.    Imi — H.  3.  16.    Inne  I..  Gabkala. 

"  Cpi  coicaie  luec  coVlame,  Nip  bo  bopj  np  bpuiom,  6a  pi  luce  Ifnaib  oinojnu.  Cac 
imoa  oe  puioib.— Bool  uf  GlituUlmgK  6110  caeca  laec  co  lainib,  Ro  bo  bpoc  buec  op  bpuiom, 
be  a  luce  limb  oinjnu,  Cuca  imoa  00  caigib. — L.  Ballym*.  6uo  caeca  laech  co  lainoib,  Nip 
bo  bopb  baecli  «p  bpunjm,  6a  hi  u  luce  limb  omjna,  "ftac  imoa  01  putoiu.— H.  2.  16.  In  the  mar- 
Kin  of  thu  MS.,  po  ba  u  given  u  a  different  reading  for  nip  bo.  601  caecca  laech  CO  lainoib,  Nip  bo 
bpoj  baerh  ap  bpui  jin,  6a  he  luchc  limb  oionyna,  Cecha  h-iomoa  01  puioib.— /..  Gaikata. 

"  Caicnto  oip  op  a  cupel,  i.  c.  the  glittering  of  gold  oter  hU  bt<L—B«>k  tf  Gleudalougk.    Caicneo  op  up 


With  tribes,  it  was  not  sorrow, 

A  fair  bright  eakir  of  line  men, 

Three  hundred  feet  its  measurement. 

It  was  not  a  circle  of  ignorant  folly, 

Nor  a  narrowness  of  austere  wisdom  ; 

It  was  not  too  small  for  separation, 

Six  times  five  cubit*  it*  height. 

Habitation  of  a  king,  king  over  Erin," 

In  which  was  distributed  wine  with  brightn 

It  was  a  ditm,  a  dun,  a  rfingna,1' 

Three  times  fifty  imdhas  in  it. 

Fifty  heroes  with  swords, 

Our  city  was  not  a  silly  city, 

Were  the  inmates  of  the  dingna, 

In  each  imdha  of  these. 

Grand  was  the  host  thus  [stationedj, 

The  glittering  of  gold  upon  their  weapon*. 

Thrc«  times  fifty  splendid  aireU, 
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Caoca  in  cec  aipel  inmain.M 
Seche  cubuc  cinoac  cunooil, 
piao  in  oaim,  ©pong  opeim," 
ppi  h-aortao  puepall  polup, 
6a  he  comup  an  eellaicch. 
CI  pechr  naili,  po  cualue, 
Ppi  cepr  n-jlaine,  cen  c-penaie, 
Seyxt,  pawerhlai,  paopa, 
Caoma  camnelbpai  cpeoaie. 
Qn  caraip  jr,pianach,  jlun  pm, 
pleouch,  lanach,37  co  poinpib  ; 
Innei  pa  poicle  polup, 
Da  pechc  n-oopupp  01  ooippib. 
6a  he  olijeao  ano  prj  pin, 
Ol  nop  nibib"  an  plo^  pin, 
6a  men,  mop  mop  in  lan  pn, 
Cpi  ceo  ol  ip  ino  ol  pin," 
Caoca  pectnipe  panoa," 
(".up  an  pUnrh  pnloo,  pipoae, 
Caoca  pop  pleouej,  pipjlan, 
e*,a  coecai  ppimlaoc  ppimoa. 
Caoca  laoch"  ino  a  pepam, 
Conooinp  an  pool  popuioh," 


Fifty  in  each  agTccablo  airel. 

Seven  cubits  without  any  sparingness, 

(Before  the  host,  people  of  exertion, 

For  lighting  the  flambeau  of  light,) 

Was  the  measurement  of  the  fire-place. 

Seven  alio,  I  have  heard, 

With  perfect  brightness,  without  denial, 

Splendid,  beautiful,  noble, 

Fair  chandeliers  of  brass. 

That  sunny,  fine  city, 

Of  feasts,  of  goblets,  of  springs  ; 

In  it  joyous  was  the  light, 

Twice  seven  doors  of  doors. 

It  was  the  law  of  that  king, 

To  drink  before  that  host  should  drink, 

Great,  very  great  that  number, 

Three  hundred  drinkings  in  that  drinking. 

Fifty  noble  lawgivers, 

With  the  noble,  upright  prince, 

Fifty  also  truly  fine,  festivo  companion^ 

With  fifty  chief  distinguished  heroes. 

Fifty  heroes  standing  up, 

To  attend  on  the  warlike  king, 


"  In  the  (ilaon  cm  this  poem,  preserved  in  H.  3.  18,  pp.  467  »nd  533,  this  quatrain  ia  quoted  u  an  example  of  the 
words  aipel  and  omgnuib  :  Qtpel  .t.  tmoai,  «tut; 

Rob*  alainn  tn  ploj  purhlaro,  eaicnerii  ap  a  n-omgncuB  (.i.  ap  a  plegaiB) 
Cpi  coecae  aipel  epjnaio,  Coecao  in  juc  aipel  inmuin. 
The  lait  line  of  thia  quatrain  ia  dint  green  in  the  L.  Cabbala  :  Caoccao  in  Cecil  aipel  niomouib  ;  and  in  H.  1. 
10,  the  laat  *ord  in  thia  line  U  written  oimoaib. 

''•  Secc  coicaic  can  nuc  connuil,  ptao  in  oaim  n-oponjjaic  n-opennoij.  Book  of  (SlnkUough. 

Secc  cubaio  ceanoach  conoail,  Piarxi  an  oaim  oponjuij  opeunoaic.— II.  i.  16. 
Seachc  cubac  cennach  conoail,  piaou  an  ooim  opotvjac  opemeac.— /..  Gabkalo. 
"  lanach. — L.  Gabkala.    piartflch. — Beak  <f  Gbmdalaugk,  and  H.  2.  16. 
*>  Hop  n-loeari.— U  Goikala.   Ol  op  n-ibeo.—  Book  of  Gtrndalougk. 

»  Three  four  quatrain*,  from  Seche  cubuc,  Sc.,  to  Cpi  ceo  ol,  ojc,  are  omitted  in  the  Book  of  Ball)rai<it« . 

*  linmoa. — L.  BoJIgmot. 

"  Caeca  peap.— L.  BoMymot. 

"  Connaicip  in  pael  poppao.— Book  of  Olndakmgk.  Conneeip  in  pael  poppuo — L.  B*f/y*»i. 
Coneioip  in  pool  poparj.— Glut  is  H.  8. 18,  p.  467.  In  this  Glou  the  word  coneioip  ia  eiplained  by  co 
ppireoloip.    i.  e.  That  tkey  might  attend  on.    Con6goaip  an  pael  popaoh.— L.  Gaokulo. 
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Cin  bioo  anopi  jh  ac  ool»*» 
Qp  nu  ba  ooaoh  Doppam." 
Ctn  uall  noioec  pia  n-uabup," 
Ha  putpec  puao,  na  painpep,*6 
Hi  oae  oimoaij  oon  aiperh.*7 
Cpi  cec  oailem  nop  oaileb." 
Cpi  caeca  prober*  coja, 
piao  cec  oaim,  colai  cuile, 
Sec  ba  cappmocal  n-glan  m-balc, 
6a  hop,  ba  hapccao  uilea. 
Cpi  coeca  coicea  n-yilach, 
Cenac  nannac,  ppi  puipec, 
ppi  h-aipep  cenoac  coloc, 
Ha  pijg  pogac  na  putpec. 
6a  mo  oon  mul  ba  moo, 
Qp  cec  loo  ba  liaa, 
Cpica  cec,  noc  no  puipjeo*1 
ITIac  Qipc  cuipmeo  cec  oiaa. 
a  oponcc  pilio  ba  pipou, 
Cumyoip  olicceao  a  n-oala," 


While  he  w 
That  no  mischief  might  befal  him. 
Tho  harmonious  shouts  of  pride, 
The  valiant  chiefs,  the  mighty  men, 
It  is  not  unpleasant  to  enumerate  them. 
Three  hundred  cup-bearers  distributed. 
Three  times  fifty  choice  goblets, 
Before  each  party,  of  great  numbers, 
Which  were  of  pure  strong  carbuncle, 
Of  gold,  or  of  silrcr  all. 
Three  times  fifty  stout  cooks, 
Without  any  anger,  in  nailing, 
With  food  in  great  abundance, 
Upon  the  great  kings  and  chieftains. 
This  greatest  prince  had  a  greater, 
Every  day  a  greater  number, 
Thirty  hundred,  were  supported 
By  the  son  of  Art  each  day. 
His  train  of  poets  were  upright, 
They  kept  tho  laws  of  Ireland, 


u  Cein  bio  in  p(  ac  a  ol. — Book  of  Glendaleugh.    Cen  blob  un  Rl  acc  oal. — L.  GaUkala. 

"  Qp  twbbao  ooao  ooppom.— Book  of  GkndaUmgh.  Qp  na  ba  DOOO  oopum.— L.  BallymU.  Qp  na 
ba  ooao  aoparh._£.  Gaihaia.   Conabao  ooao  oopon. — H.  2.  le. 

a  a  nol  nuaj  ppi  uabup.— Book  of  Glndataugk.  Huall,  tcc—L.  BaUjuut.  dn  uall  nuioeach 
ppi  h-uabap. — H.  3.  16,  awl  L.  Gabkata. 

*  Na  puipeac  puam  na  paioeao,  &c— L.  BaBymM.  Ha  puipeach  puao  na  painpeap. — H.  J.  16. 
K  HI  bo  oimoaio  in  aipem. — H.  2. 16.  Hipboooimoatjoia  n-aipeam.— L.  Gahk+k. 

"  Cpicha  oulem  nop  oaileo.— Beak  of  Gltn&Amgk.  Cpi  caeca  po  oop  oaileao.— H.  t.  16. 
Caocao  oailerh  nop  oaileao.— A.  Gabhala. 

•  Hoi  coicaic  pruba  poga,  ba  pi  oal  eo^a  a  cuile.— Book  of  Glndahugh.  All  the  otW  oopl«  agree  with 
ll«  text  a.  Riren  above.  In  the  Gtcea  on  thi.  poem,  prewrved  in  H.  J.  18,  pp.  467  and  S13,  the  word  pcaba  U 
explained  by  liie  modem  word  policed,  a  vesacl,  and  the  abo»e  quatrain  quoted  at  an  example,  thua  : 

Cpi  pcabu  oo  5ac  pij  oola  cuile,  Sec  ba  copmox;al  jlun  mac,  ba  hop,  ba  hapgao  uile.— p.  467. 
Cpi  coeca  pcaba  coju  oo  50c  ©aim,  cola  mile  pec  ba  capmojal glan  mac,  ba  hop,  ba  hap. 
jrac  Ulle—- p.  53J.    Scaba  is  also  explained  in  Cormac'a  Glmaary  by  the  word  lepcap,  a  veaieL 

w  All  the  other  copie»  agree  very  nearly  with  the  text,  except  the  Book  of  Glcndalough,  in  which  tbU  quatrain  run. 
thiu  .  6a  han  oo'n  m6l  ba  mou,  Qp  cac  lou  ba  Ua,  Cpi  mile  ba  naipmec,  ITIac  Qipc  eipneo  cac 


Thi.  line  u  explained  by  Michael  O'Clcry  thtu  :  CuinjJOip  .1.  OO  corrjoarolp  no  OTvaiDip  :  "cuinjoip 
olrjeaonalla  .1.  00  conjbaioip  olijeab  a  eipeannaib.'' 
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Ocup  ni  baop  ci  ao  bena" 
Co  n-aop  cena  cec  oana." 
Cuipmim  eeylac  na  colaib* 
Otje  Cempac  oo  omibh  t* 
lp  e  po  an  aipiom  pipe," 
*    Caoca  ap  mile  do  mhilibh.*1 
t)ia  m-boi  Copmac  a  Cemaip 
a  po  bla6  uap  jac  poje  in;" 
R15  aiejen  mac  dipe  dmpip* 
Nip  cm  do  oaoinib  oomam.* 
Copmac  co  caime  cpocha, — 
6a  poca  connbalc  flora*1 — 
Jenip  o  echcaij,  imjiL,01 
rriuc  00  injjin  Uilccawheee.8' 
O  bot  8olam  ppi  pipioo, 
Pep  jac  cimc  do  comolj" 
Cem  buo  com  maic  ppi  Copmac,' 
a  De,  in  copmolc  an  oomuin  ?*■ 


And  what  they  said  was  not  folly 

With  the  professors  of  each  art. 

I  enumerate  the  household  of  the  hosts 

Of  the  house  of  Temur  of  tribes ; 

This  is  the  (rue  enumeration, 

Fifty  above  a  thousand  of  heroes. 

When  Cormac  was  at  Temur 

His  great  fame  was  over  every  seloct  one ; 

A  king  like  the  son  of  Art  Ainfir 

There  came  not  of  the  men  of  the  world. 

Cormac  of  the  fair  form — 

A  pillar  of  a  mighty  king — 

He  was  born  of  Echtghe,  the  fair, 

He  was  son  of  the  daughter  of  Uilcaiche. 

Since  Solomon  was  inquiring, 

A  man  who  united  each  tribe, 

An  offspring  as  good  as  Cormac, 

O  God,  has  the  world  consumed  ? 


*  Ocup  ni  buip  ceo  ao  bepa  U.  2. 16.  Ocup  ni  baep  cia  ac  bepa.— L.  Gabkala. 

u  The  list  word  in  tbii  line  i»  defaced  in  H.  3.  8,  but  it  rappljed  from  the  other  coplea,  In  the  Book  of  Glendj- 
lough  the  quatrain  1«  given  thu.  :  Ccno  opony  pileo  po  pipoa,  Saiyoip  oliyeo  a  rv-oala,  lp  oepb  ni 
baep  ci  ac  bepa,  Ceiiap  chena  cac  oana. 

"  In  the  Glow  oa  this  quatrain,  preserved  in  H.  3.  18,  pp.  467  and  SJJ,  OiniB  it  captained  by  aipem.  For 
omibh,  H.  i.  16,  liai  oainib,  and  the  L.  Gabkala  ouoiniB. 

"  lp  e  peo  an  c-uipeam  pipi  H.  2.  1«.   dp  <  po  an  e-aipem  pipe.—/,.  Gahhaia. 

This  quatrain  is  given  thiu  In  the  Book  of  Glendalough  :  Curpmem  Celiac  I  n-oalaib,  Cuije  Cempac 
6  olmb,  lpp  hi  peo  un  apim  pipe,  Cpica  mile  oe  milib. 

*  dp  po  blac  uup  cac  pojall.— Boo*  of  QUndalougk.  Q  po  blac  Uap jac  pOjjain^L.Sci/yiiwt 
a  po  blao  op  50c  poj-am — H.  2.  16.  a  po  blab  op  50c  pojain— L.  Gatkala. 

M  R15  aojein  mac  dipe  denpip.— L.  Bally**. 

*  Ni  ppic  oe  ooinib  oomam  Book  of Glrndalougk.   Nip  cm  oainib  oomuin — I.  BaUgmot. 

•»  6a  pocha  ponobalc  plara. — Book  of  GUndalough.  6a  poca  ponnbalc— 

f"  Jenaip  o  echcaijr,  imjiL— Book  of  GimdaUmgk.  ^enaip  o  Caicheje  pinnjil.— L.  Gabkala, 
-  Ullcachu— Boo*  of  GUndalaugk. 

61  pepp  each  ciniuo  ppi  comul. — Book  of  GUndaUmgk.   pep  cech  cinn  00  chomaL — L.  Gabkala. 

61  Jem  boo  cumma  ppi  Copmac.— Boot  0/  GUndalougk.  The  word  Cein  in  the  teat  U  evidently  an  error 
of  the  Uaiucxlber  for  ye  in,  ai  appear*  from  the  more  ancient  MS.,  the  Book  of  Glendaloufh. 

"*  CI  oe  m  top  male  ooman. — Book  of  aieoJaltmgK  Q  Ohe  an  ccopmulc  an  oomam. — L.  Galkaia. 
The  two  latt  quatrains  of  thii  poem  are  wanting  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  in  U.  >.  16. 
VOL.  XVIII.  2  b 
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It  would  be  absurd  to  receive  as  a  historical  evidence,  a  bardic  poem  which 
only  pretends  to  record  the  floating  traditions  of  circumstances  more  than  six 
hundred  years  anterior  to  the  period  of  its  composition  ;  neither  should  a  docu- 
ment of  such  undoubted  antiquity  be  wholly  rejected  as  a  poetic  fable,  without 
some  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  having  at  least  a  groundwork  of  truth — 
and  particularly  if  in  those  statements  respecting  the  size,  &c,  of  the  buildings, 
which  the  existing  ruins  enable  the  investigator  to  test,  they  should  not  be  found 
wanting  in  veracity.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  disagreement  between 
the  measurements  of  this  building,  as  given  in  the  poem,  and  in  the  present  re- 
mains, is  that  the  latter  arc  actually  more  than  twice  the  length  stated,  namely, 
near  eight  hundred  feet ;  for  respecting  its  alleged  height  there  is  nothing  to 
awaken  scepticism ;  and  even  the  apparent  disagreement  just  noticed  may  be 
explained  by  a  plausible  if  not  natural  conjecture.  Those  measurements  may 
be  true  as  applied  to  the  Hall,  or  Place  of  Assembly,  while  the  remaining  space 
on  each  side  might  have  been  occupied  by  apartments  of  lesser  importance;  and, 
indeed,  the  triple  names  applied  by  the  poet  to  this  building  seem  to  require 
such  a  subdivision,  for  the  Hall  of  Assembly  could  scarcely  be  called  with 
propriety  the  House  of  the  Women,  nor  the  House  of  the  Fians,  or  common 
soldiers.  At  all  events  the  disagreement,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  tend  to  stamp 
the  poem  with  the  character  of  exaggeration ;  and  its  statement  of  the  number 
of  persons,  which  this  "  great  house  of  a  thousand  soldiers"  was  capable  of 
accommodating,  is  well  supported  by  the  cautious  remark  of  the  prose  account, 
that  it  would  seem  true,  for,  that  as  many  men  would  fit  in  it  as  would  form 
the  choice  part,  that  is,  the  chiefs,  of  the  men  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  considering  as  a  poetic  fiction  the  statement  of  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  resting  or  sleeping  apartments  with  fifty  soldiers  in  each — 
or  in  all  seven  thousand  five  hundred — which  sleeping  places  are  stated  to  have 
been  about  or  around  the  house  ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  considerable  accom- 
modation must  have  been  necessary  for  the  military  attendants  of  the  provincial 
and  other  princes  who  came  to  the  assembly ;  and  it  may  not  perhaps  be  puerile 
to  remark,  that  a  very  ample  space  on  each  side  of  the  Hall,  and  in  which  such 
apartments  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed,  was  unoccupied  with  any  monu- 
mental remains  at  the  time  when  the  descriptive  accounts  were  written.  Such 
apartments  were  evidently  of  timber,  and  therefore  no  vestiges  would  be  found 
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in  succeeding  ages.  The  statement  respecting  the  hundred  and  fifty  drinking 
vessels  of  carbuncle,  gold,  and  silver,  and  the  seven  brazen  lamps,  or  candelabra, 
will  be  received  with  still  greater  incredulity.  Yet  even  this  statement  will  not 
be  regarded  as  wholly  fabulous  by  those  who  have  seen  the  magnificent  gold 
ornaments,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy,  which  were  found  within  a 
few  yards  of  this  very  spot,  or  the  brazen  vessels  of  more  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  probably  of  higher  antiquity,  often  found  in  Ireland,  and  of  which 
there  is  a  beautiful  specimen  in  the  Belfast  Museum.  Golden  vessels  have  been 
frequently  found  in  Ireland ;  and  a  passage  in  the  Annotations  of  Tirechan,  in 
the  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  17»  b,  1,  affords  an  interesting  evidence  of  their 
existence  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In  adducing  this  passage 
it  will  be  proper  to  state,  that  it  has  been  copied  (as  indeed  all  the  extracts 
hitherto  given  from  that  most  valuable  work  have  been)  from  the  original  MS., 
which  has  been  most  kindly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  by  its  proprietor, 
the  Rev.  Francis  Brownlow.    The  passage  runs  as  follows  :— 

Oippox^el*    Cummen   ocnp  ftperkin  Cummin  and  Brethan  purchased  Ochter  n-A- 

Ochcep  n-Qchio  co  n-a  peilb,  icep  po  ocup  chid  with  its  appurtenances,  both  wood  and  plain, 

rmijj  ocup  lenu,  co  n-a  limp  ocup  a  Hub-  and  meadow,  with  its  fort  and  iu  garden.  Half  of 

xopc.    OynUp  oin  ou  Chummm  lech  in  this  wood,  and  house,  and  dun,  was  mortmain  to 

noppi  po,  in  ooim,  in  ouiniu,  con  piccacap  u  Cummin,  for  which  they  paid  [from]  their  treasure, 

peuic  ppie  .1.  ill.  ungui  apjatc,  ocup  cpann  viz.  three  ounces  of  silver,  and  a  bar  of  silver,  and 

apjic,  ocup  muince,  iii.  n-unjue  co  n-opoch  a  collar,  three  ounces  of  the  base  gold  of  the  old 

oip  pen-mepib  penmpoetb,  lojf  leich  un-  dishes  of  seniors,  the  equivalent  of  half  an  ounce 

jcie  01  muccib,  ocup  I05  leich  unyue  o'  in  hogs,  and  the  equivalent  of  half  an  ounce  in 

ctiuipib.  sheep. 

As  to  the  cups  of  carbuncle,  if  the  account  be  taken  literally,  it  must  of  course 
be  set  down  as  romance ;  but  the  word  ccrpmojal,  derived  apparently  from  the 
Latin,  is  applied  loosely  by  the  ancient  Irish  to  any  shining  stone  of  a  red 
colour,  such  as  the  garnet,  a  production  of  the  country ;  and  the  authentic  annals 
record  many  gifts  from  Irish  princes  to  the  monasteries  at  an  early  period,  of 
cups  adorned  with  gems. 

*  OijipojjeU  he  purchased,  is  (bond  in  many  Irish  deeds  and  charters,  variously  written  ouppojel,  oo 
poijel,  ooppogel,  oo  puargel,  and  even  DO  puacuill.    It  U  explained  in  O'Clery's  Glossary  by  the  i 
words  ceanac,  no  OO  ceanaij,  i.  e.  •  purchase,  or  he  purchased. 

t  toj,  no-  luac,  occurs  frequently  in  the  charters  In  the  Book  of  Kell.,  in  the  sen 
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In  connexion  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  Teach  Miodhchuarta,  there 
exists  another  ancient  poem,  which,  from  the  curious  and-  valuable  illustration 
which  it  affords  of  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  at  a  very  remote  period,  should 
on  no  account  be  omitted  in  this  memoir.  Of  this  poem  two  copies  are  pre- 
served in  ancient  vellum  MSS.,  in  the  College  Library ;  one,  in  the  Book  of 
Glcndalough — a  MS.  compilation  of  the  twelfth  century,  H.  2.  18  ;  the  other 
in  the  Leabhar  Buidhe,  or  Yellow  Book,  of  the  Mac  Firbises  of  Lecan,  H.  2.  16. 
In  both  these  MSS.  the  poem  is  illustrated  by  a  ground-plan  of  the  principal  com- 
partments of  the  house,  with  the  names  of  the  several  ranks,  professions,  and 
trades,  which  were  privileged  to  sit  in  them,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  loca- 
ted—with the  names  of  the  different  portions  of  the  meat  to  which  each  was  en- 
titled. And,  as  the  copies  of  this  curious  ground-plan  arc  slightly  dissimilar, 
and  of  different  ages,  fac-similes  are  given  of  both.  Of  the  name  or  age 
of  the  writer  of  the  poem  no  record  remains,  but  that  its  antiquity  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  of  the  documents  already  given,  and  possibly  anterior  even  to  the 
desertion  of  Tara,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  person  conversant  with  the 
Irish  language  ;  and  indeed  the  obscurity  of  the  language  is  so  great,  from  the 
obsoleteness  of  the  words,  that  the  translation  of  it  has  been  attended  with  the 
greatest  labour  and  difficulty,  and  in  several  instances  it  has  been  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  the  things  described.  An 
attempt  to  illustrate  this  singular  remain  was  made  by  the  late  General  Vallancey,— 
with  what  success  may  be  judged  from  the  translation  here  given.  To  the  poem  is 
prefixed  a  prose  preface,  giving  descriptions  of  the  House  of  Laoghaire,  the  House 
of  Cormac,  and  the  Teach  Miodhchuarta,  or  Banqueting-Hall ;  and  the  accuracy 
of  these  descriptions  is  sustained  by  the  existing  remains  of  the  monuments, 
nor  indeed  is  there,  either  in  the  prose  or  verse,  anything  inconsistent  with 
probability.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  no  accurate  accounts  of  this 
kind  could  have  been  preserved  from  so  early  a  period  as  that  anterior  to  the 
desertion  of  Tara,  but  that  the  use  of  letters  was  prevalent  in  Ireland  very  near, 
if  not  at,  the  time  to  which  these  descriptions  refer,  has  been  shewn  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  this  memoir;  and  from  the  poem  of  Cuan  O'Lochain  it 
appears  that  the  customs  observed  at  Tara  were  continued  by  the  Irish  kings  in 
his  own  time. 

"  There  exist  still  people  like  them, 
With  kings  and  with  princes." 
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And  thus,  even  should  its  antiquity  be  questioned,  this  poem  should  still  be 
received  as  an  authentic  illustration  of  the  customs  of  the  Irish  in  remote  times. 


Sutoiujao  C151  miochuapea.  W\  cac  pi 
lap  ea1  1  n-oiu  urhail  bats  la  Conn  Cee-ca- 
cach,  ocup  cech  n-Qipc,  ocup  Copmaic,  ocup 
Caipppi&iphecaip,  ocup  cech  Carhaip  rfl6ip, 
ocup  cech  j-ac  pij  po  pallna  1  Cempaijj  co 
Niall  Naicctech,*  appulaeo  po  epi,  ocup  po 
jpall  h-Gpiu*  00  po  epi.  Samlato  bae  cech 
fcaexxnpe  Dlic  Neill,  icip  cein,  ipe6  po  piachc 
epian  ciji  Copmaic*  ccc.  cparjeo  hi  car£ 
taejaipe;  /.imoarjann;  /.pep  in 50c  lmoarj; 
/.  aipel  eippib  ;  xx.  pep  in  jac  uipiul.  Iiii. 
cubac  a  eheullac;  ocup  u\cubae  a  poipolep; 
ocup  xxx.  cubac  a  aipooi  puap."  Fit.  cpeoui' 


The  situation  of  Teach  JUidhchuarta.  Each 
king  who  has  it  at  this  day  docs  as  was  done  in  the 
time  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  [when 
it  was]  the  house  of  Art,  and  of  Cormac,  and  of 
Cairbre  Liffeachair,  and  the  house  of  Cathair  Mor, 
and  the  house  of  every  king  who  ruled  in  Tomur  to 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  who  made  a  vUitation 
tbrice,  and  to  whom  Ireland  rendered  hostages 
thrice.  The  house  of  Laogbaire,  the  son  of  Niall, 
[erected]  long  afterwards,  was  one-third  of  the 
extent  of  the  House  of  Cormac.  Three  hundred 
feet  in  the  House  of  Laoghaire ;  fifty  imdat*  in 
it;  fifty  men  in  each  imda  ;  fifty  airelt  out  from 


'  In  an  imperfect  copy  aflhU  document  in  the  umc  MS.— col  810— from  which  the  text  U  here  copied, — H.  2.  16, 
col.  2K, — this  passage  is  better  given  thus :  SuigibeD  Chlgt  iTIlochuapca  ac  each  pij  lap  aoa  1  n-oiu 
umail  po  bui  1  copac.  Ceach  Cuino  Cee-chacaich,  ocup  ceach  Qipc  Oenpip,  mic  Cuino  Cee- 
chacuij,  ocup  ceach  Copmaic,  mic  Qipc,  ocup  ceach  Cuipbpi  Cipeachaip,  ocup  ceach  each 
pij,  po  bui  1  Cempaich  co  Niall  Noi-giallach.  Qp  aplaepeao  cu  po  epi,  ocup  po  jiuU 
h-Cipiu  00  cu  po  epi. 

1  Cech  cat  pij  pa  boi  1  Cemaip  co  Niall  Noi-$iallac.— Boa*  0/  GMahmgk. 

1  Vallaocey  has  printed  this  word  Am,  hiring  mistaken  the  contraction  for  h-€piu,  Ireland  •,  but  in  H.  2.  16,  the 
word  it  written  in  full,  which  puts  the  true  meaning  beyond  dispute.  Vallancfy  lias  translated  the  passage  in  the  fol- 
lowing ridiculous  manner,  which  Is  severely  censured  by  Dr.  Campbell,  In  bis  Strictures  on  the  History  of  Ireland  : 
"  The  palace  of  Tamar  was  formerly  the  scat  of  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles  ;  it  was  the  seat  of  Art  and  of  Cairbre 
Liffcicliar,  and  of  Cathar  Mor,  and  of  every  king,  who  ruled  in  Tamar,  to  the  time  of  Mali  0/  Ik*  irtee  lowtrt,  formed  or 
constructed  on  three,  for  he  had  rvntd  to  Mld\thrtt  Unptri." — Collect,  vol.  iU.  p.  SM. 

4  In  H.  2.  18,  col.  810,  this  passage  is  given  differently  :  TDoo  puioijeo  chiy  Cempach  la  Copmuc,  bu 
m<5  pom  anna  each.  Jx.  c.  cpaigeo  ip  ino  paic  pe  lino  Chopmaic  ;  vii.  c.  cparjeo  a  chech  peipin. 
i.  e.  If  [wc  treat  of]  the  situation  of  the  house  of  Temur  in  (he  time  of  Cortnac,  it  was  larger  than  all.  Tlwre  were 
nine  hundred  feet  in  the  Rath  in  the  time  of  Conine,  seven  hundred  feet  in  his  own  house. 

'  This  word  is  now  used  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  signify  a  couch,  or  bed,  and  in  a  Gloat  on  the  poem  of  Kincth 
O'Hanigan,  above  given,  the  word  utpel  is  explained  by  it ;  but  it  appears  from  the  ground-plan  m  the  Book  of  Glcn- 
dalough,  and  II.  2.  16,  that  the  imdo.  were  the  apartment,  in  which  th*  different  ranks  aat  at  the  ban,uet- 

»  Better  thus  in  H.  2.  16,  coL  810 :  Ocup  Cpicha  cubac  a  apoae  in  CIJI.  And  thirty  cubits  the  height  of 
the  house. 

7  8echc  cpeouma  immon  cech,  OCUp  OCT  n-OOpuip  popp  in  paiC.  1.  e.  Seven  tre-dxmos  around  the 
house,  and  eight  doors  on  the  Rath.— Boo*  «/  GltadoUmgk.  This  paaaage  ia  given  difterenUy  in  the  copy  preserved  in 
H.  2. 10,  col.  810  :  rtii.  cpeoumu  imonn  pari,  ocup  viii.  n-ooippi  popaib  ;  epi  U  comao  cimceaU 
popp  in  pluaj  [**]  caplac  nopoa  ano  ;  ocup  U  leapcap  pirtopuine,  ocup  L  prcel  n-opoa  popp 
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immon  paich  ;  ocup  vii.  n-ooipp  i  poppaib  ; 
III.  comol  'n  a  cimcholl  popp  in  cpluaj;  /. 
copnn  clapach  n-op6a;  L  leap-rap  pinnpuini 
ppip  in  piynaio  peppin  ;  c.  n-ool  mna  oabai  j ; 
?.  cubac  a  chainoelbpai ;  rt'i.  ooippiaipeoa 
pup ;  vii.  panaipe  ;  ocup  vii.  n-ouiUmuin 
pup.  In  chap  pa  i  c  popaijchaij  immo  rhenio 
po  chuaipc.  In  opuioe  ocup  in  opuich  a  cum 
inac,  ocup  in  chlepamnaijr,  ocup  tno  aippinj 
nama  ip  in  cix  pin.  In  c-pluaii  olchena 
ip  mo  popcaiji  mon  reach,  oia  nechcaip,  icip 
in  oa  mup,  ace  in  cf  oo  x  npci  o  (*,cu-xaipi  00 
cum  an  C151  pin,  &c. 


Suiftujao  cij  Cempach  la  Copmac,"  put 


them  ;  twenty  men  in  each  airel.  Four  cubits 
[the  extent  of)  the  fire-place ;  and  nine  cubits 
[that  of]  the  fuirdUtf  and  thirty  cubits  its  height 
upwards  (perpendicularly).  Seven  tredui  (triple 
mounds)  around  the  Rath  ;  and  seven  doors  on 
them;  one  hundred  and  fifty  comoh  around 
it  [and]  the  company  ;  fifty  grooved  golden 
corns  (horns)  ;  fifty  vessels  of  Jlnnruinf  with 
the  nobles  themselves ;  one  hundred  drinkings  in 
the  vat ;'"  five  cubits  in  the  candelabra  ;"  seven 
doorkeepers ;  seven  distributors  ;  and  seven  cup- 
bearers in  attendance.  The  chariot-drivers  about 
the  fire  around.  The  druid  and  the  druith  in 
the  same  place,  and  the  mimics  and  the  min- 
strels only  in  this  house.  The  people  in  general 
were  in  the  forthaigh"  around  the  house,  on  the 
outside,  between  the  two  murt,  but  the  person 
that  was  called  into  the  house  by  Laoghaire,  &c. 
The  situation  of  the  House  of  Tcmur  with 


in  aipioij  .1.  in  oabuch ;  r.  cubaio  in  cuinoelbpue  ;  vii.  n-ooppuipe,  ocup  vii.  punouipe  ;  nu 
hapmo  in  chappaic  popbai  imon  ceni  imacuaipo;  in  opuir  acu  inao  aipbice  mo  pix ;  ni  con- 
pcuipeao  nach  aei  o  alaile  pop  lap  in  ciji  01b.    Rixoamna  ip  in  tnx,  ;  in  e-pluavj  oleheana 
imon  ceach  oiu  neucraip.    i.e.  Eight  Orrfama  around  the  Rath,  and  eight  door*  on  them;  three  timet  fifty 
[••••••]  and  fifty  vessels  of  Fiadnitu,  and  fifty  golden  cup»  on  the  atrrdig,  1.  e.  the  vat    Fife  cuhlu  in  the 

mndrUtbra ;  seven  door-keepers,  and  seven  dUtributors  j  the  driver*  of  the  principal  chariot  about  the  lire  around.  The 
Druid  at  the  rW  airUtke  of  the  king  ;  none  of  them  separated  from  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  The  noble, 
were  within  the  house  ;  and  the  rot  of  the  hoil  (i.  e.  the  people  in  general)  around  the  bouse  outside. 

'  Thi«  word  it  not  explained  in  Irish  dictionaries,  and  it  ii  omitted  altogether  in  Vallancey's  printed  copy,  though 
he  published  that  copy  from  thia  very  MS.  In  H.  2.  lo.  roL  810,  FOplepp.  The  word  occur,  to  the  Book  of  Lismore 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  it*  meaning  can  be  inferred.  Thin,  in  describing  a  palace  in  the  East :  "Hi  paiBl  pop- 
lep  popa  peb  nac  le  h-<$p  OO  hrnera."    There  w»»  not  a /«■/««  throughout  which  ni  not  closed  with  gold. 

'  The  wordjiimreim,  or,  as  It  is  mast  generally  written,  fimdrMiane,  ii  not  explained  in  any  dictionary  ;  but  it 
occurs  very  frequently  in  Irish  ronvancci,  and  appear,  to  be  the  name  of  a  whitish  metal,  perhaps  pewter. 

'»  The  word  DaMutck,  »  vat,  is  explained  in  Cormac'.  Glossary  as  signifying  the  two-handed  veuel. 

"  This  word  la  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  meant  1  chandelier,  or  large  candlestick. 

"  Ferthaigk  is  the  plural  of/orrnrfa,  a  seat,  bench,  &e. 

This  i.  given  differently  in  the  Book  of  Glendalough,  thus  :  TTIao  puiOIJUD  ctXI  Cempac  la  Copmac, 

bu  moo  pon;  .1.  pete  etc  cpaixeo  a  tec  pain  ;  noi  n-ouummon  rec  pain;  epi  coicuic  imouio  ip 
in  caij,  ocup  epi  coicuic  pep  m  cac  imoai ;  ocup  rpi  coicaic  aipel  epib,  ocup  coica  cac  aipel. 
i.  e.  If  [treating  of]  It,  the  situation  of  the  House  of  Tcmur  with  Cormac  (1.  e.  at  Cormac  had  it),  it  was  larger  [than  at  any 
other  period] ;  seven  hundred  feet  in  hit  house ;  nine  circumvallationt  around  that  house ;  three  tiroes  fifty  seats  in  the 
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punn,  ba  pain  pon;  ».  [cec]  cnai&eo  a  cech ; 
ct i. n-oui  mo  path  i mmon  ctch-JU.  i moarj  ann; 
Ul.  aipeol  epp ib  ;  Lr.  pep  i"  jac  aipeal ;  Lr. 
cubac  a  ceallac;  cpi  ir.  cubac  a  poipolep; 
///.  copn  com  no  ol ;  xr.  cubac  [•  •  •]  xii. 
oopup.  Hill)  no  o  chnao  Copmac  cac  laei," 
cen  rno  eha  uep  oana  ocup  pinnola,  01  op 
ocup  upjue,  ocup  caippriu,  ocup  eochu, 
ocup  eppeoa  inpm. 


Suijiujuo  C151  rTliDchuapcu  inpo,  .1.  oa 
imoa  oec  inpo  hi  ceuccup  u  oa  leiehi ;  ocup 
rpiap  in  jac  imouei ;  ocup  vu  pip  oec  hi 
ceccup  u  oa  aipicep  ;  ocup  ochcup  01  pan- 
nuipio  ;  ocup  peaceuipeiB,  ocupoailemnaib, 
in  lapcup  in  C151  i  ocup  map  hi  ceceap  a  oa 
imoui  ip  in  oopup.  C.  pep  huile  in  pin.  Da 
bae,  ocup  oa  clunne,  ocup  oa  muicc,  a  ppainn 
pumn:  coecac  pop  cechrap  in  oa  bo,  ocup  na 
rxi  mucc,  ocup  na  oa  chinne  ;  lech  00  leach 
ocup  lech  illeieh  n-aili.  6puioenmiocuapca 
<imm  in  ciji  pin. 

Suioiujao  C151  miochuapca 
michio  oun  a  pa6  ; 


Connac,  [which  had  existed]  before  this,"  was 
different ;  nine  [hundred]  feet  ia  the  [extent  of 
tho]  house ;  seven  circumralktions  around  the 
boose ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  imdas  in  it ;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stress  out  from  them;  sixty 
men  in  each  airtl;  nine  cubiu  in  the  fire-place  ; 
threo  limes  nine  cubits  in  the  fairdUty  one  hun. 
dred  and  fifty  drinking  cups;  fifteen  cubits  [•  •  •] 
twelve  doors.  Cormac  gave  presents  to  one 
thousand  persons  each  day,  besides  poet*  and  mu- 
sicians, in  gold  and  silver,  and  chariots,  and  horses, 
and  garments. 

The  situation  of  Teach  Midhchuarta  here,  viz.: 
twelve  seats  in  each  of  its  two  sides ;  and  three 
men  in  each  seat  ;  and  sixteen  men  in  each  of  its 
two  airilhers;  and  eight  distributors;  and  law- 
givers, and  cupbearers,  in  the  back  part'"  of  the 
house ;  and  two  in  each  of  the  two  seats  at  the 
door.  One  hundred  men  tho  entire.11  Two  cows, 
and  two  tinnh,  and  two  pigs,  was  the  quantity  for 
dinner :  fifty  for  each  of  the  two  cows  and,  of  the 
two  pigs,  and  of  the  two  tintut ;  half  to  one  half 
and  half  to  the  other  half.  Bruiden  Midhchuarta 
[was]  the  name  of  this  house. 

The  situation  of  Teach  MidhchuarUi 

Time  for  us  to  describe ; 


"  That  h.  which  had  existed  before  the  Home  of  l-aogtiaire  last  described. 

"  Thi.  passage  is  given  differently  In  the  Book  of  Glendalougb,  tl.ni  :  Ceona  mill  cec  lui  no  epneo  Cop- 
mac,  cen  mocu  aep  oana  ocup  pinoeli,  ocup  cac  ocn  00  paigeo  in  pfj.  i.  c.  Three  thousand  every 
day  King  Connac  used  to  give  present*  to,  besides  poet*  and  musicians,  and  every  other  person  who  came  to  visit  the 
kiug.  The  verb  eipnettb  U  translated  largiri  in  Corrnac's  Glossary,  under  the  word  cumlaccuib,  and  by  Colgan 
in  Triat  Thau*.,  p.  SIS.  In  the  copy  In  the  Book  of  Gkndalough  the  description  of  the  House  of  Cormac  is  given 
before  the  House  of  l.aoghairc,  which  Is  the  correct  arrangernent  of  the  description. 
The  iarlhur  of  the  house  means  that  end  of  it  opposite  the  door. 

"  24  X  3  =  *i,  -f-  (16  X  2)  =  101,  4-8  -f- 1  =  1 16,  the  true  calculation.  In  the  ground-pUn  of  TVoca  Mtodh- 
■■kmarta  the  house  is  <hcwn  as  divided  Into  five  divisions,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  several  other*.  Each  of  the 
two  divi»ion»  extending  along  the  side  walls  U  shewn  as  subdivided  into  twelve  indat,  which  bete  means  seats ;  each  of 
'be  two  divisions  adjoining  them  into  eight ;  and  the  central  division  is  represented  as  containing  three  fire*  at  equal 
distances,  a  vat.  a  chandelier,  and  an  trtarcakh,  beside*  two  compartments  on  each  tide  of  the  door,  and  three  in  the 
other  extremity  of  the  house  opposite  the  door,  occupied  by  the  distributors,  cupbearer*,  and  rrueArniVi-j. 
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Ciu  h-aja,  cia  h-aipmfech"' 

w  hat  lawful  share,  what  distinction 

lp  choip  oi  each  jpao. 

Is  due  to  each  degTee. 

Ceehpamchu  C151  ITliochuapra 

The  fourth  part  of  Teach  Midhchuarta 

010  pi  pijj  cmiap  j" 

•>                  lit              m     a         i  *■ 

Is  to  the  back"  of  the  king  ; 

Ceopa  cechpamuin  uili 

Tlio  other  three  quarters 

oaip  co  oopup  oian.*1 

Eastwards  (frontwards)  to  the  door. 

Canam,  ailem,  airneioem 

Let  us  sing,  extol,  relate 

Inoa  nat>  bi  ooep," 

The  place  which  is  not  ignoble, 

Cia  haja,  lap  na  oligub, 

W  hat  share,  according  to  law, 

Do  beip  00  each  oen. 

It  gives  to  each  person. 

Clpaio,  ip  moep  poep  pona, 

A  charioteer,  and  free  affluent  steward, 

Q  n-iaprhup  in  erji ; 

In  the  back  of  the  house ; 

Ha  cuino  00  ib,  ni  objeo  oona," 

The  cuinn"  to  them,  not  a  bad  law. 

(In  nnniln  WXfW  H— \l  1  • 
VA|t  UCVUIU  IIU  f 

■  In  w^rn    trwi    riinut'  * 

X>LlurC  II1G  UIBJJ 1  f 

lnoem  cpuici  co  ceolaib," 

The  harpers  with  music, 

vyO  napcnai  pejcarin, 

With  whom  the  ugmut*  are  ranked, 

Co  muc  [popmuin]  in  ameplam, 

Have  a  hog's  shoulder  in  readiness, 

lpcuibpennepoll." 

Which  is  a  distinguished  share. 

Ollam  bpirheman,  co  m-buaio, 

The  ollave-brehon,  with  power, 

Qipe  poipjill,  pip, 

The  airejurgaill  'tis  true, 

Do  bepap  lonchpocaie  001b, 

To  them  a  lonchrochaU  is  given, 

Dunachip  nc  pnim.* 

From  which  no  sadness  proceeds. 

Sui  licrpi,  ip  pi  puipech, 

A  MM  of  literature,  and  a  royal  chief, 

Ippeim  copmail  choip," 

In  a  just  similar  rank, 

Dlejwe  achbach,  maeehxlan  mm, 

Arc  entitled  to  the  soft,  clean,  smooth 

"  Cach  aja,  cac  aipenac  Boot  0/  GU*JalauS\. 

"  610  ppi  pig  OJllap.— Boo*  0/  Glendohmgh. 

■°  Th»t  i..  Ihc  king  titt  in  the  bouM  wilh  bis  Ta»  tamed  to  thr  principal  door,  having  the  one-fowth  of  tht  ntcnt 
oftbcbouM  behind  hit  bock. 

■  Ceopn  ceehpumcha  aile.— Boo*  <J  GlndaUmgk. 
in  lnnup  nao  bi  oaep^Boo*  0/  GtnJahmgh. 

"  «  Cunn,  ihe  body,  trunk  or  chat."— Peter  ComuWm  MS.  Dictionary. 
"  Cunno  001b  ni  olijeo  oona.— Boo*  0/  Gleuaalmgk. 
u  Innioem  cpuiet  co  ceolaib.— Boo*  GUnaalougk. 

0  Sejumi,  huntimcn-  Tliii  word  i»  oxplaiiitd  in  the  GWorici  of  Connie  and  O'Clery,  u  huntfi  of  wild  d«r. 
"  8eaguini6  .1.  peup  joineap  no  rhapbap  piubuc.— o'CUry. 

■  Co  muc  popmuin  in  aeneplam,  ip  cuibpeno  n-epoll.— Boo*  qf  GhmdaUmgh. 

•Ollarh  bpeirheman  go  m-buaio,  dipe  popx^uill  pip,  Do  bep  loncpuacaie  o6ib,  Du  raid 

CIC  pn.— Boo*  0/  QUndalough. 

B  lp  peim  copmail  edip.— Boo*  0/  Gkndaiausk. 
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lp  ppwvchpoccnc  ooib.** 

[Do  bep]  oa  ollamain  pile 6," 

lp  oo  aipe  aipo, 

fcapac  march  mm,  micro  nao  bopb, 

Hoco  labpa  laioc." 

Opiugu  ocup  aipe  cuippi, 

Con  hilup  a  papach, 

Do  bepap  ooib,  nl  poo  n-fppel, 

{.apac  oia  papao." 

Do  ollomam  pencaoa, 

Cippi  aipm  hi  puro, 

6oapc  oo  oia  chupgopub, 

Du  hi  panneap  clutch.1* 

Soep,  ip  aipich  echca, 

C6in  a  eechca  lib, 

Do  bepcap  ooib  muc  popmuin, 

Ceino  maip  no  olig.- 

Dpui,  ocup  aipe  oeppa, 

Oecheng  nao  bi  ooep, 

DibUnaib  oleagaic  ol, 


And  to  a  prim-ehroehait." 

[Is  given]  to  the  ollave-poet, 

And  to  the  aire  ard, 

A  good  smooth  larac,"  honor  not  rude, 

It  is  no  false  spying. 

The  briugu  and  aire  ttdtri, 

With  extensive  pastures, 

To  them  is  given,  no  low  saying, 

A  larac  to  satisfy  them. 

To  the  ollave-historian, 

[Is  given]  a  larac  to  comfort  him, 

Where  fame  is  distributed. 

An  artificer,  md  airich  echta, 

Fair  their  due  ye  will  deem, 

To  them  is  given  a  pig's  shoulder,* 

A  long  time  it  has  been  established. 

A  druid,  and  aire  desta, 

Two  who  are  not  ignoble, 

Both  are  entitled  to  drink, 

They  eat  a  fair  coiptha." 


K  lp  ppim-cpuacaic  ooib.— Book  of  Glnaehmgh. 

"  Cpuachaic,  or  cpochaic,  meant  a  ttcak. 

»  Do  bep  OO  plllO  ollomna.— Book  of  Glmlalaugh. 

"  6apac  it  in  modem  MSB.  written  lapg.  It  it  Unit  explained  by  Peter  Cannell  t  "  Capg,  the  leg  tad  UJgb, 
or  leg  ot  thigh  i  lon-lapg,  the  hip  tad  thigh."  It  it  (mutated  fane  by  Colgan  b  Trie,  Tkamm.,  p.  17  J,  note  11  | 
tad  thai  in  t  MS.  In  Trinity  College,  H.  1.  IS,  p.  S«0,  line  1J  ;  "  Caapg  .1.  gabul,  ut  ttt  or  oa  laapg  .1.  oa 

*  6©apg  mair,  mm,  miao  nao  bopb,  Nao  corro  labpa  Laos.— Book  of  OUndolomgk. 

"  6piuga  ocup  aipe  oepa,  La  ilap  ■  •  •.      Do  bep  ooib,  nl  pao  -pel,  Uxrpgg  oia  papao.— 

Hook  of  (Hnialoogk. 

*  ThU  line  if  omitted  in  the  Book  of  Gleodaloagb. 

*  muc  popmuin,  u  a  compound  phrtac,  ii  not  explained  in  any  IrUh  Dictionary,  but,  at  popmna  it  explained 

-  8aip  ocup  aipe  ecea,  Canai  cecea  lib,  Do  bep  ooib  muc  popmuin,  Canaomatp  no  olrg.— 
Book  of  GUndaloug\. 

*  Dlblmaib  ebaic  ol,  Dlegaie  colpa  caem.— Book  of  Qlemdatemgk.  The  meanlag  it  dlHerent  from  that 
given  In  the  text:  "  Both  refute  to  driak,  Tbey  arc  entitled  to  a  fair  celptko." 

»  Colpco,  the  calf  of  Ihf  leg  :  "  calpctoa,  i.  e.  eetpeee,  I  e.  bonus  pet,  nl  ptdu." — Certtoc'i  Glottarf. 
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Copnaipe,  ocup  cuchcFKupe,4' 
Cuipem  map  coppaip ; 
TTIid  mip,  ni  tno6  juechmop, 
Ppi  ool  no  oaipaiL" 
CTleipe,  ocup  pachburji, 
Raich  piriip,  huap  bpui^. 
Do  biup  miljican,  ppia  coil, 
81  an  h-ecal  cipp  chuin." 
Catpemam,  ip  copn6ipe, 
Co  mumcepap  cboip. 
Hi  bee  in  mip,  monup  n-opernun, 
Remup  n-imoa  ooib.« 
Doppaipe,  opuich  oelma  are, 
Ceehepn  oipcip  opuic, 
Degma  a  nauppocpa  co  holl, 
t)ponn  a  cuibp«nn  cuic" 
CuiplennaiJ  pell,  pichceallaij, 
In  uuppaioin  atprhuip, 
lp  colpchu  coip  ciarsleip, 


The  trumpeter,  and  cook," 

Let  us  place  in  their  order  ; 

Cheering  mead,  not  a  flatulent  kind, 

To  drink  is  given  them. 

The  house-builder,  and  rath-builder, 

The  raith-Jitheir,  above  the  hruigh, 

To  them  is  given  a  milgitan,"  by  consent, 

'Tis  their  share  every  time. 

Shoemaker  and  turner, 


With  proper  friendship, 

Not  small  the  share,  fierce  work, 

Tho  fat  [part  of  the]  shoulder"  for  them. 

The  door-keeper,  the  noisy  humorous  fool. 

The  fierce  active  kerne, 

Their  duty  is  to  call  aloud, 

The  chine  is  their  share. 

Good  pipers,  chess-players, 

In  the  eastern  eurraidi*," 

A  proper  colptha  is  given  for  their  skill, 


"  Copnuipe  ocup  cuehjaipe — Boo*  of  OUndaiMgk. 
"  Cuccaip,  a  kitchen  :  cuehcharpe,  »  cook. 
41  ppi  ol  no  DU  aiU — Book  of  GUndalomgk. 

«  This  word  u  explained  in  Connac"  Glouary  thui :  "  tTlllj-ecan  .1.  mol-ctncen  .1.  cuic  TTluil,  ooppaoa 
Cerhpac  :  ITlol  dicUv  a  ammpoe  oug  an  ihuil  po  pepab  popp  na  ooimb  .i.  a  raoe  ap,  caoe 
ino  :  iuir.  iieitur  TTioUic."  It  U  alto  explained  in  a  Glouary  in  II.  3.  18  :  "  tTlilgeoaTi  .1.  moUcuicun  ,1. 
cu  ic  ITIoil,  ap  ip  6  aije  oo  bepca  do."  i.  t.  Milgtim,  I  e.  Mvl-euitm,  i.  r.  the  share  of  Mot  [the  door-keeper 
of  Ttmiirl,  for  it  wu  the  lawfql  share  giren  him. 

«  deleaipe  ocup  pacbuiji,  lp  paiopicip  nae  than,  Do  bep  miljjeean  ppiu  coil,  nt  ecal  cip 
can. — Book  of  Glemlalovgh. 

*  Caipemain  maipp  mupi5i,  Co  muncepap  ioip,  Ni  bee,  mln,  n!  mop  n-oemon,  Remop  n- 

imoa  OOlb. — Boo*  of  GUitdaiougk, 

"  Imoa,  ■«  p.  U9,  where  UU«  ii  exprewed  by  ichcop  pemop  in  C-plirmem.  Teige  O'Rody,  in  his  Glow  on 
the  inauguration  Ode  of  Brian  na  Murtha  O'Rourke,  explain!  rmbu  by  the  modern  word  plinnean,  a  shoulder.  It 
is  alio  »o  explained  by  Michael  O'Clery,  and  thui  uted  in  Connac't  Glouary  in  voce  oeoe  :  "  Clai6em  pon  6  ca 
ino  na  lairhe  co  pice  in  ale  pil  icip  in  imoa  acap  in  maec6n."  i.  e.  From  the  extremity  of  the  hand  to 
th-  joint  between  the  mofto  and  the  maetka*  u  called  the  elaUkemk, 

"  DUjatc  auppocpa  co  ol,  Dpono  oiu  cue  ma  cuic—  Book  of  GlmdaUugk. 

"  The  oiridiiu  are  the  two  divisions  of  the  home  on  each  side  of  the  centre.  Each  of  the  airidiiu  contained  eiyht 
inufof,  or  scats,  in  each  of  which  two  persons  sat  at  dinner. 
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Doib  pop  a  meip  cuipcliip.** 

In  put  for  them  on  their  dish. 

ScoUii£i,  ocup  oeogburpe, 

TT10  Kolaighi,  and  the  cupbearer, 

Debpao  caehup  bpij; 

Receive  what  props  their  strength  ; 

£.epp-cpoicc*  ooib  ipcuic  buan, 

A  l*u-chroicht*  U  their  constant  share. 

fo  jlun  puao  if  prg. 

Under  the  knee  of  the  tuadh  and  the  king. 

Ram  ceapoa,  ocup  humaioirj. 

The  rai4  ctrarda,  and  the  braxier, 

lmmupparai  each, 

As  all  assert, 

Do  beip  cpocbaic  meodinooib, 

A  middle  crochaU  is  given  to  then, 

Hi  oepoil  in  yp<i6. 

Not  small  the  dignity. 

Jobainn,  U51,  luao  cen  cnp, 

Smiths,  physicians, — mention  without  satire — 

dipece  nao  bi  paeb, 

A  party  who  are  not  foolish, 

Hoppco  bp«ich  <ip  conuice. 

A  custom  to  be  for  over  in  existence, 

Qp  ooppeiee  moeU 

To  them  is  given  a  morl. 

rrtio  00  chiKietiuib,  ip  luomnaib 

Mead  to  the  tuatha",  and  the  mariners 

•Luaice  oap  muip  njUm, 

Who  sail  over  the  clear  sea. 

ITIilsicGin  001b,  oij-pup  moo, 

A  vtUgitain  for  them,  constant  the  custom. 

Fop  meip  po  oup  cap. 

Upon  a  dish  is  put. 

8aep  chuppaic,  ip  cpeacoipe, 

The  chariot -maker  and  the  crtacoire. 

Cenjaic  pip  ppia  n-oan, 

Abide  true  lo  their  art, 

DUjaic  cam-clmaim  piao  jac  pij, 

Are  entitled  to  a  eam-chnamh  before  each  king, 

Ip  oijpaip  in  otul. 

The  custom  is  constant. 

Cleppamnuig,  pcro  puippeoipe, 

Jugglers,  and  buffoons, 

Sommech  0  n-ypao  n-j;U)ip, 

Pleasant  their  noisy  calling 

Hipp  coimci5  05a  bub  pepp, 

No  better  share  than  theirs. 

Do  bep  colpra  001&." 

A  cotptha  is  given  to  them. 

Cuic  cumci,  ocup  bputjipe, 

The  share  of  the  satirist,  and  braigire. 

Hi  leccap  hi  pnilV, 

Is  not  neglected, 

Hemuip  n-imoa  001b  co  jrpinn, 

The  fat  of  the  shoulder  to  them  pleasantly, 

Hi  oimou  ppi  pamn." 

Not  unpleasant  to  bo  divided. 

10  Cuiplennaij;  peil,  piocheUarg,  I  n-aiproiu  aipchip,  lp  colpca  com,  cia  pipe  jUip,  Pop  ci 
meipp  cuipehep.— jW  aUmdatomgk. 

"  In  H.  i.  16,  col.  MS,  the  ward  tmatkmU  U  explained  u  signifying  tbe  penoni  that  cavern)  the  shields  with  bidei ; 
ud  in  Casn  O'Lochain's  pom,  giieD  above,  page  148,  they  art  called  jrtaracire,  i.  e.  ihieW-miJtera. 

*•  The  preceding  lis  quatrain*  arc  omitted  ia  the  Book  of  Glendalough. 
Cuiccamee  ip  bpaijipe,  Hi  leicchep  i  paill,  Remuji  n-imoa,  nuall  co  gpinn,  Hi  mmoa 
petaino.— Am*  of  Gradate***.  The  braigir.  or  hraigitari,  u  it  1.  written  on  the  groiuvd.puuM  lo  follow,  »u 
obvioculy  a  Buffoon  a>  well  as  the/urereirr  ;  ud  the  different  nature  of  their  buffoonery  it  thus  eiplained  in  (he  Ltabkar 
fl«Wkf,  col.  936 :— "  Puippeopaijj  .1.  00  nlao  an  puippeopacc  ap  a  m-beuUno — 6pigeooipi  .1.  00 
mao  in  bpurjreoopacc  ap  a  conaio."  The  puugt,  however,  will  not  bear  a  translation,  but  tbe  olBce  of  the 
trmgitcri,  as  indicated,  will  be  understood  from  tbe  following  line  of  Duilt  - 

2c2 
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Runnaipe,  oailemnin  oein, 
Raccame  peim  poep," 
In  lancap  ehixt,  pop  lap, 
dp  ooppeei  moel." 
TTleoam  nfmi,  nuall  cen  6ip, 
Rannup  oo  jac  aen, 
6cip  oi  cboem,  oixpaip,  FacN 
Ocup  each  bap  chloen." 
Cio  bee  pi  cac  van  a  chuic, 
In  appannaib  pic, 
lilac  TTluipe  ap  ivouilem,  ap 
h-ipp  he  con  oapp  pic. 
Q  mic,  man  cobpu  in  pleib, 
Pomna  rnolaio  luio, 
Cach  lap  n-aipilliuo  hipenj 
Ppi  pamuguo  ppi  puieh — " 
Ceach  niiocuapca  Rij  Himi, 
Hi  bai  cech  ba  puilliu, 
Qcr  col  D«  cac  oo  oartjniu 
Hoc  a  m-bi  hi  puioiu. 


The  distributor,  tho  swift  cupbearer, 
The  rachtairt  of  free  course, 
In  the  back  of  the  house,  in  the  middle, 
To  them  is  given  a  moel. 
The  balancer  of  heaven,  boundless  wond. 
Distributes  to  each  person, 
Both  to  the  mild,  faithful,  wise, 
And  to  each  unjust  person. 
Though  each  think  his  share  small, 
In  the  divisions  in  which  it  reaches  him, 
The  son  of  Mary  is  our  cupbearer,  01 
It  is  he  who  gives. 
My  son,  if  the  feast  was  cheerful, 
Which  I  have  praised  in  my  poem, 
All  after  being  arranged  inside 
In  comfort  and  pleasure — 
The  Teach  Midhchtunia  of  the  King  of  Heaven, 
There  is  no  house  more  joyful, 
But  except  those  who  do  the  will  of  God 
None  will  be  in  it. 


It  remains  now  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  ground-plans,  or  tables,  illus- 
trating the  preceding  poem,  as  given  in  the  two  MSS.  from  which  it  has  been 
copied;  and,  first,  of  the  more  ancient— that  found  in  the  Book  of  Glendalough. 
As  the  matter  of  these  tables  has,  however,  been  already  to  a  great  extent  ex- 


"  EdtgU  ovm  itl  cuijlto  1tvmbttta."—\*wtlMO,  canto  21,  line  139. 

It  may  not  perbapi  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  a  manor  in  England  ii  >ald  to  have  been  formerly  hold  by  the  tenure  o( 
a  m/ou,  a  njfiahu,  and  a  crtpUta  ventru,  enacted  In  the  pretence  of  the  king. 

«  ThU  word  would  al(fnify  cither  a  lawgiver,  or  a  hcrdrman,  in  which  latter  tenae  it  it  thui  explained  in  O'Clerya 
glouory:  "  Reacenipe  .i.  aooaipe  aooaipe  aipneije."  it.  a  herder  of  cattle.  It  U  obvioualy  wed  in  tab 
mm  here. 

■  Rcmnaipe  cein  oaUmain,  Reccatpe  peim  paep,  In  iapr>up  oje  pop  lap,  Qppoppecee  mael. 
-  ITWoa  mine  nual  caen  am,  Rannatp  oo  cac  oen,  eeip  oi  chaem  oiypaip  p&eh,  Ocup  path 

bap  chaem — B«e*  ef  OlnJaltrngk. 

"  Cio  bee  lacachuan  a  cure,  1m  a  pannaio  pic,  TTVac  t>e  ap  n-oailem,  apcoic,  ipecon  oic. 
Q  meicc  mao  cobpa  in  pleio,  ponma  tnolaio  luio,  lap  na  pulluo  caich  lprij,  ppi  panpijuo 
puio — Book  tf  GhndaJmgk.  There  ii  evidently  »ome  defect  in  the  test  of  theee  concluding  veraet,  u  appear,  from  a 
compariaon  of  the  two  copies.  The  reading  in  the  Book  of  Glend .lough  ii  the  more  correct,  but  It  ii  to  be  regretted  that 
the  larf  quatrain  oftbii  poem  i«  entirely  effaced  In  that  manuscript. 
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plained  in  the  translation  of  the  poem,  it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  resolve 
the  contractions  in  the  text,  and  translate  it  in  the  order  of  the  plan — first 
reading  the  two  external  columns,  and  then  the  two  internal  in  like  manner, 
as  it  appears  from  the  poem  that  the  several  ranks  of  the  household  were 
arranged  in  this  order.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  texts  of  both 
these  tables — which  are  evidently  copied  from  different  originals — not  only 
disagree  from  each  other  in  several  instances,  but  also  from  the  text  of  the  poem 
itself ;  and,  though  these  differences  may  have  arisen  in  part  from  the  careless- 
of  the  transcribers,  it  is  obvious  that  in  some  instances  they  originated  in 
its  to  shape  the  words  of  the  original  documents  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  their  meanings,  and  particularly  in  the  transcript  in  the  Book  of  Glen- 
dalough,  which  is  much  less  accurate  than  that  in  the  Leabhar  Buidhe. 


The  following  are  the 

1.  mayvcaig: — cuinoooib. 

2.  Cpuicemi : — muc-popmuin  ooib. 

3.  ftpiehemain  :— lon-cpoacaie  ooib. 

4.  Suio  lieepi  :— lon-chpuacaie  ooib. 

5.  Cunair*  rucro :—  Up-cpuacaie  ooib 

6.  Ollam  pileo  : — loapx  ooib. 

7.  Gnpoch  pileo: — cam-enmm  ooib. 

8.  &piuga  cecoc : — loapg  od. 

9.  Quycappaippi : — poichnech  o4. 
10.  puoi,ocupopuio,  ocup commilro:- 

eha  ooib. 

II. 


in  the  external  division  to  the  left : 

in  : — mind*  for  them. 

pig's  shoulder  for  them, 
i  lon-chmachaif  for  them. 
Professors  of  literature  :— 


'  for  them. 
Ollavc-pools : — ■  loarg  for  them. 
Anroth-poett : — a  crooked  bone  for  them. 
Briuga  cetoch        loarg  for  him. 
Augtartairti  >— a  roichnech  for  him. 
Augurs,  and  druids,  and  comntilid: — a  cotptha  fur 


House-builders,  i 
them. 


In  the  external  division  to  the  right : 


12.  Qpaio:— cuirro  tx5ib 


Charioteers  :—cvind  for  them. 


'  Cumo,  or  CUtrm,  i*  the  plural  ot  CUnn,  which  i«  explained  COpp,  the  body,  in  all  the  Olonarica. 
1  Cpuachaic   See  note  3,  page  208. 
'  f-ep-cripuachaie,  iteak  of  the  thigh. 

•  The  BrmghaUh  Crtec*.  or  Ctadaek,  I.e.  the  centurion  BngkakU,,  or,  Brughaidli  of  the  hundred*,  oat  to  called,  ac- 
cording"  to  the  £eaMar  Buidht,  col.  921 ,  became  be  wta  bound  by  the  law  to  hare  one  hundred  alaret,  or  labourer!,  and 
one  hundred  of  each  kind  of  catlle  and  other  animal,,  aa  cow«,  banet,  pip,  iheep,  goali,  houada,  cala,  hen.,  gnu-. 
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13.  8egumni  : — muc  popmuin  ooib. 

14.  Oipig  popjaiU :— lon-cpuachaie  ooib. 

15.  ITIuiprj: — lon-cpuacaic  ooib. 

16.  Qtpe  aipo  :— loops  od. 

17.  aipi  oepa:— loap5o<5. 

18.  CU  : — cam-chnaim  oo. 

19.  Sencaio  : — cam-chrvaim  06. 

20.  Oipc  echca  :— muc-popmuin  oo. 

21.  Cano  :— cam-cnuim  oo. 

2-2.  CIipi  oepu,  ocup  oopp: — colpcha  ooib. 

23.  mace  pupmio.ocuppochloc:— lp-chpua- 
chair;  ooib. 

24.  Cuchchaipi,  ocup  mioimip  : — pemup 
n-imou  ooib. 

25.  Rarhbuije,  ocup  obpurje  :— miljeran 
ooib. 

2fi.  Hlaipis,  ocupclaoaipi  :—  pemup  rwimoa 
ooib. 

In  the  internal 

27.  Ranmiipe  : — THacl  ooib. 

28.  CupUnnaij  : — colpoa  ooib. 

29.  Scolaijir :— Up-chpuachaie  ooib. 

30.  5°°a'nn :— mael  ooib. 

31 .  Cuaraie :  — miljecain  ooib. 

32.  Cappcie  paep:_ cam-chnaim  ooib. 

33.  Cleppamnaij  : — Colpcha  ooib. 

34.  Copnuipi,  ocup  bunmpt : — mini  mm  cono 
ooib. 

35.  Rannaipi,'   ocup  lapcaipi  : — milseean 
ooib. 

3ti.  Caipemain,  ocup  copcaipi — pemup  n- 

imrxi  OOlB. 


Huntsmen : — a  pig's  shoulder  for  them. 
-^•  5  jorgaiu. — a  um-cnruacriail  tor  mem. 
Muirig  .J— a  lon-ckruaehail  for  them. 
Aire  aird  : — a  loarg  for  him. 
Aire  deta  .-—a  loarg  for  him. 
di ; — a  crooked  bono  for  him. 
Historian : — a  crooked  bone  for  him. 
Airt-tchta  } — a  pig's  shoulder  for  him. 
Cano : — a  crooked  bone  for  him. 
Aire  deta,  and  don  I — a  eolptha  for  them. 
Mace  fvnmd,*aAfochloc:— an  tr-cAmocAoi/ for 
them. 

Cooks,  and  midimir  .■" — the  fat  [part  of  the]  shoul- 
der for  them. 
Rath-builder,  and  obraige : — a  milgelan  for  them. 

Mairiguid  cladairi  .-—the  fat  [part  of  the]  shoul- 
der for  them. 

[.vision  to  the  left: 

Distributors  :— a  mael  for  them. 
Pipers : — a  colpda  for  them. 
Scolaigt  .*—a  Ut-chrvachait  for  them. 
Smiths  : — a  mael  for  them. 
Shield-maker* : — a  mxlgeUm  for  them. 

Jugglers : — a  eolptha  for  them. 

Trumpeters,  and  footmen: — cheering  mead  abund- 
antly for  them. 

Distributors,  and  fishermen  :— a  mitgttan  for 
them. 

Shoemakers,  and  tatcairi:— the  fat  [part  of  the] 
shoulder  for  them. 


>  Thi.  word  ■•  written  K^ri*  III  the  table  in  the  ieoifcor  B.Ukt,  sod.  «  it  would  appear,  mora  correctly. 

'■  Midimir  i.  a  miatakr  of  the  transcriber,  as  will  »Pp««r  from  the  other  Ublc,  and  from  the  poem. 

'  These  namo»  srr  obriouily  incorrectly  copied,  u  Amaafn  it  giren  before.  In  the  tabic  in  the  Ltabhar  Buuiht  they 
arc  moTt correctly  written  Rmnaipe  ocup  Hapcaipe,  which  would  tignify  engraven  and  wt,  or  ring,  maken— ihc 
*ord  tuuc  meaning  » collar,  bracelet,  or  ear-ring— any  ring  thai  opened. 

•  Thcw  wordv  are  wrliien  caipemam  ocup  copnoipe,  or  ihocroskcri  and  turner*,  in  the  table  in  the  Stsfiav 
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In  the  internal  division  to  the  right. 


•17.  Reccaipe  : — mael  ooib. 

38.  Piocellaig : — colpetia  ooib. 

39.  Oeogbaipe  : — Up-chpuachaic  ooib. 

40.  Umuioto  : — ip-chpuachaic  ooib. 

41.  tVecro  — mael  ooib. 

42.  tuamcnpi  : — milgtean  ooib. 

43.  Cpcccaipi :— cam-cnaiin  ooib. 

44.  ftpaijecopi : — pemup  n-imoa  ooib. 
45  Opueh  p»j 
46.  Doppaipi  | 


Herdsmen: — ■  mael  for  them. 
Chess-players : — a  cviptha  for  them. 
Drink.bearers :— a  lei-chrvachait  for  them. 
Brariers : — an  ir-ehruachait  for  them. 
Physicians : — a  mael  for  them. 
Mariners  :_  milgttan  for  them. 
Crtccairi : — a  crooked  bone  for  them. 
Braigttori:— the  fat  [part  of  the]  shoulder  for  them. 
King's  fools  :_backs  for  ll.em. 

i  for  them. 


The  following  are  the 


47.  Oobock 

48.  Oalemain 

49.  tappo-p. 

50.  6ip  bpui 

51.  Omil. 

52.  L*r 

53.  tocee. 


el  ooib. 


in  the  central  division  of  the  house  :— 
Vat. 

Cup-bearers :— a  mael  for  them. 

Flame  [of  the  lamp.] 

Spit. 

Waiter. 

Thigh  [the  piece  of  meat  which  the  dead  is  roast- 
ing] 

Flame  [of  the  fire.] 


An  entry  written  over  this  ground-plan  in  the  Book  of  Glcndalough,  pre- 
serves the  name  and  pedigree  of  the  builder  of  Teach  Miodhchuarta.  It  runs 
thus  :— "  Nuctoo  mac  paelcon  mic  ailoore  mic  Chuacaio  mtc  Caicr 
caeocchinD  cecna  pep  lap  n-oepnao  eech  mop  miOcuapooa  cm  rup  tn 
h-Gpimi."  i.  c.  Nuado,  the  son  of  Faelchu,  son  of  Alldoit,  son  of  Tuathaid,  son 
of  Caitt  Catotchcnn,  was  the  first  man  by  whom  the  great  house  of  Midhchttarddu 
was  first  erected  in  Ireland. 

The  references  in  the  second  ground-plan  are  as  follows  : — 

In  the  external  division  to  the  left. 

1 .  mapcaig,  no  apaio,  ocup  moep  : — cuinrv  Horsemen,    or  charioteers,  aod  stewards: — 
ooib.  eui'nn  for  them. 

2.  Cpuicepe,  ocup  cimpanaich  :—  roue-pop-  Harpers,  and  tympanies  :— a  pig's  shoulder  for 
mum  ooib. 


»  In  the  LfMur  B*Mu  thu  word  is  more  correctly  -ritttn  fcerfc  phyikian.. 
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3.  6piehemcnn : — lon-chpoicha  ooib.'  Brehons : — a  lon-chroichti'  for  them. 

4.  8ut  liepi : — lon-cpoichci.  Professor  of  literature  : — a  lon-chroichti. 
Canaipe"  puao :— lep-cpochaie,  no  ppim    Tanist  professor  : — a  U^chrochait,    or  prtm- 


.5.  Oltam  pileo : — loapcc  oo.  OlUve-poct :' — a  loarcc  for  him. 

QVipud :— cam-cnaim.  Anrudh? — a  crooked  bone. 

6.  ftpiu^u,'  ocupcnpe  cuipi :'— rLapacc  ooib.  Briugu,  and  airt  tuiti:—*  laracc  f< 

7.  Quyccrppaip  : — muc-popmutn.  Augtartair : — a  pig's  shoulder. 
CT  canaipi :— cam-cnaim.  His  Unist : — a  crooked  bone. 

8.  Fairhi,  opuroe,  ©cup  comail :— cotpcha  Augurs,  druids,  and  corneal  .-—a  colptha  for  them, 
ooib. 

.0.  dilcepi,  pafp,  ocup  paip-chupan,  House-builder,  carpenter,  and  nur-churan,  and 
ocup  pachbuige  :— h-ip-cpocei  ooib.»  rath-builder: — an  ir-crochti  for  them. 


'  It  ii  Mated  In  the  Ltabkar  Buidkt,  p.  911,— that  a  Brehon,  who  knew  the  three  Urlat  or  dialects,  i.e.  of  the 
fmekat,  of  poetry,  and  of  the  ttigknm,  or  general  literature,  had  the  tame  rank  and  stipend  with  the  airtek  raid. 

*  6on  U  explained  by  O'NeacbUin,  the  hip,  and  lon-laipje,  the  thin  and  thigh  ;  but  cpocdic  it  not  ex- 
plained in  any  Irish  dictionary.  It  appean,  bowcTer,  from  the  context  of  many  passages  in  which  the  word  orcun, 
that  it  means  a  UtaA.  Con-cpocaie  then  means  the  hip  steak ;  Up-cjiocuie,  the  thigh  steak;  ip.cpococ, 
tbe  rump  steak  (  pptrh-cpochaie,  the  prime  steak. 

*  Vallancey  deciphers  rui  tilri  and  layout  nod  thu*— suitors'  and  toman,  &nd  translates  them  "Heralds  and  Tsraans," 
which  latter  word  he  afterward*  explain*  in  a  note  as  signifying  magicians.  But  ssri  lilri  is  used  throughout  the  Irish 
Annals  to  signify  "  a  man  of  letters,  a  teacher  of  general  literature,"  and  latum  nod,  erroneously  read  tamam  by  Val- 
lancey,  who  obviously  mistook  eon.  the  contraction  tor  Ctmaipe,  tor  toman,  means  that  person  who  was  intended  to 
succeed  the  tut  litri  in  bis  profession.  It  is  stated  in  the  Ltahkar  Btddkt,  that  the  Jnti  litri,  otherwise  called  /tar 
Itigkinn,  or  professor,  or,  ss  Colgao  translates  it,  nhoUutieut,  had  the  same  dignity  with  the  chief  of  a  Mocha  red  or 
barony.  His  Unist  or  intended  successor  had  the  same  dignity  with  the  airtci  ard;  the  oe-soi,  otherwise  called 
farctdlaidk,  i.  e.  teacher,  had  the  same  dignity  with  the  airtek /^gili  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  the  ttaraUk,  or  historio- 
grapher, who  waa  the  fourth  in  rank  under  the  tui  litri,  bad  the  same  rank  with  the  airtek  dtua. 

*  Vallancey  explains  this  professor  of  the  fit,  but  the  tdlamk-fU  means  the  head  poet,  or  chief  poet. 

9  Vallancey  leave*  this  untranslated  and  unexplained,  but  its  meaning  is  put  beyond  dispute  in  Comae's  Glossary  : 
"  Onpur,  i.  e.  noma  ttctmdi  grodai  poelanm." 

*  6piU  ju  generally  written  bpujdio,  means  a  public  victualler,  a  farmer. 

'  Ctipe  or  aipec  is  explained  in  the  Olosssrles  of  Cormae  and  O'Clery,  as  a  gencml  nsmc  for  every  degree  of  the 
nobility  in  a  country  :  Ctinm  COICceno  each  ^[taoa  placha  I  cuutc.— Car.  Olou.  It  appear*  from  the  Brehon 
law*  that  there  were  seven  degrees  of  airtek*  in  Ireinnd,  and  named,  I ,  airi  data ;  S,  airi  eektai ;  3,  otX  are) ;  4,  airt 
tuitii  i.airtforggaiU;  6,  Tanaui  rig*;  7,  rigk.  See  H.  3.  18,  p.  3.  col.  I.  In  tbe  account  of  these  seven  degrees, 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  fol.  18J,  the  next  in  rank  to  tbe  king  is  called  ri-nirtaek,  which  waa  another  name 
for  the  unist. 

*  In  the  Ltabkar  Buidkt  Ucain,  coL  SSI,  it  uqHtn.,  a  curious  cUsriAration  of  the*e  tradesmen  1*  given.    The  most 
I  of  them  is  called  oilamh  nadk  takrti,  L  r.  oltavc  or  liead  lrad«man,  who  was  the  builder  of  tbe  daimliagt 

it,  that  is  of  stone  churches  and  penitentiaries.  He  is  described  aa  equal  in  dignity  with  the  airtek  ard. 
The  builder  of  duirtheackt  only  is  ranked  with  the  airtek  desta.  The  next  in  point  of  rank  aAer  these  are  the  chariot- 
makers,  the  house-builders,  the  smiths,  the  engravers,  and  luatkaiU  or  shield-makers,  all  of  whom  are  ranked  with  the 
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10.  Oopnciipi,  ocup  bummpi,*  no  ciilcepi  :— 
two  mip  ooib. 

11.  Rinnaipe,"  ocup  xapcuipe  : — milgtirim 
ooib. 

12.  Ciiipunum,  ocup  ropnop*:" — pemup 
n-imou  ooib. 


Trumpeters,  and  footmen,  or  hou«c-builders : — 

cheering  mead  for  them. 
Engravers,  and  ring-makers: — a  milgalan  for 

them. 

Shoemakers,  and  lumen: — the  fat  [part  of  the] 


13.  apeno:. 
TTToep :— cuino  oo. 

14.  SegutnnI; — muc-popmuin  ooib. 

15.  Oipe  popgill: — lon-chpoichce  ooib. 
It).  Ruipi : — lon-cpoichee  ooib. 

Rij5an,ocuppi  puipeuch: — Icp-cpoichee. 


1 7.  Cdpe  apo  : — loapc  ooib. 
Cli : — cum-chnairn  ooib. 

18.  Qipe  euipi :  cum-cnaim. 
Sencha  : — loapc  oo. 

19.  Clipe  oepa  : — colprrxt  ooib. 
Oop  : — muc-popmuin.  Vet  tic  : 
Soip,  ocup  oipi5  echra. 

20.  Fotloc:— h-ip-cpoicce  oo.  No: 
uipe  oepa. 


Iu  the  external  division  to  the  right. 

Charioteers  :— crooked  bones  for  them. 
Steward  : — ruiW  for  him. 
Hunters :— a  pig'*  shoulder  for  them. 
Aire  forgill  :  —a  lon-chroichU  for  them, 
xfuin  :" — a  lon-chnnchte  for  them. 
Queen,  and  royal  ruirtach  .•— a  let-ckroichle  [for 
them." 

Aire  ai-rf : — a  Icare  for  them. 
Cli  .-"—a  crooked  bone  for  them. 
A  ire  tuiti : — a  crooked  bone. 
Historian  :— a  loarc  for  him. 
Aire  dtta  : — a  cotpiha  for  them. 
Dot ;'« — a  pig's  shoulder.    Or  thus  : 
Carpenters,  and  airig  echta. 
Fochioc." — an  ir-croichte  for  him.  Or: 
aire  deia. 


taaiat  As-atrrra.  The  mil  after  these  are  the  turncrt,  ring-makers,  embroiderers  or  .hoc-makers,  nrmmiret,  anil  fi.hr r- 
men,  all  of  whom  are  floated  with  s  ft  or  midhadi  of  the  lowest  rank,  if  they  be  lawful,  thai  is,  if  they  hate  learned  their 
arts  according  to  law;  but,  if  they  be  unlawful,  they  have  no  rank,  and  receive  no  salary.  The  salary  of  each  waj 
four  tcrtkaU. 

'  Vallancey  traniUtea  this  "  the  sacrificing  priest  and  his  attendants  "  but  COpnoTpe,  vhich  iideiived  from  copn, 
a  born,  means  clllwr  a  rup-bearer,  or  a  trumpeter,  and  bumnlpe  i>  always  used  to  signify  a  footman,  or  messenger, 
ll  is  (has  ciplalned  by  O'Clery,  who  was  a  perfect  matter  of  the  ancient  Irish  language :  "  6umnipe  .1.  ^lollu  cupaip, 
eaclac  no  coipioe,"  L  e.  Bmmirt,  a  messenger,  envoy,  or  footman. 

Irish  MSS.  in  the  sense  of  career,  or  engraeer,  and  in  no  other. 

"  Vallancey  has  joined  the  word  pemup  with  copnope,  and  so  translated  it,  turners  in  nsrn  wood;  but  the 
adjective  pemup,  fat.  it  joined  with  I  mod  throughout,  as  can  be  proved  from  the  poem. 

ThU  word  is  thus  tiplamod  in  OXlery's  Glontary :  '«  Ruiptg— pr$  no  Cijcoppo,"  L  e.  a  king,  or  lord.  It  it 
I  to  used  to  denote  a  champion. 

"  Cli,  a  poet  of  the  third  order. — See  Conssr'i  Gawory. 

"  Dot,  a  poet  of  the  fourth  order. — See  Ctrasse's  Clot  my.  ' 
>•  FttUt,  a  poet  of  the  lowest  rsnk— Sec  Censor's  Giumr,. 
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Cooks,  and  creccoirt,  or  cornaire  :—midh  mir. 


21.  Cuchcaipe,  ocup  cpeccoipe,  no 
copnaipe  : — mio  mip. 

22.  Rachbuigi,  ocup  oblarpe  :— 
miljieain  ooib. 

23.  Cfipe  echea  :— muc-popmuin. 
Canu :— cnm-cnaim. 

24.  ITluipiji,  ocup  clapaiji  : — pemuip 
n-imba. 


Rath-builder,  and  obtain  :"s — 

a  milgitan  for  them. 
Aire  echta :— «  pig's 
Canu  .* — a  crooked  bone. 
Muirighi,  and  clasaighi  : 


fat  [part  of  the] 


In  the  internal  division  to  the  left. 


2.5.  Cuiplinnatj  :— colpcha  ooib. 
26'.  Scolarge  :— lepp-cpoichee  ooib. 


27.  Ceapoa: — h-ip-qioichee  ooib. 
26.  £obainn  : — mael  ooib. 

29.  Cuachaic: — mil^irain  ooib. 

30.  Sueip  cappac      miljicain  ooib. 

31 .  Cleppamnai^ :— eolpea  moicce  ooib. 

32.  Cainee  : — pemuip  n-imoa  ooib. 


3,3.  Piocheallaij: — colprha  ooib. 
3-J.  Ueogbaipe  : — lep-chpoichci  ooib. 

35.  h-umaioio: — h-ip-cpoichci  ooib. 
Ommicc : — h-ip-cpoichci  ooib. 

36.  Cergi,  ocup  luamaipe: — mael  ooib. 

37.  tuamaipe : — milgtcain  ooib. 

38.  Cpeacoipe : — cam-cnumu  ooib,  no 
colpcha  muicci. 

39.  Puippeoipe  : — eolpea  mucc  ooib. 
10.  ftpaiyieoipe  :— pemuip  n-imoa  ooib. 


Piper* : — a  colptha  for  them. 
Scolaige.-—*  Ut-chroichU  for  them. 
Artisans:"— an  ir-chroiekte  for  them. 
Smiths  | — a  mael  for  them. 
Shield-makers  : — a  miigitan  for  them. 
Chariot-makers  :— a  milgitan  for  them. 
Jueglcrs: — a  pig's  colptha  for  them. 
Satirists :— the  fat  [part  of  the]  shoulder  for  them. 

In  the  internal  division  to  the  right. 


Chess-players :— a  colptha  for  them. 
Drink-bearers : — a  let-chroichti  for  I 
Braiicrs  :— an  ir-chrvichti  for  them. 
Fools :— an  ir-chroichti  for  them. 
Physicians,  and  mariners : — a  mael  for  them. 
Mariners  : — a  milgitain  for  them. 
Creacoire: — crooked  bones  for  them,   or  pig* 
colptha. 

Buffoons  : — a  pig's  colptfia  for  them. 

t  .-—the  fat  [part  of  the]  shoulder  for 


"■  No  authority  hit  been  found  to  explain  this  ward.  It  it  written  obpaige  in  the  table  in  the  I 
and  would  appear  lo  be  formed  from  the  word  obtlip,  a  work,  labour,  and  to  ilgnify  an  i 
perhnpa  hoOK-buildera. 

'•  The«  word,  in  their  compound  or  derivatm  form,  are  not  found  in  any  dictionaries  but  there  can  be  little,  if  any, 
I  they  are  formed  from  mup,  a  wall,  and  clcrp,  a  trench,  and  .ignify  wali-buitdera  and  tjenth  maker*.  The 
I  mmrighi,  would  Indeed  (ignify  a  mariner ;  but,  aa  thia  data  ia  eliewhere  cxpreaied  in  the  table,  under  the  word 

uld  not  be  uird  in  that  teiife  here. 
"  In  the  UtUa,  BMhf  l^m,  it  U  .uted  that  the  herd,  worked  in  gold  and  ailrer  only.    In  f  Uter  and  Lower 
maugk,  thi.  ,o,d  i.  no-  only  app.ied  to  ,  tinker,  and  it  U  proUM,  that  the  modem  linker  la,  In  a  modiHed  and 


Corjna 
det,a«d 


>e  of  the 
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In  the  Jarthar,  or  back  of  the  house. 

41.  Rannaipe  :— mael  ooib.  Distributor*  (or  divider*)  :— a 

42.  trailemain  :— mael  ooib.  Cupbearers :— a  mael  for  them. 

43.  Rechcoipe  : — mael  ooib.  Herdsmen  : — a  mael  for  them. 

At  the  left  side  of  the  door. 

44.  Oopraipe  pij- : — ocup  opoinn  ooib.  Tho  king's  doorkeepers : — and 

At  the  right  side  of  the  door. 
45  Dpuich  pig:" — opomanma  001B.  The  king's  fools: — backs  for 

In  the  central  division  of  the  house. 

Cerve.  Fire." 
tkibac.  Vat. 
Cainnel.  Candle. 
6ocapn.  Lamp, 
h-eplapcaich."  Common  HalL 

Oopup.  Door. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  occasional  disagreement  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
preceding  tables,  that  they  are  not  copied  from  the  same  original;  and  the  infe- 
rence is  unavoidable,  that  both  are  only  attempts  of  the  old  scribes  to  shew  the 
arrangements  of  the  Dining-hall,  at  Tara,  as  derived  from  bardic  traditions,  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  customs  still  prevalent  among  the  Irish  kings  and  great  lords 
in  their  own  times.  That  these  ancient  customs  were  indeed  preserved  to  the 
times  of  the  writers  of  the  poems,  has  been  already  shewn  from  the  statement  of 
the  poet  Cuan  O'Lochain ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  were  perpe- 
tuated, though  on  a  limited  scale,  in  the  household  of  every  chief,  not  only  in 
Ireland,  but  also  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  late  even  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  this  fact  a  curious  evidence  is  given  by  Martin,  in  his  Description 
of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  p.  109.  After  stating  that  « their  antient 
leagues  of  friendship  were  ratify'd  by  drinking  a  drop  of  each  other's  blood,  which 
was  commonly  drawn  out  of  the  little  finger,"  and  that  "this  was 


■  "Opuc  .1.  Oinrhie,  quaii  Oipar*  .1.  cm  piac  paip  Ina  cincaib." — Ctrmoe't  Ghttary. 
**  Three  fire- place*  are  marked  in  the  second  ground-plan. 

"  IbU  word  is  ocX  found  in  any  dictionary,  or  MS.  glossary  j  bat  it  appears  obviously  to  be  a  compound  of  the  words 
Cplap,  or  Uplap,  »  Boor,  or  lull,  and  cUIC,  the  gecMre  of  cac,  the  whole,  the  people  or  1 

2d2 
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observ'd  as  a  sacred  bond" — a  custom,  the  antiquity  of  which  in  Ireland  has 
been  shewn  at  p.  121  in  this  memoir — he  adds,  that  "before  mony  became  cur- 
rent, the  chieftains  in  the  Isles  bestow'd  the  cow's  head,  feet,  and  all  the  entrails 
upon  their  dependents  ;  such  as  the  physician,  orator,  poet,  bard,  musicians,  8$c. 
and  the  same  was  divided  thus :  the  smith  had  the  head,  the  piper  had  the,  8$c." 
And  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  a  remnant  of  these  ancient  usages 
is  preserved  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  to  this  day,  namely,  that  when  a  farmer 
kills  a  beef  or  pig,  it  is  customary  to  send  the  head  to  the  smith,  whose  kitchen 
often  presents  the  spectacle  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  heads  obtained  in  this 
manner. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  first  or  more  ancient  of  these  tables,  which 
requires  some  more  particular  illustration  than  a  mere  explanation  of  its  name — 
the  Bir  bruinneas,  or  spit  on  which  the  danl,  or  waiter,  is  roasting  a  les,  or  round 
of  beef!  That  the  ancient  Irish  used  instruments  of  this  description  for  cooking 
is  satisfactorily  proved  from  innumerable  evidences  found  in  the  most  ancient 
MSS.,  and  the  spits  used  in  the  Teach  Miodhchuartn  at  Tara  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  a  particular  description,  and  even  the  names  of  their  supposed  fabricators, 
or  perhaps  inventors,  have  been  preserved  by  the  bards.  How  far,  indeed,  these 
descriptions  may  be  worthy  of  historic  credit  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader ;  but  they  are,  under  any  circumstances,  worthy  of  preservation,  as 
evidences  of  the  notions  of  mechanics  existing  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
writers,  and  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  adduced  here  in  connexion  with 
so  many  other  illustrations  of  this  locality. 

The  spit,  represented  in  the  plan  or  table  alluded  to,  is  called  Bir-bruinnens — 
but  though  the  word  bir,  which  appears  cognate  with  the  Latin  veru,  undoubtedly 
means  a  spit,  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  bruinneas  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  no 
explanation  of  it  has  hitherto  been  found.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may 
mean  roasting,  as  the  word  seems  to  have  some  affinity  to  the  German  brennen, 
to  burn ;  or  it  may  be  formed  from  the  word  bjiuinn,  a  caldron,  as  explained  by 
O'Clery,  and  mean  boiling,  roasting,  or  cooking  generally,  as  the  ancient  Irish  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  distinct  words  to  express  roasting  and  boiling.  It  appears 
from  notices  found  in  other  MSS.  that  the  spit  at  Tara  was  known  by  another 
name,  partly  derived  from  that  of  its  inventor,  namely,  Bir  Neehin,  or  Dechin, 
the  spit  of  Dechin,who,  according  to  these  authorities,  was  the  chief  smith  of 
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Tara  in  the  time  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns  ;  as  in  the  following  passage  from 
the  Leabhar  Buidhe,  H.  2.  1G,  col.  245. 

Inoedin  giiaehach  in  Oa£oa  oo  gpep  in 


The 


inneoin  of  the  Daghda  hero. 

tho  chief  smith 


Bir  Nechin  here :  Nechin 
of  Temur.  He  was  the  6rsl 
Teach  Atidchuarla,  so  that  he  sunk  tho  spot  where 
a  fire  should  rise,  and  he  made  a  spit  with  motion 
that  it  might  reach  the  fire,  and  that  it  might  coil 
into  its 


6ip  Nechin  in  po  .1.  Neichen  ppi.n-joba 
na  Cempac.  Ip  e  cecna  500a  oo  po  chinjj 
hi  Cech  TTIiochuupcu,  conio  po  puipmeuo 
in  aipm  ap  na  poicheo  ceinio,  co  n-oeipjine 
bip  co  luo  co  moo  poicheao  ceinio,  ocup 
co  cimpaij-eo  in  a  oupunn  ran  aili. 

This  spit,  as  well  as  one  of  another  description,  called  Inneoin  an  Daghdha, 
or  the  spit  of  the  Daghdha,  is  thus  noticed  in  another  ancient  MS.  in  the  same 
library,  H.  3.  18,  p.  133. 

Inneoin  of  the  Daghdha,  There  is  no  fixed 
situation  for  it,  but  it  used  to  lie  with  the  cinders 
and  rise  with  the  flame ;  and  its  leadltb  used  to  he 
on  the  back  of  each  man  on  the  next  day. 

It  was  Goivnonn  that  made  the  Bir  Deichen. 
It  was  Drinnc,  the  son  of  Luchuir,  who  made  the 
Inneoin  of  the  Daghdha  ;  and  it  was  thus :  a 
stick  at  each  end  of  it,  and  its  axle  was  wood,  and 
its  wheel  was  wood,  and  its  body  was  iron ;  and 
there  were  twice  nine  wheels  on  its  axle,  that  it 
might  turn  the  faster,  and  there  were  thirty  spits 
out  of  it,  and  thirty  hooks,  and  thirty  spindles, 
and  it  was  as  rapid  as  the  rapidity  of  a  stream 
in  turning  :  and  thrice  nine  spils,  and  thrice  nine 
cavities  (or  pots,)  and  ono  spit  for  roasting,  and 
one  wing  used  to  set  it  in  motion. 

These  cooking  instruments,  together  with  a  third  called  Fulacht  na  Mor- 
righna,  or  the  spit,  or  cooker,  of  the  great  queen,  are  also  noticed  in  a  fragment 
of  the  Brchon  Laws  in  the  same  MS.,  and  on  the  same  page. 


Inoeoin  in  Oagoa.  Hoco  nuilcinoeo  puls- 
ion ruPP'>  °cc  P°  Weo  Pe  SP'F'S  ocur 
po  eipjeb  pe  lapaip ;  ocup  oo  bio  a  lecrob 
up  mum  jjuc  ptp  up  na  mupach. 

goibneno  ip  &  00  pinoe  in  &ip  t)eicen. 
Opinoe,  mac  f.ucuip,  ip  e  oo  pinoe  Inoeoi 
inDujoa;  ocupipumlaio  po  bi,  ocupmaioe 
jaca  cino  01,  ocup  cpano  a  mol,*  ocup  cpann 
u  por,  ocup  lapano  a  copp;  ocupoo  baoup  oa 
not  poch  in  u  mol,  50  mao  luachaioe  05 
impoo,  ocup  epieu  bip  00  bio  upp,  ocup 
epicn  opol,  ocup  epieu  peppao,  ocup  com 
lucnj  pe  luap  ppocha  aj  impoo :  ocup  epi 
nai  m-bepa,  ocup  epi  rial  will,  ocup  aen 
bip  pe  puineo,  ocup  aen  pjictc  po  cuipeo  ap 
luch  hi. 


Ip  pi  opume  nana  olejaip  oo'n  5obamo  This  is  the  druine  dana  which  is  due  to  the 


•  The  word  mol  it  11cm  u*cd  in  Ireland 
teitie  in  Conrac'i  Glossary. 


(be  «lc  or  tlufter  .  mill,  udlt  U  used  In  the  | 
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in  eon  am  eneclano  comlan  do,  .i.  6ip  t>eu 
chen,  ocup  ITlulace  [recte  fulacc]  na  lTlop- 
pnjna,  ocup  Inoeoin  in  t)ajoa.  6ip  tfeichin, 
.1.  btp  po  bat  CIJ5  Oeichin,  50 ba  po  bat  1 
Cempaij;  ocuppo  poicheo  o  ppuifltoso  cet- 
nio,  1C1  jmioduu[itu, ocup  po  eeijteu  uipn^ri 
Cnji  miocuapea  aip,  ocup  po  cuilleo  'n  a 
pbopan  ap  na  mapach. 

pulachc  namop-prjna.  Cpi  biaoa  atp 
ptoe,.i. btao  bputehe,  ocup  biab  om,  ocup  im; 
ocup  ni  ba  luipji  in  biao  bpuici,  ocup  ba 
bpuici  in  biao  om,  ocup  n(  ba  lejra  in 
r-im,  act  umail  bud  coip. 


smith  when  his  fall  remuneration  is  given  hint, 
viz.  \Bir  Deichen,  and  FtUacht  na  Mor-righna, 
and  the  InneoU  of  the  Daghdha.  Bir  Deichen, 
i.  e.  a  spit  which  belonged  to  Deichen,  a  smith  who 
was  at  Temur;  and  it  reached  from  the  roof  to  the 
fire,  in  Teach  Midchuarta,  and  the  airig(he*  of 
Teach  Midchuarta  used  to  be  warmed  on  it,  and 
it  used  to  return  into  its  purse  on  tho  next  day. 

Fvlacht  na  Mor-righna.  Three  kinds  of 
victuals  on  it,  i.e.  dressed  victuals,  and  raw  victuals, 
and  butter ;  and  the  dressed  food  was  not  burned, 
and  the  raw  food  was  dressed,  and  the  butter 
was  not  dissolved,  but  as  was  proper. 


The  Fulacht  na  Mor-righna  is  also  noticed  in  the  MS.,  H.  2.  16,  col.  245, 
as  follows : 


fuluchena  mop-pij-na  in  po,  .i.  bloj  oi 
peoil  h-uim  ocup  up  aili  oi  peoil  ponuichi, 
ocup  mip  n-immi  <ppe  ;  ocup  ni  lejno  an 
fm,  ocup  ba  ponuichi  un  om,  ocup  ni  ba 
loipcchi  un  bpuichi,  ocup  moale  no  bicip  u 
cpiup  pop  In  m-bip. 

t)o  oechutup  cpa  ijr.  cuici  peom,  oo 
cunnjio  lnoeoine  oo  oenam  ooib,  apboip  01- 
bepguib,  .i.  Inneoin  ocup  .ix.  n-aiple  tnci, 
ocup  oo  bepeo  each  oib"  a  aipil  'n  a  laim 
caneergoipcaiocht,  ocup  conopiccip  cac  oib 
pop  a  coppa  ppi  ap  aili  oiu  lue  ;  ocup  no 
ehocabeha  co  m-bu  com  upo  ppi  pep  in  can 
bu  aoluicc,  ocup  ni  ba  aipoiu  op  cenio  oloap 
oopn  can  aili  pop  na  copaib  ceena,  cen  lec- 
pao,  cen  efmoibt :  oeicbep  pon  ap  bu  iapn 
a  nomiHi. 


Ftducht  na  Mor-righna  here,  i.e.  a  piece  of  raw 
meat  and  another  of  dressed  meat,  and  a  bit  of 
butter  on  it ;  and  the  butter  did  not  melt,  the 
raw  was  dressed,  and  the  dressed  was  not  burned, 
even  though  the  three  were  together  on  the 
spit. 

There  went  to  her  [i.  e.  Mor-righain]  on  one 
occasion  nine  persons,  to  request  that  an  Inneoin 
would  be  made  for  them,  for  they  were  outlaws, 
i.e.  an  Inneoin  with  nine  ribs  in  it,  and  each  of  them 
carried  his  own  rib  in  his  hand  wherever  he  went, 
until  night,  and  they  joined  them  all  together  on 
its  posts  when  they  met  at  the  close  of  the  day  ; 
and  it  used  to  lie  raised  to  the  height  of  a  man 
when  it  was  desirable,  and  it  was  not  higher  over 
the  fire  at  another  time  than  a  fist  on  the  same 
posts,  without  breaking  without  diminishing:  the 


To  proceed  now  with  the  remaining  features :  the  monuments  next  de- 
scribed in  the  prose,  as  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Teach  Miodhchuarta, 


*  Airightht,  i.  c.  the  respectire  shares  in  portiom  allotlnt  la  the  different  tanlu. 
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are  Mur  na  d-tri  g-Cogur,  or  the  Mur,  or  Wall,  of  the  Three  Conspiracies,  and 
Lia  na  b-Fian,  or  the  Stone  of  the  Heroes,  or  Soldiers.  Of  the  first,  it  is  only 
stated  in  the  prose  that  it  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Teach  Miodhchuarta  ; 
but  the  verse  most  distinctly  marks  that  it  was  between  the  Long  and  the  Heroes' 
Well.  To  this  Well  there  is  no  other  allusion  in  any  of  the  documents,  but  this 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  locality  of  the  Mur,  as  the  Well  is  still  to  be  found 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Hall,  though  it  is  now  generally  dry.  Of  the  monument 
itself  there  are  no  remains,  and  no  illustration  of  its  history  has  been  found. 
With  respect  to  the  second  feature,  the  Stone  of  the  Heroes,  the  prose  and 
verse  both  state  that  it  was  situated  to  the  east  of  the  road,  opposite  the  Rath  of 
the  Synods — a  locality  now  occupied  by  the  village — and  consequently  no 
vestige  of  the  monument  remains ;  nor  has  anything  been  found  that  would 
serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  this,  any  more  than  of  the  former  monu- 
ment. 

The  next  monument  described  is  Dumha  na  m-ban-amus,  or  the  Mound 
of  the  Heroines,  or,  literally,  Women  Soldiers,*  which,  according  to  the  prose, 
was  a  small  mound  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  Teach  Miodhchuarta,  and 
at  the  southern  end  :  the  verse  states,  more  simply,  that  it  was  situated  at  the 
upper  or  southern  extremity,  and  calls  it  the  Mound  of  the  Women  who  had 
been  betrayed.  This  mound  has  disappeared,  and  no  historical  illustration  of 
it  has  been  found. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Hall,  both  the  prose  and 
verse  place  here  the  Rath,  and  the  Leacht,  or  Grave,  of  Caelchu.  These  are  de- 
scribed in  the  prose  as  being  near  the  northern  head  of  Long  na  m-ban,  and  the 
verse  states  that  the  Grave  was  to  its  north-east,  and  adds  that  it  was  a  heap  of 
stones ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  should  have  been  written 
north-west,  as  the  Irish  transcribers  frequently  mistake  the  word  paip  for  pcm. 
Both  authorities  state  that  this  Caelchu  was  the  great-grandson  of  Cormac  Cas, 
and  was  one  of  the  Eoganachts  of  Cashel,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the 
men  of  Munstcr  for  wisdom,  and  that  from  him  the  chiefs  of  Ros-  Teamrach 
and  the  tribe  of  Tuath-cis  at  Temur  were  descended.  He  was  cotcmporary 
with  the  monarch  Cormac  Mac  Art,  and  his  son  Cairbrc  Liffeachair.  This 

•  For  an  historic*!  evidence  of  the  existence  of  female  soldiers  in  Ireland,  see  P.  172. 
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RatJi  and  Leackt  still  remain,  and  the  measurements  of  the  former  will  be  seen 
in  the  section,  taken  from  west  to  east,  and  on  a  scale  of  60  f.  to  1  inch. 


On  the  western  side,  the  interior  of  this  Rath  is  5£  f.  higher  than  the  ground 
on  the  outside,  and  at  the  eastern  is  7  f.  high.  The  Leacht,  or  Grave,  is  situated  at 
the  north-east  side  of  the  Rath,  and  is  a  small  mound  about  3  f.  higher  than 
the  outer  circle,  which  seems  evidently  to  have  been  enlarged  for  it.  This  mound 
is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  26  f.  in  diameter  from  north  to  south,  and  20  f.  from 
cast  to  west  at  the  base.  It  is  about  6£  f.  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  hill, 
and  1£  f.  lower  than  the  Rath. 

To  the  north  of  the  preceding  monuments  the  prose  account  places  the  next 
feature — the  Sheskin,  or  Moor,  of  Tcmur,  close  to  Long  na  m-ban,  to  the 
north-west.  This  Moor  has  been  already  spoken  of,  and  is  only  again  noticed 
here  to  show  the  connexion  of  the  contiguous  monuments.  Of  these  the  first  is 
Rath  Graine,  which,  according  to  the  prose,  was  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
Sheskin,  on  the  height  of  the  hill. 

Rath  Graine  lies  on  the  summit  of  the  western  face  of  the  hill,  and  on  its 
abrupt  slope.  It  appears  to  have  had  two  concentric  ramparts ;  but  the  external 
one  is  nearly  obliterated,  and  a  deep  hollow  has  been  excavated  in  the  central 
mound,  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gravel,  or  in  search  of  treasure.  Its 
measurements  will  be  seen  from  the  section,  taken  from  east  to  west,  and  on  a 
scale  of  60  f.  to  1  inch. 


No  historical  allusion,  is  made,  either  in  the  prose  or  verse,  to  the  person 
from  whom  this  fort  was  named,  obviously  because  it  was  unnecessary,  as  only 
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one  distinguished  female  of  the  name  appears  in  Irish  history.  This  was  Graine, 
the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill — the  Fingal  of  Macpherson. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  the  king  Cormac,  with  whose  time  almost  all  the  monu- 
ments at  Tara  are  identified. 

The  infidelity  of  this  lady  to  her  puissant  husband  is  remembered  tradition- 
ally in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  prose 
romance  among  the  Irish,  and  of  a  poem  attributed  to  Ossian,  which  has  been 
equally  current  throughout  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

O'Flahcrty,  from  the  ancient  Irish  bardic  histories,  states,  somewhat  bombas- 
tically, that  Cormac  had  a  son-in-law,  Finn,  married  to  his  daughter  Graine,  but 
she  having  eloped  with  Dermot,  the  grandson  of  Duibhne,  he  gave  his  other 
daughter,  Abbea,  to  him  in  marriage.  Finn  was  the  son  of  Cubhal,  by  Mornea, 
daughter  to  the  Druid  Tadg,  of  the  family  of  Hy-Baisgnc,  the  descendants  of 
Nuada  the  White,  monarch  of  Ireland.  He  was  generalissimo  of  the  Irish 
militia,  highly  distinguished  for  his  jurisprudence, — dissertations  on  which,  written 
by  him,  arc  extant, — for  his  poetical  compositions  in  his  native  language,  and, 
as  some  write,  for  his  prophecies.  His  noble  military  exploits  have  afforded  a 
vast  field  of  panegyric  to  the  poets.  He  was  reconciled  to  his  wife,  after  she 
had,  by  an  illicit  connexion  with  Dermot,  four  sons,  namely,  Dunchad,  Dland, 

The  infidelity  of  Graine  is  referred  to  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  under  the  word 
Opc,  and  the  death  of  Finn  is  thus  recorded  by  Tighearnach  : 

A.  D.  270.  Fmo  h-Ua  6aipcne,  decollate  A.  D.  270.  Finn,  the  grandson  of  Baucne,  was 

o  Qicleach  TTIac  Duibopenn,  ocupo  macaiB  beheaded  by  Aideacb,  the  son  of  Duibhdrenn,  and 

Urpgpeno,  oo  Cuaignio  Cempach,  oc  dch-  by  the  torn  of  Uirgrend,  of  the  Luaighmans  of 

bpea  pop  6omo.  Temur,  at  Athbrta  on  the  Boyne. 

To  the  south  of  Rath  Qraine  a  smaller  Rath  is  found,  which  is  not  noticed 
in  the  verse,  but  which,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  an  unnoticed  feature,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  must  be  the  monument  called  Fothath  Ratha  Qraine, 
and  which  is  described  as  situated  to  the  north,  or  in  the  vicinity,  of  Fan  na 
g-Carbad,  or  the  Slope  of  the  Chariots,  near  the  northern  Cfaenfeart  to  the  cast. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  description  given  of  its  situation  does  not 
appear  to  apply  so  accurately  as  those  given  of  the  other  monuments.  This  Rath 
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appears  to  have  had  but  a  single  rampart  and  ditch,  as  shown  on  the  map  and 
section  following,  which  is  taken  from  south  to  north,  and  on  a  scale  of  60  f. 
to  an  inch : 


Of  the  other  monuments,  or  artificial  features,  noticed  in  the  ancient  docu- 
ments there  arc  no  distinct  remains,  but  the  localities  which  they  occupied  are  so 
accurately  described  as  to  leave  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  them  with  consi- 
derable exactness. 

Of  these  the  first  in  the  order  of  the  prose  account  are  the  two  Claenfearts, 
which  are  described  as  being  situated  to  the  west  of  Rath  Grain*,  or,  as  the  verse 
states,  down  to  the  west.  Of  the  nature  of  these  monuments  it  is  now  perhaps 
impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty,  as  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  name, 
which  would  simply  express  a  sloping  trench,  fosse,  or  grave,  gives  a  very  un- 
certain idea  of  their  character.  These  localities  arc  memorable  in  Irish  his- 
tory. The  first  or  southern  Claenjfeart  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  young 
females  by  Dunlaing,  king  of  Lcinster,  in  the  year  222,  as  recorded  in  the  Annals 
of  Tigheamach,  and  already  given  in  page  36  of  this  memoir.  O'Flahcrty,  p. 
335,  calls  this  Claevfeart  a  Gynceceum  ;  and  Lynch,  in  his  very  learned  work, 
entitled  Cambrensis  Eversus,  p.  70,  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the  young  females, 
who  were  of  royal  birth,  were  vestal  virgins,  who  were  at  Tara  as  if  in  a  Par- 
thenion.  "  Ausus  est  Rex  Lagenia?  Dunlingus  Endaei  Niadi  filius  triginta 
regias  virgines,  quarum  singulis,  triginta  virgincs  alia;  famulabantur,  Tcmone 
Clonfartam  [Claenfeartam,  rede]  tanquam  Parthenion  incolcntes  intcrnccioni 
dare." 

The  northern  Claenfeart,  as  the  verse  states,  was  memorable  as  the  place  of 
the  treacherous  covenant,  and,  according  to  the  prose,  as  the  place  where  Lughaidh 
Mac  Con,  the  predecessor  of  Cormac,  pronounced  the  false  judgment,  concerning 
the  grass  of  the  green  field  which  was  eaten  by  the  sheep.  The  account  of  this 
judgment,  as  given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala,  or  Book  of  Conquests,  compiled 
from  ancient  documents  by  the  O'Clcrys,  is  as  follows : 
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JaBaip  6ucchai6,  oap  b'amm  ITIac  Con, 
an  pighe  ppi  pe  cpiochac  bliaoan.  6a  ip 
HI  bliaoam  oeroetkarg  oia  pighe  po  elij, 
ocup  po  aicceoib,  Copbmac  Ua  Cuinn 
an  di  bpeic  oippoepca  imon  Rig  Cugaib. 
feachc  oia  m-baoi  mac  an  peachcaipe, 
baoi  la  ITIac  Con  hi  Ceamparg  an  ionbai6 
pin,  op  a  baoic-peim  baoip,  ocup  peab- 
paib,  con  do  p6La  50  apoile  each  co  m- 
bpig  ocup  boppu.bai  la  h-oglaei-  n-ampu 
hi  Ceampaig.  Oo  race  an  mac  gan  anacal 
gan  imoeagail  po  lapcap  an  eich.  Oop 
pogaiB  pi  a  coip,  ocup  do  bepc  ppetb  n-00, 
gup  bo  mapB  gan  anmain  po  ceooip.  Cuingib 
an  pechcaipe  epaic  a  meic  ;  bpcachu  an 
cuingib  gup  an  pig.  dciec  bpeacha  no  coic- 
cepca'  ag  piogaib  ©penn  50  pn,  "JJach 
pop*  ina  chionaio."  Rucc  6115a  16  an  m-bpeic 
g-cecna,  .1.  an  cecpamabcop,  01a  po  buaileb 
mac  an  pechcaipe,  do  bem  Don  eoch.  baoi 
oin  Copbmac  Ua  Cuinn  occa  leapugab 
po  bicleir  la  a  chaipoib,  ap  ni  lumca  la 
TTIac  Con  a  beic  op  6ipo  in  n-6ipinn,  o 
po  hopcab  a  aeaip  laip  1  g-cac  rfluighe 
TTIuicpioma,  pechc  piarh.  Oo  pala  00  oon 
cup  pin  a  beic  oc  longaipe  chaepach  (oia 
oiamlugab1)  la  bamcpeabraig  baoi  1  n- 
jappoccup  00  Chempaig;  ocup  oc  chuula  an 
m-bpeic  ipin  po  elrg  f,  ocup  ac  lepc  nap 
bo  cioncaixc  an  chop  oia  po  buaileub  an 
mac  ol  o-cue  na  ceopa  copa  oile  bacap  occ 
lompulang  an  eich  an  oipeo  pin.  baoi 
beop  pep-gupc  gabala  lap  an  pig  1  Cempaig; 
po  eppuagaippibe  gem  eaipeag  nac  anman- 
na  po  gebca  ann.  Ceacornnacaip  co  pop 
leicc  an  ci  Copbmac  caeipe  Caoimge,  .1. 


Lugbaidh,  surnamed  Mac  Con,  had  the  so- 
vereignty for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  It  was  in 
the  last  year  of  his  reign  that  Cormac  O'Cuinn 
questioned,  and  impugned,  the  two  famous  deci- 
sions of  King  Lughaidh.  On  a  time  that  the  son 
of  the  reachtaire,  who  was  with  Mac  Con  at 
Temur  at  that  time,  was  running  about  in  wan- 
tonness, and  youthful  folly,  he  went  (among  other 
places]  to  [where  stood]  a  steed  full  of  strength  and 
spirits,  which  belonged  to  a  noble  youth  at  Tara. 
The  boy  went  without  defence  or  protection  be- 
tween the  hind  legs  of  the  steed.  The  steed 
raised  his  leg,  and  gave  him  a  kick,  of  which  he 
died  immediately.  The  reachlaire  demanded 
eric  for  his  son ;  the  demand  is  brought  before  the 
king.  The  judgments  which  the  kings  of  Ireland 
had  hitherto  pronounced  were  conformable  to  a 
rule  which  says,  "  Every  transgressor  for  his  trans- 
gression." (That  is,  the  person,  or  animal,  or  thing, 
who  committed  a  trespass,  was  to  be  given  to  the 
sufferer  in  satisfaction.)  Lughaidh  pronounced  the 
same  judgment,  namely,  that  the  fourth  leg,  by  which 
the  son  of  the  reachlaire  was  struck,  should  be  cut 
off  the  steed.  Cormac  O'Cuinn  was  at  that  time 
receiving  education  in  disguise  with  bis  friends, 
for  Mac  Con  would  not  allow  him  to  be  at 
large  in  Ireland,  since  he  (Mac  Con)  lulled  his 
(Cormac'*)  father  at  the  battle  of  Magh  Aftiec- 
rionJui,  some  time  previously.  He  (Cormac)  hap- 
pened at  this  time  to  bo  minding  sheep  (by  way 
of  disguise)  belonging  to  a  widow  who  lived  near 
Temur;  and  when  he  heard  that  judgment  he 
impugned  it,  and  said  that  the  leg  which  struck 
the  boy  was  not  more  guilty  than  the  other  three 
legs  which  supported  the  steed  at  the  time. 


1  "  Coiccepc  .1.  bpeiceamnap." — C/Clrry. 

*  See  Corawc'i  Olousrv  ht  net,  IDogene,  where  it  U  tuted  tbst  thu  law  alto  prevailed  la  Britain. 
1 "  Oiamlugub  .1.  oi-atcniugab  no  oopcugao,"  duguiK  or  disguising.— ociery. 
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na  bainep«nbeai£e  ip  in  glaipin,  ocup  pon 
baoi   pe'P'n  «na  puibe  occa  6-patpccpin. 
Ruccpar  coimeoaibe  na  cluana  poppa, 
ocup  oon  beapac  leo.    Oo  oeachaio  Cani- 
ne acli  do  chuinjed  na  j-caepach  jup  an 
pij  co  fcu£,    cup  po  acaoin  a  h-eccurhanj 
piaoa.    Oc  bepc  an  pi  co  po  ruiepee  ina 
g-cionaib.    Robaoi  Coppmac  occ  eipceche 
ppip  in  pij  alUl  muij  o'uppainn  an  pij- 
crje,  ocup  ac  bepc  ba  gu-bpeac  an  coic- 
cepc,  oonj  poba  lop  lompaoh  na  ccaepach 
i  lompa  na  cluana,  ump  apaic  oiblimB. 
Oc  cu  jla  TTIac  Con  an  m-bpetc  occa  h-ei- 
liugab,  po  oech  peacha,  conup  faca  an  ran- 
caoih  65,0  rnulchach,  ocupaecht  popj  pi£ 
ina  chino,  ocup  00  pac  aicne  gup  bo  he  an 
mac  caippnjeupcach  Copbmac  baoi  unn. 
Ro  lonnai5cab  ime,  ocup  aepanj  la  piucao 
puapnaouc  Fepje  i  lenmum  an  pij  rheic. 
Impaoi-povn  petme  pop  a  lomgaBail.  Je- 
bib  an  prj  aja  rojpaim  co  oijhaip  oapoch- 
each,  gup  pop  cuip  po  cpi  hi  nmcheall  na 
Cempach  t ;  ocup,  6  na  puaip  plije  cap 
oopaip  beul  na  Cectmpuc  amach,  po  ling 
cap  claoh  an  muip.    Ro  cpapjuip  an  roup 
ocup  an  pach,  alia  ciap,  uaipba  ip  in  can  pin 
po  baoi  raup  na  Cempach  05a  aehnuubujab 
la  mac  Con.    dchr  pula  an  macaom  uab 
]can  cappachcain,  conao  uipe  pin  po  h-amro- 
nrjeab  Claonab  Ceampach  pop  mhac  Con  ; 
ocup  ap  oe  Beop  ap  penupupc  la  jac  yu- 
bpe-  conceprup  in  eipinn,  co  g-claonpub 
Ceamaip  ppia.  Cujaib  cpa  6  00  oeucaib 
an  poep-macoem  uab  jan  muou  juo  po  lion 
00  ooimenmain,  0015  po  airin  co  o-cuipnic 
a  peimeap  uapepinn,  ocuppo  accoBaip  oul 
01a  achapoa  oon  mhurouin.  Conao  Kipom  po 
h-ionnapbaba  Ceampcn£la  Copbmac  cona 
pochpaicci,  co  o-copchaip  la  opaoib  Oilillu 
Olmm  m  Qpo  peipcip  ip  in  TTlumam,  tap  n-a 
Seojuin  00  piacail  neime  an  Oililla  cema 


Temur;  and  he  gave  warning  that  there  would  be 
uo  restitution  of  any  animals  captured  in  il.  It 
happened  that  Cormac  allowed  the  sheep  of 
Caeiaech,  i.  e.  of  the  widow,  to  go  into  the  liftlt 
green-,  and  ho  himself  sat  to  watch  them.  The  care- 
takers of  the  green  caught  them,  and  took  them 
with  them.  Catineach  wont  to  King  Lughaidh  to 
request  him  to  restore  her  the  sheep,  and  com- 
plained to  him  of  her  destitution.  The  king  said 
they  were  forfeited  for  their  trespass.  Cormac 
was  listening  to  the  king  outside  the  door-post  of 
the  royal  house,  and  he  said  (hat  the  sentence  was  a 
false  judgment,  for  that  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep 
were  sufficient  payment  for  the  fleece  of  the 
green,  for  thoy  both  grow.  When  Mac  Con 
heard  the  judgment  impugned,  he  looked  to  one 
side,  and  perceived  a  beautiful,  beardless  youth, 
and  perceiving  a  royal  eye  in  his  head,  he  recog- 
nised in  him  the  prophesied  ion  Cormac.  He  be- 
came wroth  at  the  sight,  and  rushed  with  rage  and 
impetuosity  in  pursuit  of  the  royal  youth.  He  fled 
before  him  to  escape  from  him.  The  king  proceeds 
to  pursue  him  with  vigour  and  fury,  until  he  drove 
him  three  times  around  Temur ;  and,  as  he  found 
no  passage  out  at  the  door-way  of  Temur,  he  sprang 
over  the  mound  of  the  Mur.  He  knocked  down 
tho  Mur  and  the  Raik,  on  the  western  nide,  for  at 
that  lime  Temur  was  being  renewed  by  Mac  Con. 
However  the  youth  escaped  from  him  without  being 
caught,  so  that  for  that  reason  Mac  Con  was  called 
ClaonadhTeamraeh  (violator  of  Temur) ;  and  hence 
al»o  tho  old  saying  whenever  a  false  judgment  was 
pronouncedin  Ireland,  thatit  violates  Temur.  When 
Lughaidh  saw  that  the  noble  youth  escaped  from 
him  without  being  killed  he  was  filled  with  me- 
lancholy, for  he  perceived  that  his  reign  over  Ire- 
land was  at  an  end,  and  he  desired  to  return  to 
his  patrimony  in  Munster.  He  was  afterwards  es- 
pelled  from  Temur  by  Cormac  with  his  hosts,  so 
that  he  was  afterwards  slain  by  the  Druid  of 
Oilioll  Olum  at  drd~Ftirchis  in  Munster,  having 
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aehaio  pia  pan  cnn  pn.  Qoip  oorhain  5424 ;  been  sometime  before  wounded  by  the  venemous 
uoip  Chpiope  225.  loolh  of  the  Oilioll  aforesaid.    The  age  of  the 

world  [at  this  lime]  54S4;  the  age  of  Christ ! 


The  same  legend  is  related,  but  more  briefly,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymotc — 
ful.  142 — but  the  name  of  the  female  is  written  Beannaid,  very  probably  through 
an  error  of  the  transcriber.  The  passage  is,  however,  worth  adducing,  as  it 
attempts  to  account  for  the  name  Claenfeart,  and  indicates  that  it  was  a 
building. 

6ui  ban-bpuxaio  a  Cempaig  in  innbuio  There  wis  a  female  brvghaidh  at  Tcmur  at 

pin,  .i.  fceannaro.  Coeap  a  capix-pe  co  n-ou-  that  time,  i.  c.  Beannaid.  Her  sheep  went  and 
atxin  glaipn  nu  pijna.  &epap  in  piap  co  est  the  queen's  glaitin.  The  esse  was  brought 
tujaio.  Qp  pepc  pe  no  cuipig  in  ic  na  before  Lughaidh.  He  said  that  the  sheep  were 
xlapne  oonpijain.  CIcc,  ol  Copmac  teop  forfeited  to  the  queen  for  the  giaum.  I  dcii) it 
lompao  nu  caepac  a  lompuo  na  glaipne,  ap  said  Cormac.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep  is  sufficient 
paioe  oiblmaiB.  1p  i  in  pip-Bpec,  ap  cac,  ip  for  the  fleece  of  the  glaitin,  for  both  are  of  equal 
e  mac  na  pip  plara  puc  in  Spec,  tuio  po  length.  That  is  the  true  judgment,  said  all,  and 
null  Uc  oon  cij  i  pucao  in  guo  Bpec  me-  he  is  the  son  of  the  true  king  who  has  pronounced 
paio  parhlaib  cu  bpar  ;  conio  pin  Cluen.  tho  judgment.  The  side  of  the  house  in  which 
peapca  Cemnac.  the  false  sentence  was  pronounced  leaned  to  one 

tide,  and  it  will  remain  so  for  ever;  and  hence 
the  Claenfiarta  of  Temur. 

The  next  feature  noticed  is  that  called  Fan  na  Carbad,  or  the  Slope  of  the 
Chariots,  which  is  described  in  the  prose  as  being  situated  near  the  Northern 
Claenfeart  to  the  east,  and  in  the  verse  as  between  the  Cross  of  Fergus  and  the 
Claenfcarts.  This  topographical  feature  still  exists,  and  will  be  noticed  more 
particularly  in  connexion  with  the  other  ancient  roads  diverging  from  Tara.  The 
Cross  here  alluded  to  does  not  remain,  but  its  locality  can  be  fixed  with  nearly 
perfect  certainty.  To  the  holy  pilgrim  Fergus,  who  gave  name  to  this  Cross, 
no  historical  allusion  has  been  found. 

To  the  north  of  the  Shesfcin,  or  Moor,  of  Tara,  were  situated  two  cairns,  or 
monumental  heaps  of  stones,  one  called  the  Cairn  of  the  Leinster  Youths,  and 
the  other  the  Cairn  of  the  Hy-Niall  Youths.  These  cairns  were  situated  north 
and  south  of  each  other,  and  between  them  lay  the  Det'siol  Temrach,  which  is 
spoken  of  in  the  verse  as  a  lucky  spot  before  going  to  heaven,  where  people 
turned  to  the  right,  or  sun-ways.    This  notice  has  evidently  a  reference  to  the 
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ancient  pagan  superstition  of  the  Irish,  not  yet  obsolete,  that  making  a  circle  sun- 
ways  was  productive  of  prosperity,  or  good  fortune.  This  custom  is  still  ob- 
served in  the  Roman  Catholic  pilgrimages,  burials,  kc. 

Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  Western  Isles,  gives  many  instances  of  this 
superstition.  On  his  visiting  the  Island  Rona,  he  says,  "  One  of  the  natives 
would  needs  express  his  high  esteem  for  my  person,  by  making  a  turn  round 
about  me  Sun-ways,  and  at  the  same  time  blessing  me,  and  wishing  me  all  happi- 
ness ;  but  I  bid  him  let  alone  that  piece  of  homage,  telling  him  I  was  sensible  of 
his  good  meaning  towards  me  :  but  this  poor  man  was  not  a  little  disappointed,  as 
were  also  his  neighbours;  for  they  doubted  not  but  this  antient  ceremony  would 
have  been  very  acceptable  to  me:  and  one  of  them  told  me,  That  this  was  a  thing 
due  to  my  character  from  them,  as  to  their  chief  and  patron,  and  they  could  not, 
nor  would  not  fail  to  perform  it." — p.  20. 

This  custom  still  exists  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  a  turning  to  the  oppo- 
site or  left  side,  is  considered  as  unlucky.  Hence  the  common  Irish  phrase,  ex- 
pressive of  ill-will,  "lomp66  aip  mop  chuachal  chugac,"  i.  e.  a  full  turn  to  the 
left  to  you." 

From  this  custom  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  Maguires,  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  received  its  name  Tempo  Deisiol,  now  shortened  into  Tempo ;  and 
there  was  also  an  ancient  locality  in  Deny,  called  the  Deisiol. 

The  antiquity  of  this  pagan  usage  is  so  satisfactorily  shewn  by  Toland,  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  Critical  History  of  the  Celtic  Religion, — p.  142,  et  seq. 
— as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  further  illustration 

M  The  vulgar  in  the  Hands  do  still  show  a  great  respect  for  the  Druids 
Houses,  and  never  come  to  the  antient  sacrificing  and  fire-hallowing  Corns,  but 
they  walk  three  times  round  them  from  east  to  west,  according  to  the  course 
of  the  Sun.  This  sanctified  tour  or  round  by  the  south,  is  call'd  Deiseal  ;*  as 
the  unhallow'd  contrary  one  by  the  north,  Tuapholl.f  But  the  Irish  and 
Albanian  Scots  do  not  derive  the  first,  as  a  certain  friend  of  mine  imagined, 
from  Di-sul,  which  signifies  Sunday  in  Armorican  British,  as  Dydh-syl  in  the 
Welsh  and  De-zil  in  Cornish  do  the  same  ;  but  from  Deas,X  the  right,  under- 
standing hand,  and  Soil,  one  of  the  antient  names  of  the  Sun,  the  right  hand  in 


•  Dextrorjuro.  f  Sinistrorsum.  t  Item  Dei*. 
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this  round  being  ever  next  the  heap.  The  Protestants  in  the  Hebrides  are 
almost  as  much  addicted  to  the  Deisiol,as  the  Papists.  Hereby  it  may  be  seen,  how 
hard  it  is  to  eradicate  inveterate  Superstition.  This  custom  was  us'd  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  God  knows  how  long  before,  by  their  ancestors  the  antient  Gauls 
of  the  same  religion  with  them;  who  turn'd  round  right-hand-wise,  when 
they  worship'd  their  Oods,  as  Athknbus*  informs  us  out  of  Posidonius 
a  much  cider  writer.  Nor  is  this  contradicted,  but  clearly  confirm'd  by  Pliny, 
who  says,  that  the  Gauls,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,\  turn'd  to  the 
left  in  their  religious  ceremonies  ;  for  as  they  begun  their  worship  towards  the 
cast,  so  they  turn'd  about,  as  our  Ilanders  do  now,  from  east  to  west  according 
to  the  course  of  the  Sun,  that  is,  from  right  to  left,  as  Pliny  has  observ'd ; 
whereas  the  left  was  among  the  Romans  reputed  the  right  in  Augury,  and  in  all 
devotions  answering  it.  Nor  were  their  neighbors,  the  Aboriginal  Italians,  most 
of  'em  of  Gallic  descent,  strangers  to  this  custom  of  worshipping  right-hand- 
wise,  which,  not  to  allege  more  Passages,  may  be  seen  by  this  one  in  the  Cur- 
culio\  of  Plautub,  who  was  himself  one  of  them  :  when  you  worship  the  Gods, 
do  it  turning  to  the  right  hand ;  which  answers  to  turning  from  the  west  to  the 
east.  It  is  perhaps  from  this  respectful  turning  from  east  to  west,  that  we  re- 
tain the  custom  of  drinking  over  the  left  thumb,  or,  as  others  express  it,  accord* 
ing  to  the  course  of  the  Sun  ;  the  breaking  of  which  order,  is  reckoned  no  small 
impropriety,  if  not  a  downright  indecency,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And 
no  wonder,  since  this,  if  you  have  faith  in  Homer,  was  the  custom  of  the  Gods 
themselves.  Vulcan,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,§  filling  a  bumper  to  his 
mother  Ji  no, 

To  th'  other  God*,  going  round  from  right  to  left, 
SkenkU  Nectar  sweet,  which  from  full  flMk  ho  pour-d." 

To  the  north-east  of  the  Cam  of  the  Hy-NiaU  youths,  that  is  the  northern 
Cam,  according  to  the  prose,  was  situated  the  Rath  of  Colman,  the  son  of  Cael- 

•  '0«T«  inue  r»tm.-yfjm,  wt  ra  Stfya.  arpi^ifum. — Lib.  4.  p.  152. 

t  In  adorando  dexleram  ad  osculum  referimun,  totumque  corpus  circumagimus  ;  quod  in  laevum 
ferine  Galli  religioaiu*  credunl.    Hitt.  Ifcti.  lib.  28.  cop. 2. 

I  Si  Deos  salutas,  dexlrororsum  censeo.    Act.  I.  Seen.  I.  rrr.  70. 
§  Avrixf  i  ru(  aXXjuri  (toif  tvitfyx  ira<ri» 

ll»5>ON.  y>.t/xu  wxTflp  airo  xfijnfi*;  a&ivtwv.— II.  1.  ver.  597. 
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chu.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  Caelchu — whose  Rath  and  sepulchre,  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  the  hall  have  been  already  described— was  the  hostage  of  the 
people  of  Munstcr,  in  the  time  of  Cormac,  and  that  he  left  after  him  at  Tara  a 
family,  who  became  the  chiefs  of  Ros-  Teamracfi,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Tuath-cis. 

The  same  authority  places  the  Mound  of  Luchdonn  beside  the  Rath  of 
Colman,  to  the  west.    Of  this  Luchdonn  no  historical  notice  has  been  found. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  Rath  of  Colman,  beside  the  Leitir,  or  slope  of 
the  hill,  the  prose  places  the  two  Wells,  called  Adhlaic  and  Diadhlaic,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  verse  flowed  down  to  Cairn  na  Macraidhe,  or  the  Carns  of  the 
Youths.  These  natural  features  have  escaped  total  destruction,  although  an  at- 
tempt to  obliterate  one  of  them  was  lately  made.  In  the  year  1837  this  one  was 
covered  over,  and,  though  there  is  still  a  strong  flow  of  water  at  its  site,  it  is  no 
longer  an  open  well.  Up  to  this  period  these  wells  had  been  considered  holy,  and 
one  of  them  was  popularly  called  St.  Patrick  s  Well ;  about  a  rood  of  ground  around 
them  had  till  that  time  been  lay-ground,  and  kept  in  that  state  from  a  supposition 
that  it  had  been  a  burial  ground  in  ancient  times,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  belief  was  founded  in  fact.  From  a  record  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  it  would 
appear  certain  that  there  was  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  Tara  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century,  as  it  records,  at  the  year  503,  the  death  of  a  Bishop 
Ccrpan,  or  Cerban,  of  Fearti  Cherpain  at  Tara  : — "  Ccrpan  mortuus  est — Eps. 
o  peapci  Cheppam  oc  Uemuip."  Tighearnach  also  records  the  death  of 
Cerban,  bishop  of  Ferta  Cerbain,  at  the  year  504,  the  true  year — but  without 
naming  Tara  ;  and  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  have  an  entry  similar  to  that 
in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  but  which  is  wholly  in  Irish,  and  erroneously  placed  at 
the  year  499- 

It  would  appear  that  this  Bishop  Ccrpan  was  a  convert  made  by  St.  Patrick 
on  his  memorable  visit  to  Tara  in  the  reign  of  Laogaire,  as  it  is  stated  in  a  pas- 
sage in  the  annotations  of  Tirechan,  already  quoted,  p.  167, — that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  wrote  elements,  that  is,  an  alphabet,  for  Cerpanus. 

From  the  identification  of  these  wells  the  greatest  facility  is  afforded  in  dis- 
covering the  situation  in  which  the  remaining  monuments  were  located. 

The  Tredumha,  or  Triple  Mound  of  Nesi,  the  daughter  of  Eochaidh  Sal- 
bhuidhe,  the  mother  of  Conchobhar  Mac  Nesa,  according  to  the  prose,  was  at  the 
north-eastern  end  of  Long  na  m-ban,  or  the  Banqueting  Hall. 
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According  to  the  same  authority  the  Rath  of  Conchobhar  Mac  Ncsa  was 
situated  beside  the  Tredumha  to  the  north,  with  its  door  facing  the  Ceann  and 
Medhi,  or  Head  and  Neck  of  Cuchullin.  Near  the  Medhivrerc  the  ruins  of  the 
Sciath*  Chonehulainn,  or  Shield  of  Cuchullin,  with  its  Tull,  or  hollow.  The  Rath, 
it  adds,  was  level  with  the  ground,  and  there  was  a  small  hillock  in  its  centre,  with 
as  much  of  his  clay,  or  ashes,  in  it  as  would  fill  the  hollow  of  his  shield. f  The 
verse  places  all  these  monuments  to  the  cast  of  the  Sheskin,  or  Moor,  and  adds 
another,  omitted  in  the  prose,  namely,  the  Grave  and  Monument  of  Mai  and 
Midna. 

Of  the  persons  to  whom  the  preceding  monuments  referred,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  found  in  history,  with  the  exception  of  Conchobliar  or  Conor  Mac 
Nesa,  king  of  Emania,  or  Ulster,  and  his  co temporary  the  celebrated  hero  Cuchul- 
lin. Tighcarnach  places  the  death  of  the  first  as  occurring  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  or  the  twenty-second  of  the  Christian  Era. 
His  mother  Ncsi,  from  whom  the  adjacent  Tredumha,  or  triple  mound,  was 
named,  is  stated  by  the  same  authority  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Cathbad  the 
Druid,  and  to  have  borne  him  adulterously  ;  she  is  the  subject  of  many  revolt- 
ing legendary  Irish  stories. 

The  death  of  the  hero  Cuchullin  is  thus  recorded  by  Tighearnach  at  the 
year  2. 

A.  D.  2.    Mart   ConculUunn  fortisrimi  A.  D.  2.    The  death  of  Cucullainn,  the  bra- 

heroi$  Srotorvm,  la  lujaio  fllac  na  epi  Con,  vest  hero  of  the  Scots,  by  Lughaidh  Mac-na-tri- 
ocup  la  h-epc  mac  Caipbpe  Niapep  ;  ri«.  Con,  and  by  Ere,  the  son  of  Cairbrc  Niafcr;  seven 
m-bliabain  a  aep  in  uaip  oo  raB  gaipceo  ;  years  his  age  when  he  was  initiated  into  the  mili- 
rvii.  in  can  bai  a  n-oiaio  cana  bo  Cuailgne,  tary  order  ;  seventeen  when  he  pursued  the  cattle 
sxvii.  an  can  oo  bach.  spoil  of  Cuailgne,  and  twenty-seven  when  he  was 

killed. 

The  plunder  of  Cuailgne,  the  country  to  the  north  of  Dundalk  where  Cu- 
chullin resided  and  where  his  Rath  still  remains,  formed  the  subject  of  a  romance 
called  Tain  bo  Cuailgne,  or  the  cattle  spoil  of  Cuailgne,  which  is  probably  one 


•  This  would  appear  to  have  been  a  mound  of  earth  resembling  a  shield, 
t  Can  in  cela  oe  hurp.   The  meaning  of  these  words  in  the  prose  account  was  not  discovered 
when  the  sheet  was  printed. 
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of  the  most  ancient  in  the  language  ;  a  copy  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Leabhar 
na  h-  Uidhre. 

The  notices  of  the  monuments  in  Tara,  called  Cuchullin's  Head,  and  Neck, 
would  be  very  obscure  but  for  the  discovery  of  the  following  passage  in  die  Book 
of  Glendalough,  giving  an  account  of  his  death,  from  which  it  appears  that  these 


lap  pm  epa  do  pochaip  a  cluioem  allaim 
Conculainn,  co  n-ecmoinj-  a  laim  001  01 
tujaio,  cop  paibi  pop  1°?-  ftenatp  a  lam 
ooi  oan  oi  Comculann  oia  oijail.  t>o  cum- 
lac  ap  lapm  in  c-pluaj,  ocup  oo  bepae  leo 
ceno  Conculainn  ocup  a  laira  ooi  co  can- 
cacap  Cemam,  conio  ano  acci  ocaplije  a 
ocup  a  laime  061,  ocup  lun  Ininne  a 
pceic  01  6m  ;  conio  oe  ap  bepc  Cenopaelab 
mac  CliliUa  in  uioeouib  Ulao. 

Do  ceip  CucuUmn,  cam  cuip, 
rjpen-pep  m  n-Gipbiu  po  pip  ; 
Repatg  buione  ba  mo  die 
Fpi  mac  cpi  Con,  ppi  tuijcij. 
6fn  coo  popchaip  pepoa  n-jle'  ; 
Nip  bo  cuicim  miolaige. 
Cecpi  occciip,  cecpi  oeic, 
Cecpi  coicaic,  cam  in  cpeic, 
Cecpi  cpicaic,  coljou  pini, 
Cecpi  cecpacaie,  cpuaio  jnim, 
Cecpi  picic  ppic  co  peib, 
PoppoipciB  TTlac  Suailcin. 
Po  jacc  m  acjuba 
Cpica  pij  01  epcopaib, 
1m  oil.  picciu  ancmne, 
Pop  rwacaib  oiepbonaib. 
dca  ceno  conup  00 
Opon  eipp  in  occop  Cempo  ; 
Uaijce  lapom  a  popcec 
0*aippciu  Cuipppe  Nioopep. 
CIca  ceno  ©coac  inoiu 
lppro  Nenca  lap  Upciu; 


After  that  then  tlio  sword  fell  from  the  hud 
of  Cuchullin,  so  that  it  struck  off  the  right  hand 
of  Lughaidh,  which  fell  to  the  ground.  But  in 
revenge  his  right  hand  was  cut  off  Cuchullin  also. 
The  host  then  moved  away  from  the  place,  and 
carried  with  them  the  head  and  right  hand  of 
Cuchullin  until  they  reached  Tomur,  where  the 
burial  place  of  his  head  and  right  hand  is,  and  the 
full  of  the  hollow  of  his  shield  of  his  clay ;  of 
this  Kenfaela  the  son  of  Ailill  spoke  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  deaths  of  the  Ultonians. 

Cuchullin,  the  beauteous  tower  fell, 

The  mighty  man  at  Airbiu  truly  ; 

Hosts  of  fame  went  forth 

With  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  the  three  Cons. 

The  manly  beauteous  champion  fell ; 

It  was  not  the  fall  of  a  dastard. 

Four  limes  eight,  four  times  ten, 

Four  times  fifty,  comely  chiefs, 

Four  times  thirty,  proud  the  number, 

Four  times  forty,  gTeat  the  deed, 

Four  times  twenty  men  of  might, 

Were  slain  by  the  son  of  Suailtin. 

He  wounded  in  affliction 

Thirty  kings  with  his  javelins, 

Besides  seven  score  champions, 

Whom  ho  left  in  agony. 

There  is  a  monument  for  his  head 

On  the  ridge  at  the  upper  part  of  Temur  ; 

Buried  subsequently  was  his  forehead 

With  the  neck  of  Cairbro  Niafcr. 

The  head  of  Fochaidh  is  to-day 

At  Sidh  Xeanta  at  Uitciu; 
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Ucnsro  ceno  Copppe  cam  p.,  Buried  was  the  head  of  Cairbrc  the  juat  king, 

Do  aippciu  Bchoach  i  Cecbat.  With  the  neck  of  Eochaidh  in  Tcffia. 

The  origin  of  the  monument,  or,  perhaps,  monuments,  of  Mai  and  Miodna, 
lias  been  ascertained  from  an  ancient  Irish  romantic  tale  called  Dearg-Ruathar 
Chonaill  Cearnaigh,  or,  the  Bloody  Rout  of  Connell  Cearnach,  a  tale  usually 
appended  to  the  popular  romance,  called  Brisleac  Mor  Muighe  Muirtheimne, 
or  the  Great  Breach  of  the  Plain  of  Muirtheimne,  which  was  the  ancient  name 
of  the  level  country  on  either  side  of  Dundalk.    It  is  stated  in  this  tale  that,  at 
the  time  when  Cuchullin  was  slain  and  beheaded  in  the  battle  of  Muirtheimne — 
his  cousin,  the  celebrated  Connell  Cearnach,  being  «  beyond  the  sea" — the  wife 
of  Cuchullin,  Eimer,  sent  Lavarcaim,  the  slendcr-waisted,  the  female  messenger 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Red  Branch,  to  discover  where  he  was,  and  acquaint  him 
with  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  order  that  he  should  return  to  revenge  it,  as 
he  was  bound  to  do  by  a  previous  agreement.    It  happened  that  Lavarcaim,  on 
coming  to  the  sea-shore  at  Invermorc,  near  Dundalk,  descried  and  recognised 
the  ship  of  Connell,  named  the  Eangm-h,  approaching  to  the  shore  ;  and,  on  his 
landing,  she  acquainted  him  with  the  subject  of  her  message,  which  Connell 
heard  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  immediately  resolved  to  discover  who  of  the 
men  of  Ireland  had  slain  him,  that  he  might  wreak  his  vengeance  on  them. 
Accordingly,  having  got  his  carbad,  or  chariot,  ready,  he  drove  at  once  to  the 
plain  of  Muirtheimne,  where  he  found  the  headless  body  of  Cuchullin,  over 
which  he  wept,  and  recited  a  dirge  in  which  he  expressed  his  sorrow,  extolled 
the  valour  of  his  companion  and  foster-son,  and  repeated  his  determination  to 
revenge  his  untimely  death.    He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Tara,  where  he  found 
Mai  and  Miodna,  two  of  the  chiefs  of  Ere,  the  Irish  monarch,  engaged  at  the 
game  of  hurling,  their  ball  being  a  human  head !    "  What  is  this  you  are 
hurling  ?"  inquired  Council.    "Did  you  not  hear,"  it  was  answered,  "of 
the  death  of  Cuchullin  by  the  men  of  Ireland,  and  do  you  not  know  that  this 
is  his  head  ?"    "  I  did,"  replied  Connell,  uttering  an  exclamation  of  grief,  "and 
you  shall  be  headless  for  treating  his  head  with  such  indignity ;"  on  which  he 
slew  and  beheaded  both. 

The  tale,  from  which  the  preceding  notice  has  been  obtained,  is  one  of  a 
very  numerous  class  of  romantic  stories,  partly  historical  and  partly  fabulous — 

but  certainly  anterior  in  age  to  the  tenth  century — which  are  still  preserved  in 
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the  Book  of  Glendalough,  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  and  other  ancient  vellum 
MSS.,  and  are  all  well  worthy  of  translation,  no  less  as  specimens  of  the  popular 
literature  of  their  times,  than  as  illustrations  of  the  ancient  manners,  customs,  and 
topography  of  Ireland.  They  are  all  in  prose,  but  contain  lyrical  pieces,  intro- 
duced to  relieve  the  monotony  of  recitation  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as 
stated  in  the  MSS.,  they  were  recited  and  sung  at  public  entertainments — being, 
as  Mr.  O'Flanagan  well  remarks,  the  substitutes  of  the  Irish  for  the  dramatic 
entertainments  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  specimen  of  these  romantic  tales,  very 
accurately  translated  by  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Gffllic  Society  of  Dublin,  1808.  It  is  entitled  "  Deirdri,  or  the  Lamentable 
Fate  of  the  Sons  of  Usnach." 

The  only  ancient  topographical  features  of  Tara  Hill,  which  now  remain  to 
be  noticed,  are  the  ancient  roads  which  led  to  it  from  the  different  provinces  of 
Ireland.  These  roads  are  not  described  in  the  ancient  documents  hitherto  used, 
but  notices  of  them  occur  frequently  in  Irish  histories,  and  their  number,  names, 
and  historic  origins,  arc  stated  in  the  same  topographical  tract — the  Dinnsean- 
chus— from  which  the  accounts  of  the  monuments  of  Tara  already  given  have 
been  chiefly  derived.  They  are  thus  enumerated  by  O'Flahcrty,  in  his  account 
of  the  reign  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  on  the  night  of  whose  birth  they 
are  recorded  to  have  been  found,  or  perhaps  made  ;  and  who,  according  to 
O  Flahcrty's  chronology,  ascended  the  throne  of  Temur  in  the  year  177. — 
"  Quinque  via;  Temoriam  versus,  qua;  Quinto  rege  nascente  fuerunt,  ut  aiunt, 
detectffi,  ha;  meinorantur  ;  Slighe-asuil,  Slighe-midhluachra,  Slighc-cualann, 
Slighe-mhor,  ubi  Kskir-rieda  se  obviam  offert,  et  Slighe-dhala.  —  Ogygia, 
p.  314. 

The  original  account  of  these  roads,  as  given  in  the  Dinnscanchus,  is  as 
follows.    Book  of  Leacan,  f.  239,  p.  b,  col.  1  : 

Coic  ppim-poic  6penn,  .1.  8I151  Dalo,  The  five  principal  road*  of  Ireland,  vixn  Sligi 

ocup  Slrjt  dpail,  ocup  8lij5<  mioluaOpa,  Dala,  and  Sligi  Atail,  and  Siigi  Midluarhra, 

ocup  8I151  Chualann,  Sliji  rflop.  and  Sligi  Cualann,  [and]  Siigi  Mar. 

Sltj-i  Gptxil  chcaoamup  pup  pump  Clpal,  Fir»t,  of  Sligi  Atail,  which  was  discovered  by 

mac  DoipoombUnp  pia  n.Dibeapgachaib  Asal,  the  son  of  Dordornblas,  before  «hc  plundcr- 

TTliot,  ac  copotcam  co  Cempcno.  cr«  of  Meath,  in  going  to  Te&mur. 

SI151  rrtioluachpa  oon  pop  pump  ITlio-  Sligi Midlvachra  was  discovered  by  Midluach- 

luachuip  mac  Dumuiprve  mac  Duipalcaich  air,  the  son  of  Damairne,  son  of  Dupaltach,  son  of 
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mac  pig  8puibe  6pom  ic  copoceain  co  pep  the  king  o(  Smi  Brotn,  at  his  going  to  the  fa  of 

Cempach  Teamur. 

SI151  Chutilnnn  j o  puam  Fingm,  mac  Sligi  Cualann  was  discovered  by  Fingin,  the 

togubcnl,  pui  mepchuipib  8101,  ac  poioin  son  of  Eugabail,  before  Meschuirib  of  .Sirfi.  on 

Cempach.  goi'i?  to  Teamur. 

Sligi  DuU«  pop  puuip  Secnn,  pepr-Depg,  Sligi  Dala  was  discovered  by  Sctna  Scrcdrrg, 

mac  Oupbmoi,  pia  n-opaioib  Ipmuman,  ac  the  son  of  Durbaide,  before  the  Druid*  of  Ir- 

puioig  Cheampach  ;  no  ip  Oulu  poor  pin  mumhain,  on  their  way  to  Teamur;  or  it  was  Dala 

pop  aipnechc  00.  himself  that  watched  for  him. 

Sligi  frtop  .».  6pcip  Riurxi,  ipew  com.  Sligi  Mar,  i.  c.  Etcir  liiada,  which  divides 

nu   h-Cpinn  me*,  .1.  o   Qchcliarh  Ireland  equally,  i.e.  from  Alhciialh  Cualann  to 

co  h-CIehcliuch  rDtutjpaioi,  pop  Athdiath  Meadhraidht,  which  was  discovered 

puaip  Ncip,  mac  Oengupa  Umuill  pia  lai-  by  Nar,  the  son  of  Mnpa  of  Umhaill,  before  the 

rhib  guile  Ippup  Oomnonn  ac  imchopnom  warriors  of  Iorrus  Dorohnann,  keeping  leadership, 

chopaich  conio  lao  copicb  00  pipuo  Cem-  that  they  might  be  the  first  who  would  reach 

pa.o.  Teamur. 

dioche  gene  Cuinn  cpa  po  ppic  na  On  the  night  of  the  birth  of  Conn  the*e  roa  Is 

poiopeo,  umuil  up  beupc  Clipm  Fingm  mac  were  discovered,  as  was  sung  by  Airni  Fingin,  son 

f.xicza.  of  Luchta. 

As  the  poem  which  follows  in  the  original  merely  states  the  same  facts,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  adduce  it  here. 

Of  some  of  these  roads  very  indistinct  traces  now  remain,  but  their  locali- 
ties are  still  remembered  by  the  old  inhabitants,  though  their  ancient  names,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  features  at  Tara,  arc  unfortunately  forgotten.  And  it  is 
consequently  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  the  original  names  of  some  of  these 
roads,  or  to  trace  their  directions,  till  more  distinct  evidences  are  obtained 
from  ancient  sources.  The  roads  which  have  been  ascertained  with  the 
greatest  apparent  certainty  are  those  called  the  Slighe  mor,  or  great  road,  and 
the  Slighe  Cualann,  or  road  to  Wicklow,  through  Dublin,  though  the  junctions 
of  these  roads  with  Tara  arc  in  both  instances  obliterated,  and  now  only 
remembered  traditionally.  The  Slighe  mor,  as  marked  on  the  ancient  map, 
struck  off  from  the  Fan  na  g-rarbad,  or  Slope  of  the  Chariots,  at  the  northern 
head  of  the  Hall,  and  joined  the  Escir  Riada,  or  great  Connaught  road  from 
Dublin  via  Trim  :  the  Slighe  Cualann  struck  off"  from  the  Fan  na  g-carbad, 
or,  pcrhap  more  correctly,  the  Slighe  Mindhluathra,  near  the  present  village, 
and  led  to  Dublin  via  Rat  oath.  The  Slighe  Miodhluachra,  as  appears  from 
various  notices  in  ancient  documents,  was  the  north-eastern  road  from  Tara, 
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and  apparently  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Duleek  and  Drogheda.  There  is, 
therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  road  still  pointing  in  that  direction  is, 
to  a  certain  distance  at  least,  identical  with  that  ancient  road.  The  Slighe  Daia 
led  from  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  Ossory  and  East 
Minister,  and  it  is  most  probable,  that  its  track  at  its  junction  with  Tara  is  still 
preserved  in  the  southern  road  from  the  hill.  There  remains  then  only  the 
Slighe  Asail,  and  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  a  continuation  of  the 
ancient  Fan  na  g-carbad,  or  Slope  of  the  Chariots,  which  still  remains,  though 
little  used,  as  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre,  that  Fan 
na  g-carbad  was  on  the  line  of  road  leading  from  Tara  to  Brugh  na  Boinne, 
which  is  situated  on  the  Boyne  to  the  cast  of  Navan. 

The  monuments  of  Tara,  described  in  the  documents  in  the  Dinnseanchus, 
have  been  all  now  illustrated ;  but,  to  make  this  memoir  as  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete as  possible,  it  will  be  proper  to  include  a  notice  of  two  remarkable 
similar  monuments  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  particularly  as  one  of  them  at 
least  is  of  the  same  age,  and  is  most  intimately  connected  with  its  history.  The 
monument  here  alluded  to  is  that  called  Rath  Meadhbha-,  or  the  Rath  of  Meve, 
which  is  situated  on  a  height  about  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Tara  Hill,  as  seen 
from  which  it  is  a  striking  object.  This  Rath  appears  to  have  been  an  inclosure 
with  a  single  circular  rampart,  and  without  any  ditch.  A  section  from  north 
to  south,  on  a  scale  of  150  f.  to  an  inch,  gives  the  following  measurements  :— 


The  Meadhbliy  or  Meve,  from  whom  this  Rath  was  named,  was,  according 
to  all  the  ancient  Irish  authorities,  the  wife  of  Art,  the  father  of  Cormac,  as 
O'Flahcrty  thus  writes,  p.  324  :  "  Mauda  filia  Canani  de  Cualann,  a  qua  Rath- 
meadlibha  Temoria:  regia  nomen  sumpsit,  h  Lagenia  genus  trahens,  fuit  Arturi 
regina,  scd  Cormaci  filii  genitrix  nou  fuit.  Hanc  diversam  a  Mauda  Niacorbi, 
ct  Cormaci  Cucorbi  regis  Lagenia;  filiorum  inatre,  ut  superius  attigi,  satis 
evincunt  diversa  tempora." 

The  remaining  feature  to  be  noticed  is  that  called  Rath  Miles,  which  is  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  from  the  summit  of  Tara  Hill  to  the  north.    The  measure- 
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ments  of  this  Rath  will  appear  from  the  accompanying  section,  taken  from  south 
to  north,  and  on  a  scale  of  GO  f.  to  an  inch. 


No  historical  illustration  of  this  Rath  has  been  discovered. 

Having  brought  this  somewhat  tedious  account  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Tara  to  a  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks.  From  the  historical 
allusions  adduced,  it  will  have  been  seen,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  those 
last  described,  they  are  all  nearly  cotemporaneous,  and  belong  to  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  a  period  quite  within  the  limits  of  authentic  Irish  history. 
The  era  of  the  original  Tuatha  De  Danann  Cathair  belongs  to  the  remote 
period  of  uncertain  tradition  ;  and  the  only  other  early  monuments  of  ascertained 
date  are  those  of  Conor  Mac  Nesa  and  Cuchullin,  both  of  whom  flourished  in  the 
first  century. 

These  facts  seem  sufficient  to  prove,  that  before  the  time  of  Cormac  Mac 
Art  Tara  had  attained  to  no  distinguished  celebrity  as  a  regal  city,  and  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  its  omission  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  in  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

It  will  also  have  been  seen  that  a  uniform  character  pervades  all  these  earthen 
works,  and  mark  them  as  the  monuments  of  one  people ;  and  this  fact  may  go 
far  in  elucidating  the  history  of  that  Scotic  race,  who  ruled  in  Ireland  at  the 
period  of  their  erection. 

Of  the  character  of  the  buildings,  which  were  originally  connected  with  these 
remains,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  they  must  obviously  have  been 
of  wood  and  clay ;  and  though  stone  houses  as  well  as  fortresses  are  commonly 
found  along  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  coasts  of  Ireland,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the  ancient  Tuatha  Dc  Danann  Cathair, 
nothing  of  the  kind  ever  existed  here.  But,  though  the  houses  were  unquestion- 
ably of  those  materials  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  were  altogether  of 
a  barbarous  structure,  or  inferior  in  point  of  comfort  to  the  cotemporaneous  works 
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of  other  nations,  equally  remote  from  examples  of  Grecian  and  Roman  civilization. 
It  is  not  probable  that  they  were  unlike,  or  inferior  to  those  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
of  which  Tacitus  speaks  in  terms  of  praise,  and  which  he  describes  as  being 
overlaid  with  an  earth  so  pure  and  splendid  that  it  resembled  painting.  And  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Moore,  applied  to  these  remains,  though  somewhat  clothed  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  philosophical  historian ;  that,  "  however 
scepticism  may  now  question  their  architectural  merits,  they  could  boast  the  ad- 
miration of  many  a  century  in  evidence  of  their  grandeur.  That  these  edifices 
were  merely  of  wood  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  either  against  the  elegance  of 
their  structure,  or  the  civilization,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  those  who  erected  them. 
It  was  in  wood  that  the  graceful  forms  of  Grecian  architecture  first  unfolded  their 
beauties,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  at  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  most  of  her  temples  were  still  of  this  perishable  material." 


Notk. — While  this  paper  was  passing  through  ihc  Press,  the  wells  called  Latgh  and  Cabrach 
Cormaic, — the  first  on  the  western,  and  the  second  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  and  which 
wore  supposed  to  be  obliterated,— have  been  discovered,  and  are  inserted  on  the  plan  of  the  Anti- 
quities, as  restored  from  the  ancient  descriptions. 


END  OF  VOLUME  XVIII. 
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